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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  July  1,  1932. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  governing  the  duties 
of  the  Business  Manager,  the  following  report  for  the 
financial  year  1931  is  submitted.  The  budget  for  the 
financial  year  immediately  following  the  period  for 
which  this  report  is  made  is  included  in  summarized 
form  only  for  reference  purposes. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing items  of  interest  set  forth  in  this  report: 

a.  Table  brought  up  to  date  showing  the  appro- 
priating power  for  maintenance  of  the  school 
system  beginning  with  the  year  1916-17. 

b.  Summary  of  expenditures  brought  up  to  date 
for  maintenance  and  for  lands,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  beginning  with  the  year 
1916-17. 

c.  Digest  of  Acts  of  the  Legislature  brought  up 
to  date  showing  appropriating  power  for  lands, 
plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings  beginning 
with  the  year  1919-20. 

d.  Amounts  raised  by  taxation  for  all  school 
purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  beginning  with  the  year  1916-17. 

e.  Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  vocational 
education  beginning  with  the  year  1916-17. 

/.  Chart  showing  distribution  of  school  expendi- 
tures in  per  cent. 

g.    Report  of  Fuel  Engineer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 
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APPROPRIATING  POWER  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  appropriating  power  for  maintenance  per  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based  beginning  with  the  financial  year  1916-17. 


Financial 
Yeab. 

1 

General 
School 
Purposes. 

2 

Alteration 
and  Repair 
of  School 
Buildings. 

3 

Vocational 
Guidance. 

4 

rTomoting 
A  mer  ic  an* 
ization. 

5 

Physical 
Educa- 
tion. 

6 

School 
Physi- 
cians and 
Nurses. 

7 

Extended 
Use  of  the 
Public 
Schools. 

8 

Pensions 
to 

Teachers. 

9 

Totals 
Allowed 
per  $1,000 

of  the 
Valuation. 

10 

Average  Valuation 

for  Three  Years 
Less  Abatements  — 

on  which  Appro- 
priations are  Based. 

1 

1916-17  

$3  40 

$0  35 

$0  04 

$0  02 

$0  02 

$0  07 

$3  90 

$1,538,020,714  00 

2 

1917-18  

3  40 

35 

04 

02 

02 

07 

3  90 

1,568,290,365  00 

3 

1918-19  

3  67 

35 

04 

02 

02 

07 

4  17 

1,541,597,610  00 

4 

1919-20  

4  11 

35 

$0  02 

$0  02 

08 

06 

02 

07 

4  73 

1,518,938,942  00 

5 

1920-21  

5  37 

84 

02 

02 

10 

08 

02 

07 

6  52 

1,490,343,142  00 

6 

1921-22  

6  30 

84 

02 

02 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  48 

1,526,365,955  00 

7 

1922-23  

6  30 

84 

02 

02 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  48 

1,557,388,410  00 

8 

1923-24.  

6  30 

91 

02 

02 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,606,575,807  00 

9 

1924-25  

6  30 

91 

02 

02 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,651,200,431  88 

!0 

1925  

6  30 

91 

02 

02 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,720,250,701  60 

11 

1926  

6  84 

91 

03 

03 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  18 

1,780,945,466  16 

12 

1927  

6  92 

91 

03 

03 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  26 

1,841,057,566  16 

13 

1928  

6  94 

91 

03 

03 

15 

11 

04 

05 

8  26 

1,882,009,566  67 

14 

1929  

6  96 

91 

03 

03 

15 

11 

04 

05 

8  28 

1,909,255,300  00 

15 

1930  

7  20 

91 

03 

03 

15 

12 

04 

05 

8  53 

1,948,713,046  00 

16 

1931  

7  20 

91 

03 

03 

15 

12 

04 

05 

8  53 

1,973,091,133  33 

17 

1932  

7  20 

91 

03 

03 

15 

12 

04 

05 

8  53 

1,984,506,400  00 

Notes. —  1.  In  addition  to  the  appropriating  power  per  $1,000  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based,  the  School 
Committee  is  further  authorized  to  appropriate  each  year  the  estimated  income;  the  excess  of  income,  if  any;  and 
the  unexpended  balances  of  the  preceding  financial  year. 

2.  Pensions  to  teachers'  appropriation  covers  pensions  to  those  teachers  retired  before  the  etablishment  of  the  Boston 

Retirement  System  and  to  future  retirements  of  teachers  who  did  not  become  members  of  such  system. 

3.  Prior  to  the  year  1925  the  period  of  the  financial  year  covered  twelve  months,  from  February  first  of  one  year  to 

January  thirty-first  of  the  following  year.  In  1925  the  financial  year  period  was  changed  to  the  calendar  year 
period.    (For  details  see  Business  Manager's  report  for  the  year  1925.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
FOR  LANDS,  PLANS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BEGINNING  WITH 
THE  YEAR  1916-17. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND   FOR   LANDS,  PLANS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BEGINNING  WITH  THE   YEAR  1916-17. 


,  supervisors 


Salaries  c 
Fuel  and 


E  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  

light,  including  electric  current  for  power  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to  cuBtodians  < 

Pensions  to  veterans  

Promoting  the  Ameri( 


and  better  training  for  citizenship  of 


grounds) . 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  i 

Pensions  to  teachers  ***  

Extended  use  of  public  schools  


Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and 
new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixturest  


Totals  for 
Expenditures  for  lands,  plans 


Totals  for  maintenance  and  for  lands,  plans  and  construction . 


$4,334,492  97 

149,845  16 
346,485  35 
204,919  26 
276,426  79 
8,203  13 


83,413  54 

61,037  16 

96,029  97 

30,084  91 


1,034,495  15 
439,996  94 


$6,474,492  09 


150,527  11 
351,941  29 


358,523  82 
8,001  02 


92,186  18 
63,830  26 
104,347  95 


$6,355,589  16 
1,040,930  29 


157,393  00 
372,644  60 
460,447  45 
345,959  11 
7,439  10 


91,346  05 
67,824  24 
110,782  38 
24,723  90 


5,779,121  62 
616,484  11 


$5,177,760  84 

176,270  93 
433,221  51 
317,171  47 
408,436  14 
6,745  03 


115,410  27 
85,720  51 

116,392  59 
39,133  67 


$7,394,457  58 
545,015  32 


$7,939,472  90 


206,556  85 
545,273  11 
564,168  36 
488,881  68 
7,799  63 


148,569  60 
113,643  82 
127,567  79 


1,887,477  59 
1,210,824  98 


$11,098,302  57 


226.046  12 
561,263  48 
492,867  29 
651,605  12 
7,256  72 


167,993  40 
132,168  23 
134,783  68 
59,309  92 


$11,150,330  35 
1,651,322  69 


234,167  98 

583,896  70 

382,789  94 

640,606  31 

6,847  33 


140,049  32 
143,035  79 
52,536  95 


$11,756,766  17 
2,329,904  76 


242,894  26 
607,311  52 


661,819  03 
6,802  37 


176,014  19 
136,587  54 
145,165  60 
54,012  30 


$12,421,826  16 
3,219,283  78 


258,762  85 
655,170  38 
422,322  73 
845,747  13 
5,935  80 


184,965  84 
154,814  62 
145,657  02 
59,796  51 


$13,045,650  47 

3,219,365  21 


$8,710,424  31 


376,659  90 
744,649  06 
5,441  15 


193,044  28 
146,176  48 


$12,697,038 
4,317,824  77* 


318,163  12 
763,178  05 
415,192  69 
865,377  69 
5,107  95 


261,115  49 
168,515  28 
131,698  12 
71,911  91 


$15,046,642  95 
4,655,749  21 


346,719  83 
809,027  05 
445,754  27 


133,015  I 
82,130  I 


$15,805,191  52 
3,703,039  41 


365,007  45 
841,944  33 
455,622  81 
987,685  06 
3,993  50 


291,189  09 
202,970  53 
131,529  49 


$16,225,836  77 
3,408,407  55 


$15,641,109  94      $16,265,015  68      $17,014,863  82*     $19,702,392  16      $19,508,230  93      $19,634,244  32      $19,436,215  31      $19,321,219  63      $21,184,515  79      $14,710,023  70 


386,281  50 
893,557  32 
465,734  49 
1,008,017  68 
3,276  12 


285,644  28 
209,507  69 
127,599  50 
85,370  73 


$16,785,955  76 
2,650,259  55 


401,235  02 
903,902  75 
454,021  89 
961,590  92 
2,968  12 
968  00 


281,450  53 
214,257  96 
125,335  43 
85,510  19 


407,670  97 
910,294  87 
469,645  95 
953,340  85 
2,739  25 
2,904  00 

37,142  78 
57,477  74 

320,744  89 
216,708  51 
128,423  58 
81,872  75 


$17,008,712  09 
2,312,507  54 


$17,373,312  80 
3,811,202  99 


N.  B  —  Prior  t 


i  the  year  1925  the  period  of  the  financial  year  covered  twelve  months,  from  February  first  of  one  year  to  January  thirty-first  of  the  following  year.  By  City  Charter 
amendment  the  financial  year  period  was  changed  to  the  calendar  year  period  (January  first  to  December  thirty-first).  This  change  was  effected  in  1925  with  the  consequence  that  the 
expenditures  for  that  year  (1925)  covered  an  eleven-month  period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month  period.  The  period  covered  in  order  to  effect  the  change  was  from  February  first  to 
December  th,rty-nrst,  1925.  Beginning  with  the  year  1926,  and  for  each  year  thereafter,  expenditures  will  again  cover  a  twelve-month  period,  taking  in  the  calendar  year  liabilitiea  from 
January  first  to  December  thirty-firBt. 


*  Eleven  months  of  expendil 
year  period.    See  note  for  details. 

t  Expenditures  for  this  item 

***  Pensions  to  employees  retired  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Retirement  System  or  who  did  not  become 
****  Included  under  General  School  Purposes  before  year  1931. 


i  for  1925  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  over  the  year  immediately  preceding,  brought  about  by  City  Charter 
made  by  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

of  such  ayBtem. 


amendment  changing  the  financial 
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DIGEST  OF  ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHOWING  APPRO- 
PRIATING POWER  FOR  LANDS,  PLANS  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BEGINNING  WITH  THE 
YEAR  1919-20. 


Acts  of  the 
Legislature. 


Appropriation 

Limits  for 
Financial  Year. 


Raising  of  Money  by  Taxation,  etc. 
and  Years  Involved.* 


Chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of 
1919. 

Chapter  524  of  the 
Acts  of  1920. 


Chapter  488  of  the 
Acts  of  1923. 


Chapter  327  of  the 
Acts  of  1925. 


Chapter  314  of  the 
Acts  of  1926. 


Chapter  256  of  the 
Acts  of  1929. 


Chapter  313  of  the 
Acts  of  1930  and 
chapter  314  of  the 
Acts  of  1926. 


Chapter  247  of  the 
Acts  of  1931  and 
chapter  314  of  the 
Acts  of  1926. 


$0.65  per  $1,000  for  year    In  full  by  taxation  for  year  ending  on 
ending  January  31,  1920.       January  31,  1920. 


$1.63  per  $1,000  for  years 
ending  January  31,  1921 
January  31,  1922,  and 
January  31,  1923. 

Not  to  exceed  $3,500,000 
for  years  ending  on 
January  31,  1924,  and 
on  January  31,  1925, 
respectively. 

Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  year  1925. 


Not  to  exceed  $4,000,000 
for  year  1926  —  $3- 
000.000  for  year  1927  — 
$3,000,000  for  year 
1928. 


Not  to  exceed  $3,500,000 
for  year  1929. 


Not  to  exceed  $3,820,000 
for  the  year  1930  under 
the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 313  of  the  Acts  of 
1930  and  not  to  exceed 
$0.68  per  $1,000  under 
the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 314  of  the  Acts  of 
1926. 


Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  year  1931  under 
the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 247  of  the  Acts  of 
1931,  and  not  to  exceed 
$0.68  per  $1,000  under 
the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 314  of  the  Acts  of 
1926. 


In  full  by  taxation  for  years  ending  on 
January  31,  1921,  January  31,  1922, 
and  January  31,  1923,  respectively. 


As  required  by  taxation  based  on 
estimated  expenditures  for  each  year 
beginning  with  the  year  ending  on 
January  31,  1924. 


One-half  of  $3,000,000  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  in  year  1925  and  the  remain- 
ing one-half  by  taxation  as  required. 

Not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  not  more 
than  $1,500,000  bv  taxation  for  year 
1926—  not  less  than  $3,500,000  and 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  by  taxation 
for  year  1927  —  not  less  than 
$3,000,000  and  not  more  than 
$3,500,000  by  taxation  for  year  1928, 
and  in  year  1929  the  balance  of  the 
sums  not  already  raised  by  taxation. 

As  may  be  determined  by  taxation  for 
year  1929,  the  balance  remaining  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  in  the  year  1930. 

Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1930  provides 
that,  except  on  order  of  the  Mayor 
not  more  than  $2,500,000  shall  be 
raised  in  the  tax  levy  of  the  year 
1931;  and  that  any  appropriation 
made  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  for  the 
year  1930,  the  City  of  Boston  may 
borrow  outside  the  statutory  limit 
of  indebtedness,  within  a  period  of 
two  years  from  May  14,  1930,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,000;  provided,  how- 
ever, no  loan  shall  be  authorized 
under  this  act  unless  a  sum  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  loan  so  authorized 
is  voted  for  the  same  purpose  to  be 
provided  from  taxes  or  other  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  year  1931. 

Chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926  allows 
the  raising  of  not  more  than  $0.68 
per  $1,000  by  taxation  for  the  year 
1930. 

Chapter  247  of  the  Acts  of  1931  provides 
that  the  City  of  Boston  may  borrow, 
outside  the  statutory  limit  of  in- 
debtedness, within  a  period  of  two 
years  fiom  April  2S,  1931,  such  sums 
as  raav  be  necessary,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. 

Chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926  allows 
the  raising  of  not  more  than  $0.68  per 
$1,000  by  taxation  for  the  year  1931. f 


*Prior  to  1925  the  financial  year  period  covered  from  February  first  of  one  year  to 
January' thirty- first  of  the  following  year.  (For  details  see  Business  Manager's  report 
for  the  year  1925.) 

-f  No  change  for  the  year  1932. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


AMOUNTS   RAISED   BY  TAXATION  BEGINNING  WITH  THE 
YEAR  1916-17. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation 
for  all  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  beginning  with  the  financial  year  1916-17: 


Financial  Year. 

Lands  and 
Buildings. 

Maintenance. 

Totals. 

1916-17  

$922,812  00 

$5,998,280  78 

$6,921,092  78 

1917-18  

940,974  00 

6,116,332  42 

7,057,306  42 

1918-19  

711,931  00 

6,641,489  59 

7,353,420  59 

1919-20  

987,310  31 

7,184,581  20 

8,171,891  51 

1920-21  

2,667,714  22 

9,478,582  37 

12,146,296  59 

2,793,249  69 

1  A  HOC   in«T  oi 

10,930, iy/  81 

lO  Ton  A  AT  CA 

l«j,72y,447  5U 

1922-23  

2,746,749  37 

11,441,059  02 

14,187,808  39 

1923-24  

12,129,647  34 

12,129,647  34 

1924-25  

1,000,000  00 

12,466,563  22 

13,466,563  22 

1925  

4,500,000  00 

12,316,639  60 

16,816,639  60 

1926  

5,998,804  45 

14,568,133  89 

20,566,938  34 

1927  

3,500,000  00 

15,007,135  50 

18,507,135  50 

1928  

3,500,000  00 

15,545,399  02 

19,045,399  02 

1929  

2,500,000  00 

15,808,633  88 

18,308,633  88 

1930  

3,415,750  00 

16,622,522  28 

20,038,272  28 

1931  

3,048,701  97 

16,080,169  87 

19,128,871  84 

1932  

506,368  29 

15,643,991  05 

16,150,359  34 

Totals  

$39,740,365  30 

$203,985,358  84 

$243,725,724  14 

Notice  to  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  must  be  certified  by  the  School 
Committee  each  year  before  August  5. 


AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

BEGINNING 
WITH  THE  YEAR  1916=17. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


AMOUNTS   RAISED   BY  TAXATION  BEGINNING  WITH  THE 
YEAR  1916-17. 


The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation 
for  all  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  beginning  with  the  financial  year  1916-17: 


Financial  Year. 

Lands  and 
Buildings. 

Maintenance. 

Totals. 

1916-17  

$922,812  00 

$5,998,280  78 

$6,921,092  78 

1917-18  

940,974  00 

6,116,332  42 

7,057,306  42 

1918-19  

711,931  00 

6,641,489  59 

7,353,420  59 

1919-20  

987,310  31 

7,184,581  20 

8,171,891  51 

1920-21  

2,667,714  22 

9,478,582  37 

12,146,296  59 

1921—22 

O  7QO  OAQ  RQ 

in  Q^fi  1Q7  SI 

1  ^  79Q  447  *Vi 

1922-23  

2,746,749  37 

11,441,059  02 

14,187,808  39 

1923-24  

12,129,647  34 

12,129,647  34 

1924-25  

1,000,000  00 

12,466,563  22 

13,466,563  22 

1925  

4,500,000  00 

12,316,639  60 

16,816,639  60 

1926  

5,998,804  45 

14,568,133  89 

20,566,938  34 

1927  

3,500,000  00 

15,007,135  50 

18,507,135  50 

1928  

3,500,000  00 

15,545,399  02 

19,045,399  02 

1929  

2,500,000  00 

15,808,633  88 

18,308,633  88 

1930  

3,415,750  00 

16,622,522  28 

20,038,272  28 

1931  

3,048,701  97 

16,080,169  87 

19,128,871  84 

1932  

506,368  29 

15,643,991  05 

16,150,359  34 

Totals  

$39,740,365  30 

$203,985,358  84 

$243,725,724  14 

Notice  to  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  must  be  certified  by  the  School 
Committee  each  year  before  August  5. 


AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  YEAR  1916-17. 


Activities. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918- 

9. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Totals 
1916-17 
Through 

1931. 

$16,153  90 
13,220  92 
3,849  90 
18,083  31 

$24,639  68 
16,407  09 
3,997  96 
25,500  95 

$26,98f 
18,928 
4,100 
31,568 

20 
41 
19 

5S 

$24,999  01 
23,574  87 
3,884  37 
33,550  81 

$26,038  78 
22,751  03 
4,211  53 
46,203  64 

$30,702  13 
28,874  66 
5,079  35 
56,729  05 

$33,527  14 
36,095  34 
8,116  68 
66,276  11 

$37,118  25 
48,889  01 

$31,639  65 
48,137  45 

5,975  78 
63,298  61 

4,707  89 
12,298  38 

4,298  92 

$37,501  37 
60,254  01 

7,215  64 
66,310  73 

5,767  65 
15,394  99 

3,522  89 

$34,169  31 
51,478  91 

6,324  21 
69,224  24 

3,759  80 
16,156  45 

4,992  46 
854  21 

6,854  60 
51,454  30 

$38,325  11 

57,924  49 
6,756  57 

74,134  68 
4,065  55 

20,800  64 
5,279  94 
5,526  11 
5,867  36 

52,328  61 

$40,996  35 

67,829  68 
6,660  54 

73,770  86 
3,207  43 

14,194  23 
4,302  27 
5,069  08 
6,209  45 

46,981  53 

$39,164  19 
77,905  16 
7,567  88 
84,358  29 
2,774  82 
6,553  81 
3,018  10 
4,626  43 
4,481  49 
47,444  80 

$38,404  97 
84,708  95 

7,484  45 
83,127  60 

9,297  24 
19,965  80 
10,137  99 
10,869  33 

7,389  90 
47,478  28 

$43,366  40 
85,218  62 
8,311  02 
89,009  94 
13,793  85 
27,737  12 
16,394  11 
16,170  41 
11,820  28 
47,910  13 
13,578  25 
6,030  86 
6,180  01 
8,635  82 
1,986  30 

$523,732  44 
742,198  60 

95,380  90 
958,384  95 

47,374  23 
155,241  53 

58,764  30 

43,115  57 

72,994  20 
466,851  45 

13,578  25 
9,188  10 

42,117  54 
132,809  94 

19,855  63 

5,844  83 
77,237  55 

4,245  65 

6,871  22 
1,920  97 

11,023  24 
4,896  65 

DcThelerHigh  School  for  Boys  Co  01       ive  Corn- 

East  Boston  Hi  h  School  Co  01      ive  Coun 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Co-oi       ive  Coun 

6,078  32 
17,360  26 

4,377  98 
28,997  84 

6,608  79 
38,204  88 

6,919  19 
41,316  24 

6,386  84 
47,374  58 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Household  \rts  Department 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Boys  Co-operative  Course 

3,157  24 
5,750  50 
8,767  57 
1,837  94 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Agricultural  Department  * 

2,665  60 
3,454  97 

1,248  46 
5,584  84 
430  65 

975  44 
9,003  42 
1,736  76 

2,648  91 
11,236  99 
1,331  57 

2,626  80 
11,479  76 
1,930  55 

2,734  57 
13,478  02 
2,046  09 

2,921  33 
10,489  63 
2,254  45 

4,339  68 
11,419  61 
2,252  77 

4,498  20 
11,048  61 
2,080  54 

5,528  04 
10,065  24 
1,968  01 

5,014  17 

4,153  74 

5.00C 

4S 

3,974  07 

Totals  

$56,322  20 

$74,699  42 

$86,586 

86  j  $89,983  13 

$105,325  55 

$156,333  37 

$197,898  90 

$245,040  67 

$234,629  22 

$267,987  38 

$260,933  90 

$289,021  12 

$286,848  77 

$295,456  26 

$338,377  76 

$396,143  12 

$3,381,587  63 

*  Formerly  West  Roxbury  High  School. 
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CHART  SHOWING 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

IN  PERCENT 

EXCLUSIVE   OF   INTEREST,   SINKING   FUND  AND 
SERIAL    DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


s 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


REPORT  OF  FUEL  ENGINEER. 


Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager,  Boston  School  Committee. 
Dear  Mr.  Sullivan, —  At  your  request,  I  am 
respectfully  submitting  this  annual  report  which  covers 
my  activities  from  the  date  of  my  appointment  (July  17, 
1931)  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  December  31, 
1931. 

On  taking  over  my  duties,  the  delivery  of  the  summer 
supply  of  coal  to  the  schools  had  been  started  and  each 
subsequent  delivery  was  supervised,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
Perry  Barker  Engineering  Company,  thereby  assuring 
the  proper  amount  and  quality  of  the  fuel. 

A  new  system  of  fuel  reports  was  inaugurated  whereby 
monthly  instead  of  yearly  fuel  reports  are  received  from 
all  the  buildings,  affording  a  closer  check  so  that  unneces- 
sary or  excessive  consumption  of  fuel  can  be  corrected. 

All  abandoned  buildings  where  coal  remained  since 
the  closing  of  the  building  were  cleaned  out  and  the  fuel 
distributed  to  other  buildings  nearby. 

By  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  new  law, 
known  as  the  " Smoke  Abatement  Law,"  certain  of  the 
cheaper  fuels  which  we  were  allowed  to  use  are  now 
prohibited  in  numerous  buildings.  In  a  few  words,  the 
law  states  that  in  all  new  installations,  or  in  installations 
where  major  changes  are  made  to  the  boiler,  a  permit 
must  be  issued  by  the  State  Division  of  Smoke  Inspec- 
tion. The  permit  is  issued  after  the  plans  for  the 
installation  are  approved  by  the  State  Department. 
Permits  are  not  issued  where  bituminous  coal  is  to  be 
hand  fired.  If  bituminous  coal  is  to  be  used  it  must  be 
mechanically  fired  by  means  of  an  automatic  stoker. 
Stoker  installations  are  expensive  and  while  efficient  in 
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their  place,  they  have  not  proven  their  worth,  owing  to 
the  conditions  met  with  in  the  schools  and  the  fact  that 
the  proper  fuel  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  price  approxi- 
mating our  present  bituminous  coal.  As  an  alternative, 
we  have  oil,  or  anthracite  (buckwheat)  coal. 

The  use  of  the  heavy  cheaper  oils  is  also  prohibited 
and  we  are  compelled  to  use  a  grade  known  as  medium, 
which  costs  about  one  cent  a  gallon  more  than  the 
heavy  oil. 

This  leaves  only  anthracite  to  be  considered  and  I 
have  given  much  study  to  the  feasibility  of  its  more 
general  use  in  the  schools  to  offset  the  imminent  increase 
in  fuel  costs  from  year  to  year. 

By  correspondence  with  various  school  departments 
throughout  the  New  England  States,  I  have  collected 
some  data  and  observed  that  these  schools  of  varying 
size  were  using  successfully  a  grade  of  anthracite  coal 
known  as  buckwheat.  While  its  heating  value  is  not 
as  high  as  bituminous  coal,  it  is  smokeless  and  complies 
with  the  Smoke  Abatement  Law.  This  has  been  used 
during  the  past  heating  season  in  the  following  four 
schools:  Commodore  Barry,  Samuel  W.  Mason,  J.  J. 
Chittick  and  Edwin  P.  Seaver.  By  frequent  visits  to 
these  buildings  and  observation,  I  think  the  use  of  this 
fuel  was  justified.  Several  new  buildings  and  old  build- 
ings where  major  changes  are  contemplated  will  use 
this  fuel  this  coming  year. 

A  major  item  which  is  increasing  out  of  proportion  to 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  schools  is  that  of  elec- 
tric light  and  power.  A  vigorous  campaign  is  under 
way  to  educate  the  personnel  of  the  entire  school  system 
as  to  the  need  for  control  of  this  item  and  very  gratifying 
results  are  being  obtained.  I  have  received  hearty  co- 
operation along  these  lines  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  light  and  power  bill  for 
1932. 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the  automatic  con- 
trol of  lighting  with  a  view  to  eye  conservation  and 
economy.    With  this  in  view  a  photo-electric  control, 
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so-called  "electric  eye,"  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Sarah 
J.  Baker  School.  This  will  be  the  first  installation  of 
its  kind  in  New  England  and  a  careful  study  will  be 
made  of  its  operation  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Hygiene  and  a  detailed  report  made 
as  to  the  findings. 

Hoping  I  have  covered  most  of  my  activities  and 
thanking  you  and  your  office  staff  for  their  excellent 
cooperation,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 


Paul  J.  Campbell, 

Fuel  Engineer. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  following  statement  summarizes  for  the  year 
appropriations,  transfers,  expenditures  and  balances 
unexpended : 

On  April  17,  1931,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  summarized  appropriations  "on  account": 


General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $180,000  00 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   5,500,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  400,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  .      .  300,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   325,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   2,000  00 

Pensions  to  veterans   2,000  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  30,000  00 

Vocational  guidance   35,000  00 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)     .      .      .  150,000  00 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   100,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   55,000  00 


Total  $7,079,000  00 


On  June  1,  1931,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  summarized  appropriations  "on  account"  in 
addition  to  those  appropriated  at  the  meeting  of  April 
17,  1931:- 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 


supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $80,000  00 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   2,000,000  00 

Carried  forward   $2,080,000  00 
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Financial  Statement  —  Continued. 

Brought  forward        .      .      .     *  $2,080,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  100,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power       .  50,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   200,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   500  00 

Pensions  to  veterans   1,000  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  5,000  00 

Vocational  guidance   5,000  00 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)      .      .      .  50,000  00 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   50,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   5,000  00 


Total  $2,546,500  00 


On  July  6,  1931,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  final  summarized  appropriations  in  addition  to 
the  appropriations  made  "on  account"  at  the  meetings 
of  April  17,  1931  and  June  1,  1931: 


General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $164,939  16 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   4,791,403  53 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  431,609  73 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power       .  132,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   518,962  23 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   450  00 

Pensions  to  veterans    .      .   4,910  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  10,591  00 

Vocational  guidance   19,192  73 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  • 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)      .      .      .  149,209  48 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   77,913  40 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   33,174  83 


Total  $6,334,356  09 
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Financial  Statement  —  Continued. 


Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Appropriations  "on  account"  on  April  17,  1931  .      .      .  $7,079,000  00 

Appropriations  " on  account"  on  June  1,  1931     .      .      .  2,546,500  00 

Final  appropriations   6,334,356  09 


Total  appropriations  for  maintenance,  exclusive  of 

" Alterations  and  Repairs,  etc."      ....    $15,959,856  09 


ALTERATIONS  AND   REPAIRS  TO   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

On  April  17,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  administration  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  School  Buildings  in  connection  with  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  schoolyards  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December 
31,  1931,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($148,500)  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1931, 
the  sum  of  $1,449,703.82  is  hereby  appropriated  on  account. 

The  following  is  the  detail  for  alterations  and  repairs  covered  by  the 


foregoing  order: 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils   $15,000  00 

2.  Cost  of  various  current  emergency  demands  (not 

specified  in  items  below)   79,703  82 

3.  Upkeep  of  the  structural  plant   200,732  00 

4.  Fire  escapes  (new  and  old)   70,000  00 

5.  Care  of  school  grounds                                         .  80,000  00 

6.  Furniture  and  ordinary  equipment    (upkeep  and 

replacement)   76,500  00 

7.  Special  equipment  for: 

(a)    Shops   10,000  00 

(6)    Kindergartens   10,000  00 

(c)  Science  rooms   1,000  00 

(d)  Drawing  rooms   2,000  00 

(e)  Libraries      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  3,000  00 

(/)    Lunchrooms       .   5,000  00 

(g)  Stages  in  halls   4,000  00 

(h)  Extension  of  projection  apparatus  (radio, 

moving  pictures,  etc.)   10,000  00 

8.  Shades  for  windows,  etc   13,000  00 

9.  Painting  school  buildings   100.000  00 

Carried  forward   $679,935  82 
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Financial  Statement  —  Continued. 

Brought  forward        .   $679,935  82 

10.  Plumbing  (emergency  and  upkeep)      ....  90,000  00 

11.  Heating  and  ventilation  (emergency  and  upkeep)     .  90,000  00 

12.  Electricity  (emergency  and  upkeep)    ....  55,000  00 

13.  Special  appropriations  for  departments  (repairs) : 

(a)  Evening  and  summer  schools    ....  2,000  00 

(b)  Household  science  and  arts      ....  4,000  00 

(c)  Manual  arts   8,000  00 

(d)  School  hygiene: 

1.  Miscellaneous   5,000  00 

2.  Rest  and  nutrition   2,000  00 

14.  Educational  remodeling  (such  as  removals  of  parti- 

tions and  other  alterations  to  provide  for  additional 
classrooms;   additional  recitation,  cooking,  health 

and  teachers'  rooms)    160,268  00 

15.  Safes  in  school  buildings   2,000  00 

16.  Playground  shelters       .      .      ...      .      .      .  20,000  00 

17.  Gun  racks    3,000  00 

18.  Lockers   3,000  00 

19.  Trucking  and  expressage       .      .      .      .      .      .  5,500  00 

20.  Portable  buildings  (moving)  .      .      .      .    '  .      .  15,000  00 

21.  Modern  plumbing  in  old  buildings       ....  90,000  00 

22.  Modern  heating  in  old  buildings   90,000  00 

23.  Modern  electrical  systems  in  old  buildings  .      .      .  65,000  00 

24.  Roofing   60,000  00 


Total  for  alterations  and  repairs,  etc.  .      .    $1,449,703  82 


CREDITS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ITEMS. 

To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $81,209.82,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916,  and  $134,928.77  balance 
unexpended  from  previous  year. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    FOREGOING    MAINTENANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   INCLUDING    CREDITS    AND  TRANSFERS. 


General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees    .      .  $424,939  16 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others    12,291,403  53 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons       .      .  931,609  73 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power       .  482,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   1,043,962  23 


Carried  forward  $15,173,914  65 
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Brought  forward   $15,173,914  65 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   2,950  00 

Pensions  to  veterans                                         .      .  7,910  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  45,591  00 

Vocational  guidance   59,192  73 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  school  and  playgrounds)       .      .      .  349,209  48 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   227,913  40 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)       .      .      .      ...      .      .      .  93,174  83 

Pensions  to  teachers   216,138  59 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 

existing  school  yards   *  1,683, 081  47 

Total  amount  appropriated   $17,859,076  15 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $407,670  97 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others                                               12,156,947  24 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  910,294  87 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power       .  469,645  95 

Supplies  and  incidentals   953,340  85 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   2,739  25 

Pensions  to  veterans   2,904  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  37,142  78 

Vocational  guidance   57,477  74 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  .  320,744  89 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   216,708  51 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   81,872  75 

Pensions  to  teachers   128,423  58 

Carried  forward  $15,745,913  38 


*  Including  $84,877.65  reserved  under  contracts  and  carried  over  from  the  year  1930. 
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Brought  forward       .      .  $15,745,913  38- 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  school  yards   1,627,399  42 

Total  expenditures  $17,373,312  80 

Total  credits  brought  down  $17,859,076  15 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   17,373,312  80 

Balance   $485,763  35 


BALANCES  AT  THE  END  OF  YEAR. 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $17,268  19 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   134,456  29 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  21,314  86 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power       .  12,354  05 

Supplies  and  incidentals      .      .      .      .            .      .  90,621  38 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians         .      .      .      .  '   210  75 

Pensions  to  veterans  '  5,006  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  8,448  22 

Vocational  guidance   1,714  99 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  .  28,464  59 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   11,204  89 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   11,302  08 

Pensions  to  teachers   87,715  01 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  school  yards   *55,682  05 

Total  balance                                                     .  $485,763  35 


APPROPRIATION    ORDERS    FOR   NEW    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 


Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  for  the 
financial  year  1931  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows: 


*  Including  $51,535.38  reserved  under  existing  contracts. 
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On  April  17,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  313  of  the 
Acts  of  1930,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 
Item  68,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P.  Seaver 


elementary  school  building   $3,000  00 

Item  69,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building  ....  62,000  00 
Item  70,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building  ....  2,000  00 
Item  72,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis  Parkman 

school  building                                                    .  4,300  00 

Item  73,  1950. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   50,200  00 

Item  74,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   3,500  00 

Total    $125,000  00 


Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $6,346.30  resulting  from  the  sale  of  city  prop- 
erty, schools,  special  fund,  as  reported  by  the  City  Auditor,  is  hereby 
appropriated  as  follows: 

Item  73, 1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 
Parkman  school  building   $6,346  30 

On  May  6,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $6,346.30  resulting  from  the  sale  of  city  prop- 
erty, schools,  special  fund,  as  reported  by  the  City  Auditor,  is  hereby 
appropriated  as  follows: 

Item  41, 1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
(e)    Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   $6,346  30 

On  July  13,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
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amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 
Item  5. —  Administration  expenses,  Department  of  School 


Buildings  (land,  plans  and  construction  of  school 

buildings)   $70,000  00 

Item  6. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations     ....  40,000  00 

Item  7. —  Agassi z-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Fur- 
nish intermediate  school   18,401  97 

Item  8. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Construc- 
tion of  twelve-room  building  of  which  five  rooms  and 
kindergarten  are  to  be  finished  when  first  constructed 

and  the  remaining  rooms  as  requested  ....  159,000  00 

Item  9. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Furnish 
elementary  building  (kindergarten  and  five  class- 
rooms)   3,500  00 

Item  10. —  Longfellow  District,  Roslindale:  Razing  of 
Mozart  School  building  and  plans,  construction  and 
grading  of  elementary  building  (kindergarten  and 

seven  classrooms)  to  replace  it   137,800  00 

Total   $428,701  97 


On  August  10,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  247  of  the 
Acts  of  1931,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  new  land  and  building  item : 
Item  4- —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Plans,  construction 
and  furnishing  a  new  forty-classroom  high  school 
building  for  the  Public  Latin  School,  to  be  annexed  to 
the  present  Public  Latin  School  building     .      .      .      $850,000  00 

On  October  15,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  247  of  the 
Acts  of  1931,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  new  building  item: 
Item  11. —  Christopher  Gibson  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  thirty-six-classroom  high  school  for  girls  .       $920,000  00 

On  December  7,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $10,125  resulting  from  the  sale  of  city  property, 
schools,  special  fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  as  follows: 
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Item  14. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 

for  elementary  school  building  (Fairmount  section),        $10,125  00 


TRANSFERS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  above  orders  making  appropriations 
for  lands  and  buildings  for  the  financial  year,  orders 
making  transfers  from  appropriations  made  during  this 
financial  year  and  former  financial  years  were  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  January  5,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
on  January  28,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to  1927, 
1928  and  1929  items  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  3,  1929. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....        $10,013  08 

To 

Item  14,  1927  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  thirty-six-classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  37,  1925;  Item  24, 
1926)   $4,613  08 

Item  3,  1928  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Equipment  of  thirty-six-classroom  high  school  for 
boys  and  girls.    (Item  14,  1927)   3,000  00 

Item  7,  1929. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Equipment 

of  Horace  Mann  School.    (Item  8,  1928)    .      .      .  2,400  00 

Total  ...........        $10,013  08 


On  January  19,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
on  January  28,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  3,  1929.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....         $2,000  00 

To 

Item  71,   1930.—  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester: 

Enlargement  of  yard  for  intermediate  school      .      .         $2,000  00 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
on  January  28,  1929,  and  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  3,  1929  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....         $7,986  82 

Item  11,  1930. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 
School   12,013  18 

Total    $20,000  00 

To 

Item  54,  1930. —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Land    for    eighteen-classroom    elementary  school 

building  with  basement  assembly  room       .      .      .  $20,000  00 


On  February  2,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  9,  1928,  and  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed 


below: 

From 

Item  26,  1928. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five  class- 
rooms, Grades  I.  to  VI.    (Item  21,  1928)    .      .      .         $3,160  09 

Item  5,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 

School) :  Finished  grading   5,000  00 

Item  8,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School   50,000  00 

Item  11, 1930. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 
School  •    .  17,986  82 

Total    $76,146  91 

To 

Item  16,  1927. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Horace 
Mann  School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty- 
classroom  building,  including  auditorium,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  accommodations.  (Item 
31,  1925)  $76,146  91 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  July  9,  1928,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 
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From 

Item  26,  1928. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five  class- 
rooms, Grades  I.  to  VI.    (Item  21,  1928)    .      .      .         $4,000  00 


To 

Item  64,  1930.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Plans  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary 
school  building   $4,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  8,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School  $16,467  30 


To 

Item  18,  1929. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Addition  to 

yard  of  Alexander  Hamilton  School      ....        $16,467  30 


On  February  16,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders : 

Ordered,  That  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  on 
July  10,  1929,  as  amended  at  the  meeting  of  October  21,  1929,  for  the 
construction  of  a  high  school  for  girls  in  the  Martin  District,  and  the 
additional  amount  appropriated  by  transfer  on  December  16,  1929,  for 
the  same  purpose,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  items  of  school 
accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  J+6,  1929. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Construction 

of  fifty-classroom  high  school  for  girls         .      .      .    $1,119,995  71 


To 

Item  1,  1931. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 

of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school        .      .      .      $650,000  00 

Item  2,  1931. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school       .        469,995  71 


Total 


$1,119,995  71 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  1,  1930,  and  June  23,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  listed 


below: 

From 

Item  6,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  six-classroom  addition  to  Harriet  A.  Baldwin 
School  $50,000  00 

Item  15, 1930. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  six-classroom  addition  to  William  Brad- 
ford School   30,000  00 

Item  18,  1930. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Equipment  of  addition  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  School.    (Item  5,  1929)   4  29 

Item  20,  1930. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Construction  of  forty-classroom  intermediate 
school  building  on  Centre  street,  corner  of  Pershing 
road  •  100,000  00 

Total   $180,004  29 


To 

Item  2,  1931. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  .      .      $180,004  29 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1929,  and  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed 
below: 

From 

Item  25,  1929. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Plans 
and    construction    of    four-classroom    addition  to 


Margaret  Fuller  School   $375  00 

Item  8,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 

School   13,000  00 

Total  $13,375  00 


To 

Item  36,  1930. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Elihu  Greenwood 
elementary  school  building     .      .      .      .      .      .        $13,375  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  February  7,  1927,  as  amended  at  the  meeting  of  October  21, 
1929,  for  intermediate  school  accommodations  for  the  Warren-Bunker  Hill 
or  Prescott  Districts,  Charlestown,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  1930  items  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 
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From 

Item  12,  1927. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  or  Prescott 
District,  Charlestown:  Land,  or  additions  to  and 
reconstruction  of  existing  buildings,  to  provide 
additional  intermediate  school  accommodations  .      .        $46,286  64 

To 

Item  33, 1950. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Land  for 

thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building     .      .      $1,711  64 


Item  38,  1930. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land 
and  plans  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building 

with  basement  auditorium.    (Item  38,  1929)      .      .  20,200  00 

Item  45,  1930. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Henry  Grew  elemen- 
tary school  building        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  16,000  00 

Item  47,  1980  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Land  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school 

building   8,375  00 


Total  $46,286  64 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  10, 1926,  June  3, 1929,  July  10,  1929,  and  April  1,  1930, 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school 
accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  26, 1926.—  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park  (William 
Ellery  Channing  School):  Land  and  construction  of 
eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.) 
of  six-grade  elementary  building  with  hall.  (Item 


23,  1925)   $7  00 

Item  23, 1929  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for  six- 
classroom  addition  to  Harriet  A.  Baldwin  School      .  4,048  41 

Item  24,  1929. —  Bennet  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for 
eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School   4,322  80 

Item  25,  1929. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Plans 
and  construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to 
Margaret  Fuller  School   21,954  29 

Item  48,  1929. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Further  grading  and  other  work  on  Dunreath  street 
athletic  field.    (Item  46,  1926)   235  25 

Item  6,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 

of  six-classroom  addition  to  Harriet  A.  Baldwin  School,  2,000  00 

Item  18,  1930  —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury: Equipment  of  addition  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  School.    (Item  5,  1929)   95  61 

Total   $32,663  36 
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To 

Item  33, 1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Land  for 

thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building    .      .        $32,663  36 

On  March  16,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  February  6,  1928,  July  9,  1928,  July  10,  1929,  and  July  14, 
1930,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  and  1930 
items  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  6,  1928. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury 
(Roxbury  Memorial  High  School):  Equipment  of 
thirty-six  classroom  boys'  unit.  (Item  27,  1926; 
Item  42,  1929)   $165  74 

Item  26,  1928. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury: Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five 
classrooms,  Grades  I.  to  VI.    (Item  21,  1928)    .      .  1,243  45 

Item  47,  1929. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:*  Purchase  of 
land  and  building  at  440  Brookline  avenue,  for  use  as 
a  School  Committee  supply  room.  (Item  8,  1929)    .  537  00 

Item  39,  1930. —  Emily  A.  Fifield  District,  Dorchester: 

Grade  yard  of  Robert  Swan  School      ....  600  00 

Total   $2,546  19 


To 

Item  16,  1927. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury  (Horace 
Mann  School):  Land  and  construction  of  twenty- 
classroom  building,  including  auditorium,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  accommodations. 
(Item  31,  1925)        ........         $2,343  19 

Item  17,  1930. —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 

Enlargement  of  schoolyard.    (Item  32,  1929)     .      .  203  00 

Total   $2,546  19 


On  April  17,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  9,  1928,  January  28,  1929,  and  June  3,  1929,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  listed  below: 
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From 

Item  26,  1928. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five  class- 
rooms, Grades  I.  to  VI.    (Item  21,  1928)    .      .      .  $181  93 

Item  3,  1929. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....  795  22 

Item  24,  1929. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for 
eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School   451  58 

Item  29,  1929. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Plans  and 
construction  of  nine-classroom  addition  to  Thomas  J. 
Kenny  School   15,024  97 

Total   $16,453  70 

To 

Item  73,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   $16,453  70 


On  May  6,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  9,  1928,  January  28,  1929,  and  June  3,  1929,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  listed  below: 

From 

Item  26,  1 928.—  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five  class- 


rooms, Grades  I.  to  VI.    (Item  21,  1928)    .      .      .  $181  93 

Item  3,  1929.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....  795  22 

Item  24,  1929. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for 

eight-classroom    addition    to    Alexander  Hamilton 

School   451  58 

Item  29,  1929. —  Minot  District2  Dorchester:  Plans  and 

construction  of  nine-classroom  addition  to  Thomas  J. 

Kenny  School    .........  15,024  97 

Total  $16,453  70 


To 

Item  41,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
(e)    Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building  $16,453  70 
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On  May  18,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  23,  1930,  and  July  14,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed 
below: 

From 

Item  23,  1930.—  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Construction  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 
school  building  on  Radcliffe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 
road  $30,000  00 

Item  43,  1930  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Con- 
struction of  nine-classroom  addition  to  William 
Ellery  Channing  elementary  school  building       .      .  20,000  00 

Total   $50,000  00 

To 

Item  58,  1930. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 
school  building  $50,000  00 

On  June  15,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  23,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  23,  1930  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Construction  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 
school  building  on  Radcliffe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 
road   $7,500  00 

To 

Item  3,  1931.—  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Furnishing  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 
school  building  on  Radcliffe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 
road   $7,500  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  January  28,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1926,  1929  and  1930  items  of  school  accommodations  as  listed 
below: 

From 

Item  3,  1929. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....  $655  00 
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To 

Item  35,  1926. —  Dudley  District,  Roxbury:  Land  for 
twenty-four-classroom  intermediate  school  building 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accom- 


modations for  boys  and  girls.    (Item  30,  1930)  .      .  $150  00 

Item  19,  1929. —  Christopher  Gibson  District,  Dorchester: 

Land  for  high  school.    (Item  29,  1930)       ...  405  00 

Item   71,   1930  —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester: 

Enlargement  of  yard  for  intermediate  school      .  100  00 

Total   $655  00 


On  July  27,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  23,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  26,  1 930  —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 
Construction  of  eight-classroom  special  class  building 
(annex   to   Ulysses   S.    Grant   elementary  school 


building)   $3,714  00 

To 

Item  51,  1929. —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 

Plans  for  eight-classroom  special  class  center      .      .  $3,714  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  3,  1930  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 
School):  Construction  of  thirty-six-classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  35,  1923;  Item  22, 
1924;  Item  12,  1925;  Item  17, 1928)  .... 

To 

Item  19,  1929. —  Christopher  Gibson  District,  Dorchester: 

Land  for  high  school.    (Item  29,  1930)      ...  $239  70 


$239  70 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1929,  April  1,  1930,  June  23,  1930,  the  following 
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amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations 
as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  25,  1929. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Plans 
and  construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to 
Margaret  Fuller  School  $12,000  00 

Item  3,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 
School):  Construction  of  thirty-six-classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  35,  1923;  Item  22, 
1924;  Item  12,  1925;  Item  17,  1928)  ....  4,115  70 

Item  5,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 

School):  Finished  grading   7,179  32 

Item  21,  1930. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Fur- 
nishing four-classroom  addition  to  Margaret  Fuller 
School   1,704  98 

Total   .  $25,000  00 

To 

Item  7,  1931. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Furnish  intermediate  school   $25,000  00 

On  August  24,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  July  10,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1930  item  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  40,  1929. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester 
(Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys):  Further  grading 
and  other  work  on  athletic  field  $10,000  00 

To 

Item  41, 1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

(a)  Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building       .      .      .  $1,000  00 

(b)  Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin 

P.  Seaver  elementary  school  building   .      .      .  9,000  00 

Total   .        $10,000  00 


On  November  9,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  July  30,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  49,  1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Plans 

for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building    .         $1,000  00 

To 

Item  33,  1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Land 

for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building    .  $1,000  00 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  1,  1930,  June  23,  1930,  and  January  19,  1931,  by 
transfer,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  item 
of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  15,  1930. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  six-classroom  addition  to  William 
Bradford  School   $4,000  00 

Item  20,  1930. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain 
(Mary  E.  Curley  Intermediate  School) :  Construction 
of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  building  on 
Centre   street,   corner  of  Pershing  road  .      .      .      .       1,127  02 

Item   71,   1930. —  Gilbert   Stuart   District,  Dorchester: 

Enlargement  of  yard  for  intermediate  school      .  93  08 


Total   $5,220  10 


To 

Item  9,  1927.—  Eliot  District,  North  End:  Addition  to 

yard  of  Pormort  School   $5,220  10 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  23,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  20,  1930. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain 
(Mary  E.  Curley  Intermediate  School) :  Construction 
of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  building  on 
Centre  street,  corner  of  Pershing  road      .      .      .         $1,500  00 

To 

Item  54,  1930.—  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Land  for  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school  build- 
ing with  basement  assembly  room       ....         $1,500  00 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  July  30,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  57,  1 930  —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester: 
Plans  for  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary  school 
building  on  Morton  street,  corner  of  Pine  Ridge 
road   $1,000  00 


To 

Item  38, 1929. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and 
plans  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building  with 
basement  auditorium   $1,000  00 

On  November  16,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  July  30,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  56, 1930  —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End:  Con- 
struction of  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school 
building  with  basement  assembly  room       .      .      .  $2,000  00 

To 

Item  38, 1930. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and 
plans  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building  with 
basement  auditorium.    (Item  38,  1929)      .      .      .  $2,000  00 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  23,  1930,  July  14,  1930,  and  July  30,  1930,  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations 
listed  below: 

From 

Item  20,  1930. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain 
(Mary  E.  Curley  Intermediate  School) :  Construction 
of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  building  on 
Centre  street,  corner  of  Pershing  road  .... 

Item.  24,  1930. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Furnishing 
nine-classroom  addition  to  Thomas  J.  Kenny  School, 

Item  42,  1930  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Plans 
for  nine-classroom  addition  to  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  elementary  school  building  


$35,000  00 
683  63 

1,191  57 


Carried  forward 


$36,875  20 
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Brought  forward   $36,875  20 

Item  43,  1980. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Con- 
struction of  nine-classroom  addition  to  William  Ellery 

Channing  elementary  school  building   ....  17,000  00 

Item  56, 1930. —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End:  Con- 
struction of  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school 

building  with  basement  assembly  room      .      .      .  116,124  80 

Total   $170,000  00 


To 

Item  12,  1931. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Con- 
struction of  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building 
with  basement  auditorium      .......       $170,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  5,  1928,  and  July  30,  1930,  the  following  amounts 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  as 


listed  below: 

From 

Item    13,    1928. —  Bowditch    District,    Jamaica  Plain: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Margaret  Fuller  School        .      .  $1,85177 

Item  56,  1930.—  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Construction  of  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school 
building  with  basement  assembly  room       .      .      .  2,010  00 

Total   $3,861  77 

To 

Item  13, 1931  —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Grading  and  fencing  of  Margaret  Fuller  Schoolyard,  $3,861  77 


On  December  7,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  July  14,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  37,  1930.—  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Fairmount 


elementary  school  building   $4,875  00 

To 

Item  14,  1931. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  for  elementary  school  building  (Fairmount 
section)   $4,875  00 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  10,  1929,  and  July  14,  1930,  the  following  amounts 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  listed 


below : 

From 

Item  Jfi,  1929. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester 
(Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys):  Further  grading 

and  other  work  on  athletic  field   $5,000  00 

Item,  40,  19S0. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Plans  for  eight-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P.  Seaver 

elementary  school  building   2,168  55 

Total   $7,168  55 


To 

Item   16,   1931. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester: 

Furnishing  of  Charles  H.  Taylor  school  building     .  $7,168  75 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  14,  1930,  July  30,  1930f  and  November  17,  1930,  the 
following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1931  item  of  school 


accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  42,  1930.—  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Plans 
for  nine-classroom  addition  to  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  elementary  school  building   $2,000  00 

Item  56,  1930.—  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End:  Con- 
struction of  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school 
building  with  basement  assembly  room       .      .      .  29,865  20 

Item  67,  1 930  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Construction  of  thirty-classroom  unit  of  forty- 
classroom  intermediate  school  building       .      .      .  8,134  80 

Total  $40,000  00 


To 

Item  15,  1931. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Furnishing  of  Clarence  R.  Edwards  inter- 
mediate school  building   $40,000  00 


AMENDMENTS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ORDERS  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

Orders  making  amendments  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee, 
as  follows: 

On  April  6,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 
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On  motion  the  Board  voted:  Yeas  4,  nays  0,  absent  1,  to  rescind  its 
action  of  October  20,  1930,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  an  appropriation 
to  a  1930  item  of  school  accommodations,  as  listed  below: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  3,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations,  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  29,  1929. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Plans  and 
construction  of  nine-classroom  addition  to  Thomas  J.  ' 
Kenny  School    . .   .$4,300  00 

To 

Item  66,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Enlargement  of  the  schoolyard  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Edwin  P.  Seaver 
elementary  school  building   $4,300  0Q 

On  motion,  the  Board  voted:  Yeas  4,  nays  0,  absent  1,  to  rescind  that 
part  of  its  action  of  July  14,  1930,  which  approved  the  following  item 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  new  land 
and  building  item : 

Item  41,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Construction  of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 
Seaver  elementary  school  building       ....      $125,000  00 

On  May  6,  1931,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  the  action  of  this  committee  at  the  meeting  of  April  17, 
1931,  whereby  the  following  order  was  passed,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
rescinded: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  313  of  the 
Acts  of  1930,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 
Item  68,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P.  Seaver 

elementary  school  building  

Item  69,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building  .... 
Item  70, 1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
.  Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building  .... 
Item  72,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis  Parkman 

school  building  


$3,000  00 
62,000  00 
2,000  00 
4,300  00 


Carried  forward 


$71,300  00 
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Financial  Statement  —  Continued. 

Brought  forward       .      .      .  •   $71,300  00 

Item  73,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   50,200  00 

Item  74, 1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   3,500  00 

Total   $125,000  00 


Ordered,  That  the  action  of  this  committee  at  the  meeting  of  April  17, 
1931,  whereby  the  following  order  was  passed,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
rescinded: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  9,  1928,  January  28,  1929,  and  June  3,  1929,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  listed  below: 

•  From 
Item  26, 1928. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury : 


Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five -classrooms, 
Grades  I.  to  VI.    (Item  21,  1928)        ....  $181  93 

Item  3,  1929  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....  795  22 

Item  24,  1929  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for 
eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School   451  58 

Item  29,  1929. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Plans  and 
construction  of  nine-classroom  addition  to  Thomas  J. 
Kenny  School   15,024  97 

Total  *    .      .      .      .      .  $16,453  70 

To 

Item  73,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building        .      .      .      .      .      .  $16,453  70 


Ordered,  That  the  action  of  this  committee  at  the  meeting  of  April  17, 
1931,  whereby  the  following  order  was  passed,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
rescinded: 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $6,346.30  resulting  from  the  sale  of  city  prop- 
erty, schools,  special  fund  as  reported  by  the  City  Auditor,  is  hereby 
appropriated  as  follows: 

Item  73,   1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica 
Plain: 

Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   $6,346  30 


Ordered,  That  the  action  of  this  committee  at  the  meeting  of  April  6, 
1931,  which  rescinded  that  part  of  its  action  of  July  14,  1930,  which 
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Financial  Statement  —  Continued. 

approved  the  following  item  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  new  land  and  building  item,  be,  and  the  same  is, 
hereby  rescinded: 

Item  41,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Construction  of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 
Seaver  elementary  school  building       ....      SI  25,000  00 


Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  by  the  School  Committee  under  date  of 
July  14,  1930,  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  new  land  and  building  items  and  the  additional  cost  of  a  land  and 
building  item  previously  authorized,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  second  line  of  Item  41  to  immediately  follow  the  words 
"Jamaica  Plain"  the  following: 

(a)    Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building       .      .      .         S3, 000  00 

Insert  in  the  second  line  to  immediately  precede  the  word  "Construction" 
(&). 

Strike  out  the  word  "eight"  in  the  third  line  and  substitute  in  place 
thereof  the  word  "four." 

Insert  in  the  fifth  line  to  immediately  follow  the  word  "building," 


$62,000  and  the  following: 

(c)  Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin 

P.  Seaver  elementary  school  building  .      .      .  $2,000  00 

(d)  Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis  Park- 

man  school  building   4,300  00 

(e)  Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building       .      .      .      .     • .  50,200  00 
(J)    Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   3,500  00 

So  that  Item  41  of  1930  shall  read  as  follows: 
Item  41,  1930. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
(a)    Plans  for  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin  P. 

Seaver  elementary  school  building       .      .      .         S3, 000  00 
(6)    Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin 

P.  Seaver  elementary  school  building  .      .      .         62,000  00 

(c)  Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Edwin 

P.  Seaver  elementary  school  building  .      .      .  2,000  00 

(d)  Plans   for   four-classroom   addition   to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   4,300  00 

(e)  Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   50,200  00 

(/)    Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Francis 

Parkman  school  building   3,500  00 

Total  ....      .'     .  .      .      .      .      $125,000  00 


The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  totaled  $2,215,173.27. 
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Financial  Statement  —  Concluded. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $1,853,686.30  has  been  pro- 
vided by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
years  as  referred  to  in  a  foregoing  statement. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  School  Buildings,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  them  in  their  report. 

SUMMARY   OF  APPROPRIATIONS,   CREDITS   TO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AND  TRANSFERS. 

General  school  purposes : 
Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks, 
stenographers,  supervisors  of  attendance 
and  other  employees       ....   $424,939  16 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of 

the  supervising  staff  and  others     .       12,291,403  53 
Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of 

matrons  ".     931,609  73 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current 

for  power   482,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  :         1,043,962  23 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and 

pensions  to  custodians     ....        2,950  00 

Pensions  to  veterans  7,910  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better 
training  for  citizenship  of  foreign-born 

persons   45,591  00 

Vocational  guidance        .      .      .      ..     .      59,192  73 

Physical   education   (salaries   of  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  and 
others,  and  supplies  and  incidentals  — 
day  schools  and  playgrounds)        .      .     349,209  48 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,   salaries  of 

school  nurses,  and  care  of  teeth       .      .     227,913  40 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries 

and  supplies  and  incidentals)  .      .      .      93,174  83 

Pensions  to  teachers   216,138  59 

 $16,175,994  68 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  etc.     .      .      .      1,683,081  47 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc   2,215,173  27 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years)      .      .      .      1,853,686  30 

Total  $21,927,935  72 
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On  the  following  pages  appears  detailed  information 
on  the  items  indicated  below: 

Page. 

1.  Percentage    of    expenditures    for  certain 

purposes  38 

2.  Percentage  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  39 

3.  Comparison  of  expenditures  ....  40 

4.  Details  of  expenditures  for  "  lands,  plans 

and  construction  of  school  buildings  "  and 
for  "  alterations  and  repairs,  including 
furniture,  fixtures,  etc."      ....  41 

5.  Detailed  statement  of  income  received  dur- 

ing year  41-45 

6.  Vocational  education  —  aid  from  Common- 

wealth   .      .      .  45-46 

7.  Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth 

on  account  of  employment  of  teachers 

and  others  46-47 

8.  Pensions  to  teachers  who  were  retired  before 

the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Retire- 
ment System  or  who  have  not  become 
members  of  such  system     ....  47-49 

9.  Subdivision  of  expenditures  for  supplies  and 

incidentals     .......  50-54 

10.  Fuel  and  light  —  prices  paid  under  contract 

and  summary  of  expenditures    .      .      .  54-56 

11.  Methods  of  apportioning  costs  of  general 

control,  supervision  and  other  items  .      .  56-57 

12.  Apportionment  of  income  received  during 

year  57-58 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CERTAIN  PURPOSES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, including  furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,  in  percentage 
of  the  whole  sum,  is  shown  below : 


Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

$407,670  97 

2.6 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 

12,156,947  24 

77.9 

910,294  87 

5.8 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  

469,645  95 

3.0 

953,340  85 

6.1 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

37,142  78 

0.2 

57,477  74 

0.4 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 

supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  incidentals 

320,744  89 

2.1 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

216,708  51 

1.4 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies  and 

81,872  75 

0.5 

Total  

$15,611,846  55 

100.0 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.* 


Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 
supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  and  others  

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to  cus- 
todians  

Pensions  to  veterans  

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 
citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons  

Vocational  guidance  

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others  and  supplies  and  incidentals  — 
day  schools  and  playgrounds)  

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 
care  of  teeth  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies  and 
incidentals)  

Pensions  to  teachers  

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  exist- 
ing school  yards  

Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings  

Total  


$407,670  97 

12,156,947  24 
910,294  87 
469,645  95 
953,340  85 

2,739  25 
2,904  00 

37,142  78 
57,477  74 

320,744  89 

216,708  51 

81,872  75 
128,423  58 


1,627,399  42 
3,811,202  99 


$21,184,515  79 


*  Exclusive  of  interest,  sinking  fund  and  serial  debt  requirements,  and  of  pensions  to 
teachers  and  others,  who  are  members  of  Boston  Retirement  System. 
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COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1931  and  1930,  exclusive  of  lands 
and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
several  items. 


1931. 

1930. 

■ 

Increases, 

1QQ1  Ai'nr  innn 

iyoi  over  lyou. 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries   of   administrative  officers, 

clerks,   stenographers,  supervisors 

of  attendance  and  other  employees, 

$407,670  97 

$401,235  02 

$6,435  95 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  mem- 

bers of  the  supervising  staff  and 

others  

12,156,947  24 

11,941,918  47 

215,028  77 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of 

910,294  87 

903,902  75 

6,392  12 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  cur- 

469,645  95 

454,021  89 

15,624  06 

953,340  85 

961,590  92 

8,250  07* 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance 

and  pensions  to  custodians  

2,739  25 

2,968  12 

228  87* 

Pensions  to  veterans  

2,904  00 

968  00 

1,936  00 

Promoting    the    Americanization  and 

better    training    for    citizenship  of 

37,142  78 

t 

37,142  78 

57,477  74 

t 

57,477  74 

Physical      education      (salaries  of 

teachers,  members  of  the  supervis- 

ing staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals  —  day  schools  and  play- 

320,744  89 

281,450  53 

39,294  36 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of 

216,708  51 

214,257  96 

2,450  55 

Extended  use   of  the  public  schools 

(salaries    and    supplies    and  inci- 

81,872  75 

85,510  19 

3,637  44* 

128,423  58 

125,335  43 

3,088  15 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings, 

and  for  furniture,  f  xtures,  and  means 

of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 

protection  for  existing  buildings,  and 

for  improving  existing  school  yards . . . 

1,627,399  42 

1,635,552  81 

8,153  39* 

Totals  

$17,373,312  80 

$17,008,712  09 

$364,600  71 

*  Decrease.  f  Included  under  general  school  purposes  in  1930. 
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DETAILS  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  "LANDS,  PLANS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS"  AND  FOR 
"ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS,  INCLUDING  FURNITURE, 
FIXTURES,  ETC." 


The  details  of  expenditures  under  the  two  appropria- 
tion items,  viz.,  "  Lands,  plans  and  construction  of 
school  buildings"  and  " Alterations  and  repairs,  includ- 
ing furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,"  are  not  set  forth  in  this 
report  for  the  reason  that  while  the  School  Committee 
makes  appropriations  under  existing  statutes  for  such 
items,  the  actual  expenditures  are  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Buildings. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  School  Buildings  for  the  details  of 
expenditures  under  these  appropriations. 

The  expenditures  are  shown  in  the  Report  of  the 
Business  Manager  by  totals  only,  as  follows: 

a.  Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings      .    $3,811,202  99 

b.  Alterations  and  repairs,  including  furniture,  fixtures, 


etc   1,627,399  42 


Total  $5,438,602  41 


DETAILED   STATEMENT  OF   INCOME  RECEIVED  DURING 

YEAR. 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils: 

Teachers  College   $4,398  00 

Latin  and  high  schools       ....  26,475  40 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools      •.  718  54 

Boston  Clerical  School       ....  772  35 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes  .      .  33,468  35 

Boston  Trade  School    .....  51,902  34 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes      .  2,101  20 

Continuation  School   12,425  90 

Day  School  for  Immigrants       ...  28  06 
Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 

Arts   ;.  98  40 

Evening  high  schools   252  00 


Carried  forward 


$132,640  54 
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Brought  forward  

$132,640 

54 

Evening  elementary  schools 

6 

80 

Evening  Opportunity  School 

— 

Lip-reading  classes  

120 

70 

Speech  improvement  classes 

42 

54 

Summer  Review  elementary  and  inter- 

mediate schools        .      .      .  •  . 

225 

00 

Summer  Review  High  Schools  . 

1,830 

00 

State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)  . 

12,152 

48 

Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 

wealth)   

86,672 

84 

One-half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston 

pupils  attending  state-aided  schools  in 
other  cities  and  towns  (from  the  Com- 
monwealth)   


1,306  50 


Smith  Fund  

Stoughton  Fund  

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension 
classes) : 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1929,  to 
August  31,  1930   $43,366  40 

Boston  Trade  School: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September   1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    85,218  62 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes: 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    8,311  02 

Continuation  School,  compulsory: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    89,009  94 

Brighton     High     School,  Co-operative 
Course: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 
August  31,  1930    ......      13,793  85 

Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1929,  to 
August  31,  1930    27,737  12 


$234,997  40 
344  50 
212  00 


Carried  forward 


$267,436  95     $235,553  90 
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Brought  forward  $267,436  95      $235,553  90 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Co- 
operative Course: 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    16,394  11 

East  Boston  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course : 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September   1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    16,170  41 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1929,  to 
August  31,  1930    11,820  28 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household 
Arts  Department: 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 
August  31,  1930    47,910  13 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Boys, 
Co-operative  Course: 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 
August  31,  1930    13,578  25 

South  Boston  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    6,030  86 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department : 
Reimbursement  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .      .        6,180  01 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September   1,   1929,  to 

August  31,  1930    8,635  82 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1929,  to 
August  31,  1930    .      .      .      .      .        1,986  30 

  396,143  12 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)   4,357  16 

Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 

Americanization  (chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919)    .  17,824  12 

Carried  forward  $653,878  30 
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Brought  Jorward  $653,878  30 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment     .  *   61,012  05 

George-Reed  Fund,  allotment   740  29 

Lighting  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)        .  516  97 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors   324  75 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies   4,520  56 

Sale  of  car  tickets     .      .      .      .    .  .  >    .      .      .      .  1,613  75 

Registration  fees  for  improvement  courses  .      .      .      .  11,021  78 

Refunds,  salaries,  etc   2,453  80 

Loan  of  musical  instruments  to  pupils,  and  instrumental 

instruction  to  pupils   19,976  38 

Reimbursement  from  Commonwealth,  conservation  of  eye- 
sight (chapter  229,  General  Acts  of  1919)       .      .      .  6,907  00 

Electric  current  used   44  27 

Sale  of  manual  arts  material   1,493  46 

Manual  arts,  work  done  for   Department  of  School 

Buildings   4,733  58 

Incidentals   273  68 

Ttecreational  Handicraft  Classes: 

Sale  of  products,  etc   259  14 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Sale  of  products,  etc   16,446  20 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Sale  of  products,  etc   $6,408  85 

Work  done  for  Department  of  School 

Buildings   8,183  75 

  14,592  60 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

Sale  of  products,  etc   1,386  91 

Vacation  Schools: 

Sale  of  products,  etc.    299  23 

Telephone  charges   419  92 

Forfeited  advance  payments: 

Evening  high  schools  $4,626  00 

Evening  elementary  schools  .  .  .  1,094  00 
Evening  Opportunity  classes     .      .      .  214  00 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes      .  841  00 

Interest   231  48 

  7,006  48 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  returns,  etc.,  from 

games   .      .      .  254  14 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 

centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations     .  -   .  10,533  25 

Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.,  Department  of  School 

Buildings   1,206  15 

Dog  licenses  $30,274  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs        ....        6,267  85 

 ■         24,006  15 

Total  income  *  $845,920  79 


*  Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds. 
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Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund   $191  26 

Eastburn  School  Fund   442  50 

Franklin  Medal  Fund    40  00 

Gibson  School  Fund   4,146  69 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund   336  00 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund   1,136  18 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund   144  00 

Charlestown  School  Fund   227  62 

Comins  School  Library  Fund   10  63 

Latin  School  Prize  Fund   39  50 

Lawrence  High  School  Fund    80  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund        ......  80  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund   20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund   41  26 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund   40  00 

Devens  Infant  School  Fund   40  00 

Webb  Franklin  School  Fund   Ill  00 

Smith  Fund  *   344  50 

Stoughton  Fund  *   212  00 

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund  ....  50  00 

Henry  B.  Hall  Fund   671  86 

Edward  S.  Goulston  Fund   45  00 

Prince  School  Fund   7  60 


$8,457  60 

The  income  of  each  of  the  above  funds  is  available 
for  and  limited  to  expenditures  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bequest  or  donation. 

Expenditures  Under  Trust  Funds. 


Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund,  Income  ....  $358  90 

Eastburn  School  Fund,  Income   550  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund,  Income   57  60 

Gibson  School  Fund,  Income   3,569  73 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund,  Income   389  38 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund,  Income  ....  2,847  96 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund,  Income   — 


Total   $7,773  57 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION=AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  the  Common- 
wealth has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury  during  the 


Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.    (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $396,143.12  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  detailed  statement  of  income  received 
during  year. 

This  sum  represents,  in  all  instances  except  one 
(Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), one-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.    The  amounts  are  as  follows: 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension  classes) : 


From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  $43,366  40 
Boston  Trade  School: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  85,218  62 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  8,311  02 
Continuation  School,  compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  89,009  94 
Brighton  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  13,793  85 
Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  27,737  12 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  16,394  11 
East  Boston  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  16,170  41 
Hyde  Park  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .      .      .  11,820  28 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts;    Household  Arts  Depart- 
ment: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  47,910  13 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  for  Boys,  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  .  13,578  25 
South  Boston  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  .  6,030  86 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .      .      .  6,180  01 
Evening   Practical  Arts   Courses   (evening  elementary 
schools) : 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .  ...  8,635  82 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930  .      .      .  1,986  30 

Total   $396,143  12 


REIMBURSEMENT     FROM     THE     COMMONWEALTH  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  70  of  the  General 
Laws  the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  to  the  city 
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during  the  financial  year  the  sum  of  $872,106.09,  as 
reimbursement  on  account  of  employment  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  assistant  superintendents  and 
superintendent.  This  money,  however,  is  not  used 
as  an  income  item  in  the  School  Committee  budget, 
but  is  used  under  the  law  by  the  Board  of  Assessors  as 
an  income  item  in  connection  with  the  determination 
of  the  tax  rate  for  the  year. 

PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS  WHO  WERE  RETIRED  BEFORE  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
OR  WHO  HAVE  NOT  BECOME  MEMBERS  OF  SUCH  SYSTEM. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter,  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  SI, 000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.  This  sum  was  found  insuffi- 
cient and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special  Act  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
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school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908." 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  1908, 
payments  for  pensions  and  payments  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  up  to  and  including  the  year  1927: 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 


Pension  to  Retired  Teachers. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 
manent Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
Tax  Levy. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 

Financial 
Year. 

From  the 
i  ax  Levy. 

Transfers 
from  Accrued 
Interest  of  the 

Permanent 
Pension  Fund. 

From  Amount 

Paid  over 
by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Total 
Pensions. 

manent  Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
Fund  Paid 
over  by  the 
Common- 
wealth.* 

iyuo-uy . . . . 

$1,678  50 

$l,D7o  01) 

lyuy— iu.  . . . 

8,075  12 

— 

8,075  12 

$liy,lol  (Jo 

1910-11.... 

26,247  88 

26,247  88 

39,946  77 

1911-12.... 

55,350  31 

— 

— 

55,350  31 

12,420  53 

1912-13... 

64,510  76 

64,510  76 

5,681  66 

1913-14. . . . 

72,012  76 

$880  43 

72,893  19 

— 

1914-15. . . . 

73,854  36 

7,628  60 

81,482  96 

1915-16... 

90,011  87 

90,011  87 

15,741  25 

1916-17.... 

96,029  97 

96,029  97 

11,631  48 

1917-18.... 

104,347  95 

104,347  95 

5,432  37 

$24,321  96 

1918-19.... 

107,911  83 

2,870  55 

110,782  38 

22,490  03 

1919-20.... 

106,325  73 

$10,066  86 

116,392  59 

18,175  03 

1920-21.... 

104,324  02 

23,243  77 

127,567  79 

10,450  65 

1921-22 .... 

106,845  62 

27,938  06 

134,783  68 

17,590  83 

1922-23 .... 

109,017  18 

34,018  61 

143,035  79 

21,704  83 

1923-24.... 

112,460  31 

32,705  29 

145,165  60 

1924-25.... 

115,584  03 

30,072  99 

145,657  02 

85,649  66 

1925  

120,417  55 
124,666  18 
128,874  03 

7,538  60 

127,956  15 

72,284  00 
71,859  45 
73,227  88 

1926  

7,031  94 
4,141  79 

131,698  12 
133,015  82 

1927  

Totals. . 

$1,728,545  96 

$11,379  58 

$176,757  91 

$1,916,683  45 

$210,035  14 

$417,754  32 

Grand  total,  twentv  vears  (nensions  and  Davmente  to  Permanent  Fund} 

$2,544,472  91 

*  Under  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 
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During  the  year  1928  the  amount  available  for 
pensions  to  teachers  from  the  tax  levy  has  been  reduced 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  382  of  the  Acts  of  1928 
from  seven  cents  to  five  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
average  valuation  upon  which  appropriations  are  based. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1928  and  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  382  of  the  Acts  of  1928  balances  remaining 
unexpended  from  the  funds  available  for  ''Pensions  to 
Teachers"  will  no  longer  be  paid  over  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  for  investment.  Such 
balances  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
in  any  year  subsequent  to  1928. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1931,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  155  of  the  Acts  of  1931,  so  much  only 
of  the  above  sum  of  five  cents  shall  be  appropriated  in 
any  year  as,  in  the  determination  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, will,  together  with  the  amount  of  other  sums 
available  during  that  year  for  payment  of  such  pensions 
produce  sufficient  funds  to  make  full  payment  on  account 
of  said  pensions  required  during  that  year. 


APPROPRIATIONS,  EXPENDITURES  AND  BALANCES  —  PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


Financial 
Year. 

Balance  from 
year  next 
preceding. 

Appropriation 
Tax  Levy. 

Reimbursement 

from  the 
Commonwealth. 

Total 
Available. 

Expenditures. 

Balances. 

1928  

$94,100  48 
95,462  76 
97,435  65 

$75,580  23 
78,918  60 
77,895  47 
81,209  82 

$169,680  71 
212,532  58 
260,264  20 
216,138  59 

$131,529  49 
127,599  50 
125,335  43 
128,423  58 

$38,151  22 
84,933  08 

134,928  77 
87,715  01 

1929  

$38,151  22 
84,933  08 
134,928  77 

1930  

1931  
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SUBDIVISION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND 
INCIDENTALS. 

Supplies  and  Incidentals,  General. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  supplies  and  incidentals  are  subdivided  as 
follows : 


Text-books   $184,036  46 

Reference  books   16,802  72 

Rebinding  books   12,969  40 

Music  sheets   374  11 

Globes   821  85 

Maps  .      .      .  •                                                   .  7,142  78 

Charts   1,040  82 

Science  apparatus,  supplies  and  incidentals  .      .      .      .  15,238  86 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  equipment   10,962  38 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  ....  21,835  32 

Postage  expenses  of  principals       .      .      . 1     .      .      .  4,180  29 

Stationery  for  schools   92,848  72 

Other  educational  supplies  and  incidentals  ....  47,596  93 
Shop  and  manual  training  supplies,  hand  tools,  etc.,  for 

elementary  and  intermediate  schools  ....  30,321  76 
Shop  and  manual  training  supplies,  hand  tools,  etc.,  for 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   4,704  87 

Shop  and  manual  training  supplies,  hand  tools,  etc.,  for 

Teachers  College,  Latin  and  high  schools  (exclusive  of 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School)     .      .      .      .      .      .  22,548  19 

Shop  and  manual  training  supplies,  hand  tools,  etc.,  for 

special  and  evening  schools      .      .      .      ...      .  38,135  80 

Shop  and  manual  traimng  supplies,  hand  tools,  etc.,  general 

stock   8,781  58 

Gardening  supplies  and  incidentals   4,504  30 

Recreational  handicraft  classes,  supplies  and  incidentals  .  301  50 
Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and 

intermediate  schools   25,915  60 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  Teachers  College, 

Latin  and  high  schools   4,259  05 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  and  evening 

schools   1,711  74 

Drawing  supplies,  general  stock   6,662  26 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   1,499  78 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools   2,816  05 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  other  schools  and 

classes   6,861  52 


Carried  forward   8574,874  64 
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Brought  forward  $574,874  64 

Sewing  supplies,  general  stock   5,496  21 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new  and  rentals 

for  Teachers  College,  Latin  and  high  schools  .  .  .  23,474  74 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new,  rentals  and 

repairs,  elementary  and  special  schools  ....  3,876  02 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new  and  rentals 

for  Continuation  School   32  50 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new  and  rentals 

for  Boston  Clerical  School   4,017  96 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Teachers 

College,  Latin  and  high  schools   2,603  12 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Con- 
tinuation School   133  05 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Boston 

Clerical  School   243  08 

Military  drill  supplies  and  equipment,  and  expenses  of 

annual  parade   11,360  77 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  visual  education  .  .  .  12,766  77 
Cookery  supplies,  elementary  and  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   22,830  97 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  and  evening 

schools  and  High  School  of  Practical  Arts      .      .      .  8,951  06 

Pianos   6,742  00 

Silent  piano  keyboards   — 

Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music  stands   .      .  3,871  65 

Repairs  on  orchestral  and  band  instruments      .      .      .  1,852  41 

Orchestral  and  band  music   1 ,450  06 

Music  pouches                                                        .  248  38 

Expenses  of  bands,  and  bugle  and  drum  corps  competi- 
tions   499  30 

Music  festival  expenses   830  11 

Piano  covers  and  stools   112  02 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs   2,117  50 

Repairs,  regulation  and  reconstruction  of  pianos       .      .  492  37 

Moving  pianos   562  12 

Printing,  stock  for  printing,  and  binding  of  documents 

and  pamphlets   31,344  36 

Advertising  examinations,  etc   731  77 

Publishing  proceedings  of  School  Committee       .      .      .  7,171  69 

Office  supplies   4,485  56 

Office  equipment   1,786  77 

Office  printing   2,647  55 

Office  postage   7,446  27 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment supplies   5,441  20 

Custodians'  supplies  and  equipment    .    *  .      .      .      .  28,859  97 

Trucking  and  express  charges   3,849  98 


Carried  forward  $783,203  93 
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Brought  forward        .      .      ...      .      .   ...      .  $783,203  93 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   32,857  98 

Tuition  of  pupils  attending  state-aided  industrial  schools 

and  agricultural  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  .      .  2,602  53 

Refunds  of  tuition  charges   225  56 

Transportation,  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  (except  street 

car  tickets)   1,694  57 

Car  tickets   24,134  65 

Diplomas  and  certificates       .    4,393  86 

Removing  ashes  and  debris   1 ,565  00 

Surety  bonds   231  20 

School  Committee  contingent  fund   1 ,087  94 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff  to  conventions   999  84 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff  visiting  candidates  for  appointment 

or  promotion   51  50 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   4,445  50 

Telephone  and  telegraph   25,448  82 

Towels  and  soap  for  use  of  teachers  and  pupils '         .      .  7,160  13 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   170  00 

Improvement  courses  for  teachers   17,733  00 

Services  of  certified  public  accountants,  auditing  accounts,  1,664  55 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Manager      .      .      .  1,822  00 

Expert  stenographic  services  to  the  Secretary    ...  17  70 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Superintendent  .      .      .      .  117  00 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  etc.     .      .      .  4,637  46 

Automobile  mileage  for  officers,  supervisors  and  teachers,  4,744  92 

Automobile  hire   1,445  60 

Auto  coupe  for  fuel  engineer                                        .  551  75 

Exchange  of  old  truck,  supply  room   2,375  00 

Administration  Library,  books  and  supplies       .      .      .  1,059  12 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses,  1,706  13 

School  exhibits   48  66 

Memorial  portraits  of  Boston  schoolboys  who  died  in  World 

War   17,640  00 

Sundries   7,504  95 


Total  $953,340  85 


Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Physical  Education. 
Regular. 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  football,  baseball 

and  other  games    .      .      .      .      .      .  $2,586  63 

Expenses  conducting  football,  baseball  and 

other  games   2,976  54 

Supplies  for  gymnastic  games  and  play  in 

school  buildings  and  yards  ....  957  47 

Carried  forward   $6,520  64 
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Brought  forward   $6,520  64 

Gymnasium  apparatus,  new  and  repairs      .  1,053  48 
Office  supplies,  printing,  postage,  car  tickets 

and  incidentals   1,10151 

Automobile  mileage   151  80 

Automobile   supplies,   equipment,  repairs, 

etc   894  02 

  $9,721  45 

Playgrounds. 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs    ....  $13,561  35 

Games  and  play  supplies  and  incidentals     .  9,553  34 

Printing  and  certificates   134  40 

Automobile  mileage   579  53 

  23,828  62 

Total  $33,550  07 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

School  centers  $5,151  86 

Use  of  school  accommodations  for  various 

purposes  .      .   127  38 

Postage,  printing,  car  tickets,  office  supplies 

and  incidentals   191  87 

Automobile  mileage   175  40 

 $5,646  51 

Debit  transfer  from  fuel  and  light   8,000  00 

Total  $13,646  51 

School  Physicians,  School  Nurses  and  Care  of  Teeth. 
Transportation  of  pupils  to  dental  infirmaries    .      .      .         $3,471  05 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  Better  Training  for  Citizenship 

of  Foreign-Born  Persons. 
Books  and  stationery   $153  23 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Office  supplies,  printing,  postage  and  car  tickets      .      .  $713  70 

Summary. 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  general      .      .      .  $953,340  85 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  physical  education  .  33,550  07 
Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  extended  use  of  the 

public  schools   13,646  51 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  dental  infirmaries    .      .      .  3,471  05 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  Americanization     .  153  23 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  vocational  guidance,  713  70 


Total  $1,004,875  41 
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FUEL  AND  LIGHT  — PRICES  PAID   UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR 
FUEL,  AND  SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 

From  January  1,  1931,  to  June  15,  1931,  coal  was 
purchased  under  contract  as  follows: 

Semi-Bituminous  Coal. 

Burton-Furber  Coal  Company: 

City  Proper  *   $5 . 82  per  ton. 

South  Boston   5.82  " 

Roxbury   5.86  8 

Dorchester   5.96  " 

Charlestown   5.61  " 

Brighton   5.91  " 

City  Fuel  Company: 

City  Proper  *   $5.85  per  ton. 

East  Boston   5.75  " 

West  Roxbury   6.25 

Hyde  Park  >~     .  6.25 

Anthracite  Coal. 

City  Fuel  Company: 

City  Proper   $12.65  per  ton. 

South  Boston   12.75 

East  Boston   12.55 

Roxbury   12.75 

Dorchester   12.75  " 

Charlestown                                              .      .  12.65  " 

Brighton  '.      .  12.85  " 

West  Roxbury   13.00  6 

Blue  Hill  Coal  Company: 

Hyde  Park   $12. 26  per  ton. 

Beginning  June  16,  1931,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  coal  was  purchased  under  contract  as 
follows : 

Semi-Bituminous  Coal. 

Burton-Furber  Coal  Company: 

Charlestown   $5. 47  per  ton. 

West  Roxbury   -        5.98  " 

Hyde  Park   5.98 

City  Fuel  Company: 

City  Proper   $5 . 64  per  ton. 

South  Boston   5.68 

East  Boston   5.48  " 

Roxbury   5.68 

Dorchester   5.74  " 

*  One-half  requirements. 
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Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Company: 

Brighton   $5.66  per  ton. 

Anthracite  Coal. 

Tremont  Coal  Company: 

City  Proper   $11 . 95  per  ton. 

South  Boston   11.95  « 

East  Boston   12.20 

Roxbury   11.95 

Dorchester   11.95 

Charlestown   12.05 

Brighton   12.05  " 

West  Roxbury   11.95  " 

Hyde  Park                                               .      .  12.20 

Fuel  and  Light  (Including  Electric  Current  for  Power). 


Semi- 

American 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

Coal. 

Coal. 

Number 

Number 

of  Tons 

of  Tons 

Purchased. 

Purchased. 

27,876.195 

2,413.94 

$190,656  53 

Expenses,  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel 

Expenses  moving  coal  

494|  cords  of  wood  


2,351  00 
305  98 
7,642  12 


Add  premium  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality 
of  coal  being  above  contract  requirements 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 
quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements 


$200,955  63 

74  92 
$201,030  55 

93  95 
$200,936  60 


1,587,431.44  gallons  fuel  oil    ....     $60,722  89 

Add  premium  allowed  contractor  on  account 
of  quality  of  oil  exceeding  contract  re- 
quirements   774  66 

$61,497  55 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   6  64 

  61,490  91 

Total  $262,427  51 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation  for  Extended  Use 
of  the  Public  Schools,  to  cover  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school 
centers  and  other  activities   2,275  27 


Carried  forward 


$260,152  24 
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Brought  forward 


$260,152  24 


Light  and  Power. 


Electric  current  for  light  and  power 


$194,572  46 
20,176  12 
469  86 


Gas  . 
Mazda  lamps 


Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation  for 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  to 
cover  cost  of  light  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities  


$215,218  44 


5,724  73 


Net  total,  light  and  power 


209,493  71 


Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light  (including 

electric  current  for  power)  ......      $469,645  95 


METHODS  OF  APPORTIONING  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 


In  the  appended  numbered  tables  will  be  found  in 
detail  the  costs  of  schools  and  of  all  other  activities  in 
operation  during  the  financial  year,  with  the  exception 
of  repairs,  alterations,  furniture  and  construction  costs 
which  are  made  by  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

The  costs  as  shown  on  the  other  tables  have  been 
recapitulated  on  Table  No.  1.  The  costs  of  general  con- 
trol, supervision  and  other  items  have  been  included 
thereon.  Total  and  net  costs  may  therefore  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  No.  1. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  general  con- 
trol, supervision  and  other  items  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  an  office  or 
department  could  be  charged  directly  against  a  school 
or  group  of  schools,  it  has  been  so  charged.  For  the 
purposes  of  apportioning  residuary  costs,  the  average 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  financial  year 
has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  schools  such  as  evening 
schools  and  summer  schools  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  relative  average,  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  service  such  teachers 
render  during  the  year  as  compared  with  that  rendered 
by  teachers  in  the  day  schools. 


SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS. 
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Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
supervision,  the  number  of  teachers  supervised  by  the 
respective  departments  has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In 
some  instances  the  cost  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of 
percentages  furnished  by  the  director  of  a  department. 
None  of  the  costs  of  general  control  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  overhead  costs,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is,  of  course, 
arbitrary.  There  are  other  methods  just  as  satisfac- 
tory. There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  basis  for  appor- 
tioning costs  of  overhead  charges.  Each  city  apparently 
has  a  plan  of  its  own. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME  RECEIVED  DURING  YEAR. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  credited 
to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  department 
has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been  appor- 
tioned in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools. 

The  result  is  as  follows: 

Direct  Credits  and  Tuition  Receipts. 

Direct  credits  to  each  school,  etc.  $536,604  95 

Tuition  received  from  non-resident  pupils    ....        234,997  40 


Total 


$771,602  35 
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Group  Credits  and  Balance  Apportioned. 


Group 
Credits. 


Balance 
Apportioned 


$503 

32 

$503  32 

11,377 

77 

11,377  77 

30,434 

60 

37,341  60 

.  198 

56 

198  56 

230 

88 

230  88 

406 

35 

406  35 

637 

23 

637  23 

470 

99 

470  99 

286 

29 

286  29 

64 

65 

64  65 

55 

41 

55  41 

152 

38 

152  38 

Teachers  College  

Latin  and  high  schools  

Elementary  and  intermediate  school  districts. . 

Speech  Improvement  classes  

Horace  Mann  School  

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 


$6,907  00 


Boston  Trade  School  

Continuation  School,  compulsory. 

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. . 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

Summer  Review  High  Schools. . . . 


Summer  Review  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools  


Vacation  schools  

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  

Evening  high  schools  

Evening  elementary  schools  

Boston  Evening  Opportunity  School  

Day  Practical  Arts  classes  

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts, 

Totals  


157  41 
21,078  03 


$28,142  44 


304 

76 

304  76 

295 

53 

295  53 

55 

41 

55  41 

318 

61 

476  02 

318 

61 

21,396  64 

32 

32 

32  32 

23 

09 

23  09 

9 

24 

9  24 

$46,176  00 


Summary. 

Direct  credits  to  each  school,  etc.   $536,604  95 

Tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils      ....  234,997  40 

Group  credits                                                           .  28,142  44 

Balance  apportioned   46,176  00 

Total  income  *   $845,920  79 


*  Exclusive  of  income  from  Trust  Funds  and  of  the  amount  of  reimbursement  received 
from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  employment  of  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Laws. 
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COSTS    OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,   SUPERVISION  AND 
OTHER  ITEMS. 


GENERAL  CONTROL  AND  GENERAL  ACCOUNT. 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


Salary  of  Superintendent  .... 

ffll  1  TAA 

$1 1,  /uu 

AA 
UU 

Salary  of  Secretary  

6,000 

00 

Salary  of  Domestic  Engineer  .... 

6,000 

00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary  .... 

O   1  OA 

3,loU 

AA 
00 

oalary  ot  Inspector  (October  26,  1931,  to 

December  31,  1931)  

575 

30 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers 

30,182 

13 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants 

647 

00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 

1,146 

88 

Printing  

544 

80 

Telephone  switchboard  charges 

743 

76 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard), 

225 

30 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  . 

12 

05 

Postage  

1,307 

60 

Lunches  for  assistants  

36 

45 

Expert  service  to  Superintendent  . 

117 

00 

Expert  service  to  Secretary  .... 

17 

70 

Automobile  hire  

177 

15 

Typewriters  (two  old  machines  in  exchange), 

345 

00 

Boston  Directory  

15 

00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .... 

46 

62 

Incidentals  

24 

26 

  $62,994  00 

Newsboys7  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $112  50 

Salary  of  clerk   .......  33  75 

Printing   15  00 

Car  tickets   8  00 

  169  25 

Total  $63,163  25 

Business  Manager. 
Salary  of  Business  Manager    ....      $7,500  00 
Salary  of  Assistant  Business  Manager  .      .        4,666  64 
Salary  of  Fuel  Engineer  (from  July  17,  1931, 

to  December  31,  1931)   1,380  72 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  57,701  56 

Carried  forward  .  .     $71,248  92 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 

Brought  forward        .      .    '  .      .      .  $71,248  92 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants       .  4,228  02 

Salaries  of  bookbinders   7,251  17 

Salary  of  temporary  bookbinder    .      .      .  629  40 
Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants  .      .      .  30,010  81 
Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  trucks     .  4,173  32 
Salaries  of  temporary  and  emergency  assis- 
tants, supply  room   1;767  50 

Account  books   639  65 

Surety  bonds   160  00 

Typewriter   180  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  892  89 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  627  03 

Printing  and  binding   552  85 

Postage   704  90 

Car  fares,  assistants   19  45 

Lunches  for  assistants   57  40 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  .  6  30 

Calculation  of  pay  roll  estimates   .      .      .  150  00 

Boston  Directory   15  00 

Services  of  experts   1,662  00 

Automobile  hire   2  40 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage     .      .            .  25  04 

Incidentals   19  29 


Automobiles  (3). 

Automobile   $548  75 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes),  54  46 

Registration  tees   7  50 

Gasoline   204  98 

Lubricants  .                        ....  49  25 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts    .      .      .  290  97 

Garage  rentals   290  00 


Supply  Room. 

General  supplies   $729  45 

Equipment   80  00 

Car  fares   10 

Expressage  •     .      .  2,335  98 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  247  92 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard),  123  01 

Printing   117  85 

Postage                                                 .  161  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .  105  43 

Car  tickets   40  00 

Account  books    205  40 

Ferry  tickets   16  80 

Incidentals   45  92 


Carried  forward 


$125,023  34 


1,445  91 


4,208  86 
$130,678  11 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 

Brought  forward  $130,678  11 

Automobile  (1),  Automobile  Trucks  (2). 

White  truck   $2,375  00 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes),  118  54 

Gasoline     ........  191  77 

Lubricants  22  13 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts    .      .      .  456  45 

Registration  fees   7  00 

Overhauling  old  White  truck  ....  448  24 

Garage  rental   180  00 

 —  3,799  13 

Total  $134,477  24 


SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 


Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian  . 

$4,800 

00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Schoolhouse  Custodian  . 

3,668 

57 

Salary  of  clerk  

2,295 

33 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants 

486 

50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 

27 

62 

Postage  

163 

45 

Telephone  switchboard  charges 

123 

96 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard), 

48 

73 

Incidentals  

36 

Automobiles  (2). 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes), 

$18 

70 

346 

66 

Registration  fees  

6 

00 

Lubricants  

56 

10 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs 

113 

95 

Garage  rentals  

240 

00 

  781  41 

Total  $12,395  93 


Assistant  Superintendents. 


Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6) 

$45,000 

00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers 

12,978 

81 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 

187 

89 

Telephone  switchboard  charges 

697 

99 

Postage  

150 

75 

Printing  

103 

15 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  . 

54 

Traveling  expenses,  conventions,  etc.  . 

400 

00 

Car  tickets  

65 

00 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)  . 

42 

50 

Automobile  hire  

229 

20 

Carried  forward 


$59,855  83 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 

Brought  forward  ..*...  $59,855  83 
Allowance  for  auto  mileage     ....  81  82 

Incidentals   29 


Total 


$59,937  94 


Board  of  Apportionment.. 

Salaries  of  clerks  $3,084  49 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       ...  7  00 

Postage   14  00 

Printing   16  70 

Incidentals  1  .  — 

Total  


$3,122  19 


The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  the  Business  Manager. 


Board  of  Ex 
Salary  of  Chief  Examiner 
Salaries  of  examiners  . 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 
Telephone  switchboard  charges 

Car  tickets  

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates 
Printing  .... 
Postage  .... 
Supplies  for  examinations 
Auto  hire  .... 
Assistance  at  examinations 
Incidentals 


Total 


AMINERS. 


etc 


$3,804  84 
8,688  00 
5,397  65 
110  71 
247  92 
30  00 
42  90 
130  50 
170  51 
8  10 
2  05 
4.445  50 


$23,078  68 


Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Educational  Statistician        .      .  $4,752  00 
Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director  .      .      .  4,155  12 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director   ....  2,135  70 
Salary  of  Research  Assistant  ....  4,309  64 
Salary  of  Vocational  Instructor,  assigned  to 
department  (October  26,  1931,  to  Novem- 
ber 22,  1931)   270  00 

Salary  of  Vocational  Assistant,  assigned  to 
department  (November  23,  1931,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1931)   314  13 

Salaries  of  clerks   4,747  16 


Carried  forward 


$20,683  75 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 

Brought  forward   $20,683  75 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants      .  1,510  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  177  87 

Postage   88  50 

Printing    V   19  30 

Adding  machine   30  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  124  34 

Car  tickets   40  00 

Typewriters  (old  machine  in  exchange)       .  127  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage     .      .      .      .  130  10 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  ...  2  43 

Incidentals   29 


$22,933  58 

Credits: 

Typewriter  (To  School  Committee)  .  35  00 


Educational  Measurement. 

Tests  $4,753  65 

Printing  in  connection  with  tests    .      .      .  620  90 

Supplies  for  tests   66  65 

Incidentals   54  86 


Total  

Administration  Library. 

Salary  of  Librarian   $2,373  82 

Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants       .      .  80  70 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  71  59 

Postage   26  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  61  98 

Books  and  subscriptions   1,036  28 

Car  fares  for  pupil  clerical  assistants    .      .  12  50 

Printing   2  75 

Boston  Directory   15  50 

Incidentals   8  15 


Totals  

General  Control,  Sundry  Items. 
Administration  Building : 

Salary  of  custodian   $13,818  98 

Fuel   1,123  45 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power  .      .  5,097  17 

Towels   410  88 

Custodians'  supplies   139  57 

Paper  towels,  drinking  cups,  twine,  etc.     .  560  13 


Carried  forward   $21,150  18 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision, 

Brought  forward        .      .      .  . 
Washing  windows  .... 

Ice  

Cleaning  furniture  covers  in  Rest  Room 
Incidentals  


Etc. —  Continued. 
.     $21,150  18 
300  00 
388  75 
19  60 
19  35 


Brookline  Avenue: 

Salary  of  custodian   $4,546  34 

Fuel   1,163  38 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power  .      .  422  55 

Gas   17  60 

Towels   52  20 

Ice  •  79  80 

Custodians'  supplies   90  81 

Cleaning  windows   120  00 

Incidentals   10  57 


Warrenton   Street  (partly 
ministration  purposes) : 
Salary  of  custodian 
Fuel  .... 
Electric  light  . 

Gas  

Custodians'  supplies 
Towels  .... 
Ice        j,  ■    .  t  . 
Incidentals 


used   for  ad- 


School  Committee: 


$738  70 
177  81 
345  67 
9  26 
5  11 
54  70 
37  47 


Salary  of  clerk  

$1,773 

66 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants  . 

285 

00 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 

174 

09 

Postage  

160 

64 

49 

90 

Books  and  subscriptions  .... 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .... 

61 

46 

Auto  hire  

1,024 

05 

Stenographic  report  of  Hearings  before 

Finance  Commission  and  Legislative 

507 

69 

Typewriter  (from  Department  of  Educa- 

tional Investigation  and  Measurement), 

35 

00 

53 

10 

8 

21 

526 

90 

$21,877  88 


6,503  25 


1,368  72 


4,659  70 


Carried  forward 


$34,409  55 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 

Brought  forward  $34,409  55 

General  Expense: 
Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Manager  and 

Secretary  $1,017  50 

Radio  tone  portraits  of  Boston's  World  War 

dead  who  attended  public  schools  .      .       17,640  00 
Decoration  of  Administration  Building  on 

death  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke     .  60  00 

Engrossing  resolutions  on  death  of  Dr. 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of 

Schools   50  00 

Engrossing  resolutions  on  death  of  James 

M.  Curley,  Jr   25  00 

  18,792  50 


Custodians'  Trial  Board: 
Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hear- 
ings   $6  00 

Salary,  clerical  assistant      ....  — 


Administration  Printing : 

Minutes   $7,987  74 

Index  to  minutes   577  83 

Binding  minutes   160  00 

Teachers'  examinations      ....  490  46 

Manuals   3,846  83 

Pay  rolls  and  certifications  ....  1,922  90 

Bills  and  statements   715  00 

Purchase  order  blocks  ....      .  85  75 

School  and  office  requisition  blocks   .      .  383  65 

High  schools   1,848  15 

Latin  and  high,  intermediate  and  elemen- 
tary schools   701  10 

Latin  and  high  schools       ....  1,045  80 

Intermediate  schools   300  00 

Elementary  schools   1,289  25 

Evening  high  schools   185  00 

Day  schools   40  00 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools       .  623  15 

Latin,  high  and  intermediate  schools  .  357  10 
Teachers  College,  Latin,  high,  elementary 

and  intermediate  schools       .      .      .  736  35 

Evening  elementary  schools       .      .      .  18  00 

Evening  high  and  evening  trade  schools  .  186  20 

Evening  schools   142  75 

Summer  Review  intermediate  schools      .  100  00 

Vacation  schools   207  50 


6  00 


Carried  forward  $23,950  51        $53,208  05 
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Brought  jorward       .      .    "  .      .      .    $23,950  51        $53,208  05 

Summer  Review  high  schools     .      .      .  206  85 

Summer  Review  intermediate  and  ele- 
mentary schools   267  50 

Summer  schools   78  75 

Summer  Review  and  vacation  schools     .  29  50 

Business  Manager's  report  ....  2,196  34 

Superintendent's  report      .      .      .      .  432  81 

Proposals  for  furnishing  supplies  to  schools,  1,526  57 

Courses  at  Teachers  College      .      .      .  s  58  00 

Request  for  quotations,  etc.       .      .      .  149  15 

Circular  on  rebinding  and  repairing  of 

books,        .      .      .      ....      .  15  50 

Book  labels   500  00 

Pay  roll  book  sheets   537  15 

Course  in  Physical  Education  for  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools        .'  286  26 

Reprint  of  "Guidance"  Educational  and 

Vocational   169  90 

Spelling  list,  Grades  I  and  II     .      .      .  75  00 

Circular  of  information  relating  to  exam- 
inations, certifications,  and  appoint- 
ments of  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff   453  25 

Preliminary  estimates,  budget  and  annual 

appropriation  order  .      .      .      .      .  1 ,343  18 

Circular  of  information  in  regard  to  books 

and  other  supplies  used  in  schools  .      .  13  65 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff        ....  296  60 

List  of  eligible  candidates   ....  667  90 

List  of  books  added  to  Administration 

Library   61  30 

List  of  reference  books  and  educational 

material   98  75 

Reference  books  and  educational  material, 

approved  or  disapproved  ....  161  35 

List  of  shop  supplies  and  equipment       .  400  45 

Special  syllabus  on  Art  Education,  Grades 

VII  —  IX   232  53 

Receipt  books  used  in  connection  with 

Relief  Fund      ......  64  00 

Stock  for  printing        .      .      .      .      .  40  01 

Miscellaneous   11  90 

  34,324  66 


Total 


$87^32  71 
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DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
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Salary  of  Acting  Director  (February  17, 1931,  to  December  31, 
1931)  


Salaries  of  physicians  assigned  to  certificating  office. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  nurse  assigned  to  certificating  office  

Salary  of  Sanitary  Inspector  

Salary  of  Nutrition  Specialist  

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Health  Education  

Salaries  of  clerks  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Transportation  of  pupils  to  dental  infirmaries  

Postage  

Messenger  service  and  telegrams  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard)  

Adding  machine  

Traveling  expenses  to  conventions  

Printing  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Car  tickets  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Motion  picture  films  


Transportation  of  children  to  Sherwin  School  —  Program, 
Department  of  Public  Health  

Repairs  to  audiometer  

Transportation  of  audiometer  

Incidentals  


$2,286  78 
2,542  68 
3,512  00 
1,802  85 


3,471  05 


$2,624  00 
1,777  50 
3,216  00 
4,380  27 
253  28 

835  95 
27  44 
185  94 
201  04 
225  00 
247  50 
915  70 
461  87 
1,036  00 
161  81 
129  60 

54  00 
35  50 
23  50 
17  03 


Totals. 


$13,615  36 


$16,808  93 


Total. 


$30,424  29 
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Director  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Salary  of  director   $4,200  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   3,407  63 

Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants       .      .  36  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  215  34 

Printing   347  50 

Postage   231  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  309  90 

Car  fares  for  pupil  clerical  assistants    .  8  80 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard),  176  61 

Incidentals  ' .  — 

Total   $8,932  78 


Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance. 

Salary  of  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance    .  $4,224  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  ]  3,331  99 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  117  33 

Printing   74  65 

Postage   484  00 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)    .      .  37  50 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    ....  261  60 

Telephone  ;  170  49 

Incidentals  .  2  15 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors     .  $3,132  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,825  83 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       ...  19  54 

Telephone   95  47 

Printing   21  70 

Postage   59  30 

Car  tickets   60  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors   .      .  170  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    .      .      .      .  175  96 

Incidentals   — 


General  Account. 
Salary  allowed  City  Treasurer  as  Custodian 

of  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund   .      .      .  $1,500  00 

Salaries  of  custodians,  not  otherwise  charged,  1,115  95 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel  .  2,351  00 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos      .      .      .      .  2,117  50 

Premium  on  fuel  oil   774  66 

Premium  on  fuel   74  92 


,703  71 


5,559  80 


Total  $14,263  51 


Carried  forward 


$7,934  03 
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Br  might  forward  $7,934  03 

Cost  of  moving  coal   305  98 

Advertising   735  77 

Diplomas  and  certificates  for  day  schools  .  3,359  58 
Diplomas  and  certificates  for  evening  schools,  379  25 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   658  41 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

schools   46  64 

Fuel  for  branch  of  the  Public  Library  at  the 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School     .  .      .  141  92 

Custodians'  supplies  for  branch  of  the  Public 

Library  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High 

School   8  35 

Electric  current  and  gas  for  branch  of  the 

Public  Library  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial 

High  School   173  19 

Salary  of  custodian  for  branch  of  the  Public 

Library  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High 

School   3,128  55 

Books,  supplies,  stamps  and  car  tickets  sold 

out  of  stock   1,734  72 

Exhibits   48  66 

Removing  ashes   1,080  00 

Workmen's  compensation  received  by  widow 

of  custodian   1,042  86 

Removing  debris  from  schools  60  00 

Transportation  in  connection  with  science 

apparatus  and  supplies  for  intermediate 

schools  and  classes   586  25 

Expenses  in  connection  with  teaching  of 

science  in  intermediate  schools  and  classes,  243  20 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  in  connection 

with   teaching   science   in  intermediate 

schools  and  classes   101  96 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city  ....  29,408  28 
Transportation,  wards  of  the  city  .  .  .  3,449  70 
Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop    .      .      .  216  45 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop      .  16  65 

Tuition,    paid    Massachusetts  Industrial 

Schools  1,021  91 

Tuition,  paid  for  Continuation  School  pupils 

in  other  cities  and  towns  .  .  .  .  1,347  52 
Refund  on  tuition  charges      ....  248  46 

Supplies  for  bookbinder   184  28 

Public  library  books  lost  at  various  schools,  286  62 

Upkeep  and  transportation  of  Katherine 

Bowlker  Public  School  loan  collection     .        1,433  91 


Carried  forward  $59,383  10 
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Brought  forward  .  .  '  .  .  .  $59,383  10 
Services  of  judges,  use  of  armories,  supplies, 

etc.,  for  military  drill   .      .      .      .      .  1,289  50 

Repairing  military  equipment  .      .      .      .  1,510  49 

Printing,  military  drill   139  70 

Transportation  of  rifles    .....  78  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage,  military  drill  .  140  83 
Transportation  of  pupils  taking  part  in 

military  drill   132  00 

Car  tickets  for  pupils  in  competition,  military 

drill   71  95 

Transportation  of  pupils  taking  part  in 

annual  parade   2,860  50 

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  of  school 

cadets   179  72 

Supplies  purchased  1930,  paid  for  1931       .  94  10 

Postage  in  connection  with  visual  instruction,  28  45 
Professional   services   in   connection  with 

injuries  to  custodians   459  00 

Short  postage   117  71 

Salaries  of  custodians,  improvement  courses 

for  teachers   1,208  05 

Conducting  improvement  courses  for  teachers,  17,733  00 

Refunds  on  loan  of  musical  instruments  .  12  00 
Refunds  on  fee  for  courses  at  Teachers 

College   40  00 

Personal  service,  making  band  books  .  .  1,292  50 
Moving  casts  and  pictures  at  Roger  Wolcott 

School     ........  85  00 

Moving  and  cleaning  casts  and  pictures  at 

new  Brighton  High  School  ....  497  00 

Supplies  stolen  from  schools   ....  7  79 

Supplies  used  as  samples        .      .      .      .  15  09 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   124  00 

Incidentals   12  84 


Credits: 

Barrels,  cans,  packing  cases,  etc.      .      .  $42  10 


Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on 
account  of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below 
standard  requirements     .      .      .      .  100  59 

Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  ac- 
count of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below 


standard  requirements     .      .      .      .  115  61 

Cash  discounts   1,620  47 

Supplies  overcharged  to  schools  and  price 

adjustments      .      ...      .      .      .  609  89 


Total 


$87,512  32 


2,488  66 
$85,023  66 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  GRADES 
AND  SUBJECTS. 

Practice  and  Training. 


Salary  of  Director   $4,440  00 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director  .      .      .  3,515  50 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors       .      .      .  11,672  50 

Salaries  of  clerks   3,182  16 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       ...  89  22 

Printing   150  30 

Postage   123  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  187  42 

Car  tickets   350  00 


Total  $23,710  10 


Elementary  Supervisors. 

Elementary  supervisors  (2)           .      .      .  $7,416  80 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)      ....  834  67 

Office  supplies   18  07 

Car  tickets       .......  49  00 

Printing   34  70 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     ...  30  99 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    ....  53  58 

Postage   10  00 


Total   $8,447  81 

Primary  Supervisors. 

Primary  supervisors  (2)   $6,749  30 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)      ....  834  66 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  60  81 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     ...  30  99 

Car  tickets       .......  44  00 

Printing  '.  4  85 

Postage      ........  10  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    ....  36  36 


Total   $7,770  97 

Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director   $4,428  90 

Salary  of  Associate  Director   ....  4,896  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors       .      .      .  13,094  15 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  .  5,888  45 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  .      .  26,806  36» 


Carried  forward 


$55,113  86 
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Brought  forward        .      .    "  .      .      .  $55,113  86 
Salary  of  Shop  Supervisor,  assigned  to  de- 
partment (May  26,  1931  to  December  31, 

1931>   .1,760  04 

Salary  of  Instructor  of  Shop  Work,  assigned 
to  department  (January  1,  1931  to  May 

25,  1931)   1)080  00 

Salary  of  assistant,  assigned  to  department 

(October  15,  1931  to  December  31,  1931).  768  00 
Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts   2,603  25 

Salaries  of  clerks   8  338  73 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  347  00 

Printing   271  30 

Postage   357  64 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  681  67 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    .      .      .      .  516  60 

Car  tickets   470  00 

Typewriters  (old  machine  in  exchange)       .  97  00 

Drawing  supplies   1^067  22 

Manual  training  supplies       .      .      .      .  102  34 

Insurance  on  exhibits   20  55 

Schedule  of  visits   222  50 

Travelling  expenses  to  conventions      .      .  65  41 

Auto  hire   2  10 

Incidentals   4  26 

  $73,889  47 

Automobile  and  Automobile  Truck. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes),  $44  46 

Gasoline   212  67 

Lubricants   60  95 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts    .      .      .  322  23 

Registration  fees   6  00 

Garage  rentals    309  00 

  955  31 

Total  $74,844  78 


Music. 

Salary  of  Director   $5,040  00 

Salaries  of  temporary  assistant  directors  .  1,504  00 
Salaries  of  assistant  directors,  Boston  Public 

School  Symphony  Band  (part  time)    .      .  1,065  45 

Salaries  of  Assistants   35,011  20 

Salary  of  clerk  .    2,034  50 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants      .  59  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  145  48 

Car  tickets   802  50 


Carried  forward 


$45,662  63 
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Brought  forward  $45,662  63 

Printing   237  75 

Postage   233  72 

Telephone  switchboard  charges      .      .      .  123  96 

Expenses  in  connection  with  music  festival  .  971  25 
Services  of  judges  on  musical  instruments  and 

bands   80  00 

Music  supplies   91  19 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  ....  844  84 
Expenses  in  connection  with  competition  of 

bands,  bugle  and  drum  corps     .      .      .  429  30 

Repairs  to  musical  instruments     ...  50 

Rental  of  tent  used  during  band  competition,  165  00 

Incidentals   — 

Total   $48,840  14 


Kindergarten. 

Salary  of  Director   $4,200  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director   ....  3,480  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,356  33 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       ...  40  20 

Car  tickets   45  00 

Printing   Ill  00 

Postage   82  21 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  61  98 

Incidentals   — 

Total   $9,376  72 


Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director   $4,053  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  .  .  .  6,851  60 
Salary   of   First   Assistant,   Manual  Arts 

(assigned  part  time)   696  00 

Salary  of  Shop  Supervisor,  Manual  Arts 

(assigned  part  time)   366  56 

Salaries  of  clerks   3,338  66 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       ...  94  23 

Car  tickets   220  00 

Printing                                           .  76  60 

Postage   169  38 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  134  93 

Incidentals   90 


Total   $16,001  86 


Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  $4,200  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director   ....        3,383  20 


Carried  forward  $7,583  20 
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Brought  forward   $7,583  20 

Assistant  Special  Class,  assigned  to  depart- 
ment   2,496  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,460  67 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  135  94 

Printing  '    .      .  37  50 

Postage  .  72  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  61  98 

Car  tickets   115  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    .....  55  66 

Incidentals   22 


Total  $12,018  17 


Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator      .      .  $4,452  84 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)      ....  456  46 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       ...  7  49 

Printing   28  25 

Postage   14  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  61  98 

Car  tickets   45  00 


Total   $5,066  02 


Penmanship. 

Salary  of  Director   $4,168  50 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director   ....  3,481  30 

Salaries  of  assistants   5,984  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,032  00 

Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants       .      .  329  63 

Office  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  141  45 

Car  tickets   200  00 

Printing                                            .      .  •     28  15 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage    ....  6  00 

Postage   60  00 

Traveling  expenses  to  conventions       .      .  125  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges     .      .      .  135  26 

Incidentals   — 

Total   $15,691  29 


Evening  and  Summer  Schools. 

Salary  of  Director   $5,808  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  .  .  .  4,656  00 
Salary    of   Supervisor    of    Division  "C" 

Classes    ........  290  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   9,233  65 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants     .  66  00 


Carried  forward  $20,053  65 
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Brought  forward 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Printing  

Postage  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage 
Telephone  switchboard  charges 
Incidentals  .... 


Etc. —  Continued. 
$20,053  65 
192  30 
145  35 
222  52 
235  88 
433  86 
16 


Automobile. 
Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes), 

Gasoline  

Lubricants  

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts  . 

Registration  fees  

Garage  rental  


$30  03 
89  84 
27  45 

282  74 
6  00 

120  00 


Total 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
 $4,720  00 


Salary  of  Director  

Salary  of  clerk   

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants 

Printing  

Office  supplies  and  equipment 


Car  tickets  .... 
Telephone  switchboard  charges 

Auto  hire  

Incidentals  .... 

Total  


1,055  98 

122  00 
11  50 
73  54 
80  00 
70  00 

123  96 
8  00 
3  60 


$21,283  72 


556  06 


$21,839  78 


$6,268  58 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
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Salary  of  Director  

$5,376  00 

Salary  of  Associate  Director  

5,184  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  

4,464  00 

3,280  00 

Salaries  of  temporary  supervisors  of  playgrounds  

1,881  00 

3,744  33 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants  

520  16 

$24,449  49 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. —  Concluded. 
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Brought  forward  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  

Surety  bonds  

Postage  , 

Car  tickets  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  

Incidentals  

Services  of  officials  at  track  meets  

Services  of  officials  at  hockey  games  

Services  of  police  at  track  meets  

Services  of  physicians  at  hockey  games  

Salaries  of  custodians  (girls'  athletics)  

Salaries  of  caretakers  of  athletic  fields  

Services  of  escorts  to  boys  to  football  games  

Supplies  and  equipment  for  athletics  and  games . 

Printing  for  athletics  and  games  

Car  tickets  for  athletics  and  games  


Rental  of  101st  Infantry  Armory,  and  services  of  armorer,  for 
athletic  purposes  


Rental  of  Boston  Arena  for  hockey  games  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Automobiles  (2). 
Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes) . . . 

Gasoline  

Registration  fees  

Lubricants  

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs,  etc   411  48 

Garage  rental   144  00 

Incidentals   — 


$74  72 
227  67 
3  00 
33  55 


$24,449  49 
138  46 
341  35 


298  20 
150  00 


10  00 
836  00 
220  00 

52  00 

70  00 
157  00 
2,160  00 

45  00 
237  04 
188  80 

50  00 

1,000  00 
437  50 
731  33 


894  42 


$105  30 


20  00 


247  92 
1  08 
4  00 


3  00 


Totals. 
Total.. 


$32,466  59 


$381  30 
$32,847  89 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors  .      .      .     $19,284  84 
Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants   .      .      .       29,909  07 

Car  tickets   70  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage     .      .      .      .  17  56 

Telephone  charges   147  36 

Total  $49,428  83 

Compulsory  Attendance. 
Salaries  of  Supervisors  of  Attendance   .      .     $82,291  21 
Salaries    of    Temporary    Supervisors  of 

Attendance   732  00 

Car  tickets       .   1,495  00 

Total  $84,518  21 


SUPERVISION,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Extended  Use 
of  the  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

$4,464  00 
1,369  37 
6  87 
81  75 
66  00 
20  00 
175  40 
123  96 

$21  03 

Printing  and  advertising  

Postage  

Totals  

$6,307  35 

$21  03 

Total  

$6,328  38 

SUMMARY.  COST  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  OF 

GRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  AND  OTHER  ITEMS. 


General  Control  and  General  Account. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Business  Manager  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Board  of  Examiners  

Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 

Administration  Library  

General  Control,  Sundry  Items  

Director  of  School  Hygiene  

Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  

General  Account  

Total  
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 

COST  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL. —  Concluded. 


Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Supervisors  of  Grades  and  Subjects. 


Total. 


Practice  and  Training  

Elementary  Supervisors  

Primary  Supervisors  

Manual  Arts  

Music  

Kindergartens  

Household  Science  and  Arts  :  

Special  Classes  

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Penmanship  

Modern  Foreign  Languages  

Evening  and  Summer  Schools  

Physical  Education  

Total  

Other  Items. 

Vocational  Guidance  

Compulsory  Attendance  

Supervision,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  

Total  !  

Total  cost  of  general  control,  supervision  and  other  items 


$23,710  10 
8,447  81 
7,770  97 
74,844  78 
48,840  14 
9,376  72 
16,001  86 
12,018  17 
5,066  02 
15,691  29 
6,268  58 
21,839  78 
32,847  89 


$282,724  11 


$49,428  83 
84,518  21 
6.328  38 


$140,275  42 
$977,436  12 


SUMMARY  OF  APPORTIONMENT  OF  COSTS  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  TO 
SCHOOLS,     GROUPS    OF     SCHOOLS    AND  ACTIVITIES. 


(see  tables  OF  COSTS.) 

Teachers  College   $12,862  51 

Latin  and  high  schools   238,481  13 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   622,611  73 

Speech  Improvement  classes   1,866  42 

Boston  Clerical  School   3,489  94 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   2,733  01 

Horace  Mann  School   2,902  50 

Trade  School  for  Girls   4,874  25 

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes   9,698  07 

Continuation  School,  compulsory   13,753  39 

Day  School  for  Immigrants    .    •   1,660  75 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts    .      .     ■'.  199  99 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band      .  1,837  80 

Summer  Review  High  Schools   4,018  66 

Summer  Review  elementary  and  intermediate  schools       .  6,539  23 

Vacation  schools   4,083  19 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes   48  96 

Gardening                                                    .      .      .  3,504  96 

Evening  high  schools   9,540  54 


Carried  forward 


$944,707  03 
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Costs  of  General  Control,  Supervision,  Etc. —  Continued. 


Brought  forward   $944,707  03 

Evening  elementary  schools   14,889  10 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   1,073  57 

Boston  Evening  Opportunity  School   485  84 

Day  Practical  Arts  classes   1,291  41 

Park  playgrounds   4,553  59 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   4,107  20 

School  centers   4,429  87 

Use  of  school  accommodations   1,898  51 


Total  .     '  $977,436  12 


TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  COSTS. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  switchboard,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
respective  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  instru- 
ments therein  connected  to  the  switchboard. 

Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Operation. 


Salaries  of  operators   $2,328  02 

Switchboard  rental   99  98 

Trunk  lines   304  04 

Metallic  circuits   140  00 

Toll  calls  and  messages   148  80 

Excess  calls   2,025  60 

Telephone  sets   747  99 

Incidentals   1  20 

Listings   7  99 

Miscellaneous  service   20  85 

 ■         $5,824  47 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary       .      .      .  $743  76 

Business  Manager   619  70 

Supply  room   247  92 

Schoolhouse  Custodian    ......  123  96 

Assistant  Superintendents      .      .      .      .  681  67 

Board  of  Examiners   247  92 

Administration  Library   61  98 

School  Committee  Members  ....  60  68 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  .      .  185  93 

Elementary  Supervisors   30  99 

Primary  Supervisors   30  99 


Carried  forward  $3,035  50 
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w  17  >  l>  Ul    V  11  Ml  1  ill    V~  1  M  1  l  I  O  1  ,    O  11  |  'K.  1  >  1  a  1  U  1  1  ,  CICf 

—  Concluded. 

$3,035 

50 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  ■ 

and  Measurement  

123 

94 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 

309 

90 

Department  of  Manual  Arts  .... 

681 

67 

Department  of  Music  

123 

96 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

61 

98 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts, 

123 

96 

Department  of  Special  Classes 

61 

98 

Commercial  Co-ordinator  .... 

61 

98 

123 

96 

Department  of  Modern  and  Foreign  Lan- 

guages  •  . 

123 

96 

Department  of  Evening  Schools  and  Summer  • 

Schools  

433 

86 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

247 

92 

Department  of  School  Hygiene 

185 

94 

Department  of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools  

123 

96 

$5,824  47 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1931. 
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Stock  Balance,  1931. 
Debit. 


Inventory,  December  31,  1930: 


Books  

$5,988 

89 

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

9,511 

64 

Drawing  supplies  

9,887 

04 

Kindergarten  supplies  

3,309 

74 

6,286 

30 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies 

*3 1,866 

93 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .. 

2,619 

77 

Sewing  supplies  

1,965 

85 

Cooker  supplies  

469 

54 

Science  supplies  

12 

24 

Physical  education  supplies  .... 

5,139 

34 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools  

158 

82 

877,216  10 


Receipts,  1931: 

Books   $7,549  14 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  10,483  29 

Drawing  supplies   6,622  41 

Kindergarten  supplies   10,383  25 

Custodians'  supplies   21,583  61 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  *146,061  45 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  18,653  49 

Sewing  supplies        ......  5,680  92 

Cookery  supplies      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,496  52 

Science  supplies   — 

Physical  education  supplies    .      .             .  8,281  27 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,  100  00 

Supplies  for  vocational  guidance     .      .      .  310  00 

  237,205  35 

From  schools: 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  S307  67 

Drawing  supplies   13  68 

Kindergarten  supplies   30  00 

Custodians'  supplies   10  50 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  354  31 

Sewing  supplies   16  30 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  224  26 

Phvsical  education  supplies    ....  3,402  47 

  4,359  19 


Overcharges: 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  8629  30 

Custodians'  supplies   214  41 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades    .  912  49 

Sewing  supplies   91  07 


1,847  27 


Total   .   $320,627  91 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased and  stocked  for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  pur- 
chased for  any  particular  school.  The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the 
school. 


*  Including  school  physicians  and  nurses. 
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Stock  Balance,  1931. 


Credit. 

Deliveries  on  requisitions: 

Books   $8,990  25 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  13,661  04 

Drawing  supplies   6,558  21 

Kindergarten  supplies   11,176  92 

Custodians'  supplies   22,159  12 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  139,865  26 

School  physicians'  and  nurses'  supplies      .  1,470  83 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades    .  20,575  24 

Sewing  supplies   5,811  83 

Cookery  supplies   1,614  47 

Science  supplies   12  24 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  11,817  41 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   86  00 

Supplies  for  vocational  guidance    .      .      .  251  00 

  $244,049  82 

Undercharges: 

Drawing  supplies   $271  44 

Kindergarten  supplies   187  23 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  *  567  00 

Cookery  supplies   93  89 

Phvsical  education  supplies    .      .      .      .  117  82 

  1,237  38 

Inventor}',  December  31,  1931: 

Books   $4,547  78 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  6,711  17 

Drawing  supplies   9,329  17 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,258  81 

Custodians'  supplies   5,935  70 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  35,216  43 

School  physicians'  and  nurses'  supplies  .      .  2,295  13 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  1,834  77 

Sewing  supplies   1,839  38 

Cookery  supplies   252  70 

Science  supplies       ......  — ■ 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  4,887  85 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   172  82 

Supplies  for  vocational  guidance    ...  59  00 

  75,340  71 

Total  $320,627  91 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased and  stocked  for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  pur- 
chased for  any  particular  school.  The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the 
school. 


*  Including  school  physicians  and  nurses. 


Summary  of  Costs  Checking  Total  Expenditures.* 


Costs,  Exclusive 

of  General 
Control,  General 
Account,  Super- 
vision and 
Other  Items 
and  with 
Direct  Income 
Deducted. 


$212,066  11 

$224,928  62 

$220,027  30 

Latin  and  High  Schools  

3,662,538  80 

3,901,019  93 

3,860,616  46 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools  

9,131,094  71 

9,753,706  44 

9,706,471  32 

46,853  71 

48,720  13 

48,479  03 

79,480  58 

82,970  52 

81,736  43 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

24,755  61 

27,488  62 

27,423  97 

Horace  Mann  School  

70,237  57 

73,140  07 

Cr.     13,763  65 

69,175  24 

74,049  49 

40,174  79 

142,083  49 

151,781  56 

98,512  37 

90,922  42 

104,675  81 

90,977  84 

Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children  

7,927  45 

7,927  45 

7,927  45 

9,781  09 

11,441  84 

11,358  37 

4,297  63 

4,346  59 

4,346  59 

16,760  82 

20,265  78 

20,265  78 

Training  School  for  Teachers  oi  Mechanic  Arts  

6,877  46 

7,077  45 

6,969  81 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band .  . 

1,489  75 

3,327  55 

3,327  55 

23,744  09 

27,762  75 

25,780  37 

Summer  Review  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools, 

37,905  42 

44,444  65 

43,914  89 

38,063  04 

42,146  23 

41,850  70 

88,287  85 

97,828  39 

97,100  37 

65,879  85 

80,768  95 

59,363  71 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  

10,702  56 

11,776  13 

9,593  77 

7,293  01 

7,778  85 

7,746  53 

1,984  78 

3,276  19 

3,253  10 

11,662  13 

11,662  13 

11,541  43 

64,280  70 

68,834  29 

68,834  29 

Schoolyard  Playgrounds  

108,803  19 

112,910  39 

112,910  39 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  bcnools: 

61,615  97 

61,615  97 

7,545  71 

9,444  22 

9.444  22 

©i  a  riftfi  con  c7 

$15,077,116  99 

$14,767,801  15 

Add  costs  of  general  control,  supervision  and  other  items, 

y77,4do  12 

Total  

$15,077,116  99 

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition  and  group 

309,315  84 

Net  total  

$14,767,801  15 

$14,767,801  15 

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned)  

845,920  79 

Total  

$15,613,721  94 

1,875  39 

» 

Total  expenditures,  1931  

$15,611,846  55 

*  Exclusive  of  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers,  pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians,  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest,  sinking  fund  and  serial  debt  requirements. 
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Costs,  with 
Costs  of 
General  Control, 
General  Account, 
Supervision 
and  Other 
Items  Added. 


Costs,  with 

Tuition 
Receipts  and 
Other 
Income 
Deducted. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Salaries  of  Instructors,  Other  Per  Capita  Costs 
and  Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on  Average  Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Teachers  College  

$324  40 

$7  56 

$10  32 

$17  88 

$342  28 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. . . 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

South  Boston  High  

$120  15 
107  01 
129  40 
155  11 
152  68 
122  68 
148  78 
132  21 
126  48 
171  69 
183  88 
126  29 
111  71 
183  02 
117  81 
106  83 
131  27 

$3  23 
3  75 
3  18 
3  27 
2  03 
2  80 
2  52 

2  85 

3  16 

2  83 
1  69 

3  35 

1  90 

2  10 
2  30 
2  83 

4  14 

$3  56 
1  95 
7  20 

11  91 
6  75 

5  59 

6  86 
3  66 

3  81 
5  20 
5  00 

4  29 

4  07 

7  12 

5  82 
5  41 
7  69 

$6  79 

5  70 

10  38 
15  18 

8  78 

8  39 

9  38 

6  51 
6  97 

8  03 

6  69 

7  64 
5  97 

9  22 

8  12 
8  24 

11  83 

$126  94 
112  71 
139  78 
170  29 
161  46 
131  07 
158  16 
138  72 
133  45 
179  72 
190  57 
133  93 
117  68 
192  24 
125  93 
115  07 
143  10 

Averages  

$132  39 

$2  83 

$5  34 

$8  17 

$140  56 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

i  otai  ior 
Instruction. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

$99  51 

$1 

83 

$3 

06 

$4  89 

$104  40 

Agassiz  i" 





Agassiz-Bowditch  f  





Bennett   

78  12 

1 

10 

2 

47 

3  57 

81  69 

Bigelow 

88  60 

1 

91 

1 

98 

3  89 

92  49 

75  67 

1 

33 

2 

05 

3  38 

79  05 

Bowditch  t  





Bowdoin-Wendell  Phillips  

86  09 

79 

1 

98 

2  77 

88  86 

Chapman  

66  96 

36 

2 

81 

3  17 

70  13 

Charles  Sumner  

61  60 

1 

34 

2 

18 

3  52 

65  12 

Christopher  Gibson   

78  87 

1 

45 

2 

55 

4  00 

82  87 

Dearborn 

90  75 

1 

16 

2 

64 

3  80 

94  55 

Dillaway   

72  69 

99 

2 

11 

3  10 

75  79 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. . 

83  90 

2 

59 

3 

82 

6  41 

90  31 

Dudley   

79  26 

1 

00 

2 

59 

3  59 

82  85 

100  54 

1 

36 

3 

76 

5  12 

105  66 

Edmund  P  Tileston  

69  50 

88 

2 

17 

3  05 

72  55 

Edward  Everett 

77  64 

91 

2 

13 

3  04 

80  68 

70  33 

1 

78 

91 

3  69 

74  02 

Eliot   

80  01 

84 

2 

44 

3  28 

83  29 

Emerson   

65  26 

89 

1 

99 

2  88 

68  14 

Emily  A  Fifield  

62  09 

94 

2 

01 

2  95 

65  04 

84  01 

1 

83 

1 

81 

3  64 

87  65 

Francis  Parkman  

71  16 

1 

45 

2 

15 

3  60 

74  76 

86  78 

1 

42 

2 

43 

3  85 

90  63 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. . 

92  91 

2 

89 

2 

97 

5  86 

98  77 

78  98 

1 

39 

2 

76 

4  15 

83  13 

Gilbert  Stuart  

76  32 

1 

10 

2 

93 

4  03 

80  35 

Grover    Cleveland  Inter- 

118  94 

1 

68 

6 

64 

8  32 

127  26 

80  76 

1 

02 

1 

85 

2  87 

83  63 

Harvard-Frothingham  

90  13 

1 

53 

2 

22 

3  75 

93  88 

Henry  Grew  

72  31 

1 

74 

2 

25 

3  99 

76  30 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 

t  Agassiz  and  Bowditch  districts  consolidated  September,  193 1 .    Per  capita  costs  not  determined . 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Continued. 


Schools. 


Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 


Books. 


Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 


Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 


Henry  L.  Higginson  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Barnes  Inter 


Joseph  H 
mediate 


Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  E.  Curley  f  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  Intermediate. . 

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate  


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine . 
Roger  Wolcott  


$68  12 
91  83 

75  96 
89  01 
79  26 

72  59 

73  13 
77  31 
73  85 

99  91 
73  38 

82  81 
87  33 
68  56 
81  54 

100  40 

77  88 
71  01 
98  35 

76  07 

87  18 

83  11 

98  14 
75  85 

88  99 

89  84 

77  03 
81  18 
71  28 
67  29 
67  66 


$1  22 
1  50 

1  28 

1  06 

1  18 

1  30 

1  08 

1  08 

1  10 

2  50 
1  11 
1  04 

3  02 
1  32 

87 
1  22 

1  16 

1  24 

2  47 
1  54 
1  13 

1  13 

2  35 
1  44 
1  48 
1  10 

99 
1  04 
1  68 
63 
88 


$1  46 

$2 

68 

$70  80 

2  44 

3 

94 

95  77 

2  12 

3 

40 

79  36 

3  57 

4 

63 

93  64 

3 

66 

82  92 

Q  OS 

o  ZS 

4 

58 

77  17 

1  98 

3  06 

76  19 

2  36 

3 

44 

80  75 

Z  6Z 

3 

42 

77  27 

4  04 

6 

54 

106  45 

2  33 

3 

44 

76  82 

2  61 

3 

65 

86  46 

2  50 

5 

52 

92  85 

1  50 

2 

82 

71  38 

2  31 

3 

18 

84  72 

2  65 

3 

87 

104  27 

1  93 

3  09 

80  97 

Z  U_ 

3 

26 

74  27 

4  78 

7 

25 

105  60 

3  26 

4 

80 

80  87 

3  26 

4  39 

91  57 

2  75 

3 

88 

86  99 

3  79 

6 

14 

104  28 

2  27 

3 

71 

79  56 

3  44 

4 

92 

93  91 

2  75 

3 

85 

93  69 

1  98 

2 

97 

80  00 

3  45 

4 

49 

85  67 

3  01 

4 

69 

75  97 

2  06 

2 

69 

69  98 

1  77 

2 

65 

70  31 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 

t  Opened  for  instruction  September,  1931.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Samuel  Adams  

$68 

70 

$1 

04 

$1 

53 

$2  57 

$71 

27 

Sherwin  

104 

21 

1 

15 

4 

53 

5  68 

109 

89 

74 

23 

77 

2 

72 

3  49 

77 

72 

Solomon  Lewenberg  

88 

32 

1 

42 

4 

91 

6  33 

94 

65 

Theodore  Lyman  

79 

47 

1 

05 

1 

90 

2  95 

82 

42 

Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter- 

87 

89 

1 

95 

2 

83 

4  78 

92 

67 

74 

46 

1 

19 

3 

37 

4  56 

79 

02 

Thomas  N.  Hart-Frederick  W. 

83 

33 

1 

01 

2 

76 

3  77 

87 

10 

68 

93 

57 

2 

83 

3  40 

72 

33 

85 

01 

1 

33 

2 

35 

3  68 

88 

69 

Washington  Intermediate. .  .  . 

105 

24 

2 

31 

4 

52 

6  83 

112 

07 

Washington  Allston  

78 

28 

1 

43 

1 

49 

2  92 

81 

20 

Washington      Irving  Inter- 

102 

51 

2 

57 

3 

72 

6  29 

108 

80 

87 

60 

92 

2 

35 

3  27 

on 

yu 

87 

TV  illiam  Barton  Rogers  Inter 

105 

08 

2 

24 

o 

88 

6  12 

111 

20 

William  E.  Endicott  

71 

76 

71 

1 

92 

2  63 

74 

39 

William  E.  Russell  

74 

57 

1 

41 

2 

30 

3  71 

78 

28 

William  H.  Taft  Intermediate 

103 

84 

3 

82 

6 

13 

9  95 

113 

79 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

63 

42 

94 

1 

78 

2  72 

66 

14 

$78 

14 

$1 

32 

$2 

57 

$3  89 

$82 

03 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all 

"anks  and  clerks  to 

principals. 

Special  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Horace  Mann  

$359 

11 

$1 

32 

$10 

37 

$11  69 

$370 

80 

Boston  Clerical  

107 

09  < 

4 

23 

9 

76 

13  99 

121 

08 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

231 

94 

1 

43 

13 

70 

15  12 

247 

06 

Boston  Trade,  day  classes  

234 

45 

3 

67 

38 

94 

42  61 

277 

06 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Salaries,  Fuel  and  Light,  Custodians' 
Supplies,  Telephone  and  Total  for  Operation  of  Plant,  Based  on 
Average  Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Teachers  College  

$11  11 

$7  17 

$0  56 

$1  02 

$19  86 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Public  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  .... 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  for  Boys  

Memorial  High  for  Girls  

$7  04 
6  07 
8  73 
8  36 
8  58 
5  39 

8  43 

3  95 

5  02 

6  25 

9  52 

7  22 
6  01 

8  08 

6  25 

4  24 

7  97 

$3  67 

3  76 

4  84 

4  29 

5  09 
4  15 

6  89 

3  57 

4  33 
3  68 
6  80 

5  13 

3  26 
9  01 

4  53 

3  19 

4  34 

$0  21 
31 
63 
28 
28 
15 
35 
12 
13 
25 
33 
29 
20 
24 
16 
11 
50 

$0  08 
10 
17 
23 
15 
06 
14 
40 
08 
68 
17 
09 
14 
06 
11 
10 
14 

$11  00 

i  n  94. 

14  37 

13  16 

14  10 
9  75 

15  81 

8  04 

9  56 

10  86 

16  82 
12  73 

9  61 

17  39 

11  05 
7  64 

12  95 

Averages  

$6  45 

$4  54 

$0  24 

$0  16 

$11  39 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 

OI 

Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$6  71 

$2  66 

$0  25 

$0  13 

$9  75 

Agassiz  *  







_ 

_ 

Agas9iz-Bowditch  *  







_ 

_ 

7  51 

2  80 

26 

14 

10  71 

Bigelow  

6  53 

3  35 

17 

10 

10  15 

Blackinton  

6  72 

3  22 

.  35 

08 

10  37 











Bowdoin-Wendell  Phillips  

6  62 

3  44 

27 

17 

10  50 

Chapman  

5  21 

2  92 

15 

10 

8  38 

6  15 

2  84 

36 

12 

9  47 

Christopher  Gibson  

4  83 

2  57 

11 

09 

7  60 

7  52 

4  57 

25 

18 

12  52 

Dillaway  

7  07 

3  51 

23 

13 

10  94 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate, 

5  18 

3  40 

16 

07 

8  81 

Dudley  

7  50 

4  11 

12 

17 

11  90 

D  wight  

8  37 

3  69 

29 

27 

12  62 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

6  62 

1  77 

17 

10 

8  66 

Edward  Everett  

7  01 

2  71 

18 

20 

10  10 

Elihu  Greenwood  

7  93 

3  15 

41 

18 

11  67 

Eliot  

3  58 

3  52 

13 

09 

7  32 

Emerson  

5  54 

2  82 

24 

10 

8  70 

Emily  A  Fifield 

4  35 

2  09 

17 

14 

6  75 

Everett  

5  84 

3  27 

17 

19 

9  47 

Francis  Parkman  

7  31 

3  38 

30 

21 

11  20 

6  83 

3  33 

28 

19 

10  63 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

4  67 

2  72 

14 

10 

7  63 

Gaston  

5  69 

2  79 

25 

09 

8  82 

Gilbert  Stuart  

7  18 

3  39 

30 

25 

11  12 

Grover    Cleveland  Inter- 

mediate  

7  90 

3  64 

23 

14 

11  91 

5  33 

3  15 

13 

10 

8  71 

Harvard-Frothingham  

10  96 

4  28 

27 

27 

15  78 

8  07 

3  35 

36 

23 

12  01 

Henry  L.  Higginson  

5  55 

1  71 

16 

11 

7  53 

*  Agassiz  and  Bowditch  districts  consolidated  September,  1931.  Per  capita  costs  not 
determined. 
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Schools. 


Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 


Fuel 
and 
Light. 


Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Telephone. 


Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  E.  Curley*  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  Intermediate. 

Minot  

Norcro88  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate  


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Solomon  Lewenberg. 


$8  51 
5  80 

7  32 

8  97 

4  99 

5  47 

6  56 
5  70 

4  33 

5  29 
10  10 

5  54 

6  53 

7  67 
7  25 

6  85 
5  79 
5  53 

5  92 

7  48 

6  98 

6  25 

5  62 

6  55 

8  47 

4  86 

5  45 

6  66 
5  17 

5  34 
4  92 

9  42 

6  26 
6  46 


$3  34 
2  93 

2  69 

3  22 
2  50 

2  36 

3  07 
2  35 

4  65 
2  25 

4  63 
2  81 
2  47 

2  73 

3  79 

2  61 
2  62 

5  07 

2  30 

3  68 

3  07 

2  63 

2  44 

4  11 

3  86 

2  39 

3  26 

3  49 

1  88 

2  27 

2  58 

4  15 

3  46 
3  60 


$0  23 
17 
30 
13 
12 
18 
24 
25 
21 
15 
36 
16 
24 
21 
43 

20 
25 
22 
12 
27 
31 

20 
14 
14 
34 
14 
22 
20 
26 
19 
18 
46 
20 
17 


$0  26 
12 
14 
13 
11 
09 
12 
14 
08 
09 
30 
10 
19 
19 
21 

16 
08 
15 
09 
15 
12 

17 
12 
23 
20 
07 
12 
21 
11 
12 
11 
20 
21 
10 


*  Opened  for  instruction  September,  1931.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  'Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

i  otal tor 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Theodore  Lyman  

$6  98 

$3 

80 

$0  22 

en 

1  1 

$11  17 

Theodore     Roosevelt  Inter- 

mediate  

6  77 

4 

53 

29 

22 

11  81 

Thomas  Gardner  

8  46 

Q7 

29 

19 

11  91 

Thomas  N.  Hart-Frederic  W. 

Lincoln  

7  89 

3 

29 

27 

20 

11  65 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

5  08 

2 

75 

20 

09 

8  12 

9  44 

4 

25 

28 

15 

14  12 

Washington  Intermediate  

7  00 

5 

95 

15 

14 

13  24 

Washington  Allston  

7  63 

3 

13 

22 

17 

11  15 

Washington   Irving  Interme- 

diate 

7  09 

3 

35 

21 

08 

10  73 

Wells  

8  57 

3 

96 

19 

09 

12  81 

William    B.    Rogers  Inter- 

6  53 

5 

69 

16 

19 

12  57 

William  E.  Endicott  

5  47 

1 

97 

11 

08 

7  63 

William  E.  Russell  

7  95 

3 

11 

21 

12 

11  39 

William  H.  Taft  Intermediate, 

6  46 

2 

95 

30 

10 

9  81 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

4  67 

3 

18 

13 

10 

8  08 

$6  39 

$3 

08 

SO 

22 

$0 

14 

$9  83 

Special  Schools. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Horace  Mann  

$23  03 

$14  27 

$0  55 

$0  61 

$38  46 

Boston  Clerical  

6  69 

4  99 

15 

09 

11  92 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

21  48 

9  37 

40 

56 

31  81 

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes  

12  93 

7  13 

42 

79 

21  26 

THE  APPENDED  NUMBERED  TABLES 
SHOW  IN  DETAIL  THE  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS 
AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  IN  OPERATION 
DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR.  FROM 
THESE  TABLES  MAY  BE  ASCERTAINED  THE 
COST  OF  RUNNING  EACH  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  AND  ACTIVITY.  GROUP  COSTS 
ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 


(93) 


TABLE  NO.  L 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TABLES  NUMBERED  FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE; 
WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER 
ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND 
PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS; 
AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NON= 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME  DE= 
DUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  1.— RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  to  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


Teachers 
College. 


Latin  and 
High  Schools. 


Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
School 
Districts. 


Speech 
Improvement 
Classes. 


Boston 
Clerical 
School. 


Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 


Horace 
Mann 
School. 


Costs,  with  direct  income  deducted  and  exclusive  of  general 
control,  general  account,  supervision  and  other  items. 
(See  tables  following  from  2  to  8B,  inclusive.) 

Average  membership  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership), 

Average  attendance  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance) . . 

Number  of  pupil  hours  

Cost  per  pupil  hour  


$212,066  11 

592 
$358  22 

580 
$365  63 
585,366 
$0  362 


$3,662,538  80 

26, 
$136  19 

25,137 
$145  70 
25,310,082 

$0  144 


,131,094  71 

104,691 
$87  22 
97,125 
$94  01 
84,745,693 
$0  107 


$46,853  71 


$123  03 
585 
$135  86 
591,384 
$0  134 


92 

$269 

80 

$309  45 
72,240 
$0  342 


180 
$390  21 

167 
$420  58 
151,395 
$0  463 


Above  costs  brought  down  

Cost  of  general  control  and  general  account . 

Cost  of  supervision  

Cost  of  compulsory  attendance  

Cost  of  vocational  guidance  

Total  costs  

Cost  per  pupil,  total  (on  average  membership) . 
Cost  per  pupil,  total  (on  average  attendance) .  . 
Cost  per  pupil  hour,  total  


$212,066  11 
5,103  45 
7,759 


$224,928  62 
$379  95 
$387  81 
$0  384 


$3,662,538  80 

$9,131,094  71 

135,536  63 

369,979  36 

39,148  00 

197,626  41 

21,263  93 

49,523  10 

42,532  57 

5.482  86 

$3,901,019  93 

$9,753,706  44 

$145  06 

$93  17 

$155  19 

$100  42 

$0  154 

$0  115 

$46,853  71 
1,839  73 
26  69 


$79,480  58 
2,968  48 
433  63 


$24,755  61 
1,040  25 
8  31 
1,684  45 


$70,237  57 
2,541  20 
361  30 


87  83 


$48,720  13 


$82,970  52 
$128  44 
$141  83 
$0  140 


$27,488  62 
$298  79 
$343  61 
$0  380 


$73,140  07 
$406 
$437  96 
$0  483 


Above  total  costs  brought  down  

Deduct  tuition  received  (from  nonresident  pupils) . 


$224,928  62 
4,398  00 


$3,901,019  93 
29,025  70 


$9,753,706  44 
9,893  52 


Deduct  income  (group  credits  and  balance  apportioned) . 

Net  total  costs  t  

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  membership)  f  

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  attendance)  t  

Net  cost  per  pupil  hour  f  


$220,530  62 
503  32 
$220,027  30 
$371  67 
$379  36 
$0  375 


$3,871,994  23 
11,377  77 
$3,860,616  46 
$143  55 
$153  58 
$0  152 


$9,743,812  92 
37,341  60 
,706.471  32 
$92  72 
$99  94 
$0  114 


$48,720  13 
42  54 


$82,970  52 
947  80 


$27,488  62 


$73,140  07 
§  86,672  84 


$48,677  59 
198  56 
$48,479  03 


$82,022  72 
286  29 
$81,736  43 
$126  53 
$139  72 
$0  138 


$27,488  62 
64  65 
$27,423  97 
$298  09 
$342  80 
$0  379 


Cr.  $13,532  77 
230  88 
Cr.  $13,763  65 


f  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 
J  Including  regular,  summer  and  extension  classes. 
§  Receipts  from  Commonwealth  for  resident  and  nonresident  pupils. 
N.  B. —  Included  in  the  above  costs  of  general  control,  supervision  and  other  items  is  the  cost  of  tuition 
of  Boston  pupils,  wards  of  the  city  and  others,  attending  school  in  other  cities  and  towns. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Boston 
Trade 
School 
Day 
Classes. 

Continuation 

School, 
Compulsory. 

Education  of 
Physically 
Handi- 
capped 
Children. 

Day 
School 
for 

Immigrants. 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 
Classes. 

Gardening 
Classes. 

Training 
School  for 
Teachers  of 
Mechanic 
Arts. 

Boston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
and  Band. 

. 

$142,083  49 

$90,922  42 

$7,927  45 

$9,781  09 

$4,297  63 

$16,760  82 

$6,877  46 

$1,489  75 

i 

2 

936 

2 

3 

$151  80 
847 

3 

4 

4 

5 

$167  75 

1,157,537 
$0  122 

5 

6 

458,687 
$0  198 

5,142 
$1  541 

89,166 
$0  109 

47,896 
$0  089 

24,450 
$0  281 

6 

7 

7 

8 
9 

a  rt  ADO     A  (\ 

$142,08.5  49 
7,999  66 
1,042  78 
28  58 

$90,922  42 
7,343  82 
89  34 

$7,927  45 

AA    *T  O  1  i\f\ 

$9,781  09 
513  42 

$4,297  bo 

$16,760  82 

$6,877  4o 
85  57 

$1,489  75 

8 
9 

10 

1,077  49 
69  84 

48  96 

3,504  96 

114  42 

1,837  80 

10 

11 

6,320  23 

11 

12 

627  05 

12 

13 
14 

$151,781  56 
$162  16 

$104,675  81 

$7,927  45 

$11,441  84 

$4,346  59 

$20^65  78 

$7,077  45 

$3,327  55 

13 
14 

15 

$179  20 

15 

16 

$0  131 

$0  228 

$1  541 

$0  128 

$0  090 

$0  289 

16 

17 
18 

$151,781  56 

52,631  96 

$104,675  81 
13,226  98 

$7,927  45 

$11,441  84 
28  06 

$4,346  59 

$20,265  78 

$7,077  45 
98  40 

$3,327  55 

17 

18 

19 

20 

$99,149  60 

637  23 

$91,448  83 
470  99 

$7,927  45 

$11,413  78 
55  41 

$4,346  59 

$20,265  78 

$6,979  05 
9  24 

$3,327  55 

19 

20 

21 
22 

$98,512  37 
$105  25 

$90,977  84 

$7,927  45 

$11,358  37 

$4,346  59 

$20,265  78 

$6,969  81 

$3,327  55 

21 

22 

23 

$116  31 

23 

24 

$0  085 

$0  198 

$1  541 

$0  127 

$0  090 

$0  285 

24 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBEREL 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  ANI 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOV 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS:  AND  WITL 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOMI 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  OP! 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Summer 
Review 

High 
Schools. 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
and 
Inter- 
mediate 
Schools. 

Vacation 
Schools. 

Evening 

High 
Schools. 

livening 
Elementary 
Schools. 

Boston 
i  raue 
School, 
Evening 
Classes. 

Boston 
Evening 
Oppor- 
tunity 

School. 

Day 
Practical 

Arts 
Classes. 

1 

2 

823,744  09 

$37,905  42 

$38,063  04 

$88,287  85 

$65,879  85 

$10,702  56 

$7,293  01 

$1,984  78 

1 

; 

3 

* 

4 

2,125 

6,217 

6,526 

3,942 

2,641 

629 

205 

232 

* 

5 

$11  17 

$6  10 

$5  83 

$22  40 

$24  95 

$17  02 

$35  58 

$8  56 

i 

6 

340,000 

746,040 

685,257 

604,786 

6 79 ,070 

84,394 

29,958 

25,346 

< 

7 

$0  069 

$0  050 

$0  055 

$0  145 

$0  173 

$0  126 

$0  243 

$0  078 

8 

COO  *7 A  A  AA 

3>2d,744  l)y 

fltOT  ftftR    A  O 

3o7,yi)0 

OOQ  ACQ  f\A 

.0E  QTA  QR 

500, o/y  oO 

tt*7  OAO    A 1 

5l,yo4  7o 

J 

9 

1,432  69 

2,875  77 

2,790  21 

3,023  58 

4,007  93 

642  57 

270  34 

213  92 

< 

10 

2,585  97 

3,663  46 

1,292  98 

5,818  44 

5,461  95 

431  00 

215  50 

1,077  49 

1' 

11 

5,419  22 

1 

12 

698  52 

i: 

13 
14 

$27,762  75 

$44,444  65 

$42,146  23 

$97,828  39 

$80,768  95 

$11,776  13 

$7,778  85 

$3,276  19 

i. 

15 

$13  06 

$7  15 

$6  46 

$24  82 

$30  58 

$18  72 

$37  95 

$14  12 

| 

16 

$0  081 

$0  059 

$0  061 

$0  161 

$0  213 

$0  139 

$0  259 

$0  129 

ii 

17 

$27,762  75 

$44,444  65 

$42,146  23 

$97,828  39 

$80,768  95 

$11,776  13 

$7,778  85 

$3,276  19 

18 

1.830  00 

225  00 

252  00 

8  60 

2,126  95 

19 

$25,932  75 

$44,219  65 

$42,146  23 

$97,576  39 

$80,760  35 

$9,649  18 

$7,778  85 

$3,276  19 

20 

152  38 

304  76 

295  53 

476  02 

21,396  64 

55  41 

32  32 

23  09 

2 

21 

$25,780  37 

$43,914  89 

$41,850  70 

$97,100  37 

$59,363  71 

$9,593  77 

$7,746  53 

$3,253  10 

2 

22 

2; 

23 

$12  13 

$7  06 

$6  41 

$24  63 

$22  48 

$15  25 

$37  79 

$14  02 

2. 

24 

$0  075 

$0  058 

$0  061 

$0  160 

$0  156 

$0  113 

$0  258 

$0  128 

2< 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENT} 


TABLE  NO.  !.— RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


25 

Lip-Reading 
Classes. 

26 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

27 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds. 

28 

School 
Centers. 

29 

Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$11,662  13 

$64,280  70 

$108,803  19 

$57,186  10 

$7,545  71 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

7,633 
$7  49 

49,843 
$0  233 

5,541 ,497 
$0  011 

5,334,513 

©r\  Aon 

$0  020 

l  01C  OKI 

2  $0  O/O 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

•  11,002  16 

$64,280  70 

$108,803  19 

O/,040  il 

a 
o 

9 

10  ' 

11 

12 

4,553  59 

4,107  20 

4,429  87 

1,898  51 

13 
14 
15 
16 

$11,662  13 

$68,834  29 

$112,910  39 

$61,615  97 

$9,444  22 

13 
14 
15 
16 

$8  07 

$0  233 

$0  012|              $0  021 

$0  029 

17 
18 

$11,662  13 
120  70 

$68,834  29 

$112,910  39 

$61,615  97 

$9,444  22 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

$11,541  43 

$68,834  29 

$112,910  39 

$61,615  97 

$9,444  22 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

$11,541  43 

$68,834  29 

$112,910  39 

$61,615  97 

$9,444  22 

$8  07 

$0  231 

$0  012 

$0  021 

$0  029 

1  Total  attendance.  2  Per  capita  cost. 

♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  LATIN  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


COSTS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT 
OTHER  CHARGES, 
INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

GENERAL  CONTROL, 
,    SUPERVISION  AND 

AND    WITH  DIRECT 

* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No 

.  1.) 

♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

School. 

Salary  of 
President. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
All  Other 
Teachers. 

Postage. 

Text 
Books. 

Reference 
Books. 

Rebinding 
Books. 

1 

$5,491  92 

$6,771  79 

$6,501  00 

$169,386  24 

$123  78 

$2,032  19 

$2,198  26 

$152  55 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Military 
Drill 
Instructors. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
All  Other 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  Memorial  High  for  Boys 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  for  Girls 
South  Boston  High  

Totals  


$4,800  00 
5,616  00 
4,800  00 
5,225  52 
5,376  00 
4,800  00 
5,616  00 
5,616  00 
5,232  00 
5,616  00 
5,232  00 
5,616  00 
5,616  00 
4,747  80 
4,944  00 
5,232  00 
4,179  84 


$3,324  24 
1,629  10 
3,266  34 
3,002  00 
4,005  84 
2,979  70 
2,952  80 
4,608  32 
3,798  40 
1,621  80 
3,206  88 
3,042  84 
2,302  22 
3,261  08 
2,968  34 
6,332  04 
2,212  60 


$4,083  42 


1,120  19 
1,283  35 
3,199  38 


1,333  95 
6,078  60 


4,148  56 


2,203  70 
1,379  20 
2,690  28 
3,961  50 


$1,825  00 
5,783  96 
5,176  82 
4,609  46 
1,763  50 
9,941  41 
5,166  82 
2,140  00 
5,961  72 
1,702  50 
4,398  90 
5,057  00 
7,398  32 
1,901  00 
1,786  50 

11,495  98 
4,969  50 


$240,805  00 
100,620  14 
151,789  80 
120,517  39 
197,267  24 
216,724  12 
162,865  52 
292,658  50 
235,314  45 
155,683  21 
119,553  08 
164,163  41 
139,360  97 
245,453  07 
151,982  37 
260,135  86 
116,446  19 


$228  24 
82  64 
160  75 
98  13 
102  34 
74  75 
77  88 
222  03 
170  40 
105  47 
77  47 
186  66 
100  90 
139  60 
143  50 
280  40 
104  00 


$5,954  42 
3,474  76 
3,242  38 
2,411  10 
2,113  92 
4,865  92 
2,684  75 
5,485  83 
4,855  87 
2,464  06 
1,019  52 
4,336  07 
2,029  43 
2,427  47 
2,948  17 
6,952  76 
3,592  15 


$88,265  16 


$54,514  54 


$81,078  39 


$3,071,340  32 


$60,858  58 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 

Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 

Printing. 

1 

$429  33 

$19  58 

$1,879  92 

$9  38 

$50  77 

$170  85 

I 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Rebinding 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


15 


Kindergarten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


1 

2 

$669 
342 

70 
75 

3 

236 

70 

$242  02 

4 

383 

70 

139  64 

5 

574 

20 

156  94 

6 

189 

45 

293  56 

7 

76 

70 

76  55 

8 

711 

30 

508  56 

9 

379 

35 

479  92 

10 

104 

10 

193  83 

11 

188 

70 

557  82 

12 

170 

75 

158  54 

13 

175 

05 

112  41 

14 

330 

70 

105  59 

15 

201 

60 

263  65 

16 

373 

35 

733  49 

17 

4-57 

50 

146  27 

18 

$5,565  60 

$4,168  79 

$0  11 

96 

2,414  27 
6,139  20 
4,123  83 
55 

2,835  90 
150  97 
1  99 


$259  49 
100  71 


$2  55 
2  50 
287  12 
31 


94  37 
196  44 


115  28 


621  23 
104  34 
33 
204  91 


2,050  41 

272  12 

4,975  99 

1,417  69 


535  91 
151  81 


2,066  30 


386  30 
153  97 


129  94 
208  41 
223  34 
7  46 
3  50 
572  49 
125  32 


$368  88 
106  93 
300  25 
245  93 

1,030  68 
389  18 
310  16 
821  81 
294  64 
110  18 
180  53 
658  76 
491  73 

1,561  78 

1,053  79 
357  94 
303  55 


$0  73 


21  00 


$805 

07 

28 

00 

2 

1,016 

76 

3 

27 

26 

4 

815 

31 

5 

675 

00 

6 

323 

96 

7 

836 

85 

8 

53 

55 

9 

299 

76 

10 

284 

34 

11 

178 

27 

12 

71 

92 

13 

328 

90 

14 

220 

05 

15 

44 

23 

16 

101 

88 

17 

$21  73    $6,111  11  18 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
lnstruc= 
tion. 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

$531  40 

$2,650  06 

$36  76 

$86  31 

$198,522  09 

$585,366 

$0  339 

$6,441  36 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 


17 


Printing. 


$264  75 
60  45 
205  95 
189  55 
109  20 
59  05 
29  85 
55  50 
151  30 
193  20 
167  00 
63  75 
76  20 
100  00 
53  40 
367  25 
91  60 


18 


Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


$2,238  00 


$226  37 
147  40 
1,521  74 
1,525  65 
1,015  35 
5,786  25 
1,545  74 
2,193  60 
2,772  70 
2,207  17 
187  04 
785  18 
1,658  91 
229  63 
1,448  29 
8,106  76 
2,759  29 


19 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


Carfares 
and  Auto 
Mileage. 


21 

Military 

Drill 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


22 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


23 


Inci- 
dentals. 


24 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


$34,117  07 


$3,565  01 
1,529  27 
2,307  81 
1,365  11 
1,648  71 
2,554  61 
2,192  90 
3,246  58 
3,028  07 
1,744  64 
1,040  72 
1,272  90 
1,914  64 
2,232  35 
1,936  11 
3,446  33 
1,113  40 


336,139  16 


$273  32 
198  24 
92  84 


128  80 


35  00 


229  54 
144  10 
470  37 


192  18 
6  10 
128  35 


$1,898  84 


$1,490  00 


19  50 


2  00 


191  68 


33  50 
23  40 
221  13 
1,260  00 


39  00 


$3,280  21 


$560  84 
102  70 
215  02 
295  69 
240  40 
104  29 
355  13 
383  94 
165  19 
253  18 
188  00 
198  34 
227  54 
132  91 
168  70 
6  00 
415  12 


$4,012  99 


$43  73 
7  85 
20  90 
11  92 
11  92 
23  73 
27  45 

7  74 
72  19 

3  64 
19  06 
29  20 
39  90 

8  01 
15  38 
25  20 
17  98 


$385  80 


$269,234  64 
119,703  69 
179,477  05 
147,812  87 
223,773  84 
250,472  31 
189,158  46 
326,428  75 
264,105  44 
176,661  77 
137,201  57 
190,975  03 
164,392  96 
271,062  22 
177,057  54 
305,046  61 
140,809  18 


S3 ,533, 373  93 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  op  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas. 

j 

Custo- 
dians' 
supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 

1 

$2,327  44 

$1,728  02 

$102  50 

$323  22 

$589  64 

$11,512  18 

$730  66 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction, 
Exclusive  of 
Supervision. 

Operation 

of  Plant. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc= 
tion. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Telephone. 

1 

2,137,269 

$0  125 

$14,928  55 

$4,276  15 

$3,215  00 

$282  51 

$441  69 

$166  17 

1 

2 

1,062,982 

112 

6,441  36 

2,182  44 

1,710  05 

102  50 

329  23 

105  52 

2 

3 

1,278,312 

140 

11,209  67 

2,464  02 

3,148  20 

596  80 

806  09 

212  12 

3 

4 

872,840 

169 

7,257  45 

1,768  29 

1,787  74 

168  32 

242  95 

202  31 

4 

5 

1,396,743 

160 

11,897  58 

3,466  51 

2,895  28 

690  40 

386  80 

213  53 

5 

6 

1,920,883 

130 

10,301  76 

4,728  08 

2,977  92 

231  18 

287  94 

108  33 

6 

7 

1,193,893 

158 

10,077  13 

3,525  09 

3,568  14 

1,146  60 

413  95 

163  53 

7 

8 

2,363,522 

138 

9,294  03 

3,489  83 

4,624  05 

292  30 

276  38 

938  05 

8 

9 

1,991,410 

132 

9,934  13 

3,618  73 

4,499  72 

453  43 

253  71 

163  99 

9 

10 

988,341 

178 

6,140  97 

1,909  45 

1,606  23 

102  29 

246  64 

663  87 

10 

11 

720,767 

190 

6,854  28 

2.430  47 

1,951  29 

513  30 

238  02 

121  16 

11 

12 

1,433,093 

133 

10,293  94 

3,481  41 

3,396  60 

440  15 

408  54 

131  64 

12 

13 

1,403,999 

117 

8,396  46 

2,510  65 

1,853  40 

185  33 

284  23 

188  62 

13 

14 

1,480,913 

183 

11,393  11 

5,062  91 

7,399  21 

245  00 

337  62 

86  71 

14 

15 

1,409,432 

125 

8,786  15 

2,885  95 

3,216  38 

270  78 

231  37 

156  49 

15 

16 

2,668,844 

114 

11,235  05 

3,844  62 

4,326  38 

297  61 

288  15 

277  88 

16 

17 

986,839 

142 

7,843  3  6 

1,685  52 

2,219  94 

364  30 

490  24 

137  96 

17 

18 

25,310,082 

$0  139 

$162,284  98 

S53.330  12 

$54,395  53 

$6,382  80 

$5,963  55 

$4,037  88 

13 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 

33 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 
for  School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

34 

Salary  of 
Matron. 

35 

Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes,  f 

36 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.  J 

37 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Baths. 

S 
( 

38 

oap  and 
rowels 

for 
General 

Use. 

39 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

40 
Total. 

$4  91 

$1,148  40 

5204  26 

$2,088  23 

$212,122  50 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 
of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

33 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

34 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians 

35 

Salaries 
of  Schoo 
Nurses. 

1 

36 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

37 

Salaries  of 
Matrons. 

38 

oalanes. 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes,  f 

39 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.  J 

40 

ooap  ana 

Tnwp]q 

j.  u  w  cin 

for 
Baths. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

$23,310  07 
10,871  10 
18,436  90 
11,42  7  06 
19,550  10 
18,635  21 
18,894  44 
18,914  64 
18,923  71 
10,669  45 
12,108  52 
18,152  28 
13,418  69 
24,524  56 
15,547  12 
20,269  69 
12,741  32 

$970  6( 
730  66 
610  66 
459  71 
730  67 

1,330  67 
530  68 

1,330  67 

1,324  67 
730  67 
730  67 
610  67 
609  47 
862  07 
730  6S 

1,312  6S 
723  U 

$15  83 
6  35 
31  56 

20  88 

12  63 

6  16 

13  24 
8  55 

19  85 

2  15 

21  45 

3  90 
2  39 
2  15 

7  73 
24  43 
35  54 

$1,150  60 
1,148  40 
1,147  85 

2,296  80 
1,148  40 

2,296  J 

K) 

$966  00 

$8  31 

1,148  40 
1,148  40 
1,148  40 

11  60 

2,294  05 
1,148  40 

74 

18 

$286,394  86 

$14,329  18 

$234  79 

$16,076  50 

$966  00 

$20  65 

t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants.  %  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTEF 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENT 


TABLE  NO.  2.  —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


42 


Net  Total.* 


43 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


44 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


45 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


46 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


47 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


48 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$56  39      $212,066  11' 


592       $358  22* 


580 


$365  63* 


585,366 


$0  362* 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion 
of  Health. 


41 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
General 
Use. 


42 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


43 


Auditing 
Accounts. 


44 


Total. 


45 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


46 


Net  Total.* 


47 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


48 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


1 

$26 

10 

$1,012 

59 

2 

1,887 

61 

3 

47 

02 

1,837 

64 

4 

144 

68 

1,773 

16 

5 

40 

70 

784 

00 

6 

90 

98 

3,724 

61 

7 

149 

03 

1,841 

35 

8 

18 

79 

1,358 

01 

9 

131 

14 

4,746 

77 

10 

43 

50 

776 

32 

11 

102 

68 

2,014 

SO 

12 

75 

60 

1,838 

57 

13 

40 

89 

1,801 

15 

14 

103 

81 

968 

03 

15 

114 

81 

853 

22 

16 

90 

97 

3,722 

87 

17 

99 

57 

2,006 

69 

18 

$1,320  27 

$32,947 

39 

$55  00 
55  00 
55  00 


55  00 


$220  00 


$293,557  30 
132,462  40 
199,806  59 
161,068  09 
244,162  94 
272,832  13 
209,894  25 
346,701  40 
287,775  92 
188,107  54 
151,324  89 
210,965  88 
179,612  80 
296,554  81 
193,512  88 
329,039  17 
155,557  19 


$26  83 

2  75 

2 17,036  06 

2  32,011  85 

2  19,140  13 

1  10 

2  18,590  94 

74  24 

43  80 

81  53 

2  58,938  62 

2  13,654  69 

2  6,951  77 

20  90 

2  16,358  89 

6  42 

2  7,456  86 


$3,852,936  18 


$190,397  38 


$293,530  47* 
132,459  65* 
182,770  53* 
129,056  24* 
225,022  81* 
272,831  03* 
191,303  31* 
346,627  16* 
287,732  12* 
188,026  01* 
92,386  27* 
197,311  19* 
172,661  03* 
296,533  91* 
177,153  99* 
329,032  75* 
148,100  33* 


2,225 
1,107 
1,385 

934 
1,493 
2,065 
1,287 
2,525 
2,126 
1,031 

785 
1,533 
1,477 
1,483 
1,503 
2,883 
1,051 


$131  92* 
119  66* 

131  96* 
138  18* 
150  72* 

132  12* 
148  64* 
137  28* 
135  34* 
182  37* 
117  69* 
128  71* 

116  90* 
199  96* 

117  87* 
114  13* 
140  91* 


$3,662,538  80* 


26,893 


$136  19* 


2  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  and  Smith-Hughes  Fund  Allotment. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

50 

51 

52 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

2,121 

S138  39* 

2,137,269 

$0  137* 

1 

2 

1.062 

124  73* 

1,062,982 

124* 

2 

i 

1,284 

142  34* 

1,278,312 

143* 

3 

4 

868 

148  68* 

872,840 

147* 

4 

5 

1,386 

162  35* 

1,396,743 

161* 

5 

6 

1.911 

142  77* 

1,920,883 

142* 

6 

7 

1,196 

159  95* 

1.193,893 

160* 

7 

8 

2,353 

147  31* 

2,363,522 

146* 

8 

9 

1,979 

145  39* 

1.991,410 

144* 

9 

10 

983 

191  28* 

988,341 

190* 

10 

11 

720 

128  31* 

720.767 

128* 

12 

1,426 

138  37* 

1,433,093 

137* 

12 

13 

1.397 

123  59* 

1,403.999 

122* 

13 

14 

1,410 

210  31* 

1,480,913 

200* 

14 

15 

1,406 

126  00* 

1.409,432 

125* 

15 

16 

2,651 

124  12* 

2,668,844 

123* 

16 

17 

984 

150  51* 

986,839 

150* 

17 

18 

25,137 

S145  70* 

25.310,082 

SO  144* 

18 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Abraham  Lincoln  to  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
Inclusive.) 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND 
OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  U) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS, 

PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 

TION,  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Military 
Drill 
Instructors. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Kinder- 
garten 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
All  Other 
Teachers. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Agassiz-Bowditch  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin-Wendell  Phillips  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate . 


i Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX 
Kindergarten  find 
Grades  I-VIII. 
.Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VI.  , 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and' 
\  Grades  I-IX 
Kindergarten  and' 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  f»nd 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and' 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and' 
Grades  I-VI.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and' 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

Grades  VII-IX.... 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VI.  ( 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII. / 
Kindergarten  andl 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
Grades  VII-IX... 


$4,896  00 
3,264  00 
1,632  00 
4,800  00 
4,197  50 
4,000  00 
3,264  00 
4,128  00 
3,880  00 
4,368  00 
4,800  00 
4,896  00 
4,631  04 
4,896  00 
4,896  00 
4,512  00 
4,616  00 
4,896  00 
4,208  34 
4,500  84 
4,416  00 
4,656  00 
4,346  40 
4,656  00 
4,080  00 
4,896  00 


$1,440  00 
44  91 
485  55 
1,440  00 
1,376  00 
339  25 
480  00 
250  30 
714  60 
590  56 
630  16 
1,440  00 
588  40 
988  00 
720  00 


339  88 
243  63 


66  14 
187  42 


185  66 
192  00 
200  25 
192  00 
187  42 


720  00 
1,436  40 

631  96 
1,408  90 

592  00 

688  00 


192  00 
200  25 
363  10 


84  60 
158  60 
1,082  72 


185  66 
185  66 
193  66 
363  10 
187  43 


Carried  forward. 


$112,332  12 


$18,330  91 


$3,394  93 


$3,111 

2,359  12 

3,967 
22,639  11 

3,358  00 

3,883 

7,054 

8,666  40 
10,313 
10,953  91 

6,709  80 

7,607  22 

7,274  20 


7,116  60 
3,820  12 
12,176  36 
9,759  06 
15,963  48 
12,059  19 
8,535  24 
7,149  64 
3,486  80 
8,745  09 
7,310  92 


$95,983 
36,139  75 
31,993  73 
193,082  85 
73,396  18 
43,991  45 
48,946  25 
97,498  10 
65,247  55 
73,222  60 
85,778  07 
111,000  93 
69,309  13 
85,056  36 
72,952  52 
60,840  92 
77,098  78 
95,664  80 
74,975  00 
118,520  95 
73,508  44 
55,492  17 
52,385  28 
58,757  07 
60,550  23 
82,955  57 


$194,020  43   $1,994,348  66 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


rABLE  NO.  3.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY    AND    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Text 
Books. 


10 


Reference 
Books. 


11 


Rebinding 
Books. 


12 

Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 


Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 


14 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


15 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


$1,579  77 
467  89 
854  18 
2,787  76 
1,620  80 
812  30 
348  79 
847  05 
350  43 
1,909  29 
1,591  73 
1,463  54 
1,020  41 
2,579  09 
990  54 
709  08 
1,258  06 
1,146  29 
2,322  89 
1,331  78 
1,115  08 
815  57 
1,025  43 
1,290  08 
908  04 
2,466  98 


$33,612  85 


Cr. 


$286  79 
17  42 
103  82 
212  67 
127  85 
22  86 
124  94 
111  44 
28  02 
34  42 
72  06 
93  60 
66  72 
30  99 
49  30 
199  69 
74  93 
25  87 
32  57 
30  14 
21  80 
3  CO 
223  54 
114  52 
262  09 
324  45 


$78  65 
105  00 


138  00 
30  90 
81  00 
44  40 
49  50 
56  40 


138 

45 

41 

70 

33 

30 

207 

90 

44 

40 

29 

40 

15 

30 

146 

55 

79 

65 

73 

20 

51 

00 

215 

15 

65 

80 

67 

00 

18 

05 

$369  60 
31  96 
504  45 

1,022  97 
324  04 
184  00 


406  78 
396  07 
566  61 
351  33 
391  34 
328  86 
401  87 

368  33 
359  74 
579  80 

369  83 
469  57 
492  62 
445  32 
259  49 
210  31 
509  15 
197  84 
292  76 


$2,545  64 


$1,810  70 


$9,834  64 


$550  73 
186  13 
474  45 

1,081  19 
412 
185  21 


859  61 
491  06 
196  75 

433  49 
657  58 

5  18 
880  86 
580  16 
299  05 
259  37 

434  22 
305  76 
818  68 
266  22 
620  14 

78  55 
146  24 

19  05 
358  51 


$355  47 
59 
54  46 
466  42 


183  34 

184  46 
88 
43 


315  94 
220  20 
290  83 
704  34 
5  71 
329  46 


179  43 


1  00 

59 


344  43 
120  26 
362  49 
634  68 


$10,600  88 


$4,755  41 


$26  15 
45 
114  22 
208  70 


13  54 
12 
18  99 

100  34 
42  57 

110  77 

248  28 
29  37 

175  94 
6  46 

135  03 
15  93 

117  99 

141  75 
10  86 

100  86 
85  11 
78  94 
55  04 
47  94 
17  69 


$1,903  04 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY    AND    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


17 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


18 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments and 
Supplies. 


19 


Printing. 


20 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


21 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 


22 

Military 
Drill 

Supplies 
md  Equip- 
ment. 


23 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and  Equip- 
ment. 


Inci- 
dentals. 


$21  43 

5  32 
196  19 
351  93 
40  03 
78  95 
82  87 
183  22 
158  40 
249  28 
129  07 
151  46 
137  83 


$72  41 

24  00 
29  25 
315  29 
63  63 
7  59 


$24  55 


$75  49 


Or. 


140  77 

49  68 
337  99 
181  61 
198  83 
282  42 
140  90 
125  71 

50  46 

117  31 

118  03 


235  00 
60  61 
21  60 
89  46 
17  59 

20  50 
63  16 
48  67 

7  00 
2  52 

196  90 
31  90 

546  08 

21  21 
1  52 


3  25 
10  55 


23  10 

10  20 

22  30 

11  65 

23  05 


90  00 

41  72 
105  37 

10  80 

1  83 

2  44 
76  20 

42  71 
28  28 
23  81 
60  46 
22  56 
22  37 


8  95 
15  30 

5  00 
12  30 


36  15 
9  70 
2  75 


154  02 
9  38 
57  62 
8  86 
41  94 
115  17 


63  21 
13  66 
30  00 


6  85 


22  75 
9  75 
24  06 


$1,650 
822 
315 
3,313 
793 
655 
866 
1,265 
2,004 
1,955 
1,611 
1,801 
1,287 
1,585 
1,538 
1,286 
1,548 
1,480 
1,345 
1,978 
1,532 
959 
452 
1,060 
1,131 
1,366 


$3,529  69 


$1,512  76 


$225  65 


$1,047  59 


$35,610  64 


$5  20 


$5  04 
2  25 
2  10 


105  00 


12  25 
38  01 


58  56 
30  07 


16  25 


5  20 


7  02 


19  50 


62 


48  56 


16  18 
36  49 


$115  40 


$300  90 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER. 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY    AND    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive 
op  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

r  uel, 
Including 

Ull,  W  OOU 

and  Coal. 

iMectnc 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 
and  Equip- 
ment. 

1 

$111,079  53 

966,726 

$0  114 

$7,144  50 

$1,341  51 

$265  02 

1 

$1,431  20 

$59  77 

2 

43,485  03 

358,730 

121 

3,138  07 

1,093  85 

572  40 

126  00 

82  81 

2 

3 

40,894  95 

482,759 

084 

3,977  66 

CkCO  oc\ 

yoo  oy 

685  18 

144  68 

249  05 

3 

4 

232,666  98 

2,548,169 

091 

21,395  10 

5,113  54 

2,530  49 

326  62 

736  88 

4 

5 

86,194  20 

836,070 

103 

6,085  41 

1,690  12 

1,311  32 

120  90 

161  72 

5 

6 

54,547  54 

599,497 

090 

4,637  05 

1,341  96 

832  62 

47  40 

242  62 

6 

7 

61,610  93 

636,941 

096 

5,840  97 

1,475  87 

487  25 

63  10 

47  90 

7 

8 

114,091  66 

1,143,566 

099 

8,494  08 

2,337  92 

1,937  90 

143  00 

347  27 

8 

9 

83,950  44 

1,036,938 

080 
074 

6,240  80 

2,158  56 

1,284  61 

-     55  24 

181  45 

9 

10 

94,420  17 

1,261,667 

8,915  27 

3,141  00 

931  65 

49  25 

521  08 

10 

11 

103,086  60 

1,100,624 

093 

6,014  54 

2,100  44 

989  85 

105  50 

134  89 

11 

12 
13 

130,379  06 
85,492  81 

1,218,146 
972,701 

107 
087 

10,368  43 
7,972  46 

4,094  69 

2,042  04 

168  60 

345  63 

12 

2,333  96 

1,502  10 

127  50 

255  50 

13 

14 

98,433  01 

1,097,078 

089 

5,649  16 

1,664  22 

1,711  12 

326  80 

171  00 

14 

15 

89,569  74 

935,910 

095 

8,103  39 

3,044  98 

1,225  97 

169  81 

127  44 

15 

16 

72,695  42 

600,735 

121 

5,758  66 

1,127  43 

1,325  40 

83  10 

196  88 

16 

17 

98,964  27 

1,189,138 

083 

9,029  47 

1,901  39 

484  37 

28  09 

234  25 

17 

18 

116,339  51 

1,274,751 

091 

10,113  58 

2,980  96 

848  65 

79  39 

260  92 

18 

19 

101,188  27 

1,178,949 

085 

10,844  67 

3,011  78 

959  40 

338  94 

562  91 

19 

ZO 

142,083  08 

1,483,870 

095 

6,101  05 

2,738  37 

3,212  46 

47  70 

229  72 

20 

n 

90,900  52 

1,176,447 

077 

7,388  97 

2,069  54 

1,514  25 

184  38 

321  66 

21 

12 

71,407  16 

956,714 

074 

4,779  86 

1,473  53 

792  72 

30  30 

187  87 

22 

a 

63,017  25 

644,729 

097 

4,201  57 

1,122  00 

1,110  18 

121  40 

124  29 

23 

14 

76,099  46 

89S.176 

084 

7,438  67 

2,268  33 

1,112  22 

56  47 

307  74 

24 

!5 

75,676  97 

734,320 

103 

5,702  00 

1,305  10 

1,373  43 

102  52 

236  90 

25 

16 

95,314  25 

978,029 

097 

4,503  82 

1,238  38 

1,234  28 

154  00 

134  44 

26 

$2,433,588  81 

26,311,380 

$189,839  21 

$55,132  82 

$33,443  06 

$3,260  46 

$6,667  84 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
HONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY    AND    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


33 


Telephone. 


34 


Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


35 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


36 


Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 


37 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians, 
and  Nurses. 


38 


Salaries  of 
Matrons. 


39 

Salaries. 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.! 


40 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes,  t 


$135  97 
95  97 
112  55 
388  71 
91  12 
57  60 
101  46 
219  41 
123  81 
171  59 
109  22 
253  66 
151  95 
74  83 
187  82 
187  04 

134  43 
288  58 
239  55 
146  70 
131  70 
150  49 

135  65 
213  20 
158  29 

97  81 


$10,377  97 
5,109  10 
6,132  51 
30,491  34 
9,460  59 
7,159  25 
8,016  55 
13,479  58 
10,044  47 
13,729  84 
9,454  44 
17,273  05 
12,343  47 
9,597  13 
12,859  41 
8,678  51 
11,812  00 
14,572  08 
15,957  25 
12  .476  00 
11,610  50 
7,414  77 
6,815  09 
11,396  63 
8,878  24 
7,362  73 


$1,360  90 
525  18 
459  23 

1,384  90 
766  40 
584  90 
520  17 

1,144  90 
781  90 
904  90 
784  90 

1,384  90 

783  90 

784  90 
783  90 

783  40 
899  50 

784  90 
931  90 
901  30 
781  90 
784  90 

783  40 
903  10 

784  89 
582  88 


$1,090  76 
727  53 
677  71 
2,688  93 
818  98 
1,089  69 
727  82 
1,811  51 
963  90 
2,520  85 
1,080  32 
1,562  19 
838  74 
876  74 
838  74 
1,089  72 
1,095  24 
2,031  92 
2,524  25 
1,434  28 
968  90 
930  77 
1,089  73 
887  52 
1,085  55 
2,027  80 


Cr. 


$15  25 

8  48 

4  14 
28  86 

9  08 

6  57 
3  59 

11  74 

12  95 

7  35 

5  64 

10  87 

11  25 
10  95 

8  08 

3  42 
10  54 

9  52 
15  37 

8  51 
18  49 

12  43 

4  81 

6  91 

13  63 

7  10 


$1,145  65 


$2,017  00 
152  00 
69  00 
112  00 


110  00 
2,132  00 


Cr.      92  26 


31  00 
348  00 
2,028  00 


580  00 
166  00 


448  00 


183  00 


1,056  00 


$4,159  11    $292,502  50    $21,877  95    $33,480  39  $247  37    $1,145  65     $9,432  00 


t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants. 


%  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


41 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Baths. 


42 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
General 
Use. 


43 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


44 


Car 
Tickets. 


45 


Total. 


46 

Direct 
Income, 

Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


47 


Net  Total.* 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


S720  20 


268  12 


$988  32 


$15  40 
3  94 

7  27 
40  81 
38  84 

5  96 
3  38 

22  76 
18  22 
14  90 

8  34 
36  00 
27  47 
33  87 
32  01 
40  34 
27  69 

14  93 

23  24 
23  03 
11  97 

10  26 
3  48 

15  01 

11  62 
42  43 


$533  17 


$6,386  81 
1,417  43 
1,217  35 
4,255  50 
1,883  26 
1,687  12 
1,364  96 
5,030  65 
1,776  97 
3,479  00 
2,227  20 
5,068  62 
1,661  36i 
1,706  46i 
2,267  381 
2,082  88 
2,034  17, 
2,841  2 
3,947  3 
2,367  12 
1,781  26 
1,921  36 
1,881  42 
1,812  54 
2,982  69 
2,660  21 


$5  00 


135  00* 
1,275  00 
10  00 


$67,742  36 


5  00 


297  50 


$1,727  50 


$127,844  31 
50,011  56 
48,244  81 
267,418  82 
97,538  05 
63,393  91 
70,992  44 
132,601  89 
95,771  88 
111,629  01 
114,768  24 
152,720  73 
99,497  64 
109,736  60 
104,831  53 
84,731  81 
112,820  44 
133,752  86 
121,097  89 
156,926  20 
104,292  28 
80,743  29 
71,713  76 
89,308  63 
87,835  40 
105,337  19 


$572  67 
385  28 
32  50 
1,259  44 

208  49 
100  65 
133  64 
215  29 
172  75 
366  74 
385  60 

67  91 
247  32 

91  39 
540  58 

17  51 
227  21 
206  62 
337  44 
128  84 
105  96 

209  62 
5  07 

352  24 
7  81 
11  37 


$2,795,561  17 


$6,389  94 


$127,271  64 
49,626  28* 
48,212  31* 
266,159  38* 
97,329  56* 
63,293  26* 
70,8,58  80* 
132,386  60* 

95,599  13 
111,262  27* 
114,382  64* 
152,652  82 
99,250  32* 
109,645  21 
104,290  95* 

84,714  30 
112,593  23* 
133,546  24* 
120,760  45* 
156,797  36* 
104,186  32* 
80,533  67* 
71,708  69* 
88,956  39* 
87,827  59* 
105,325  82* 


$2,789,171  23* 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
TIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO  3.- COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


50 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


51 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


52 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


53 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Sill  45* 

1  69  02* 

2  31  53* 
85  75* 
98  91* 
85  30* 

i53  28 
96  70* 

74  17* 
71  60* 
83  92* 

102  31* 
81  35* 
96  86* 
89  44* 

113  86* 

75  06* 

86  21* 
81  43 

87  35* 
72  60* 
68  36* 
93  01* 
81 
97  48* 

100  69* 


1,064 
657 
1,432 
2,848 
932 
690 
1,212 
1,284 
1,197 
1,450 
1,244 
1,379 
1,128 
1,090 
1,081 
688 
1,364 
1,442 
1,367 
1,706 
1,334 
1,098 
719 
1,018 
835 
965 


31,224 


$119  62* 

i75  53* 
2  33  67* 

93  45* 
104  43* 

91  73* 
i  58  46* 
103  10* 

79  87* 

76  73* 

91  95* 
110  70* 

87  99* 
100  59* 

96  48* 
123  13* 
82  55* 

92  61* 

88  34* 
91  91* 
78  10* 
73  35* 
99  73* 
87  38* 

105  18* 
109  15* 


966,726 
358,730 
482,759 
2,548,169 
836,070 
599,497 
636,941 
1,143,566 
1,036,938 
1,261,667 
1,100,624 
1,218,146 
972,701 
1,097,078 
935,910 
600,735 
1,189,138 
1,274,751 
1,178,949 
1,483,870 
1,176,447 
956,714 
644,729 
898,176 
734,320 
978,029 


26,311,380 


SO  131* 

1 

138* 

2 

099* 

3 

104* 

4 

116* 

5 

105* 

6 

111* 

7 

115* 

8 

092* 

9 

088* 

10 

103* 

11 

125* 

12 

102* 

13 

099* 

14 

111* 

15 

141* 

16 

094* 

17 

104* 

18 

102* 

19 

105* 

20 

088* 

21 

084* 

22 

IIIs1 

23 

099* 

'  24 

119' 

►  25 

107 

►  26 

1  Costs  for  eight  months  covering  January  through  August. 

2  Costs  for  four  months  covering  September  through  December. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION L**™™ pS 
ATIONS  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 


ELEMENTARY   AND   INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Gaston  to  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND 
OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED  * 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Military 
Drill 
Instructors. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Kinder- 
garten 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
all  other 
Teachers. 


Brought  forward. 
Gaston  


Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate. 

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Higginson  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jeff  erson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrews  

John  Cheverus  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  


Martin  

Mary  E.  Curley  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  Intermediate. 

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


/Kindergarten  andl 
\  Grades  I-IX.  I 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
Grades  VII-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
\    Grades  I-VI.  f 
J  Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VI. 
(Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VI. 
[Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-III 
and  VII-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Grades  VII-IX. 

i Kindergarten  and! 
Grades  I-VI.  / 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

Grades  IV-IX. 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VI.  / 

Kindergarten  and] 
Grades  I-VIII, 
to  June;  Kin- 
dergarten and 
Grades  I-VI, 
Sept.-Dec. 
/Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 
fGrades  VII  and  \ 
VIII.  / 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  f 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

Grades  VII-IX. 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  f 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 


$112,332 
4,357 

4,560 

4,896 

4,553 

4,883 

4,368 

4,333 


4,871  52 
00 


4,896 
4,798 
4,368 
4,896 
4,896 
4,896 
4,877 
4,896 
4,656 
4,896 
4,752 
4,368 


4,871  52 

5,328  00 
1,619  76 
4,896  00 
4.S96  00 
4,691  76 
4,656  00 
4,896  00 
1,623  84 


$18,330  91 
1,429  20 

84  00 
1,440  00 
1,280  00 
714  60 
631  96 
686  32 
1,491  40 

1,440  00 
82  14 
720  00 
755  52 
283  25 
1,436  40 
1,438  20 
1,436  40 
588  40 
45  60 
1,445 
1,440  00 


1,618  90 
416  00 
1,440  00 
1,440  00 
1,376  00 

89  40 
1,144  80 

60  69 


Carried  forward. 


313  19 
520 


8243,830  52    $45,505  89 


$3,394  93 
187  43 
192  00 
515  22 
185  67 
204  29 
363  10 
185  67 

192  00 
185  67 
185  67 
187  43 
192  00 


$194,020  43 
3,688  00 

6,754  43 


192  00 
200  22 
1,640  68 
185  67 


14,286  08 
11,189  96 
11,831  32 
13,514  97 

7,516  58 
8,007  52 
6,811  69 
9,824  28 
4,259  16 
6,722  76 
8,895  00 
8,055  94 


6,474  00 
4,152  70 


2,799  40 
356  75 


185  67 


8,384  82 


7,846  32 


187  43 
200  22 
187  43 
192  00 
185  67 
187  43 


11,456  34 
12,158  38 


6,478  32 
5,084  92 
3,348  97 


$1,994,348  66 
65,288  65 

$433  63 
12  76 

27 

54,959  68 

22  27 

28 

73,250  22 

13  64 

29 

100,264  05 

12  90 

30 

65,930  75 

34  00 

31 

58,008  43 

10  76 

32 

61,252  17 

9  04 

33 

81,638  84 

20  95 

.4 

112,090  11 

17  45 

35 

44,729  69 

9  94 

36 

86,121  21 

18  49 

37 

61,397  32 

5  50 

38 

55,159  88 

6  36 

39 

103,952  60 

18  74 

40 

101,362  22 

22  00 

41 

102,411  21 

20  64 

42 

78,058  33 

6  24 

43 

42,579  20 

13  50 

44 

82,056  43 

19  50 

45 

91,660  96 

32  00 

46 

66,155  73 

14  50 

47 

61,627  04 

15  64 

43 

24,848  79 

5  52 

49 

119,528  54 

11  64 

50 

137,880  15 

11  50 

51 

79,528  86 

19  00 

52 

64,655  00 

15  00 

53 

66,364  98 

16  20 

54 

52,875  65 

3  98 

55 

$4,189,985  35 

$873  29 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  *,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  QENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARQES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  l.J 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Text 

liOOKfl. 

Reference 
Books. 

Rebinding 
Books, 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 

Equipment. 

Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Sewing 
Supplies 
and 

Equip- 
ment. 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

833,612  85 

82,545  64 

81,810  70 

89,834  64 

510,600  88 

84,755  41 

81,903  04 

$1,341  06 

ml 

1,002  11 

223  25 

89  70 

376  05 

88 

464  29 

104  96 

69  27 

11 

mi 

28 

793  17 

71  87 

94  95 

252  78 

373  63 

188  85 

99  18 

73  68 

38 

29 

490  89 

427  08 

223  20 

201  01 

896  03 

677  27 

190  11 

75  17 

29 

30 

1,247  18 
1,174  63 

137  94 

131  00 

424  89 

182  35 

195  52 

361  33 

20 

21 

152  38 

84  60 

307  46 

276  63 

258  26 

39  70 

70  17 

31 

22 

1,718  42 
1,375  64 

1,302  83 

72  91 

17  40 

313  41 

134  43 

45  91 

89  35 

22 

22 

31  26 

28  25 

403  81 

90  27 

25  48 

23 

24 

177  71 

91  20 

255  59 

205  09 

303  60 

51  18 

69  27 

24 

as 

1,996  09 

12  69 

121  20 

557  78 

505  80 

404  23 

265  36 

69  27 

25 

2* 

644  96 

15  25 

17  10 

231  48 

46  28 

344  18 

57  85 

69  27 

36 

ml 

1,284  68 

156  20 

72  10 

346  87 

319  46 

191  99 

115  08 

102  58 

XI 

28 

979  54 

59  41 

243  05 

314  79 

437  99 

370  71 

83  39 

70  15 

28 

29 

958  34 

31  93 

2  40 

292  62 

144  24 

185  91 

20  58 

69  27 

29 

46 

1,531  23 
1,407  67 

38  52 

104  15 

505  37 

721  76 

212  57 

41  41 

40 

41 

133  45 

190  50 

516  18 

387  70 

168  85 

106  16 

69  27 

41 

42 

2,489  19 

47  44 

236  40 

412  53 

1.004  50 

938  67 

210  81 

69  27 

mm 

42 

1,218  69 
381  69 

103  37 

36  75 

461  89 

260  23 

3  95 

148  95 

42 

44 

222  26 

44  85 

164  14 

717  20 

1  36 

44 

45 

2,985  56 

63  55 

114  00 

306  31 

602  11 

610  10 

15  83 

69  27 

45 

4$ 

2,121  06 

44  55 

42  60 

597  05 

200  77 

20  34 

47 

792  53 

52  97 

11  75 

347  42 

319  69 

235  72 

78  70 

47 

48 

765  74 

56  70 

110  40 

246  99 

238  13 

188  94 

24  49 

76  40 

48 

49 

950  00 

200  88 

436  80 

303  00 

510  16 

506  99 

357  22 

84  67 

49 

58 

1,891  23 

103  03 

65  40 

552  13 

437  94 

242  17 

116  13 

50 

81 

2,555  60 

154  89 

17  05 

545  05 

624  88 

312  23 

114  46 

69  26 

51 

52 

1,646  52 

367  84 

151  20 

337  30 

730  08 

1,141  56 

99  64 

78  66 

52 

52 

1,354  87 

134  61 

53  40 

386  24 

299  47 

293  49 

76  37 

69  21 

52 

54 

855  48 

48  77 

100  50 

338  67 

77  59 

369  47 

235  54 

69  24 

54 

58 

661  44 

36  18 

90  50 

225  25 

396  63 

175  95 

8  00 

69  23 

55 

872,189  83 

85,924  53 

84,833  10 

820,358  70 

821,742  80 

813,786  79 

85,060  64 

82.805  00 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  ANE 
WITH   DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


17 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


18 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


19 


Printing. 


20 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


21 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 

Equipment. 


22 

Military 

Drill 
Supplies 
and  Equip- 
ment. 


23 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and  Equip- 
ment. 


$3,529 
59  88 

141  77 


207  49 
134  97 
181  45 

148  87 

150  18 

164  46 
133  63 
177  56 
119  11 
158  26 
236  89 

149  98 


122  90 
117  18 


293  83 


203  30 


76  46 


175  80 
210  23 


441  88 
71  53 
41  36 


$1,512  76 

18  96 

316  25 
350  00 
48  65 


257  00 

7  00 

16  15 

.  27  15 
286  00 

8  50 
331  62 

64  55 
52  00 

2  28 
23  80 

338  01 
Cr.     102  40 
Cr.      24  37 
4  55 

92  65 

Cr.  118  07 
552  25 
257  00 

3  80 
105  35 
482  00 
295  25 

9  11 


$7,448  66 


$5,217 


$225  65 

3  25 

12  05 


33  45 
12  85 
11  95 


28  90 

33  45 
21  80 


32  80 
3  25 
23  50 
19  00 
1  92 
230  00 


29  25 
3  25 

3  25 

13  15 
43  00 
6  25 
52  95 
73  75 


9  40 


$928  0< 


$1,047  59 

67  60 

21  06 
109  42 
156  26 

2  58 
32  27 

51  88 

137  12 

200  08 
18  15 

92  49 

22  35 
80  34 
78  68 

93  05 
303  51 
126  67 

17  92 
5  07 

52  92 

82  43 

48  85 
412  15 
7  64 

30  03 
180  60 
125  00 

20  56 

21  85 


$35, 
1, 

1, 

1, 
h 


610  64 
417  02 

032  98 

868  30 

111  46 

899  39 

224  13 

965  64 

302  38 

255  88 
043  31 
,781  56 
396  37 
773  53 
681  68 
086  12 
478  30 
150  03 
721  57 
913  89 
.1,282  01 

.891  70 

1,188  08 
1,682  61 
1,585  47 
2,367  28 
1,391  19 
1,063  30 
1,347  21 
937  70 


$3,646  12 


$73,450  73 


$115  40 


2  60 


9  10 


$127  10 


$300  90 
7  64 

2  62 

107  43 

22  56 


30  53 


10  64 
15  00 


37  50 

1  08 

66  55 

12  28 

15  68 

3  79 

Cr.    30  00 

44  15 


9  00 
12  38 
14  70 
85  40 
33  44 

2  37 
42  30 
26  13 


$874  07 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTEf 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENT 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive 

Operation  op  Plant. 

OF 

Supervision. 

- 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 

Fuel, 

Electric 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 
and  Equip- 

Total for 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians 

Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas. 

tion. 

ment. 

$2,433,588  81 

26.311.38C 

$0  092 

$189,839  21 

$55,132  82 

$33,443  06 

$3,260  46 

$6,667  84 

27 

78,883  06 

838,601 

094 

5,400  58 

1,951  31 

642  54 

52  20 

235  41 

27 

28 

70,064  11 

762,212 

091 

6,265  20 

2,160  22 

753  95 

39  30 

260  72 

28 

29 

86,282  10 

682,667 

126 

5,357  70 

1,138  85 

1,052  19 

275  30 

158  12 

29 

30 

124,849  31 

1,265,374 

098 

7,959  94 

1,975  25 

2,615  53 

117  70 

191  30 

30 

31 

86,379  8C 

797,035 

108 

10,081 

J6 

2,236  70 

1,520  66 

178  78 

252  93 

31 

32 

79,349  57 

905,827 

087 

8,397 

2,077  67 

1,080  99 

321  63 

370  01 

32 

33 

83,124  86 

1.014.05E 

081 

a  kit 

y-i 

1,216  99 

687  07 

106  63 

186  32 

33 

34 

100,178  61 

955,041 

104 

8,906 

23 

2,310  52 

996  08 

182  17 

238  72 

34 

35 

1  39  97fi  97 

1,466,507 

090 

9,661 

90 

3  439 

1  274  44 

179  98 

277  90 

35 

36 

W  **7  Q7 

546,404 

108 

4,655 

J7 

i  i  icq  et; 

433  7Q 
too  i  y 

118  t\7 
llO  Ol 

191  50 

36 

37 

105  Q03  ^° 

1,108,90£ 

095 

11,451 

90 

3  171  65 

876  79 

68  65 

169  86 

37 

38 

7fi  01  Q9 

871,464 

087 

4,910 

16 

1  fi07  fiQ 

814  81 

44  »n 

113  80 

38 

39 

69,868  02 

800.76S 

087 

5,018 

J4 

1,369  91 

753  21 

37  20 

166  24 

39 

40 

124,696  51 

1.348.66C 

092 

10,130 

33 

3,344  54 

1,202  83 

199  21 

375  27 

40 

41 

121,623  07 

1,390,334 

087 

8,976 

i3 

2,409  25 

1,224  79 

57  90 

398  00 

41 

42 

118,165  42 

1,116,267 

105 

4,808 

33 

1,398  88 

3,414  61 

344  50 

230  24 

42 

43 

Q4  18**  ns 

1,072,151 

087 

6,479 

~8 

1  ^33  1Q 
X,OOo  la 

i,zuo  yo 

1 R  CO. 

lo  oy 

187  09 

43 

44 

Q"*0  71 

549,608 

098 

6,301 

1  74R  31 
l,/*0  Ol 

1 7fi  no 
I/O  wo 

.  222  08 

44 

45 

Q7  91  1  39 

1,041,725 

093 

5,802 

u 

l,4dO  to 

1  o  CO  OQ 

148  10 

169  11 

45 

46 

1 1 Q  074  fif) 

1 1«7,U<  :r  QU 

1,441,780 

082 

10,884 

n 

9  8^4  79 

1  917  QQ 

t\J  /  1 

392  91 

46 

47 

83  4^3  78 

844,104 

098 

7,555  ( 

)0 

1,010  Z4 

•71  on 

.  204  26 

47 

48 

79,558  60 

652,292 

121 

5,533  1 

)9 

1,913  56 

940  86 

33  89 

329  61 

48 

49 

32,948  33 

307,759 

107 

1,456 

56 

810  62 

670  71 

58  59 

541  68 

49 

50 

143,325  66 

1,558,120 

091 

12,116  1 

3,103  78 

1,355  36 

157  52 

361  23 

50 

51 

163,746  36 

1,921,346 

085 

12,756  , 

1» 

4,090  93 

1,379  51 

306  08 

556  91 

51 

52 

92,608  15 

882,329 

104 

4.852  i 

i2 

1,546  89 

2,595  19 

307  60 

196  82 

52 

53 

80,874  46 

877,627 

092 

5,923  I 

i-2 

1,292  65 

955  56 

50  57 

117  84 

53 

54 

81,585  06 

787,963 

103 

6,664  45 

1,803  70 

1,153  73 

323  47 

242  84 

54 

55 

60,809  40 

613,633 

099 

4,880  05 

1,524  74 

549  52 

70  80 

213  20 

55 

$5,134,136  35 

54,731,939 

8399.547  77 

$113,397  43 

$68,105  63 

$7,349  44 

$14,219  76 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
TIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH   DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY   AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


33 


Telephone. 


34 


Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


Promotion  op  Health. 


35 


Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 


36 


Salaries  of 

School 
Nurses. 


37 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


38 


Salaries  of 
Matrons. 


29  . 

Salaries, 
Rest  and 

Nutrition 
Classes,  t 


Supplies  and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.} 


$4,159  11 

$292,502  50 

$21,877  i 

5 

$33,480  | 

S9 

$247 

37 

27 

88  65 

8,370  6 

9 

777  5 
III  C 

Q 

O 

959  22 

6 

12 

28 

219  60 

9,698  i 

9 

io\J  C 

Q 
O 

961  00 

13 

t4 

29 

94  66 

8,076  82 

AAA  ( 

So 

1,080  2 

2 

4  i 

30 

30 

148  84 

13,008  56 

1  ,OOt  I 

SO 

1,969  ; 

$7 

11  1 

30 

31 

251  90 

14,522  C 

3 

VKJ't  c 

1,282  ' 

'6 

9 

29 

32 

OQA  flA 

zoo  Uu 

12,484  02 

Wk  I 

10 

1,739  : 

!6 

12 

17 

33 

131  31 

8,845  ( 

>6 

*7  QA  1 
1  O*  C 

iQ 

817  I 

>4 

52 

24 

274  94 

12,908  ( 

56 

784  1 

N 

1,058  ! 

"5 

18 

39 

35 

196  58 

15,023  ( 

)5 

1,375  1 

19 

2,050 

75 

6 

17 

36 

87  43 

6,647  3 

11 

AOQ  ' 

oyy  « 

*n 

)U 

914 

-5 

A 

14 

27 

160  20 

15,898  < 

35 

1,289  1 

)0 

2,046 

56 

11 

80 

38 

108  20 

7,599  I 

)6 

785  ' 

to 

1,010 

74 

9 

27 

29 

84  91 

7,430  1 

11 

584 

59 

1,089 

37 

6 

30 

40 

191  45 

15,443  1 

33 

856 

30 

2,050 

74 

14 

97 

41 

215  93 

13,282  : 

30 

784 

30 

2,050 

74 

12 

19 

42 

92  41 

10,288 

37 

664 

30 

958 

30 

8 

06 

43 

107  51 

9,531 

39 

788 

30 

1,090 

74 

6 

83 

44 

189  90 

9,602 

38 

784 

30 

914 

74 

5 

63 

45 

101  17 

9,010 

36 

7ftft 
i  So 

1,090 

74 

1 

66 

46 

322  70 

15,712 

30 

1,414 

30 

2,050 

74 

14 

36 

47 

183  01 

10,636 

14 

744 

90 

1,643 

78 

10 

09 

48 

156  98 

8,908 

89 

814 

90 

1,090 

75 

7 

89 

49 

20  99 

3,559  45 

222 

23 

425 

89 

12 

59 

50 

286  78 

17,381  27 

904 

90 

2,040  43 

7 

72 

51 

187  00 

19,277  01 

1,384 

90 

2,046 

70 

9 

94 

52 

130  21 

9,629  53 

662 

50 

827 

76 

2 

59 

53 

90  41 

8,430  84 

780 

40 

961 

10 

5 

86 

54 

134  05 

10,322  24 

784 

90 

014 

88 

8 

20 

55 

86  06 

7.324  37 

791 

40 

1,023  33 

3 

37 

$8,738  95 

$611,358  98 

$46,775  73 

$71,642  54 

$507 

63 

$1,145  65 


1,107  15 


$9,432  00 


982  00 


728  00 
166  00 


345  00 
1,213  00 


$2,252  80 


1,415  00 


2,777  00 
179  00 


$17,237  00 


t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants.  X  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTEfi 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENT.' 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


41 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Baths. 


42 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
General 
Use. 


43 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


Transpob 

TATION. 


44 


Car 
Tickets. 


45 


Total. 


46 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


47 


Net  Total.* 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


$988  32 


428  65 


$1,416  97 


$533  17 
3  94 

5  60 

20  91 
49  17 
12  95 

12  14 
23  57 

14  11 

28  64 
1  86 
8  83 
1  92 

19  93 

13  56 
7  54 

35  85 
5  45 

21  41 
21  16 
17  27 

16  56 

35  80 
10  28 
34  71 
19  16 

17  34 

21  95 

22  26 
5  17 


$1,042  21 


$67,742  36 
1,747  36 

1,760  42 

1,770  11 

5,947  17 

2,209  88 

2,884  14 

1,633  52 

1,876  14 

3,461  45 
1,622  05 
3,357  09 
1,807  33 
1,703  23 
3,672  26 
3,021  37 
1.667  11 
2,236  92 
2,949  81 
1,908  46 
3,497  27 

2,415  33 

1,954  34 
670  99 
2,987  76 
4,916  97 
1,510  19 
1,769  31 
4,574  49 
2,002  27 


$1,727  50 


$141,277  10 


.125  00 
25  00 


188  75 

2,225  00| 


175  00 


131  00 
5  70 
25  20 


$2,795,561  17 
89,001  11 

81,523  52 

96,129  03 

143,805  04 

103,236  71 

94,742  73 

93,604  04 

114,963  41 

150,760  77 
67,827  03 
125,159  27 
85,422  81 
79,190  41 
146,037  70 
137,926  74 
130,121  50 
106,126  39 
66,502  60 
108,130  74 
138,284  77 

96,505  25 

90,552  83 
37,184  47 
163,719  89 
187,940  34 
103,747  87 
91,074  61 
96,481  79 
70,136  04 


$6,389  94 
222  29 

281  24 

85  22 

33  42 

11  56 

229  35 

822  24 

123  41 

377  49 
103  34 

260  10 
215  29 
194  38 
481  81 
244  66 

41  17 
263  77 
78  74 
35  27 
877  29 

261  08 

185  59 
41  75 
339  52 
547  84 
35  06 
128  44 
8  69 
5  14 


$2,789,171  23* 
88,778  82* 

81,242  28* 

96,043  81* 

143,771  62* 

103,225  15* 

94,513  38* 

92,781  80* 

114,840  00* 

150,383  28* 
67,723  69* 
124,899  17* 
85,207  52* 
78,996  03* 
145,555  89* 
137,682  08* 
130,080  33* 
105,862  62* 
66,423  86* 
108,095  47* 
137,407  48* 

96,244  17* 

90,367  24* 
37,142  72* 
163,380  37* 
187,392  50* 
103,712  81* 
90,946  17* 
96,473  10* 
70,130  90* 


$4,628  15  $5,891,400  58 


$12,925  09 


$5,878,475  49* 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


tar!  F  NO  %  CONTINUED.  -  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL^  GEN  1^  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 

WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.]  


49 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

50 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

51 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

52 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

53 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

31,224  . 

26,311,380 

27 

$87  47* 

949 

838,601 

cn 

io.<>* 

1U£> 

27 

28 

84  89* 

872 

93  17* 

762,212 

106* 

28 

29 

678 

141  66* 

682,667 

1  A* 

29 

30 

90  48* 

1  493 

96  30* 

1,265,374 

113* 

30 

31 

104  06* 

920 

112  20* 

797,032 

1 9Q* 
l^y 

31 

32 

©4  40^ 

1,040 

90  88* 

905,827 

104* 

32 

33 

71  a 

1  174 

79  03* 

1,014,055 

091* 

33 

34 

100  83* 

1,046 

109  79* 

yoo,u4i 

12* 

34 

35 

83  31* 

1,667 

90  21* 

1,466,507 

102* 

35 

36 

98  44* 

636 

106  48* 

546,404 

123* 

36 

37 

91  23* 

1,277 

97  81* 

1,108,909 

112* 

37 

38 

80  84* 

985 

86  51* 

871,464 

097* 

38 

39 

80  61* 

917 

86  15* 

800,768 

098* 

39 

40 

86  38* 

1,544 

94  27* 

1,348,660 

107=* 

40 

41 

to  an* 

1,574 

87  47* 

1,390,334 

099* 

41 

42 

108  31* 

1,110 

117  19* 

1,116,267 

116* 

'  42 

43 

78  59* 

1,226 

86  35* 

1,072,151 

098* 

f  43 

44 

101  41* 

624 

106  45* 

549,608 

12* 

44 

45 

94  08* 

1,047 

103  24* 

1,041,725 

103 

*  45 

46 

76  00* 

1,668 

82  38* 

1,441,780 

095 

*  46 

47 

90  88* 

98£ 

97  71" 

844,104 

t 

114 

*  47 

AO 

4o 

ill  yo 

I         118  44= 

>  652,295 

! 

138 

*  48 

49 

i45  13 

►  781 

J         i47  14 

t<  307,75 

J 

12* 

49 

50 

85  81 

*  1,77( 

)           92  31 

fc          1  HHS  1 9 
*  l,OOo,l^ 

3 

104 

L*  50 

51 

79  07 

*  2,20 

5           84  99 

*  1,921,34 

6 

09' 

r*  51 

52 

113  60 

*  87 

7         118  26 

*  882,32 

9 

11' 

r*  52 

53 

84  84 

*  1,00 

0           90  95 

*  877,62 

7 

10 

J*  53 

54 

101  02 

*  89 

1          108  28 

*  787,96 

3 

12 

2*  54 

55 

93  2e 

*  69 

9          100  33 

*  613,63 

3 

11 

1*  55 

63,64 

54,731,93 

•  ! 

i  Costs  for  four  months  covering  oepwsmuei  ^i^ugu  ~v~-  


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Inclusive.) 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Military- 
Drill 
Instructors. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Kindergarten 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
All  Other 
Teachers. 


Brought  forward  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy   .  . 

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Solomon  Lewenberg  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart-F.  W.  Lincoln  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  Intermediate  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  

Wells  

William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate. 

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate . . 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  


Grades  VII-IX... 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 
.    Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1     Grades  I-VI.  / 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1     Grades  I-VI.  I 
J  Kindergarten  andl 
1   Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
I    Grades  I-IX.  / 
Grades  VII-IX.... 
j  Kindergarten  and\ 
1     Grades  I-VI.  / 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1     Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
I   Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1     Grades  I-VI. 
I  Kindergarten  and 
I  Grades  I-VIII.  / 
Grades  VII-IX.... 
/Kindergarten  andl 
\    Grades  I-VI.  j 
Grades  VII-IX... 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Grades   VII  and' 

VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 

Grades  VII-IX. . . 
f  Kindergarten  and\ 
{    Grades  I -VI. 


Totals. 


8243,830  52 
4,896  00 

4,080  00 

4,896  00 

4,896  00 

4,800  00 

4,896  00 

4,896  00 

4,800  00 

4,896  00 

4,621  44 

4,656  00 

4,883  76 

4,656  00 

4,896  00 

4,406  40 

4,896  00 

4,883  76 

4,512  00 

4,896  00 

4,608  00 

4,896  00 

4,896  00 

4,512  00 

4,896  00 

4,896  00 

4,896  00 

4,848  00 

4,871  52 


$377,513  40 


$45,505  89 
1,414  80 


607  50 

592  00 
84  00 
1,353  50 

688  00 
1,434  60 
1,440  00 

76 
1,429  20 
1,436  40 

630 
1,440  00 

720  00 
1,082  48 

630  96 
1,169  60 
1,372  16 


1,440  00 
1,440  00 
1,433  70 
1,184  00 
36  82 
1,280  00 
603  49 


$4,606  96 

538  60 


$13,057  32 
187  43 

187  43 

204  29 

200  22 


192  00 
192  00 
185  67 
187  43 


185  67 
230  72 


193  66 
185  67 


204  28 
187  43 
187  43 

2,955  40 
200 
363 
192  00 
192  00 

1,739  84 
187  43 


9,062  68 

3,581  12 

8,093  29 

6,973  70 

3,649  54 

19,842  96 
7,844 

16,890  02 

19,035  17 

6,679  94 
7,532 


10,559  10 

3,462  72 

10,587  55 

10,429  90 

8,313  88 

10,474 


14,438  21 
8,158  74 


$4,189,985  35 
83,641  88 

99,015  84 

50,054  64 

75,865  78 

57,116 

58,967  08 

170,268  17 

52,624  71 

111,983  74 

124,949  94 

84,568  84 

67,624  91 

69,298  94 

78,806  01 

110,247  16 

75,344  61 

94,765  18 

67,671  53 

98,694  22 

79,326  18 

53,829  07 

101,274  02 

90,555  72 

64,551  90 

84,419  57 

59,496  59 

80,262  12 

60,103  43 


$21,798  63 


$615,108  38 


$6,495,314  11 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


rABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Excxuaivs  of  Supervision. 


Text 
Books. 


10 


Reference 
Books. 


Rebinding 
Books. 


12 

Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 


Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Suppliea. 


14 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


15 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment, 


Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


$72,189  83 
1,974  61 

2.028  15 

807  37 

864  10 

791  18 

612  67 

4,229  61 

590  84 

1,652  81 

2,131  10 

749  86 

586  03 

1,147  09 

1,098  41 

2,313  28 

1,432  31 

838  33 

603  45 

1,716  54 

1,648  11 

1,128  96 

2,054  78 

1,052  88 

1,257  29 

903  49 

1,295  34 

3,234  98 

883  00 


$5,924  53 

67  76 
46  40 

145  03 

114  45 
97  25 

213  40 

241  23 
16  01 
69  15 
31  15 

200  20 

219  32 
80  96 
66  94 
25  06 
38  16 

303  85 
15  11 
40  18 

166  48 
49  79 

458  14 
86  39 

173  42 
49  56 
59  05 
21  00 

105  58 


$4,833  10 

127  40 

85  85 
23  40 

122  80 
7  60 
39  40 

170  80 
15  00 
41  85 

107  40 

110  15 
44  40 


87  65 
320  50 


201  75 
47  70 
50  40 
71  70 
7  80 

262  80 
38  40 
87  00 
93  35 
25  20 


138  30 


$20,358  70 
303  49 

454  10 

251  86 
S45  08 
827  48 
221  85 

1,004  26 
S14  29 
598  73 
639  30 

460  14 
849  77 
309  02 

461  54 
846  37 
361  45 
342  24 
349  01 
393  56 
211  37 
285  39 
396  88 
442  59 

77  95 
477  79 
311  82 

252  88 
391  62 


$21,742  80 

683  94 

436  92 
577  24 
256  80 
324  89 
473  45 

2,473  06 
31  64 
349  56 
438  00 

1,381  80 
117  91 
767  70 
523  12 
770  89 
202  43 
574  97 
733  75 
521  52 
791  60 
107  69 
024  58 
237  22 
337  28 
321  83 
246  11 

1,817  98 
135  86 


$111,816  40 


$9,125  55 


$7,161  70 


$31,041  13 


$38,302  54 


$13,786  79 

351  97 

296  34 
131  80 
254  95 
1  50 
408  34 
546  79 


9  47 
440  98 
243  41 
629  25 


465  65 
10  96 


494  68 
409  17 
639  33 


751  55 
156  65 
548  51 


216  20 
707  87 


$21,502  16 


$5,060  64 

10  80 

177  55 
24  32 
78  78 
12  02 
138  73 
138  30 
105  12 
98  77 
85  97 
29  85 
102  01 
258  49 
26  72 
80  34 
77  96 
1  80 
123  33 

67  05 
33  12 

105  90 

68  84 
287  65 

59  30 
5  14 
26  37 
223  30 
19  06 


$7,428  73 


$2,805  00 

99  56 


$4,180  90 


EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
10NS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

* 


LE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERA 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOiV 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


17 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


18 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


$7,448 


178  62 
36  57 
131  84 
66  44 
52  65 
456  70 
152  80 
224  41 
241  70 
134  39 
138  95 
77 

167  06 
78  82 
186  32 
137  78 
202  61 
220  10 


106  09 


367  79 
6  00 
263  98 
216  15 


170  06 


19 


Printing. 


$5,217  80 

70  39 

12  90 

265  86 

29  30 
7r.    30  31 

40  40 
162  61 

3  00 

41  75 
297  96 

30  50 
28  14 

226  96 
18  24 

266  11 
572  00 
374  71 
299  76 

Cr.  172  75 
156  66 
Cr.     14  00 
Cr.      8  23 
11 

161  26 
54  08 


16  66 
117  70 


$11,387  26 


$8,239  57 


20 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


21 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


22 

Military 

Drill 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


$928  07 


13  00 


16  90 
4  75 


20  10 
9  35 
4  75 


24  55 
22  95 


54  35 


15  35 
14  00 
34  50 
3  25 
6  70 


4  75 


$1,177  32 


$3,646  12 

9  78 

92  27 
26  81 
3  48 
61  96 

15  76 
196  54 

83  85 
104  95 
106  32 
12  56 
102  47 
265  62 
99 
97  35 
209  40 
286  29 
43  66 
41  90 
40  65 

16  75 
244  75 

25  81 
55  65 
6  00 
39  48 
87  41 
30  25 


$5,954  83 


$73,450  73 
1,910  04 

1,639  71 

869  93 

1,491  72 

996  25 

1,404  77 

3,101  03 

1,252  12 

2,053  38 

1,539  41 

1,498  23 

1,801  61 

1.658  80 
1,019  94 
1,670  21 
2,505  20 
1,797  38 
1,060  40 
1,507  14 
1,642  40 

597  47 
1,454  83 
1,469  36 
1,238  88 

1.659  24 
1,090  30 
1,835  38 
1,250  23 


$116,466  09 


$127  10 

35  36 


23 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


2  25 


105  00 


$269  71 


$874  07 


18  00 
83  53 
49  12 
39  14 


71  81 
75 


30  16 
39  87 
9  75 


4  90 
20  68 
68  69 


11  27 


7  00 


59  90 


$1,388  64 


LUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS, 
,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIRE 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY   AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of 

Operation  of  Plant. 

supervision. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupa- 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 

Salaries  of 
C  ustodi  iins. 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 
and  Equip- 
ment. 

56 

$5,134,136  35 

96,352  96 

54,731,939 
933,198 

$0  093 
103 

$399,547  77 
5,771  69 

$113,397  43 
1,554  52 

$68,105  63 
715  46 

$7,349 
161 

44 

60 

$14,219  76 
187  96 

56 

57 

119,184  11 

1,311,202 

090 

8,414  60 

2,410  50 

1,101  42 

142 

26 

210  05 

57 

58 

61,980  46 

587,635 

105 

4,326  22 

1,911  91 

727  35 

74 

14 

90  42 

58 

59 

93,504  87 

884,073 

105 

8,453  21 

2,056  18 

1.710  01 

88 

90 

340  42 

59 

60 

72,161  07 

796.203 

090 

4,386  92 

1,067  98 

1,031  04 

58 

83 

128  96 

60 

61 

71,532  73 

743,790 

096 

4,548  43 

1,283  50 

1,1 63  78 

277 

80 

185  97 

61 

62 

209,825  31 

2.4S0.604 

084 

18,408  58 

7,327  69 

1,985  27 

334 

SO 

547  13 

62 

63 

68,789  31 

852 ,940 

080 

5.084  07 

1,242  31 

577  00 

30 

34 

251  56 

63 

64 

140,702  40 

1,721,954 

081 

10,690  68 

2,960  04 

1,492  50 

80 

57 

373  99 

64 

65 

155,662  39 

1,903,483 

081 

10,741  90 

3,265  95 

2,243  07 

135 

98 

384  33 

65 

66 

101,213  61 

818,611 

123 

8,678  95 

2,211  20 

1,237  60 

370 

70 

424  30 

66 

67 

85,500  42 

945,276 

090 

6,885  24 

2,454  57 

1,256  55 

98 

10 

220  94 

67 

68 

81,589  32 

868,391 

093 

5,565  28 

1,747  90 

1,129  37 

221 

92 

149  80 

68 

69 

98,419  49 

1,038,152 

094 

8,329  23 

2,288  86 

2,033  24 

213 

83 

262  98 

69 

70 

126,589  64 

1,288,144 

098 

9,248  56 

3,593  18 

2,266  59 

331 

50 

397  29 

70 

71 

97,359  00 

1,072,435 

090 

10,423  55 

2,699  88 

879  61 

74 

49 

358  90 

71 

72 

116,181  24 

1,138,947 

102 

10,531  91 

2,583  46 

1,623  77 

180 

45 

361  72 

72 

73 

85,123  30 

1,017,433 

083 

5,981  47 

1,742  95 

1,325  95 

167 

24 

233  00 

73 

74 

120,441  59 

1,187,834 

101 

12,817  83 

3,318  85 

1,904  63 

551 

64 

382  42 

74 

75 

91,558  24 

822,836 

111 

5,721  26 

1,573  69 

3,039  72 

247 

50 

120  12 

75 

76 

67,470  95 

726,040 

092 

6,342  03 

X  ,00  17  OCT 

701  60 

61 

92 

186  26 

76 

77 

117,715  31 

1,087,654 

108 

7,669  04 

1,436  50 

2,033  12 

151 

70 

228  34 

77 

78 

116,492  87 

1,103,160 

105 

10,992  86 

2.372  98 

2,563  66 

144 

63 

247  20 

78 

79 

75,395  72 

690,221 

109 

4,428  95 

2,205  91 

1,362  91 

289 

45 

108  70 

79 

10 

108,992  42 

1,254,070 

086 

8,018  67 

1,893  08 

928  74 

59 

70 

157  34 

80 

M 

76,400  18 

834,574 

091 

7,761  75 

2,383  96 

556  72 

93 

00 

201  98 

81 

\2 

96,952  06 

858,382 

112 

5,502  28 

1,373  30 

1,062  41 

77 

60 

256  73 

82 

IS 

79,497  29 

1,046,512 

075 

5,607  71 

2,723  93 

1,079  36 

20 

SO 

159  13 

83 

4 

57,966,724  61 

84,745,693 

$0  094 

$620,880  64 

$178,922  10 

$107,838  08 

$12,090  83 

$21,377  70 

84 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
TIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  14 


Operation  of  Plant. 


33 


Telephone. 


34 


Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


$8 


738  95 
155  05 

180  08 

150  54 

199  01 

62  20 
100  24 
576  78 
104  02 
231  71 
243  31 
185  08 
230  57 

85  64 

197  83 
294  91 
235  28 
263  27 
111  23 

198  20 

114  51 
140  42 

88  64 
113  57 
126  94 

115  36 
120  86 

89  08 
115  05 


Promotion  of  Health. 


35 


Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 


Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 


$611,358  98 
8,546  28 

12,458  91 

7,280  58 

12,847  73 

6,735  93 

7.559  72 

29.180  25 

7.289  30 

15,829  49 

17,014  54 

13.107  83 

11.145  97 

8,899  91 
13,325  97 
16,132  03 
14,671  71 
15,544  58 

9,561  84 
19,173  57 
10.816  80 

0,272  12 
11,607  34 
16,434  90 

8,52  2  86 
11,172  89 
11,118  27 

8,361  40 

9,705  98 


$13,568  33    $954,677  68 


$46,775  73 
632  90 

784  90 

664  90 

783  40 

783  40 

784  90 
1,191  40 

784  89 
980  89 
1,384  89 
694  29 
766  39 
661  29 

784  89 

785  39 
004  89 
796  39 
904  89 
943  07 
660  09 
904  89 
664  89 
897  69 
682  89 

1,413  89 
785  39 
664  89 
785  39 


$70,253  70 


37 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


38 


Salaries  of 
Matrons. 


Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.f 


Supplies  and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.* 


$71,642  54 

890  88 

1.T87  35 
898  88 
1,090  87 
1,090  87 
1,085  65 
3,137  82 
1,014  87 
1,535  53 
1,815  51 
914  88 
819  10 
1,090  39 
1,517  54 
2,257  1  6 
1,086 
2.046  70 
958  43 
2,042  52 
1,355  59 
1,411  40 
1,089  84 
1,079  41 
883  43 
2,122  53 
1,010  88 
1,086  71 
861  68 


$109,625  65 


$607  63 

6  27 

15  31 
5  37 

7  50 

5  33 

7  76 
28  89 

6  48 

8  23 

9  91 
70  57 
19  43 
10  09 

7  13 
9  21 

128  71 
12  90 
9  74 
16  16 

7  05 
12  69 

6  90 

8  22 
8  78 
5  78 

12  21 
4  30 
18  73 


$2,252  80 


693  00 
1,148  40 


$977  2  8    $4,094  20 


$17,237  00 


085  00 
178  00 
318  00 
570  00 
344  00 
2.620  00 


1.050  00 
809  00 
180  00 


170  00 
176  00 
389  00 
902  00 
1,608  00 


1.614  00 


1.42  3  00 


101  00 


$31,583  00 


t  Including  .alariea  of  lunch  attendant*,  t  Including  euppliea  and  equipment  for  .ehool  lunches. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIO^FURNITURE ^  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS- 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table.  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


41 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Baths. 


42 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
General 
Use. 


43 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


44 


Car 
Tickets. 


45 


Total. 


46 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


47 


Net  Total.* 


48 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


$1,416  97 


290  92 


295  63 


SI  ,042  21 

$141,277 

10 

18  17 

1,548 

22 

12  50 

3,596 

S6 

14  02 

1,761 

17 

5  22 

2,247 

49 

15  63 

2,483 

08 

19  29 

2,241 

60 

49  32 

7,073 

44 

10  72 

1,816 

96 

29  15 

2,553 

80 

25  14 

5,248 

46 

64  30 

2,864 

21 

71  44 

1,856 

36 

6  24 

1,962 

49 

21  71 

2  501 

27 

20  30 

3,248 

06 

27  01 

2,572 

90 

36  46 

3,802 

96 

20  11 

3,518 

24 

56  32 

4,046 

70 

26  49 

3,197 

62 

32  06 

2,361 

04 

33  10 

1,794 

73 

29  94 

3,635 

36 

33  75 

1,608 

85 

35  37 

5,013 

96 

18  33 

1,826 

81 

67  31 

1.823 

21 

2  25 

1,769 

05 

$1,843  86 

$221,252  00 

$4,628  15 


2,815  00 
5  00 


1,900  00 


327  50 


335  10 


157  50 


52  50 


$5,891,400  58 
106,447  46 

135,239  88 

71,022  21 
108,600  09 

81,380  08 

81,334  05 
248,894  00 

77,900  57 
159,085  69 
177,925  39 
119,085  65 

98,502  75 

92,451  72 
114,574  23 
145,969  73 
114,603  61 
135,528  78 

98,538  48 
143,661  86 
105,572  66 

79,104  11 
131,274  88 
136,563  13 

85,579  93 
125,179  27 

89,345  26 
107,136  67 

90.972  32 


i     $2,003  52    $1,843  86    $221,252  00  $10,220  75   $9,152,875  04   $21,780  33    $9,131,094  71*       104,691  84 


$12,925  09 
340  15 

279  24 

78  41 

331  82 

8  73 

232  04 

2,013  76 

150  22 

412  94 

14  69 

33  34 

139  17 

121  68 

67  41 

554  49 

57  81 

442  18 

138  47 

98  95 

40  04 

212  80 

496  33 

2  57 

500  53 

833  04 

126  05 

226  49 

901  89 


$5,878,475  49: 
106,107  31 

134,960  64* 

70,943  80* 
108,268  27 

81,371  35* 

81,102  01* 
246,880  24* 

77,750  35 
158,672  75* 
177,910  70 
119,052  31 

98,363  58* 

92,330  04 
114,506  82 
145,415  24* 
114,545  80 
135,086  60 

98,400  01* 
143,562  91* 
105,532  62* 

78,891  31* 
130,778  55* 
136,560  56* 

85,079  40* 
124,346  23* 

89,219  21* 
106,910  18* 

90,070  43* 


68,580 
985 

1,656 

716 

1,084 

958 

885 

2,947 

1,082 

2,206 

2,333 

993 

1,190 

922 

1,272 

1,468 

1,310 

1,437 

1,251 

1,466 

875 

918 

1,133 

1,383 

716 

1,617 

1,059 

912 

1,337 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
lONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


MI 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


"4CLUDED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSI 
JPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  1 


NTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTR 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

50 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

51 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

52 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

53 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

63,649 
924 

1,498 

660 

998 

902 

835 

2,762 

983 

2,001 

2,184 

921 

1,100 

862 

1,194 

1,366 

1,232 

1,334 

1,177 

1,358 

817 

831 

1,082 

1,282 

678 

1,465 

976 

852 

1,202 


$92  36* 
114  83* 

90  09* 

107  49* 

108  49* 

90  21* 
97  13* 
89  38* 
79  09* 
79  30* 
81  46* 

129  26* 

89  42* 
107  11* 

95  90* 
106  45* 

92  98* 
101  26* 

S3  60* 

105  72* 
129  17* 

94  94* 
120  87* 

106  52 
125  49* 

84  88* 

91  41 
125  48* 

74  93* 


97.125 


$94  01* 


54,731,939 
933,198 

1,311,202 

587,635 

884,073 

796,203 

743,790 

2,480,604 

852,940 

1,721,954 

1,903,483 

818,611 

945,276 

868,391 

1,038,152 

1,288,144 

1,072,435 

1,138,947 

1,017,433 

1,187,834 

822,836 

726,040 

1,087,654 

1,103,160 

690,221 

1,254,070 

834,574 

858,382 

1.046,512 


84,745,693 


)STS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA1 
,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL 


TABLE  NO.  4A. 

TRADE  SCHOOL,  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


1 
I 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  C 
(TON,  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST 
-UND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 

>EPRECIA- 
,  SINKING 

D.* 

ME 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 


—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUS 
)N  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 


NTTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTR 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

50 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

51 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

52 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

53 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$85  72* 

63,649 

$92  36* 

54,731,939 

$0  107* 

107  72* 

924 

114  83* 

933,198 

113* 

81  50* 

1,498 

90  09* 

1,311,202 

102* 

99  08* 

660 

107  49* 

587,635 

120* 

99  88* 

998 

108  49* 

884,073 

122* 

84  94* 

902 

90  21* 

796,203 

102* 

91  64* 

835 

97  13* 

743,790 

109* 

83  77* 

2,762 

89  38* 

2,480,604 

099* 

71  86* 

983 

79  09* 

852,940 

091* 

71  93* 

2,001 

79  30* 

1,721,954 

092* 

76  26* 

2,184 

81  46* 

1,903,483 

093* 

119  89* 

921 

129  26* 

818,611 

145* 

82  66* 

1,100 

89  42* 

945,276 

104* 

100  14* 

862 

107  11* 

868,391 

106* 

90  02* 

1,194 

95  90* 

1,038,152 

110* 

99  06* 

1  ,oOO 

mft  as* 

1 1  9* 

87  44* 

1,232 

92  98* 

1,072,435 

106* 

94  01* 

1,334 

101  26* 

1,138,947 

118* 

78  66* 

1,177 

83  60* 

1,017,433 

096* 

97  93* 

1,358 

105  72* 

1,187,834 

120* 

120  61* 

817 

129  17* 

822,836 

128* 

85  94* 

831 

94  94* 

726,040 

108* 

115  43- 

1,082 

120  87* 

1,087,654 

120* 

98  74* 

1,282 

106  52* 

1,103,160 

123* 

118  83* 

678 

125  49* 

690,221 

123* 

76  90* 

1,465 

84  88* 

1,254,070 

099* 

84  25* 

976 

91  41+ 

834,574 

106* 

117  23* 

852 

125  48* 

858,382 

124* 

67  37* 

1,202 

74  93* 

1.046,512 

086* 

$87  22* 

97,125 

$94  01* 

84,745,693 

$0  107* 

3STS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATIOr 
5,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEI 


TABLE  NO.  4B. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS,  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 
DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 
LIP=READING  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


Table  No.  4C. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS,  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  AND  BAND. 
EDUCATION   OF    PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN. 

CLASSES    IN   RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
CLASSES  IN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


NO.  4C. — COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.  (DAY),  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.' 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 
[Foe  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Day  School  for  Immigrants   $13,751  55 


Instruction,  Exclusive  i 


Operation  of  Plant. 


Car 
Tickets. 


10       $14,006  23 


Cost  per 

HPUP''f 
Instruc- 
tion. 


I- 


,849  33  $349 


Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
ami  we) 


Custo- 

Supplies 
and  Equip- 


Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


$95  47  $2,813 


Income 
Credits 
from  all 


t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth. 


j  $16,819  62  | 


.038  53      $9,781  09* 


Day  School  for  Immigrants. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND  BAND.* 
i[FoR  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Printing. 

2 

MuBical 

3 

Repairing 
Musical 

Music 
Supplies. 

5 

dentals. 

Total.* 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band .  . . 

$73 

75 

$1,118  21 

$17  30 

$264  55 

$15  94 

$1,489  75» 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band. 

EDUCATION  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children. 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 


Education  of  Physi.--.-iHy  H".i n.-, i.-apped  Children. 


CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  op  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

Classes. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Shop 

andPHand 
Tools. 

3 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

Total  for 

5 

Number 
o^  Pupil 

Cost  per 
HPUP''f 

Salary  of 

8 

Custodians' 
Equipment. 

9 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Paper 
Towels, 

11 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

12 
Total. 

13 

Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net 
Total.* 

15 

Number 
o^  Pupil 

16 

Cost  per 
HUP'* 

Classes  in  Recreational  B 

andicrafts.  

$2,847  25 

S547  95 

$5  06 

$3,400  26 

47,896 

$0  070 

$1,153  20 

$1,153  20 

$3  31 

$3  31 

$4,556  77 

$259  14 

$4,297  63* 

47,896 

$0  089* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. 

CLASSES  IN  GARDENING.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Classes  in  Gardening. 


School 
Gardens. 


Direct 

Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


ClasseB  in  Gardening. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.' 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

School. 

I 

S.,  1:,  TICH  of 

Teachers, 

2 

Automobile 
Mileage. 

Printing. 

Reference 

S 

Text 
Books. 

Supplies 

lUnd 
Tools. 

7 

Drawing 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

8 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Other 
Educational 
SuppUes 

Equipment. 

10 

Total  for 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

12 

Cost  per 
^Pupil  ^ 

'"tlon!0 

13 

Salary  of 
Custo- 

14 

Fuel, 

Inrllj'lilll-' 

Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

15 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

16 

Gas. 

17 

Custodians' 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

18 

Telephone. 

19 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

20 

Paper 
Towels 
for 

Use" 

21 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

22 
Total. 

23 

Direct 

Credits 
from  all 

24 

Net 
Total.* 

25 
ojjpupil 

26 

Cost  per 
Pupil^ 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

$5,344  83 

$1  12 

$7  99 

$223  96 

$15  79 

$0  28 

$32  25 

$5,626  22 

$0  230 

$760  42 

$293  02 

$159  01 

$34  75 

$19  72 

$65  61 

$1,332  53  J     $13  50 

$13  50 

$6,972  25 

$94  79 

$6,877  46* 

24.450 

$0  281* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1 .) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

4 

Postage. 

5 

Text 
Books. 

6 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

7 

Printing. 

8 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

2 

$320  00 
320  00 

$203  00 
164  50 

$14,420  00 
6,746  00 

$19  50 
32  50 

$233  55 
134  50 

$16  93 
12  50 

$13  55 
11  50 

$41  28 
24  72 

J 

3 

$640  00 

$367  50 

$21,166  00 

$52  00 

$368  05 

$29  43 

$25  05 

$66  00 

5 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

Schools. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of.  Supervision. 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

2  *.< 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Postage. 

5 

Text 
Books. 

6 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

7 

Inci- 
dentals. 

8 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
216  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 

$3,000  00 
2,054  50 
3,796  50 
2,061  50 
1,820  00 
2,796  50 
1,932  00 
2,212  00 
1,400  00 
3,202  50 
2,639  00 
1,400  00 
1,533  00 

$6  00 
4  60 

11  27 

4  92 

6  50 
20  67 

5  00 
3  00 

7  00 

12  34 
7  27 
5  50 
5  80 

$78  75 
41  40 

137  95 
73  85 
38  25 
53  20 
68  45 

60  40 
75  60 
75  35 

114  20 
79  15 

61  00 

$82  16 

52  94 
144  69 

53  38 

$3,406  91 
2,393  44 
4,330  41 
2,433  65 
2,104  75 
3,183  13 
2,312  53 
2,605  07 
1,775  29 
3,642  81 
3,071  78 
1,758  08 
1,839  80 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

Bigelow  

Dudley  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate  

72  76 
67  08 

113  67 
52  69 

112  62 
71  31 
33  43 

Prescott  

Sarah  Greenwood  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Wells  

14 

$3,096  00 

$29,847  50 

$99  87 

$957  55 

$856  73 

$34,857  65 

VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Printing. 

5 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

6 

Inci- 
dentals. 

7 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

8 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

Dearborn  

$210  00 

$3,318  00 

$0  50 

$536  28 

$0  22 

$4,065  00 

70,056 
153,111 
69,645 
70,563 
61,602 
100,065 
160,215 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Eliot  

Harvard  

210  00 
210  00 
210  00 
210  00 
210  00 
210  00 

7,612  50 
2,912  00 
3,115  00 
2,744  00 

1  30 

2  50 

898  68 
373  31 
687  16 

41 
16 
1  00 

8,722  48 
3,498  22 
4,012  32 
3,498  47 
3,815  36 
7,557  29 

Norcross  

Rice 

62 

542  85 

Samuel  Adams  

Theodore  Lyman  

2,982  00 
6,478  50 

1  80 

623  36 
866  99 

Totals  

$1,470  00 

$29,162  00 

$6  72 

$4,528"  63 

$1  79 

$35,169  14 

685,257 

8 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKINQ  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS.  | 


ABLE  NO.  5. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS.*  . 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  op  Plant. 

9 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

10 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

12 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

13 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

14 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

15 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

16 

Telephone. 

1 

2 

$297  46 
62  61 

815,565  27 
7,508  83 

226,080 
113,920 

$0  068 
065 

$330  62 
260  56 

$3  00 
1  00 

1 

2 

3 

3 

$360  07 

523,074  10 

340,000 

$0  067 

$591  18 

$4  00 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclu- 
sive of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

9 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

10 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

11 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

12 

Telephone. 

13 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

14 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

15 

Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 

16 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

1 

2 
5 
4 

5 
6 
7 
1 
) 
) 

2 
i 

4 

70,080 
45,120 
88,920 
53,880 
45,480 
73,560 
51,120 
59,280 
35,520 
81,480 
68,160 
34,200 
39,210 

$0  048 
053 
048 
045 
046 
043 
045 
043 
049 
044 
045 
051 
046 

$184  40 
170  98 
436  92 
162  00 
162  40 
179  34 
168  76 
165  80 
152  84 
314  67 
294  80 
150  80 
154  34 

$184  40 
171  33 
438  77 

162  00 

163  40 
180  34 
169  01 
165  80 
155  19 
315  87 
295  95 
151  50 
154  74 

$20  56 
20  56 
46  17 
30  77 
15  39 
15  38 
25  00 
15  38 
20  55 
30  76 
25  00 
12  50 
15  38 

$0  66 
66 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

$2  28 
2  44 
4  56 
4  88 
2  28 
2  28 
2  28 
2  44 
2  44 
4  88 
2  28 
2  28 
2  28 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

$0  35 
1  85 

1  00 
1  00 

25 

2  35 
1  20 
1  15 
70 
40 

746,040 

$0  046 

$2,698  05 

$10'  25 

$2,708  30 

$293  40 

$8  47 

$37  60 

14 

VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction, 
Exclusive  of 
Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

9 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

10 

Salaries 
Custo- 
dians. 

>f 

11 

Power. 

12 

Telephone. 

13 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

14 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

{ 

15 

Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 

16 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

i 

$0  058 
056 
050 
056 
056 
038 
047 

$247  80 
627  68 
306  86 
493  02 
223  04 
403  80 
588  80 

$12  00 

$2  00 
4  85 
3  00 

$249  80 
644  53 
309  86 
493  02 
225  19 
403  80 
589  70 

$15  39 
50  00 
25  00 
61  67 
20  55 
25  00 
37  50 

$0  66 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

$2  28 
9  12 
4  56 
6  84 
2  28 
4  56 
6  84 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

2  15 
90 

$0  051 

$2,891  00 

$12  00 

$12  90 

$2,915  90 

$235  11 

$4  56 

$36  48 

8 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
IONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  5. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.1 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


17 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


18 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


19 

Salaries  ot 
School 
Nurses. 


20 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


21 


Salary  of 
Matron. 


22 

Soap  and 
Towels  for 
General 
Use. 


23 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


24 


Total. 


$333  62 
261  56 


$20  55 
15  38 


$0  66 


$2  28 
2  44 


$595  18 


$35  93 


$1  32 


$4  72 


$32  84 


$56  33 
18  48 


$32  84 


$74  81 


$15,955  22 
7,788  87 


$23,744  09 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS/ 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion 
of  Health. 


17 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


18 


Total. 


19 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 

Sources. 


20 


Net  Total.* 


21 


Number  of 
Sessions. 


22 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


23 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


24 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


14 


$23  50 
23  66 
51  38 
36  30 
18  32 
18  31 
27  93 
18  47 
23  64 
36  29 
27  93 
15  43 
18  31 


$3,614  81 

2,588  43 
4,820  56 
2,631  95 
2,286  47 
3,381  78 
2,509  47 
2,789  34 
1,954  12 
3,994  97 
3,395  66 
1,925  01 
2,012  85 


$3,614  81* 

2,588  43* 

4,820  56* 

2,631  95* 

2,286  47* 

3,381  78* 
2,509  47* 

2,789  34* 

1,954  12* 

3,994  97* 

3,395  66* 

1,925  01* 

2,012  85* 


584 
376 
741 
449 
379 
613 
426 
494 
296 
679 
568 
285 
327 


$6  19* 
6  88* 
6  51* 

5  86* 

6  03* 
5  52* 
5  89* 

5  65* 

6  60* 
5  88* 

5  98* 

6  75* 
6  16* 


$339  47 


$37,905  42 


$37,905  42* 


6,217 


$6  10* 


70,080 
45,120 
88,920 
53.S80 
45,480 
73,560 
51,120 
59,280 
35,520 
81,480 
68,160 
34,200 
39,240 


746,040 


VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


17 

Salaries  of 

Lunch 
Attendants. 


18 


Paper 
Towels. 


19 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


20 


Total. 


21 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


22 


Net  Total.* 


23 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 


24 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


$1  08 


$18  33 
59  77 
30  21 
69  16 
24  56 
30  21 
44  99 


$4,333  13 
9,426  78 
3,838  29 
4,574  50 
3,748  22 
4,249  37 
8,191  98 


$60  39 
36  32 
55  00 
43  00 
53  00 
31  00 
20  52 


$4,272  74* 
9,390  46* 
3,783  29* 
4.531  50* 
3,695  22* 
4,218  37* 
8,171  46* 


667 
1,458 
663 
672 
587 
953 
1,526 


$1  08 


$277  23 


$38,362  27 


$299  23 


$38,063  04* 


6,526 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS! 


ABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

26 

Net  Total.* 

27 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

28 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

29 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

30 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

31 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

2 

$15,955  22* 
7,788  87* 

40 
40 

1,413 
712 

$11  29* 
10  94* 

226,080 
113,920 

$0  070* 
068* 

2 

3 

$23,744  09* 

2,125 

$11  17* 

340,000 

$0  069* 

3 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Cost  per 

Pupil 

Hour.* 

1 

$0  051* 

2 

057* 

2 

3 

054* 

3 

4 

048* 

4 

5 

050* 

5 

6 

045* 

6 

7 

049* 

7 

8 

047* 

8 

9 

055* 

9 

10 

049* 

10 

11 

049* 

11 

12 

056* 

12 

13 

051* 

13 

14 

$0  050* 

14 

VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 

Number 

Cost  per 

Average 

of  Pupil 

Pupil 

Attend- 

Hours. 

Hour.* 

ance.* 

1 

$6  41* 

70,056 

$0  060* 

1 

2 

6  44* 

153,111 

061* 

2 

3 

5  71* 

69,645 

054* 

3 

4 

6  74* 

70,563 

064* 

4 

5 

6  30* 

61,602 

059* 

5 

6 

4  43* 

100,065 

042* 

6 

7 

5  35* 

160,215 

051* 

7 

8 

$5  83* 

685,257 

$0  055* 

8 

'  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
IONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


•EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON= 
TROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  l.j 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Postage. 


Text 
Books. 


6 

Reference 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Brighton  Commercial  High  

Central  High  

Charlestown  Commercial  High. . 

Dorchester  Commercial  High  

East  Boston  Commercial  High .  . 

Girls'  Commercial  High  

Hyde  Park  Commercial  High . . . 

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

South  Boston  Commercial  High 
West  Roxbury  Commercial  High 
Totals  


$275  17 
637  00 
511  00 
511  00 
511  00 
504  00 
275  17 
511  00 
504  00 
275  17 


$142  SO 
570  00 
231  00 
247  00 
231  00 
259  00 
145  80 
254  00 
241  00 
148  20 


$2,820  00 

16,951  00 
3,105  00 

11,173  00 
5,135  00 
4,506  00 
2,595  00 

10,621  00 
6,387  00 
2,840  00 


$18  52 

31  74 
24  00 
23  96 
15  25 

32  00 
10  36 
54  60 
12  00 
22  33 


$166  89 
1,087  74 
72  10 


$79  32 


133  05 
542  30 
142  41 
349  24 
42  00 
18  72 


$8  50 
3  75 


$4,514  51 


$2,469  80 


$66,133  00 


$244  76 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Schools. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Americanization , 
Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


5 

Postage. 


Text 
Books. 


Reference 
Books. 


Bigelow  

Brighton  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett.  .  .  . 

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 
Grover  Cleveland. . . 

Hyde  Park  

Joseph  H.  Barnes. . . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Washington  

Washington  Irving. 
Totals  


$456  00 
235  83 
438  00 
438  00 
438  00 
438  00 
438  00 
246  00 
438  00 
235  83 
438  00 
438  00 
438  00 
438  00 
235  83 


$88  00 
95  20 
132  00 
146  00 
144  00 
144  00 
146  00 


146  00 

97  20 
144  00 
142  00 
110  00 
290  00 

98  80 


$1,133  00 

808  50 
1,692  00 

897  50 
1,617  00 

490  00 
2,539  50 

479  50 
1,736  00 

574  00 
1,194  50 

773  50 

889  50 
1,370  00 
1,937  00 


$1,571  50 

581  00 
1,568  00 
1,522  50 

787  50 
1,613  50 
3,479  00 

430  50 
1,470  00 

563  50 
2,278  50 
1,865  50 
1,249  50 
2,474  50 

770  00 


$12  40 


13  56 
3  00 
7  50 

14  45 
13  28 


19  50 
81  92 


3  00 

16  50 

17  60 
24  90 
17  50 

7  67 


7  60 
59  52 
107  72 


$5,789  49 


$18,131  50 


$22,225  00 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


ABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON- 
TROL, SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Printing. 


10 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 


Inci- 
dentals. 


13 


Adver- 
tising. 


14 

Total 
for 
Instruc- 
tion. 


15 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


16 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


$28  23 
123  60 
19  23 
36  22 
28  07 
48  72 
22  62 

35  37 

36  97 
11  72 


$32  90 
117  47 

27  86 
119  52 

70  51 
136  43 

40  74 
152  58 

88  84 

29  18 


$20  73 
150  16 
50  25 
65  82 
48  22 
114  04 

11  06 
182  46 

38  74 

12  89 


$0  35 


$10  00 


70 


$3,505  24 

19,937  71 
4,050  44 

12,185  02 
6,175  85 
6,143  19 
3,243  16 

12,160  25 
7,350  55 
3,358  21 


26,350 
151,434 
26,020 
104,272 
48,312 
41,198 
24,214 
94,612 
61,774 
26,600 


$0  133 
131 
155 
116 
127 
149 
133 
128 
118 
126 


$390  75 


$816  03 


$694  37 


$1  05 


$10  00 


$78,109  62 


604,786 


$0  129 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Sewing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


10 

Americanization, 
Books  and 
Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


Printing. 


12 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


13 


Inci- 
dentals. 


14 


Adver- 
tising. 


Total 
for 
Instruc- 
tion. 


16 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


$0  30 


4  06 


1  56 


4  34 


68 


$11  74 


$27  00 


1  80 

12  28 
30  52 


$37  95 
12  50 
41  05 
40  44 
30  69 
30  39 

36  44 
14  84 

37  09 
18  90 
36  59 
32  19 
44  19 
51  84 

8  00 


$19  80 

23  22 


45  09 
23  85 
30  24 
54  25 
13  16 
108  99 
42  18 
65  83 
38  89 
49  94 
40  65 
25  47 


$0  36 


$2  00 


$3,397  10 
1,854  67 
3,965  45 
3,112  03 
3,228  66 
2,762  58 
6,830  78 
1,184  00 
4,051  84 
1,548  21 
4,230  80 
3,317  62 
2,877  83 
4,820  73 
3,263  31 


$71  60 


$473  10 


$581  56 


$0  36 


$2  00 


$50,445  61 


23,888 
14,542 
25,794 
24,016 
23,290 
21,862 
51,538 
7,884 
30,390 
10,232 
40,070 
24,810 
21,008 
37,784 
21,962 


379,070 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
TIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON 
TROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOMI 

DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


18 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 


19 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

and 
Power. 


20 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


21 


Telephone. 


22 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


23 
Total. 


$678  21 

1,687  30 
586  97 

1,038  56 
877  72 
707  66 
694  45 

1,069  49 
759  72 
344  20 


$309  89 
521  75 
199  66 
239  44 
179  58 
239  44 
109  14 
333  74 
204  48 
109  14 


$149  00 

875  87 
209  37 
571  50 
319  00 
275  75 
149  00 
562  37 
348  00 
170  00 


$8,444  28 


$2,446  26 


$3,629  86 


$20  12 

44  02 
20  26 
34  50 
25  11 
36  33 
11  88 
19  36 

45  26 
7  39 


$0  75 

55 


1  10 
4  35 
6  00 

1  25 

2  40 
2  00 
1  20 


$1,157  97 

3,129  49 
1,016  26 
1,885  10 
1,405  76 
1,265  18 

965  72 
1,987  36 
1,359  46 

631  93 


$4,663  21 

23,067  20 
5,066  70 

14,070  12 
7,581  61 
7,408  37 
4,208  88 

14,147  61 
8,710  01 
3,990  14 


$264  23 


$19  60 


$14,804  2  3 


$92,913  85 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Instruction, 
Exclusive  of 
Supervision. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


18 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


19 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 


20 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


21 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


22 


Telephone. 


23 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


$0  142 

127 
153 
129 
138 
126 
132 
150 
133 
151 
105 
133 
136 
127 
148 


$795  34 

146  25 
788  60 
973  00 
767  11 
576  92 

1,133  43 
309  69 

1,063  99 
98  10 
637  16 
656  60 
564  73 
744  47 
456  50 


$248  50 

103  30 
241  87 

343  10 

104  76 
205  86 

344  37 
58  22 

344  20 
109  14 
200  02 
179  58 
139  67 
339  27 
218  27 


$253  54 
127  75 
262  87 
201  50 
225  00 
190  25 
536  37 
73  46 
322  27 
81  76 
230  11 
221  92 
167  98 
330  43 
203  67 


$16  32 

15  09 
14  17 
27  52 

4  52 
7  10 
23  55 
2  83 

6  55 
9  90 

22  90 
10  79 

16  91 
10  50 

7  39 


$2  20 


1  20 


1  00 


55 


15 
3  00 
40 
60 
1  05 
1  15 


$1,315  90 

392  39 
1,308  71 
1,545  12 
1,102  39 

980  13 
2,038  27 

444  20 
1,737  01 

299  05 
1,093  19 
1,069  29 

889  89 

1,425  72 

886  98 

 f- 

$16,528  24 


$0  133 


$9,711  89 


$3,180  13 


$3,428  88 


$196  04 


$11  30 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTEI 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKINQ  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS 


ABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON- 
TROL, SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Net  Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 

Atte»nH 

ance.* 

Number  of 
TPupil 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$4,360  21* 

73 

180 

$24  22* 

26,350 

$0  165* 

1 

2 

21,967  20* 

91 

832 

26  40* 

151,434 

145* 

2 

3 

4,923  70* 

73 

178 

27  66* 

26,020 

189* 

3 

4 

13,140  12* 

73 

714 

18  40* 

104,272 

126* 

4 

5 

7,356  61* 

73 

331 

22  23* 

48,312 

152* 

5 

6 

7,052  37* 

73 

282 

25  01* 

41,198 

171* 

6 

7 

4,037  88* 

73 

166 

24  32* 

24,214 

166* 

7 

8 

13,285  61* 

73 

648 

20  50* 

94,612 

140* 

8 

9 

8,386  01* 

72 

429 

19  55* 

61,774 

135* 

9 

10 

3,778  14* 

73 

182 

20  76* 

26,600 

142* 

10 

11 

$88,287  85* 

3,942 

$22  40* 

604,786 

$0  145* 

11 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net  Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$45  00 

$4,668  00* 

72 

166 

$28  12* 

23,888 

$0  195* 

1 

2 

64  50 

2,182  56* 

73 

100 

21  83* 

14,542 

150* 

2 

3 

108  50 

5,165  66* 

73 

177 

29  18* 

25,794 

200* 

3 

4 

47  50 

4,609  65* 

73 

164 

28  11* 

24,016 

191* 

4 

5 

89  00 

4,242  05* 

73 

160 

26  51* 

23,290 

182* 

5 

6 

43  00 

3,699  71* 

73 

150 

24  66* 

21,862 

169* 

6 

7 

144  50 

8,724  55* 

73 

353 

24  72* 

51,538 

169* 

7 

8 

36  50 

1,591  70* 

41 

96 

16  58* 

7,884 

201* 

8 

9 

104  50 

5,684  35* 

73 

208 

27  33* 

30,390 

187* 

9 

10 

41  50 

1,805  76* 

73 

70 

25  80* 

10,232 

176* 

10 

11 

85  50 

5,238  49* 

73 

274 

19  12* 

40,070 

130* 

11 

12 

50  00 

4,336  91* 

73 

170 

25  51* 

24,810 

174* 

12 

13 

45  50 

3,722  22* 

73 

144 

25  85* 

21,008 

177* 

13 

14 

104  00 

6,142  45* 

73 

259 

23  72* 

37,784 

162* 

14 

15 

84  50 

4,065  79* 

73 

150 

27  11* 

21,962 

185* 

15 

16 

$1,094  00 

$65,879  85* 

2,641 

$24  95* 

379,070 

$0  173* 

16 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
IONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  6B. —  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


BOSTON  EVENING  OPPORTUNITY  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

School. 

I 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Salary  of 
Clerk. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

4 

5 

Text 

Books. 

6 

Manual 
Training 
^SuPphes^ 

7 

Printing. 

8 

Other 
Educational 

and 
Equipment. 

Incidentals. 

10 

Total  for 

11 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

12 

'"on* 

13 

Salary  of 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil.  Wood 
and  Coal. 

15 

Electric 
Current 

16 

Custodians' 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

17 

Telephone. 

18 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Total. 

20 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 

Sources. 

21 

Net 
Total.* 

22 

Number 
Sessions. 

23 

Attend- 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 

25 

Number 
o^Pupil 

C 

r 

26 

Boston  Evening  Opportunity  School  

$511  00 

$231  00 

$5,475  00 

$15  00 

$150  00 

$28  00 

$4  00 

$6,414  00 

29,058 

$0  214 

$788  49 

$95  63 

$212  61 

$3  32 

$1,099  95  J     $7,513  95* 

$220  94 

$7,293  01* 

73 

205 

$35  58* 

29,958 

10  243* 

Boston  Evening  Opportunity  School. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


School. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Salary  of 

2 

Salary  of 
Clerk. 

i 

4 

S 

Text 
Books. 

6 

^anual 
Equipment. 

7 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

Other 
Educational 

Equipment. 

Incidentals. 

Total  for 

11 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

12 

Cost  per 
HPUP"  f 
'"Ion.0" 

SCusto-' 

Fuel, 
Including 

•  hi,  Wond 

and  Coal. 

IS 

Electric 
Current 

'"ST 

16 

Equipment. 

17 

Telephone. 

18 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

19 

Total. 

20 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 

Sources.t 

21 

Net 
Total.* 

22 

Number 

Sessions. 

Attend- 

24 

^PupM?r 

25 
c^PupIl 

C 
1- 

26 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes  

$251  00 

$14,487  25 

$12  33 

$3,864  80 

$3  53 

$19  34 

$19,107  25 

84,394 

$0  226 

$945  85 

$631  35 

$275  68 

$77  66 

$2  70 

$1,933  24 

$21,040  49 

$10,337  93 

$10,702  56* 

67 

629 

$17  02* 

84,394 

0  126* 

Boston  Trade  School.  Evening  Classes. 

t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment,  sale  of  products,  etc.    The  above  coat  of  the  Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  includes  extension  classes. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING.  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  7 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


(For 

Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  7. —  COSTS  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers. 

Managers, 
Etc. 

1 

Services  of 
Lecturers. 

3 

Services  uf 
Motion 

4 

Motion 

Machines. 
Repairs, 

5 

Music 
iupphe. 

mint 

6 

Supplies 
Equipment. 

7 

Using. 

8 

Incidentals. 

9 

Custodians. 

10 

Fuel. 
Including 
Oil.  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

13 

Telephone. 

13 
Total. 

14 

Income 
Credits 

15 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
Sessions. 

17 

AtH 

18 
Per 
Capita 
Cost, 

Attend- 

S  H 

School  Centees. 

2 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

$2,322  SO 
2,466  60 
4,211  25 
3,147  26 
1,815  50 
3,139  50 
3,170  50 
4,914  63 
4,025  49 
2,250  00 
2,207  64 
2,705  60 
1,744  00 

$377  00 

468  00 
339  50 

$9  00 
8  00 

$409  76 
586  83 
664  88 
695  61 
785  86 

1,239  27 

64  00 

124  66 
74  68 
383  45 

$222  38 

176  53 
241  76 
286  69 

177  28 
574  98 

$17  20 

$3,446  63 
3,791  36 
6,834  89 
4,609  51 
2,853  32 
5,377  20 
6,311  08 
6,916  79 
6,602  58 
3,534  39 
3,661  10 
4,381  41 
3,134  37 

$85  00 
194  96 
139  00 

45  73 

20  56 
782  81 
108  15 
174  75 
122  20 
171  60 

29  03 
251  72 

42  00 

$3,361  63* 
3,596  40* 
5,695  89* 
4,563  78* 
2,832  76* 
4.594  39* 
6,202  93* 
6,741  04* 
6,480  36* 
3,362  79* 
3,532  07* 
4,129  69* 
3,092  37* 

82 

87 
76 

77 
79 
81 
80 
76 

80 
73 

410 
492 
662 
672 
393 
747 
380 
711 
738 
572 
712 
649 
495 

6  79* 

7  21* 
6  15* 

13  69* 
9  48* 

8  78* 

5  88* 
4  96* 

6  36* 
6  26* 

1 

2 
S 
4 
( 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
11 

Charleatown  

$60  00 

Dorchester  

$25  00 

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

16  00 

English  High  

Hyde  Park  

40  00 

500  60 
484  00 
451  00 
451  50 
468  50 
435  50 
476  92 

937  68 
901  94 

174  70 
102  15 

627  80 
491  87 

Hyde  Park  

Michelangelo  

4  00 

Michelangelo  

Roxbury  

Sarah  Greenwood  

$12  67 
7  00 

$83  76 

984  09 
698  00 
477  55 
677  86 

408  15 
24  30 
144  04 
147  30 
79  03 

625  28 
.  103  59 

415  26 
154  55 

12  23 

Roxbury  

Sarah  Greenwood  

South  Boston  

10  50 

South  Boston  

Washington  Irving  

Washington  Irving.  

William  Blackstone  

15  00 

5  00 

659  87 

William  Blackstone  

14 

$38,120  26 

$80  00 

$24  57 

$83  76 

$60  00 

$47  50 

$9,718  99 

$2,066  36 

$4,250  83 

$29  43 

$59,353  61 

$2,167  51 

$57,186  10* 

7,633 

$7  49* 

Totals  

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Salary  of 
Associate 
Manager, 

Attendants, 
Doormen, 
Etc. 

Motion 
Picture 
Bureaus, 
Etc. 

Postage. 

6 

7 

Printing 

8 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil.  Wood 
and  Coal. 

10 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

Power. 

11 

Telephone. 

12 
Total. 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 

Sources. 

14 

Net 
Total.* 

15 

Total 
Attend- 

16 

Per 
Capita 
Cost.* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$5i3  00 

$14  85 

145  00 

$25  18 

$36  10 

$3  25 

$10,382  16 

$208  91 

$1,473  90 

$7  10 

$15,911  45 

$7,545  71* 

316,351 

$0  023* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SIN  KING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO. 

8A. 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 


COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKINO 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8A.— 


COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custo- 
dians' 
Salaries. 


3 

Appara 


4 

Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 

for 
Juiet  Play. 


Printing 
and 
Incidentals. 


Total. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Schoolyards. 


Albert  Palmer  

Alexander  Hamilton. . 

Andrews  

Beethoven  

Benedict  Fenwick  

Bowdoin  

Charles  Bulfinch  

Charles  C.  Perkins. . . 

Charles  Sumner  

Choate  Burnham  

Clinch  

Comins  

Copley  

Cudworth  

Curtis  Guild  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Disciplinary  Day  

East  Boston  High  

Edmund  P.  Tileston.. 

Elbridge  Smith  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellen  H.  Richards.... 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Florence  Nightingale . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 
Frothingham  


Carried  forward. 


$335  80 
526  15 
738  50 
177  85 
906  05 
667  35 
787  25 
604  00 
161  00 
771  50 
172  70 
879  95 
455  60 
859  60 
810  05 
749  80 
163  95 
1,163  15 
101  25 
566  95 
592  65 
807  80 
607  85 
741  10 
597  35 
1,087  45 
733  00 
607  10 
718  25 
870  30 
538  80 
441  75 
647  35 


$20,589  20  $8,154 


$126  00 
226  50 
279  00 

70  50 
336  00 
333  72 
273  00 
295  30 

48  00 
308  20 

70  50 
340  14 
195  90 
287  80 
313  50 
318  00 

96  00 
339  00 


195  18 
263  38 
319  50 
215  90 
303  00 
279  50 
342  30 
332  80 
295  56 
315  00 
330  20 
227  40 
164  34 
313  80 


$102  84 
74  94 
99  44 
39  94 
101  44 

58  19 
82  94 
84  19 
39  94 

101  19 
93  59 
106  19 
117  09 
57  94 
53  94 

56  19 

59  19 
65  94 
39  94 
39  94 
59  19 

57  19 
62  19 
49  19 
78  94 
73  94 
49  19 
49  19 
57  19 

110  84 
385  84 
67  19 
45  94 


$28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
58  53 
39  93 
33  23 
28  13 

33  23 
28  13 
31  13 
28  13 
31  53 
38  33 
28  13 
28  13 
38  33 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 

34  93 
28  13 
36  63 
78  63 
28  13 
31  53 
28  13 
28  13 
34  93 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 


$13  07 

38  14 
23  51 

1  07 
44  10 
29  39 
18  31 
17  40 
26  00 

10  76 

11  46 

25  28 

39  56 
39  87 
35  99 

26  41 
11  59 
35  27 

1  07 
46  97 

22  49 
44  45 
14  26 
31  31 

6  24 
53  62 

23  43 
29  99 
17  52 
39  92 

27  10 

28  60 
20  99 


$14  00 
10  00 
7  00 


15  50 
24  48 
33  28 
14  46 


29  50 
14  00 
14  00 
18  35 
14  00 
42  00 


15  89 

16  46 
24  96 

96 
16  46 
15  50 
32  89 


14  96 
28  48 
16  46 

15  50 
15  50 
28  48 


$0  87 
1  83 
87 
87 
87 
87 
3  42 
87 
1  83 

1  52 
87 
87 

2  37 
87 

1  97 

1  87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

2  01 
2  87 

87 


$620  71* 

905  69* 
1,176  45* 

318  36* 
1,432  09* 
1,172  53* 
1,238  13* 
1,049  45* 

304  90* 
1,255  90* 

391  25* 
1,397  56* 

857  00* 
1,291  61* 
1,295  78* 
1,180  40* 

359  73* 
1,670  56* 

171  26* 

893  93* 

983  17* 
1,289  70* 

930  16* 
1,178  56* 
1,058  17* 
1,621  20* 
1,170  82* 
1,025  79* 
1,165  43* 
1,403  51* 
1,223  63* 

746  37* 
1,085  55* 


32,875 
12,584 
60,190 
9,850 
55,002 
48,845 
31,621 
34,145 
10,584 
60,342 
10,368 
82,795 
32,621 
85,123 
55,224 
55,124 
11,229 

171,256 
4,450 
54,366 
43,270 
40,965 
59,252 
51,964 
51,323 

110,624 
25,175 
55,214 
64,124 
80,776 
30,980 
22,580 
42,340 


$0  018* 
071* 
019* 
032* 
026* 
024* 
039* 
030* 
028* 
020* 
037* 
016* 
026* 
015* 
023* 
021* 
032* 
009* 
038* 
016* 
022* 
031* 
015* 
02 2* 
020* 
014* 
046* 
018* 
018* 
017* 
039* 
033* 
025* 


Albert  Palmer  

Alexander  Hamilton 

Andrews  

Beethoven  

Benedict  Fenwick. . . 

Bowdoin  

Charles  Bulfinch.... 
Charles  C.  Perkins. . 

Charles  Sumner  

Choate  Burnham.  .  . 

Clinch  

Comins  

Copley  

Cudworth  

Curtis  Guild . . 
Cyrus  Alger. . . 

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Disciplinary  Day.  .  . 
East  Boston  High . . . 
Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Elbridge  Smith  

Elihu  Greenwood . . . 
Ellen  H.  Richards. . . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Florence  Nightingale 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 
Frothingham  


JoT  -io 


$2,621  02 


$855  14 


$521  07 


$40  51      $33,865  35*  $1,597,181 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8A,  CONTINUED. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8A,  CONTINUED.- 


COSTSOF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES. 
SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


2 

Custo- 
dians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Printing 
and 
Incidentals. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  pe 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Brought  forward. 

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Harriet  A.  Baldwin. . 

Helen  F.  Burgess  

Henry  Abrahams  

Henry  Grew  

Hillside  

Hobart  Street  

Horace  Mann  

Hull  

Ira  Allen  

James  A.  Garfield. . . 
James  J.  Chittick .  .  . 

James  Otis  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  D.  Philbrick... 

John  J.  Williams  

Joseph  Tuckerman. . 

Joshua  Bates  

Lafayette  

Lowell  Mason  

Lucretia  Crocker. . . 
Martin  Milmore 

Mather  

Mayhew  

Michael  J.  Perkins. 

Morrison  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  Street... 
Oliver  H.  Perry.... 
Patrick  F.  Lyndon . 


$20,589  20 
1,200  15 
783  25 
721  50 
584  95 
900  90 
654  10 
584  65 
741  95 
631  25 
504  35 
586  95 
1,039  40 
131  10 
1,035  90 
51  25 
1,076  30 
826  35 
837  95 
594  05 
686  75 
907  50 
98  35 
927  10 
662  95 
930  25 
452  35 
846  60 
1,225  30 
762  35 
680  55 
750  70 
817  55 


Carried  forward . 


$8,154  92 
357  18 
315  00 
313  50 
275  10 
344  50 
289  02 
270  20 
337  50 
237  60 
199  50 
223  50 
340  50 
69  00 
282  00 


348  72 

334  12 
327  00 
295  50 
303  00 
331  60 

28  50 

335  90 
314  00 
334  80 
208  50 
321  00 
331  70 
321  50 
312  10 
325  32 
316  50 


$2,621  02 
227  94 
69  19 
84  19 
54  19 
84  34 
309  44 
44  94 
76  44 
39  94 
49  19 
111  44 
111  99 
39  94 
47  94 
39  94 

102  84 

103  19 
98  19 
47  94 

102  84 
87  44 
57  94 
54  94 
82  94 
47  94 
39  94 
61  19 
67  19 
56  94 
64  94 
56  94 
94  34 


$1,083  49 
28  13 
28  13 
34  93 
31  53 
33  23 

28  13 

29  63 
36  43 
33  23 

33  23 
28  13 

34  08 
28  13 
34  93 
28  13 

33  23 

34  93 
57  23 
28  13 
28  16 
33  23 
28  13 
28  13 
33  23 
33  23 
28  13 
33  23 
40  13 
33  23 
33  13 
28  13 


$855  14 

34  03 

49  76 
28  83 
30  22 
40  96 
68  08 
20  55 

47  34 
30  68 

35  92 
28  83 

48  43 
1  07 

73  68 
1  07 
35  12 
27  26 
35  22 
11  47 
44  47 
32  88 
19  42 
19  99 
30  01 
35  46 
18  43 
35  29 

50  22 
56  11 
22  53 
30  76 
27  45 


$521  07 
5  52 

14  96 
24  96 

15  91 
15  44 
18  35 

24  95 
26  46 
14  00 
10  00 
14  00 

25  48 


14  96 

15  43 
14  00 
14  00 

16  45 
14  00 


14  94 
7  95 
29  90 
14  96 


14  00 
14  00 

14  95 

15  50 
21  17 


$40  51 
1  36 


8  36 

1  34 

2  06 


4  36 
2  96 


3,865  35* 
1,854  31* 
1,261  15* 
1,208  77* 

992  76* 
1,427  73* 
1,368  46* 

976  98* 
1,266  98* 
1,006  65* 

833  05* 

997  21* 
1,602  84* 

270  10* 
1,478  16* 

121  25* 
1,612  03* 
1,348  39* 
1,370  45* 

991  95* 
1,182  50* 
1,407  51* 

233  20* 
1,381  86* 
1,133  11* 
1,412  44* 

763  17* 
1,298  17* 
1,729  40* 
1,244  99* 
1,132  69* 
1,208  21* 
1,314  10* 


1,597,181 
73,116 
61,022 
50,610 
42,296 
79,580 
63,612 
68,124 
14,821 
38,324 
40,694 
30,637 

129,586 
7,523 

140,966 
2,100 
60,120 
50,480 
53,255 
60,980 
62,452 
85,215 
1,520 
90,325 
50,840 

102,300 
27,880 
70,795 
96,367 
62,683 
46,720 
45,536 
35,860 


$0  025* 
020* 
023* 
023* 
017* 
021* 
014* 


020* 
032* 
012* 
034* 
010* 
057* 
026* 
026* 
025* 
016* 
018* 
016* 
153* 
015* 
022* 
013* 
027* 
018* 
017* 
019* 
024* 


Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Harriet  A.  Baldwin . 
Helen  F.  Burgess.  . . 
Henry  Abrahams. . . 

Henry  Grew  

Hillside  

Hobart  Street  

Horace  Mann  

Hull  

Ira  Allen  

James  A.  Garfield. . . 
James  J.  Chittick. . . 

James  Otis  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  D.  Philbrick. . . 

John  J.  Williams  

Joseph  Tuckerman . . 

Joshua  Bates  

Lafayette  

Lowell  Mason  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Martin  Milmore  

Mather  

Mayhew  

Michael  J.  Perkins. . 

Morrison  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  Street. . . 

Oliver  H.  Perry  

Patrick  F.  Lyndon. . 


80    $17,098  78     $5,239  75  $2,120 


$71,295  82*  3,443,820 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8A,  CONCLUDED. 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  £) 


♦  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


i 


TABLE  NO.  8A,  CONCLUDED. 


COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 
SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


2 

Custo- 
dians' 
Salaries. 


4 

Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Printing 
and 
Incidentals. 


8 

Total/ 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Brought  forward  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  H.  Sheridan  

Phineas  Bates  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Quincy  E.  Dickerman  . . 

Randall  G.  Morris  

Rice  

Richard  Olney  

Richard  C.  Humphreys. 

Robert  Swan  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stephen  M.  Weld  

Stoughton   

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Trescott  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Bacon  

William  Blackstone 

William  Bradford  

William  E.  Charming  .  . 

William  Eustis  

William  E.  Russell  

William  H.  Kent  

William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Winchell  

Totals  


$43,823  80 
157  25 
796  70 
720  90 
796  20 
726  30 
830  00 
795  95 
679  70 
642  35 
648  90 
713  95 
855  25 
907  20 
740  15 
707  55 
873  85 
707  25 
541  70 
906  55 
429  50 
742  50 

1,085  15 
516  10 
803  60 

1,005  70 
541  55 
693  25 
667  45 
825  75 
853  50 

1,049  30 
745  30 


$17,098  78 
97  50 
318  90 

290  48 

291  00 
276  88 

333  12 
322  60 
298  70 
245  18 
275  60 
244  12 
321  80 

330  00 
289  90 
324  80 
326  50 
298  50 
236  96 
339  30 
202  22 
271  50 
346  78 
210  00 
289  60 

334  68 
168  10 
253  90 
300  00 
314  52 

331  70 
324  90 

292  50 


$5,239  75 
39  94 

52  94 
293  94 

53  94 
64  19 
62  19 

54  19 
79  94 

53  89 
74  94 
49  19 
52  94 
62  94 
39  94 
82  94 
39  94 
44  94 
76  44 
59  94 

54  19 
51  94 
58  94 
42  94 

102  84 
64  19 
39  94 
39  94 
46  94 
56  94 
74  94 
89  94 
39  94 


$2,120  30 
28  13 
34  93 

31  53 
34  93 
28  13 
61  53 
28  13 
28  13 
34  93 

32  13 
34  93 
34  93 
31  53 
28  13 
34  93 
34  93 
34  13 
28  13 
34  93 
28  13 
34  08 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
54  13 
28  13 

33  23 
28  13 
28  13 
33  23 
28  13 
31  53 


$1,926  68 
14  04 
48  67 
33  85 
37  16 
47  76 
19  22 
50  83 
35  53 
16  14 
24  64 
47  84 
31  66 

35  25 
31  75 

24  84 

33  96 
31  67. 
37  35 

25  76 

34  26 
28  02 
23  90 

23  57 

36  48 
43  94 

25  56 

24  67 
4  33 

39  43 
27  27 

35  65 

26  34 


19  90 
15  89 
7  00 
15  42 
14  00 

14  00 
17  39 

15  90 
10  00 
17  40 

28  00 

29  50 
14  00 
24  96 
10  00 

14  00 

15  90 
15  89 


15  89 
10  00 
31  79 
15  50 
15  90 
21  96 
14  94 
14  00 
14  00 
14  00 


2  06 
2  07 
86 


1  41 

2  81 


86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
2  51 
86 


$71,295  82* 
337  72* 
1,267  95* 
1,393  39* 
1,233  99* 
1,161  26* 
1,313  92* 
1,269  18* 
1,138  07* 
1,007  35* 
1,077  46* 
1,107  34* 
1,309  39* 
1,385  18* 
1,158  73* 
1,206  42* 
1,324  04* 
1,142  31* 
931  44* 
1,381  34* 
765  06* 
1,144  79* 

1.543  76* 
837  49* 

1,272  47* 
1,535  29* 
<  819  64* 
1,061  75* 
1,069  67* 
1,280  57* 
1,335  50* 

1.544  43* 
1,150  47* 


76,386 
48,515 
81,980 
98,126 
86,097 
69,360 
31,450 
34,169 
30,097 
58,360 
61,025 
82,584 
79>320 
45,980 
39,542 
60,776 
52,980 
65,076 
35,290 
81,915 
70,000 
35,408 
38,382 
80,166 
53,215 
43,320 
60,193 
82,702 
70,796 
69,582 
66,893 


$0  335* 
016* 
028* 
015* 
011* 
015* 
018* 


018* 
021* 
016* 
014* 
026* 
033* 
018* 
017* 
021* 
021* 
013* 
022* 
023* 
033* 
019* 
015* 
024* 
017* 
015* 
018* 
022* 
017* 


$67,530  15  $26,201 


$2,928 


$162  49    $108,803  19*  5,334,513 


Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  H.  Sheridan  

Phineas  Bates  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Quincy  E.  Dickerman. . 

Randall  G.  Morris  

Rice  

Richard  Olney  

Richard  C.  Humphreys. 

Robert  Swan  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stephen  M.  Weld  

Stoughton  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Trescott  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Bacon  

William  Blackstone  

William  Bradford  

William  E.  Channing .  .  . 

William  Eustis  

William  E.  Russell  

William  H.  Kent  

William  Lloyd  Garrison . 
Winchell  


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8B. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  jf.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8B.—  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total,  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Park  Playgrounds. 


Labor, 
Repairs 
and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


5 

Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and 
Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Printing 
and 
Incidentals. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Park  Playgrottnds. 


Almont  

Amerena  

American  Legion  

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Common  

Brookside  

Juckley  

Carson  Beach  

Castle  Island  

Ceylon  

Charlestown  Park  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Donald  McKay  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Fairmount  Park  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Frederic  D.  Emmons  

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Health  Unit  —  Charlestown . 
Health  Unit  —  East  Boston. . 
Health  Unit  —  North  End. .  . 

Health  Unit  —  Roxbury  

Health  Unit  —  South  Boston 
Health  Unit  —  West  End. .  .  . 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Horace  Mann  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan  

James  F.  Healey  

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  

John  Winthrop  

John  A.  Doherty  

Carried  forward  


$1,056  35 
303  75 
166  25 

1,002  65 
923  45 
587  55 
498  35 
972  90 
829  10 
66  25 
416  05 
161  24 
899  99 
941  44 
998  94 

1,462  74 
173  74 
41  24 
72  74 
225  69 
996  54 

1,888  44 

1,096  24 
937  89 
288  34 

1,036  79 

353  00 

354  05 
337  50 
432  70 
435  75 
322  80 

96  24 
41  24 
268  74 
927  99 
664  79 
966  29 
98  74 
1,212  69 
1,082  89 


25  50 
30  00 


$76  44 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
58  44 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 


39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
47  94 


39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
76  44 
39  94 
39  94 
42  84 


$28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 
28.13 
28  13 
28  13 
28  13 


28  13 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 


$112  71 
89  78 
74  85 
44  52 

113  87 
34  91 

110  07 
33  27 
41  73 
1  08 
23  40 
29  26 

125  13 
55  27 
60  64 

155  16 
1  08 
26  82 
13  68 
57  55 
70  18 

195  60 


97  87 
15  51 

31  10 
22  09 
20  90 
14  40 

6  15 

32  01 


79  83 
106  03 

35  31 
109  90 


29  50 
2  85 
14  00 


4  74 
28  48 


17  88 
1  59 


$0  86 
2  61 


28  86 
4  36 
86 
1  41 
86 
86, 


$1,286  39* 
464  21* 
310  03* 
1,188  86* 
1,109  10* 
761  64* 
680  85* 
1,089  10* 
999  45* 
136  26* 
509  34* 
259  43* 
1,124  29* 
1,124  12* 
1,128  51* 
1,686  83* 
243  75* 
136  99* 
155  35* 
352  17* 
1,135  65* 
2,259  73* 
1,375  05* 
1,073  38* 
358  35* 
1,240  55* 
368  99* 
385  15* 
360  07* 
454  56* 
450  15* 
328  95* 
197  18* 
111  24* 
338  74* 
1,044  74* 
829  43* 
1,188  70* 
202  97* 
1,453  77* 
1,254  23* 


110,776 
4,125 
9,830 
99,034 
95,680 
70,235 
45,070 
96,289 
90,121 
2,500 
20,900 
10,980 
94,326 
112,932 
93,440 
151,720 
12,290 
2,980 
5,996 
50,190 
58,168 
174,800 
60,290 
115,327 
178,209 
94,371 
80,900 
60,390 
30,350 
35,300 
36,190 
40,300 
3,960 
2,100 
6,500 
106,353 
80,105 
149,880 
5,790 
274,221 
101,960 


$0  011* 
112* 
031* 
012* 
011* 
010* 
015* 
011* 
011* 
054* 
024* 
023* 
011* 
009* 
012* 
011* 
019* 
045* 
025* 
007* 
019* 
012* 
022* 
009* 
002* 
013* 
004* 
006* 
011* 
012* 
012* 
008* 
049* 
052* 
052* 
009* 
010* 
007* 
035* 
005* 
012* 


Almont  

Amerena  

American  Legion  

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Common  

Brookside  

Buckley  

Carson  Beach  

Castle  Island  

Ceylon  

Charlestown  Park  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Donald  McKay  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Fairmount  Park  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Frederic  D.  Emmons  

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Health  Unit  —  Charlestown. 
Health  Unit  —  East  Boston  .  . 
Health  Unit  —  North  End. . . 

Health  Unit  —  Roxbury  

Health  Unit  —  South  Boston . 
Health  Unit  —  West  End. . . . 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Horace  Mann  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan  

James  F.  Healey  

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  

John  Winthrop  

John  A.  Doherty  


$63  90      $31,158  25* 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONCLUDED. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIA- 
TION, REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING 
FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONCLUDED.- 


COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.*   [For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Park  Playgrounds. 


3 

Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 

and 
Games. 


Supplies 
for 

Quiet  Play. 


Printing 
and 
Incidentals. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Park  Playgrounds. 


Brought  forward  

John  F.  Holland  

John  H.  L.  Noyes  

John  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Long  Island  Park  

Madison  Park  

Mary  Hemenway  

Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  C  . 

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

Norcross  

North  End  

Orchard  

Paris  Street  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Public  Latin  

Readville  

Ripley  

Rogers  

Ronan  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Shurtleff  

Smith's  Field  

Stanley  H.  Ringer  

Trescott  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park 

William  F.  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

William  L.  Garrison  

World  War  Memorial .  . 


$25,640  06 
960  19 
931  64 
1,116  04 
1,119  24 
103  74 
287  44 
530  74 
148  99 
453  74 
109  50 
511  99 
656  19 
36  24 
1,238  74 
51  24 
346  24 
990  89 
71  24 
829  74 
535  24 
77  84 
839  29 
920  64 
1,254  39 
1,431  19 
98  74 
933  94 
48  74 
218  74 
1,328  84 
101  24 


918  44 
389  24 
570  44 
1,106  49 
812  69 
715  39 
776  59 
53  74 
810  59 


Totals. 


$305  15 
36  00 


22  50 
48  00 


30  00 
33  60 


$1,500  30 

39  94 

39  94 

39  94 

39  94 

39  94 

39  94 

39  94 


54  14 
159  95 


39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
47  94 
39  94 
49  19 
85  69 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
57  19 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
39  94 
48  34 


$984  47 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 


28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 
28  12 


$2,431  30 
24  63 
112  30 
74  16 
68  02 
23  79 
78  21 
17  00 
22  96 
44  80 


59  80 
54  90 

18  52 

76  87 
1  08 

100  19 
54  33 

19  67 
57  69 
10  13 
30  70 
44  30 

44  62 
94  47 

156  79 

22  72 
27  12 

1  08 

45  96 
142  74 

18  56 
39  90 
65  27 
51  06 

23  67 

101  27 
119  00 

81  25 
117  48 

77  93 


$233  07 
14  00 
2  84 
94 


14  00 
96 


20  00 
96 


17  46 
14  00 
11  42 


96 
14  96 
3  21 
14  00 


$63  90 
86 


1  82 
3  71 


86 
2  61 


$31,158  25* 
1,103  74* 
1,115  70* 

1.289  52* 
1,273  99* 

196  45* 
434  57* 
616  66* 
263  37* 
615  46* 
109  50* 
654  71* 
821  77* 
123  68* 
1,482  23* 
121  24* 
517  10* 

1.290  04* 
159  83* 

'   1,034  85* 
615  25* 
185  46* 
983  47* 
1,094  49* 
1,503  03* 
1,668  32* 
190  38* 
1,196  48* 
118  74* 
333  62* 
1,619  75* 
188  72* 
1,195  11* 
1,165  97* 
1,198  37* 
495  83* 
740  63* 
1,344  87* 
977  82* 
944  00* 
937  44* 
123  74* 
1,076  55* 


2,874,878 
96,280 
76,661 
91,278 
118,905 
8,920 
50,240 
10,950 
20,324 
62,928 
5,400 
121,700 
52,978 
2,900 
202,240 
2,120 
51,594 
82,410 
9,245 
99,075 
40,500 
1,104 
52,915 
79,325 
124,590 
116,224 
4,727 


8,512 
200,720 
4,100 
112,803 
65,376 
90,801 
48,800 
35,252 
81,910 
90,076 
82,250 
55,910 
2,500 
100,880 


$0  011* 
014* 
014* 
010* 
022* 
008* 
056* 
012* 
009* 
020* 
005* 
015* 
042* 
007* 
057* 
010* 
015* 
017* 
010* 
015* 
167* 
018* 
013* 
012* 
014* 
040* 
012* 
059* 
039* 
008* 
046* 
010* 
017* 
013* 
010* 
021* 
016* 
Q10* 
011* 
016* 
049* 
010* 


John  F.  Holland..  

John  H.  L.  Noyes  

John  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Long  Island  Park  

Madison  Park  

Mary  Hemenway  

Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  C. 

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

Norcross  

North  End  

Orchard  

Paris  Street  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp.  

Public  Latin  

Readville  

Ripley  

Rogers  

Ronan  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Shurtleff  

Smith's  Field  

Stanley  H.  Ringer  

Trescott  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  F.  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

William  L.  Garrison  

World  War  Memorial 


♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  LANDS,  PLANS,  CONSTRUCTION,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  ALTER- 
ATIONS, FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  INTEREST,  SINKING  FUND  AND  SERIAL  DEBT  REQUIREMENTS. 


SUMMARIZED  BUDGET  FOR  1932. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDERS  IN 
SUMMARIZED  FORM  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1932, 
WHICH  YEAR  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWS  THE  PERIOD 
FOR  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  FINANCIAL  REPORT  IS 
MADE,  ARE  INCLUDED  FOR  REFERENCE  PURPOSES  AND 
ARE  SHOWN  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 
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BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDERS  WITH 
DETAILED  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1932 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  COVERING  THE  COST  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, INSTRUCTION,  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION, PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH,  CUSTODIANS'  SERVICES, 
FUEL  AND  LIGHT,  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS;  AND 
THE  COST  OF  SUNDRY  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  EXPENSES, 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  ITEM  "ALTERATION  AND  REPAIR  OF 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  AND  FOR  FURNITURE,  FIXTURES, 
AND  MEANS  OF  ESCAPE  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE,  AND  FOR  FIRE 
PROTECTION  FOR  EXISTING  BUILDINGS,  AND  FOR  IM- 
PROVING EXISTING  SCHOOL  YARDS." 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  here- 
with budget  and  annual  appropriation  orders  with  detailed  estimates  for 
the  financial  year  1932  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  covering  the  cost  of  administration,  instruction,  super- 
vision of  instruction,  promotion  of  health,  custodians'  services,  fuel  and 
light,  supplies  and  incidentals;  and  the  cost  of  sundry  other  services  and 
expenses,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings, 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards." 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1929,  1930  and 
1931,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1931,  as  certified 
to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,984,506,400. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  School  Committee 
for  the  financial  year  1932  are  based. 

Under  existing  law  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  following  sums: 

(a.)  Seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  and  chapter  283 
of  the  Acts  of  1930.) 

(b.)  Ninety-one  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter 
488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 

(c.)  Fifteen  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts 
of  1920,  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of 
1926.) 
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(d.)  Twelve  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so 
many  district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts 
of  1907,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the 
care  of  the  teeth  of  school  children.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 

1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of 

1920,  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  and 
chapter  283  of  the  Acts  of  1930.) 

(e.)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activities 
in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(/.)  Five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising 
staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were  annuitants 
of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had  retired 
prior  to  said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  589, 
chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter 
569  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  382  of  the  Acts  of  1928,  and  chapter  155 
of  the  Acts  of  1931. 

(g.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  foreign-born  persons.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919, 
and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(h.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  vocational  guidance.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(i.)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1931. 

(j.)  The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1931  over  that 
estimated. 

(k.)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1932. 

Estimated  Total  Money  Available  for  Maintenance,  1932. 
The  sums  available  under  existing  statutes  for  the  financial  year  1932 
to  provide  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  school  system  covering  the  items 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  as  follows: 

$7. 20  per  $1,000  for  general  school  purposes  .      .      .  .$14,288,446.08 
.91  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,      1,805,900  82 

Carried  forward  $16,094,346  90 
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Brought  forward  $16,094,346  90 

.  15  per  $1,000  for  physical  education  ....  297,675  96 
.12  per  SI, 000  for  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth   238,140  77 

.  04  per  SI, 000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools       .  79,380  26 
.05  per  SI, 000  for  pensions  to  teachers  fno  appropria- 
tion to  be  made  in  1932)   — 

.03.  per  S  1,000  for  promoting  Americanization  .  59,535  19 

.  03  per  SI, 000  for  vocational  guidance      ....  59,535  19 

Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1931      .      .  281,231  52 

Unexpended  balance,  vocational  guidance,  1931        .      .  1,714  99 

Unexpended  balance,  promoting  Americanization,  1931     .  8,448  22 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1931  .  .  28,464  59 
Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1931    11,302  08 

Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth,  1931    11,204  89 

Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  pro- 
tection for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  exist- 
ing school  yards,  1931  (S55,682.05  less  851, 535.38 

reserved  under  contracts)   4,146  67 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  general,  1931      .  99,617  48 
Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  physical  educa- 
tion, 1931    608  60 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  extended  use  of 

the  public  schools,  1931    1,033  25 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  school  physicians, 

school  nurses,  and  care  of  teeth,  1931  ....  1,161  46 
Estimated  income,  general,  including  Smith-Hughes  Fund, 

1932    784,000  00 

Estimated  income,  promoting  Americanization,  1932  .      .  16,000  00 

Estimated  income,  physical  education,  1932  .  ...  — 
Estimated  income,  school  physicians,  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth,  1932    — 

Estimated  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1932    10,000  00 


Total  S18,087,548  02 

Deduct  amount  available  for  "Alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,"  for  which  a  separate  appropriation  order  is 
made   1,805,900  82 


Carried  forward 


S16,281,647  20 
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Brought  forward  $16,281,647  20 

Estimated  total  amount  available  for  maintenance,  1932, 
excluding  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards," 
for  which  a  separate  appropriation  order  is  made  .      .  $16,281,647  20 

The  accompanying  detailed  estimates  show  the  ranks  and  salaries  of  all 
permanent  and  temporary  personnel  in  actual  employment  on  January  1, 
1932,  separated  for  each  school,  department  and  activity.  The  vacancies 
reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  at  January  1,  1932,  are 
shown  separately  as  are  the  expansion  items  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Apportionment  and  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  The  allowance 
for  supplies  for  each  school,  department  or  activity  is  recorded.  These 
detailed  estimates  contain  approximately  three  thousand  items  exclusive 
of  totals  and  afford  the  opportunity  of  studying  school  costs  in  great  detail 
as  they  present  a  collection  of  facts  properly  organized  and  classified  for 
presentation  and  discussion.  Classification  by  ranks  and  by  salaries  of  all 
permanent  and  temporary  personnel  enables  the  School  Committee  and  its 
officers  to  give  information  on  salaries  of  teachers  and  others  which  is  being 
sought  constantly  by  boards  of  education,  educational  associations  and 
other  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appropriating  the 
sum  of  $6,700,924.80,  being  the  amount  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
amount  ($6,591,000)  appropriated  "on  account"  at  the  meeting  of  April  4, 
1932,  and  also  in  addition  to  the  amount  ($2,411,000)  appropriated  "on 
account"  at  the  meeting  of  June  6,  1932,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  covering  the  cost  of  administration,  instruction, 
supervision  of  instruction,  promotion  of  health,  custodians'  services,  fuel 
and  light,  supplies  and  incidentals;  and  the  cost  of  sundry  other  services 
and  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  build- 
ings, and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards."  The  total  of  the  appropriations  for  the  year  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  is  therefore  $15,702,924.80  ($6,700,924.80  +$6,591,000  + 
$2,411,000). 


TABLE  SHOWING  AMOUNT  LEFT  UNAPPROPRIATED,  1932,  AND  DECREASE  IN 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1932  OVER  1931. 


General  School 
Purposes  and 
Special  Items. 

Alteration  and 
Repair  of 
School  Buildings, 
Furniture, 
Fixtures,  Etc. 

Totals. 

1.    Total  amount  available  for  1932  

$16,2S1,647  20 
15,702,924  80 

$1,805,900  82 
1,200,000  00 

$18,087,548  02 
16,902,924  80 

3.    Amount  left  unappropriated,  1932  

$578,722  40 

$605,900  82 

$1,184,623  22 

5.    Appropriations,  1932,  brought  down  

$15,959,856  09 
15,702,924  80 

$1,598,203  82 
1,200,000  00 

$17,558,059  91 
16,902,924  80 

6.    Decrease  in  appropriations,  1932  over  1931 . . 

$256,931  29 

$398,203  82 

$655,135  11 
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An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  for  maintenance  for  the  current  year  is  $18,087,548.02, 
while  the  total  amount  appropriated  is  $16,902,924.80.  The  School 
Committee  is  therefore  leaving  unappropriated  this  year  the  sum  of 
$1,184,623.22  which  relieves  the  tax  rate  by  approximately  fifty-nine 
cents.  A  further  inspection  of  the  table  discloses  that  the  total  of  the 
appropriations  for  maintenance  for  1931  amounted  to  $17,558,059.91, 
whereas  the  total  of  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year  is 
$16,902,924.80  —  a  decrease  in  maintenance  appropriations  of  $655,135.11. 
This  decrease  relieves  the  tax  rate  for  the  current  year  by  approximately 
thirty-three  cents  which  is  a  part  of,  and  therefore  not  in  addition  to  the 
fifty-nine  cents  above  mentioned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 


Summary  of  Budget  and  Detailed  Estimates. 

The  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools, 
exclusive  of  the  item  "  Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,"  call  for 
appropriations  as  follows: 
General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers, 
clerks,    stenographers,  supervisors 


of  attendance  and  other  employees, 

$420,302 

38 

Pages 

1-4* 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members 

of  the  supervising  staff  and  others  . 

12,407,962 

67 

Pages 

5-71* 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of 

matrons  

939,425 

33 

Pages 

72-84* 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  cur- 

rent for  power  

504,020 

00 

Page 

85* 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

745,802 

53 

Pages 

86-95* 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance 

and  pensions  to  custodians 

2,000 

00 

Page 

96* 

Pensions  to  veterans  .... 

5,904 

00 

Page 

97* 

Promoting    the    Americanization  and 
better    training   for  citizenship 
foreign-born  persons 

Vocational  guidance 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff 
and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  play- 
grounds)   

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of 
school  nurses  and  care  of  teeth 


42,675  00 
56,897  66 


Page 
Page 


99  * 


278,714  99  Pages  100-102* 
232,758  33  Pages  103-104* 


Carried  forward  $15,,  636,462  89 


*  In  Budget. 
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Brought  forward  $15,636,462  89 

Extended  Use  of  the   Public  Schools 
(salaries    and    supplies    and  inci- 


N.  B.  Complete  Details  of  the  Estimates  for  the  Year  will  be  Found 
in  the  Budget  for  the  Year  by  Reference  to  the  Pages  Numbered 
as  Above. 

On  April  4,  1932,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  appropria- 
tions "on  account": 
General  school  purposes: 
Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $175,000  00 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   5,200,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .      .      .  400,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  .      .  275,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   250,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   1,000  00 

Pensions  to  veterans   2,000  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  21,000  00 

Vocational  guidance   25,000  00 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)     .      .      .  100,000  00 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth   100,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   42,000  00 

Total   $6,591,000  00 


On  June  6,  1932,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  appropria- 
tions "on  account": 
General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $75,000  00 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   2,200,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .  70,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .  — 

Supplies  and  incidentals   — 

Carried  forward  $2,345,000  00 
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Brought  forward   $2,345,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   — 

Pensions  to  veterans  

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  3,000  00 

Vocational  guidance   8,000  00 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)      .      .      .  20,000  00 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   30,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   5,000  00 

Total   $2,411,000  00 


On  June  27,  1932,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  final 
appropriations  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  "on  account"  at 


the  meetings  of  April  4,  1932,  and  June  6,  1932: 
General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  $170,302  38 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others    5,007,962  67 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons       .  #    .  469,425  33 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .  229,020  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   495,802  53 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians                                                    .      .  1,000  00 

Pensions  to  veterans   3,904  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons       ....  18,675  00 

Vocational  guidance   23,897  66 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)     .      .  158,714  99 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth   102,758  33 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   19,461  91 


Total   $6,700,924  80 

Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Appropriations  "on  account"  on  April  4,  1932  .      .      .  $6,591,000  00 

Appropriations  "on  account"  on  June  6,  1932  .      .      .  2,411,000  00 

Final  appropriations   6.700,924  80 


Total  appropriations  for  maintenance,  exclusive  of 

"Alterations  and  Repairs,  etc."        .      .      .      .  $15,702,924  80 
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Alteration  and  Repair  of  School  Buildings,  Furniture, 
Fixtures,  Etc. 

On  April  18,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  administration  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  School  Buildings  in  connection  with  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  schoolyards  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December 
31,  1932,  the  sum  of  $160,330.50  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1932,  the 
sum  of  $1,039,669.50  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Estimates. 

The  following  is  the  detail  for  alterations  and  repairs  covered  by  the 


foregoing  order: 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils   $15,000  00 

2.  Cost  of  various  current  emergency  demands  (not 

specified  in  items  below)   74,937  50 

3.  Upkeep  of  the  structural  plant   200,732  00 

4.  Fire  escapes  (new  and  old)   60,000  00 

5.  Care  of  school  grounds   34,500  00 

6.  Furniture  and  ordinary  equipment   (upkeep  and 

replacement)   50,000  00 

7.  Special  equipment  for: 

(a)    Shops   5,000  00 

(6)    Kindergartens   3,000  00 

(c)    Lunch  rooms   1,000  00 

8.  Shades  for  windows,  etc   8,000  00 

9.  Painting  school  buildings   40,000  00 

10.  Plumbing  (emergency  and  upkeep)       ....  70,000  00 

11.  Heating  and  ventilation  (emergency  and  upkeep)       .  70,000  00 

12.  Electricity  (emergency  and  upkeep)     ....  40,000  00 

13.  Special  appropriations  for  departments  (repairs): 

(a)  Evening  and  summer  schools    ....  1,000  00 

(b)  Household  science  and  arts      ....  2,000  00 

(c)  Manual  arts   5,000  00 

(d)  School  hygiene:  Rest  and  nutrition  .      .      .  4,000  00 

14.  Educational  remodelling  (such  as  removals  of  parti- 

tions and  other  alterations  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional classrooms;   additional  recitation,  cooking, 

health  and  teachers' rooms)   55,000  00 

15.  East  Boston  High  School:   Alterations  to  provide 

nine  additional  classrooms,  additional  accommo- 
dations for  the  lunch-room  and  gymnasium,  and 
the  relocation  of  shops  now  on  the  first  floor  in 

the  basement   78,000  00 


Carried  forward  $817,169  50 
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Brought  forward   $817,169  50 

16.  Safes  in  school  buildings   1,000  00 

17.  Lockers   1,000  00 

18.  Trucking  and  expressage   5,500  00 

19.  Portable  buildings  (moving)   8,000  00 

20.  Modern  plumbing  in  old  buildings        ....  47,000  00 

21.  Modern  heating  in  old  buildings   50,000  00 

22.  Modern  electrical  systems  in  old  buildings          .      .  40,000  00 

23.  Roofing   20,000  00 

24.  Reserve  to  provide  for  emergency  demands  during 

months  of  September,  October,  November  and 

December   50,000  00 


Total  for  alterations  and  repairs,  etc.      .  .    $1,039,669  50 


New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 

On  June  6,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made: 

Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools. 
Item  1 . —  Administration  expenses,  Department  of  School 

Buildings   $109,961  00 

Item  9. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations      ....  40,000  00 


Total   $149,961  00 


On  July  22,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $24,410.49  resulting  from  the  sale  of  city 
property,  schools,  special  fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  as  follows: 
Item  10,  1932. —  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  District, 
East  Boston:  Land  for  six-classroom  addition  to 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  School  $24,410  49 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920, 
as  amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter 
327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926, 
the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made: 
Item  10,  1932. —  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  District, 
East  Boston:  Land  for  six-classroom  addition  to 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  School   $789  51 

Item  11,  1932. —  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  District, 
East  Boston:  Construction  of  six-classroom  addition 
to  Joseph  H.  Barnes  School   80,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$80,789  51 
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Brought  forward  $80,789  51 

Item  12,  1932. —  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate  District, 
East  Boston:  Furnishing  of  six-classroom  addition  to 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  School   3,750  00 

Item  13,  1932—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to 
Randall  G.  Morris  School   70,000  00 

Item  14,  1932. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Furnishing  of  four-classroom  addition  to 
Randall  G.  Morris  School   2,500  00 

Item  15,  1932. —  William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate 
District,  Hyde  Park:  Construction  of  eighteen-class- 
room  addition  to  William  Barton  Rogers  School,        187,367  78 

Item  16,  1932. —  William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate 
District,  Hyde  Park:  Furnishing  of  eighteen-class- 
room  addition  to  William  Barton  Rogers  School  .      .  12,000  00 

Total  $356,407  29 


Transfers  of  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards, 

Etc. 

On  February  1,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  3,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 
School) :  Construction  of  thirty-six-classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  35,  1923;  Item  22, 
1924;  Item  12, 1925;  Item  17,  1928)     ....         $6,500  00 

To 

Item  15,  1931. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Furnishing  of  Clarence  R.  Edwards  inter- 
mediate school  building   $6,500  00 


On  February  15, 1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders : 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  January  28,  1929,  May  15,  1929,  June  3,  1929,  July  10, 1929, 
April  1,  1930,  June  2,  1930,  by  transfer,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1932  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  3,  1929. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  intermediate  school     ....         $2,000  00 

Item  18,  1929. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Addition  to 

yard  of  Alexander  Hamilton  School      ....  695  00 

Carried  forward   $2,695  00 
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Brought  forward   $2,695  00 

Item  25,  1929. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Plans 
and  construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to 
Margaret  Fuller  School   700  00 

Item  89, 1929. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 

for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school        .      .      .  10,000  00 

Item  3,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 
School) :  Construction  of  thirty-six-classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  35,  1923;  Item  22, 
1924;  Item  12,  1925;  Item  17,  1928)    ....  8,974  42 

Item  6,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  six-classroom  addition  to  Harriet  A.  Baldwin 
School   4,334  37 

Item  7,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Equipment  of 

addition  to  Harriet  A.  Baldwin  School  ....  2,024  75 

Item  8,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School   2,391  31 

Item  9,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Equipment 

of  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton  School.       .      .  380  15 

Item  19,  1930  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Plans  for  thirty-classroom  unit  of  forty-class- 
room intermediate  school  building  .      .      .  .         15,000  00 

Total  $46,500  00 


To 

Item  2,  1932. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Fur- 
nishing of  Woodrow  Wilson  intermediate  school 
building  $46,500  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1929,  and  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  listed 
below : 

From 

Item  22,  1929. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Plans  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school, 

Item  30, 1929. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  six-classroom  addition  to  William  Bradford  School, 

Item  11,  1930  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 
School  

Item  15, 1930. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  six-classroom  addition  to  William  Bradford 
School  .   

Item  16,  1930  —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  addition  to  William  Bradford  School, 


$2,159  49 
2,128  19 

2,865  06 

1,287  43 
59  83 


Total 


$8,500  00 
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To 

Item  54, 1930. —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End:  Land 
for  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school  building 
with  basement  assembly  room   $8,500  00 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1927,  1929  and  1930  items  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  11,  1930. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 
School   S6,330  92 


To 

Item  14,  1927. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  thirty-six  classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  37,  1925;  Item  24, 
1926)   $3,230  92 

Item  14,  1929. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Addition  to  yard  of  Bunker  Hill  School.  (Item 
17,  1926)   100  00 

Item  27,  1929— -"Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 

for  kindergarten  and  twelve-classroom  building  .      .        1,500  00 

Item  45,  1930. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Henry  Grew  elemen- 
tary school  building   1,500  00 


Total   $6,330  92 


On  February  29,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 

under  date  of  July  30,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 

the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  53,  1 930. ~  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Plans  for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Fairmount  ele- 


mentary school  building   83,305  00 

To 

Item  45,  1930. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Henry  Grew  elemen- 
tary school  building   $3,305  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1929,  July  30,  1930,  and  November  16,  1931,  by 
transfer,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of 
school  accommodations  listed  below: 
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From 

Item  22, 1929. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Plans  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school      .      .         $7,684  23 

Item  57, 1930. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary  school  build- 
ing on  Morton  street,  corner  of  Pine  Ridge  road    .      .  3,31 1  75 

Item  13, 1931. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Grading  and  fencing  of  Margaret  Fuller  schoolyard     .  4  02 

Total  $11,000  00 

To 

Item  54,  1930. —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Land  for  eight een-classroom  elementary  school  build- 
ing with  basement  assembly  room  $11,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  3,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 


the  1930  items  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item   22,    1929. —  Agassiz-Bowditch    District,  Jamaica 

Plain:  Plans  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  .         $1,000  00 

To 

Item  33,  1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Land 

for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building      .  $500  00 

Item  38, 1930. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and 
plans  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building  with 
basement  auditorium  (Item  38,  1929)  ....  500  00 

Total   $1,000  00 


On  March  7,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
rescinding  order  passed  on  February  29,  1932: 

Ordered,  That  the  action  of  this  Committee  at  the  meeting  of  February 
29,  1932,  whereby  the  following  order  was  passed,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
rescinded: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1929,  July  30,  1930,  and  November  16,  1931,  by 
transfer,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of 


school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item   22,    1929. —  Agassiz-Bowditch    District,  Jamaica 

Plain:  Plans  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  .         $7,684  23 

Item  57, 1930. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary  school  build- 
ing on  Morton  street,  corner  of  Pine  Ridge  road    .      .  3,311  75 

Item  13,  1931. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Grading  and  fencing  of  Margaret  Fuller  school- 
yard  4  02 

Total  $11,000  00 
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To 

Item  54,  1 930  —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Land  for  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school  build- 
ing with  basement  assembly  room   $11,000  00 

On  March  21,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  1,  1930,  and  November  17,  1930,  the  following  amounts 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1932  item  of  school  accommodations  listed 


below: 

From 

Item  3,  1 930.—  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 
School):  Construction  of  thirty-six  classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35,  1923,  Item  22, 1924, 
Item  12,  1925,  Item  17,  1928)   $6,000  00 

Item  67,  1930  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Construction  of  thirty-classroom  unit  of  forty- 
classroom  intermediate  school  building  ....  40,000  00 


Total  $46,000  00 


To 

Item  3,  1932. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Furnishing  of 

Thomas  A.  Edison  intermediate  school  building   .      .        $46,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  February  16,  1931,  by  transfer,  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1932  items  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  2,  1931. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  .      .  $39,000  00 

To 

Item  4,  1932. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Furnish- 
ing of  elementary  school  building   $7,500  00 

Item  5,  1932. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  Roslindale:  Fur- 
nishing of  elementary  school  building  on  Poplar  street, 

corner  of  Dale  street   7,500  00 

Item  6,  1932.—  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End:  Fur- 
nishing of  elementary  school  building     ....  11,000  00 

Item  7,  1932. —  Longfellow  District,  Roslindale:  Furnish- 
ing of  elementary  school  building  on  Beech  street       .  5,500  00 

Item  8,  1932  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Furnishing  of  elementary  school  building  on 

Temple  street   7.500  00 

Total   $39,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1929,  July  14,  1930,  July  30,  1930,  and  November  16, 
1931,  by  transfer,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
1930  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 
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Ill 


From 

Item  22,  1929. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Plans  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school    .      .         $5,524  74 

Item  U,  1930  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Fur- 
nishing of  nine-classroom  addition  to  William  Ellery 
Channing  elementary  school  building         .      .      .  2,159  49 

Item  57,  1930  —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester: 
Plans  for  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary  school 
building  on  Morton  street,  corner  of  Pine  Ridge 
road   3,311  75 

Item  13,  1931. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Grading  and  fencing  of  Margaret  Fuller  schoolyard    .  4  02 

Total  $11,000  00 


To 

Item  54, 1930. —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End :  Land 
for  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school  building 
with  basement  assembly  room  $11,000  00 


On  May  16,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  June  23,  1930,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  23,  1930 .—  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Construction  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 


school  building  on  Radcliffe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 

road   $3,122  75 


To 

Item  30,  1926. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton : 
Land  and  construction  of  four-classroom  unit  of 
sixteen-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to 
VI.    (Item  33,  1924;  Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926)    .         $3,122  75 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  16,  1931,  by  transfer,  January  28,  1929,  June  3, 
1929  and  April  1,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  16,  1927. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury  (Horace 
Mann  School) :  Land  and  construction  of  twenty-class- 
room building,  including  auditorium,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  accommodations.  (Item  31, 
1925)   

Item  3,  1929. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  .... 

Carried  forward  


$268  72 

159  49 
$428  21 
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Brought  forward   $428  21 

Item  25,  1929. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Plans 
and    construction    of    four -classroom    addition  to 

Margaret  Fuller  School   69  41 

Item  11,  1930. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 
School  J   452  38 

Total    $950  00 


To 

Item  19,  1929. —  Christopher  Gibson  District,  Dorchester: 

Land  for  high  school.    (Item  29,  1930)  ....  $950  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  27,  1931,  by  transfer  April  1,  1930,  June  23,  1930,  and 
July  14,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930 
item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  51,  1929  —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 

Plans  for  eight-classroom  special  class  center    .      .  $470  05 

Item  8,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction 
of  eight-classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
School   70  00 

Item  9,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Equipment  of 

addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton  School      ...  45  00 

Item  11,  1930. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Equipment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 
School   .      .      .      .  1,601  91 

Item  23,  1930.—  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Construction  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 
school  building  on  Radcliffe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 
road   1,881  42 

Item  25,  1930  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  and  furnishing  of  four-classroom 
addition  to  Beethoven  elementary  school  building  1,996  03 

Item  43,  1930. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Con- 
struction of  nine-classroom  addition  to  William  Ellery 
Charming  elementary  school  building   ....  1,524  98 

Item  44,  1930  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Fur- 
nishing of  nine-classroom  addition  to  William  Ellery 
Channing  elementary  school  building   ....  808  65 

Total   $8,398  04 

To 

Item  14,  1930  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Land  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  build- 
ing.   (Item  50,  1929)   $8,398  04 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  23,  1930,  and  July  30,  1930,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  listed 
below : 

From 

Item  23,  1980  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Construction  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 


school  building  on  Radcliffe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 

road   $1,578  71 

Item  57, 1930  —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary  school  build- 
ing on  Morton  street,  corner  of  Pine  Ridge  road  .      .  3,531  29 


Total  '  $5,110  00 

To 

Item  33,  1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Land 

for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building      .  -15,110  00 


On  June  27,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  September  16,  1929,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  1931  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 

From 

Item  22,  1928  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for 

forty-classroom  intermediate  school      .      .      .      .  $4,900  00 


To 

Item  1,  1931. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 

of  forty-classroom  intermediate  school         .      .      .         $4,900  00 


On  July  22,  1932,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1,  1930  (see  p.  57),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school  accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  4j  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton 
High  School):  Equipment  of  thirty-six-classroom 
high  school  for  boys  and  girls   $85  00 

To 

Item  36,  1930  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Elihu  Green- 
wood elementary  school  building   $85  00 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1,  1930  (see  p.  57),  and  June  23,  1930  (see  p.  146), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1930  item  of  school 
accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  3,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton  High 
School):  Construction  of  thirty-six-classroom  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35,  1923;  Item  22, 
1924;  Item  12, 1925;  Item  17,  1928)     ....  $253  24 

Item  4,  1930  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton  (Brighton 
High  School):  Equipment  of  thirty-six-classroom 
high  school  for  boys  and  girls   8  11 

Item    13,    1930. —  Michelangelo    Intermediate  District, 

North  End:  Equipment  of  annex   2,649  11 

Item  23,  1930  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Construction  of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elemental y 
school  building  on  RadclifTe  road,  corner  of  Ruskin 
road   1,876  47 

Total   $4,786  93 


To 

Item  10,  1930. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  Roslindale; 
Land  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building 
(Item  35, 1929)   $4,786  93 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  1,  1930  (see  p.  57),  June  2,  1930,  by  transfer  (see 
p.  96),  July  30,  1930  (see  pp.  207-208),  and  November  17,  1930  (see  p. 
281),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1932  item  of 
school  accommodations  listed  below: 


From 

Item  3,  1930. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  (Brighton 
High  School):  Construction  of  thirty-six-classroom 
high  school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35,  1923;  Item 
22, 1924;  Item  12, 1925;  Item  17,  1928)       .      .      .         $4,525  58 

Item  19,  1930  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Plans  for  thirty-classroom  unit  of  forty-class- 
room intermediate  school  building   5,000  00 

Item  49,  1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Plans 

for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school  building       .  6,939  50 

Item  50,  1930. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Con- 
struction of  thirteen-classroom  elementary  school 
building   50,000  00 

Item  53,  1 930  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Plans  for  thirteen-classroom  annex  to  Fairmount  ele- 
mentary school  building   4,695  00 


Carried  forward  $71,160  08 
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Brought  forward  $71,160  08 

Item  55,  1930  —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Plans  for  eighteen-classroom  elementary  school  build- 
ing with  basement  assembly  room    472  14 

Item  58,  1930. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  thirteen-classroom  unit  of  elementary 

school  building   1 ,000  00 

Item  67,  1930  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Construction  of  thirty-classroom  unit  of  forty- 
classroom  intermediate  school  building  ....         40,000  00 

Total   $112,632  22 

To 

Item  15,  1932. —  William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Hyde  Park:  Construction  of  eighteen-classroom 

addition  to  William  Barton  Rogers  School    .      .      .  $112,632  22 


Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Current  expenses  (exclusive  of  alterations,  repairs,  etc.)   .  $15,702,924  80 

Alterations  and  repairs,  etc   1,200,000  00 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc   506,368  29 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (derived  from  sale 

of  property)   24,410  49 

Total   $17,433,703  58 


In  addition  to  the  above  total,  viz.,  $17,433,703.58,  there  was  made 
available  by  transfers  from  appropriations  of  preceding  years  the  sum 
of  $308,095.96  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  up  to  the  time 
that  this  report  went  to  press. 
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In  School  Committee,  March  7,  1932. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  pamphlet  —  School 
Document  No.  2,  1932  —  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Intermediate  Schools  in  Boston,  is  hereby  author- 
ized as  a  school  document,  and  that  twenty-five  hundred 
(2,500)  copies  be  printed. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


FOREWORD 


The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  gather  within  one  pamphlet  all  necessary  data 
spread  through  circulars  since  1925  and  to  indicate  the 
changes  and  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
intermediate  school. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON 

This  document  has  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  the 
following  committee: 

James  A.  Crowley,  Chairman,  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District 

Robert  S.  Atkins,  Thomas  N.  Hart  District 

Rose  A.  Carrigan,  Shurtleff  District 

John  E.  Denham,  Girls'  High  School 

Emma  F.  Jenkins,  Robert  Treat  Paine  District 

Maurice  J.  Lacey,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Archer  M.  Nickerson,  Frank  V.  Thompson  District 

Leonard  M.  Patton,  William  Barton  Rogers  District 

Representatives  from  the  high  schools,  eight-grade 
schools,  and  six-grade  schools  were  invited  to  participate 
in  this  work,  first,  that  the  unity  of  the  twelve-grade  sys- 
tem might  be  strengthened,  and  secondly,  that  all  types  of 
schools  might  be  protected  from  action  which  might  con- 
flict with  their  organization  and  work. 

This  general  representation  has  resulted  in  a  much 
increased  spirit  of  understanding  and  cooperation  among 
the  different  school  units. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 
IN  BOSTON 

The  subject  of  intermediate  schools  was  first  proposed 
for  Boston  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  —  to 
whom  it  had  been  assigned  for  special  study  —  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1913,  when  it  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Principals'  Association.  The  first  official  action  was  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at  its  meeting  on  May  2, 
1913,  when,  on  motion  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
Burke,  it  was 

"Voted,  To  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  authorized,  in  such 
districts  as  he  may  designate,  so  to  modify  the  course  of 
study  as  to  permit  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign 
language  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
who  intend  to  enter  high  school." 

The  passage  of  the  above  motion  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  was  followed  at  once  by  action  of  the 
School  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  May  5,  1913,  when  the 
following  order  was  offered  by  the  Superintendent: 

"Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  author- 
ized, in  such  districts  as  he  may  designate,  so  to  modify 
the  course  of  study  as  to  permit  instruction  in  a  modern 
foreign  language  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  who  intend  to  enter  high  school." 

The  above  order  was  laid  over  and  was  finally  approved 
by  the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  June  9,  1913. 

Pursuant  to  this  order,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Burke  reported  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  De- 
cember 12,  1913,  that  intermediate  classes  in  foreign 
languages  for  pupils  who  were  preparing  for  high  school 
had  been  organized  in  four  elementary  districts  as  fol- 
lows : 
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French  German 
Classes  in  Grade  Classes  in  Grade 

Districts  VII      VIII  VII  VIII 

Henry  L.  Pierce    2  1 

Mary  Hemenway    2  1 

Chapman   2  1 

Edward  Everett    1  1 

Six  additional  districts  provided  similar  work  in  1914. 
During  1915,  ten  other  districts  were  added,  making 
twenty  districts  in  all. 

By  virtue  of  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by 
the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  May  5,  1913,  the 
Superintendent  from  time  to  time  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  intermediate  classes  in  modern  foreign 
languages  in  twenty  or  more  districts.  At  its  meeting 
on  June  5,  1916,  the  School  Committee  limited  such 
classes,  during  the  school  year  1916-17,  to  the  following 
twenty-three  districts : 

Abraham  Lincoln  John  Winthrop 

Blackinton  Lewis 
Chapman  Lowell 
Dearborn  Mary  Hemenway 

Dillaway  Norcross 
Edmund  P.  Tileston         Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Edward  Everett  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Eliot  Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Emerson  Roger  Wolcott 

George  Putnam  Thomas  N.  Hart 

Hancock  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Henry  L.  Pierce 
As  a  result  of  a  preliminary  report  on  the  conditions 
in  the  several  districts  carrying  on  intermediate  class 
work,  the  Superintendent  ordered  that  the  ninth  grade 
be  organized  in  the  following  districts  in  September 
1917: 

Abraham  Lincoln         .  Lewis 
Emerson  Mary  Hemenway 

Hancock  Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

John  Winthrop 
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Later  the  Chapman  district  was  added  to  the  above 
list,  making  ten  districts  in  which  the  three  years'  work 
of  the  intermediate  school  was  carried  on  during  the 
school  year  1917  -  18. 

In  September  1919,  the  first  strictly  intermediate 
organization  as  a  separate  school  district  was  begun  at 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School.  The  building,  former- 
ly housing  grammar  school  grades,  was  adapted  to  the 
intermediate  work  and  continues  so  to  serve. 

The  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  School  —  named 
in  honor  of  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  1918  to 
1921  —  was  the  first  structure  designed  specifically  for 
intermediate  purposes  and  was  opened  in  September 
1922. 

The  following  table  outlines  the  growth  of  the  inter- 
mediate system  from  1917  to  1932,  inclusive. 

A.  In  column  marked  I  -  IX  is  indicated  the  year  in 
which  the  ninth  grade  was  added  to  the  former  eight- 
grade  school. 

B.  In  column  marked  VII  -  IX  is  indicated  the  year 
in  which  the  grades  of  the  intermediate  school  were 
established  in  a  separate  building  of  an  already  organ- 
ized I  -  IX  school  district;  or,  the  year  in  which  an 
entirely  new  intermediate  district  was  established. 


I  — IX  VII  — IX 


Abraham  Lincoln   

1917 

Emerson  

1917-19261 

Hancock   

1917-19271 

Henry  L.  Pierce   

....  1917-19321 

1917 

John  Winthrop   

1917 

Lewis  

1917 

1919 

Mary  Hemenway   

1917-19321 

Robert  Gould  Shaw   

1917 

1928 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   

1917-19261 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   

1919 

Bigelow   

1920 

Theodore  Roosevelt   

1919 

1923 

Gaston   

1921 

Eliot   

1922-19271 

Frank  V.  Thompson   

1922 

Norcross   

1922 

Shurtleff   
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I  — IX 

Washington  Allston    1923-19301 

Washington  Irving   

Bennett    1925-19321 

Washington   

Donald  McKay   

Grover  Cleveland   

Joseph  H.  Barnes   

Michelangelo   

William  Barton  Rogers   

Solomon  Lowenberg   

William  Howard  Taft   

Mary  E.  Curley   

Clarence  R.  Edwards   

Woodrow  Wilson   

Thomas  A.  Edison   


1  Became  grade  I  -  VI  organization 

2  Formerly  a  senior  high  school  building 

Introduction  of  Foreign  Language 

The  initial  step  in  the  organization  of  intermediate 
classes  consisted  chiefly  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
language  instruction.  Courses  of  study  in  French  and 
German  were  authorized  in  October  1915.  No  other 
courses  were  ready  for  use  until  some  time  after  the 
opening  of  schools  in  September  1916.  The  opportunity 
offered  pupils  in  selected  districts  to  study  a  modern 
foreign  language  was  the  greatest  change  to  take  place 
in  our  school  system  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  intermediate  schools. 

In  all  districts  the  privilege  of  electing  a  modern  for- 
eign language  was  restricted  to  the  upper  half  of  grade 
VII. 

Time  for  instruction  was  found  by  eliminating  much 
of  technical  English  grammar  and  by  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  English,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. In  most  schools  pupils  who  had  not  maintained  a 
comparatively  high  standing  in  all  of  their  work,  partic- 
ularly in  English,  were  discouraged  from  undertaking 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade.  The 
modifications  in  the  instruction  offered  were  mainly  in 


VII  — IX 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1926 

19262 

1927 

19282 

1930 

19302 

1931 

1932 

1932 

1932 
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the  interest  of  those  pupils  who  were  going  to  high  school 
and  probably  to  college. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  planned  that  pupils  pur- 
suing modern  foreign  language  instruction  in  intermedi- 
ate classes  should  receive,  for  such  instruction,  credit 
towards  a  high  school  diploma.  The  amount  of  credit 
which  they  received  was  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

Intermediate  Councils 
One  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  development  of 
the  Intermediate  School  in  Boston  has  been  the  "Inter- 
mediate Councils."  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  language  instruction  into  the  elementary  schools, 
a  council  of  eighteen  members  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  eight  heads  of  departments  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
high  schools  and  ten  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages 
in  intermediate  classes.  The  first  work  of  this  council  was 
the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study  in  French  and 
German,  which  were  published  as  School  Document  No. 
13,  1915. 

A  council  on  English  was  selected  in  the  same  way. 
It  was  made  up  of  seven  high  school  heads  of  departments 
and  six  teachers  of  English  in  intermediate  classes.  The 
council  undertook  to  unify  the  work  in  English  in  Grades 
VII  and  ^Tlll  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  first 
year  of  high  school,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be 
sequential,  uninterrupted,  and  free  from  repetition.  A 
course  of  study  prepared  by  this  council  was  printed  as 
School  Document  No.  9,  1916.  Following  the  preparation 
of  this  course  of  study,  the  council  held  approximately 
two  meetings  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
the  significance  of  the  course  of  study  and  indicating  the 
educational  ends  to  be  achieved  through  its  use.  Similar 
councils  were  organized  for  other  subjects.  The  follow- 
ing tabulation  will  show  the  sources  from  which  teachers 
were  drawn  to  constitute  the  various  councils : 
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No.  of 

No.  of  Normal 

Intermediate 

Total 

and  High  School 

School 

No.  on 

Council 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Committee 

TVToHptti  Forpicn  Tjnn£niftp|'p 

g 

10 

18 

H 

0 

1  Q 

Mathematics   

8 

2 

10 

Science   

5 

6 

11 

Commercial   

  7 

9 

16 

History  -  Geography   

8 

12 

20 

Latin   

7 

10 

17 

First  Courses  of  Study  in  Intermediate  Schools 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  courses  of  study  in 
various  subjects  as  authorized  and  published  by  the 
School  Committee: 


School 

Date  of  Document 

Subject                                      Authorization  Number  Year 

French   October  18,  1915  13  1915 

German   October  18,  1915  13  '  1915 

English   September  25,  1916  9  1916 

Mathematics   September  25,  1916  12  1916 

Italian   September  25,  1916  13  1916 

Spanish   September  25,  1916  14  1916 

Science   June  14,  1917  7  1917 

History  -  Geography   June  28,  1917  10  1917 

Clerical  Practice   June  26,  1918  7  1918 

Latin   June  16,  1919  10  1919 

Civics   November  19,  1923  25  1923 

History  (separate)   November  19,  1923  26  1923 

Geography  (separate)   June  16,  1924  9  1924 


Revisions  of  these  courses  of  study  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  The  councils  have  been  continued 
even  though  circumstances  have  necessitated  a  change  of 
personnel. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES  UNDERLYING 
THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

Individual  differences  among  pupils  is  the  most  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  idea  that  has  influenced  the 
thought  of  professional  educators  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. The  consideration  of  this  phase  of  education  was 
instigated  by  an  address  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
1910.  This  address  focused  attention  upon  the  differing 
capacities,  abilities,  tastes,  and  preferences  of  pupils, 
especially  during  the  period  of  adolescence  when  restless- 
ness and  transitory  interests  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
influencing  the  attitudes  and  responses  of  pupils.  Con- 
sideration of  these  factors  brought  about  the  organization 
of  the  intermediate  school,  which  was  developed  as  the 
first  unit  of  the  secondary  school  period.  It  provided  for 
three  years  of  study  following  the  six  years  of  elemen- 
tary education. 

The  intermediate  school  plan  aims  to  hold  the  pupil 
under  directed  education  over  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  was  previously  possible,  by  offering  each  child  op- 
portunity to  discover  his  abilities,  tastes,  and  preferences 
and  to  advance  at  a  rate  of  speed  adapted  to  his  mental 
capacities.  The  first  is  accomplished  by  offering  enriched 
and  varied  courses  in  which  children  may  try  out  their 
ambitions  and  capabilities  and  incidentally  arrive  at  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  their  vocational  interests.  The 
second  is  largely  accomplished  by  promotion  by  subject. 
Educational  guidance  in  choice  of  courses,  in  directed 
study,  and  in  vocational  interests  is  a  prominent  feature. 
In  the  administration  of  the  intermediate  unit  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  individual  differences  in  children. 
As  far  as  is  possible  the  work  of  each  child  is  adapted  to 
his  specific  need,  whether  that  be  preparation  for  college, 
for  commercial  life,  for  work  in  technical  fields,  or  for 
early  wage  earning.  The  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the 
intermediate  school  are  highly  socialized  and  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  not  merely  preparing 
for  usefulness  in  the  future  but  are  already  participating 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Differentiation  of  Courses  of  Study 

In  addition  to  offering  new  material  and  new  methods 
the  intermediate  school  recognizes  that  reasonable  lati- 
tude should  be  allowed  the  pupil  in  the  choice  of  a  part 
of  his  work,  that  he  may  satisfy  his  own  inclinations  and 
discover  if  possible  the  range  of  activities  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  transitory  interest  of  the  pupil  of 
intermediate  school  age.  The  desires  of  the  parents  and 
the  advice  of  the  teachers  who  best  know  the  child's 
abilities,  should  play  a  large  part  in  the  ultimate  choice 
of  courses. 

Departmental  Instruction 
A  necessary  consequence  of  the  differentiation  of 
courses  is  the  departmentalization  of  instruction.  A 
teacher  who  has  adequately  equipped  herself  for  some 
one  special  line  of  work  cannot  be  expected  to  teach 
equally  well  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Depart- 
mental instruction,  therefore,  becomes  an  essential  and 
integral  part  of  the  organization  of  the  intermediate 
school. 

That  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  that  the  intermediate  school 
may  not  create  two  gaps  where  there  was  one  before,  thus 
defeating  one  of  its  chief  purposes,  departmental  instruc- 
tion should  be  introduced  gradually.  This  is  partly  ac- 
complished in  some  schools  by  having  teachers  assume 
charge  of  certain  home  room  groups  which  are  kept  to- 
gether as  much  as  possible  during  the  citizenship  periods 
and  for  such  minor  subjects  as  hygiene,  guidance,  and 
penmanship. 

Because  of  the  provision  that  a  teacher  in  an  intermedi- 
ate school  shall  have  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  her  work 
in  her  major  subject,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  her  to 
teach  several  subjects  to  the  same  class. 

Departmental  instruction  should  be  extended  further 
jn  Grade  VIII;  in  Grade  IX  all  classes  should  be  organ- 
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ized  on  a  departmental  basis  corresponding  to  the  first 
year  of  high  school. 

Promotion  by  Subject 

Intimately  related  to  differentiation  of  courses  and 
departmental  teaching  is  promotion  by  subject.  Under 
this  plan  a  pupil  is  promoted  in  every  subject  in  which 
he  obtains  a  passing  grade,  and  is  privileged  to  repeat  a 
particular  subject  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

With  promotion  by  subject  —  which  may  be  arranged 
for  any  organization,  no  matter  how  small,  by  having  at 
least  two  teachers  of  each  major  subject  —  any  case  of 
pupil  failure  in  a  major  subject  can  be  cared  for.  Where 
conditions  impel  a  principal  to  promote  a  pupil  on  pro- 
bation in  a  subject,  credit  for  the  work  of  the  preceding 
year  should  be  given  to  that  pupil  at  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, the  end  of  the  probationary  period,  if  he  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  new  year's  work  beyond  that  time. 
Otherwise  the  pupil  should  be  returned  at  that  time  to 
the  work  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  particular  subject. 
The  No.  400  card  should  not  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  showing  a  passing  mark  in  one  year  of  a 
continuous  subject  and  failing  marks  in  any  preceding 
year  of  the  same  subject. 

Supervised  Study 
The  period  covered  by  the  intermediate  school  is  an 
ideal  time  for  teaching  pupils  hoiv  to  study.  During  the 
early  grades,  children  are  imitative  and  largely  de- 
pendent upon  teachers  for  what  they  acquire.  With  the 
more  independent  spirit  of  the  adolescent  period,  how- 
ever, comes  the  desire  to  find  out  things  for  themselves. 
To  guide  this  impulse  properly,  to  inculcate  right  prin- 
ciples, and  to  develop  correct  habits  of  study  are  among 
the  fundamental  duties  of  the  intermediate  school.  A 
potent  means  of  attaining  these  ends  is  supervised  study. 
The  two  essential  factors  in  the  conduct  of  a  supervised 
study  hour  are  the  definite  assignment  of  work  to  be  done 
and  the  selection  of  a  subject  teacher  to  supervise  the 
period  in  which  her  subject  is  being  studied. 
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Guidance 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  intermediate 
school  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  guidance.  A  school 
that  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  vary- 
ing tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  pupils,  and  affording 
them  the  chance  to  discover  and  determine  to  some  extent 
the  line  of  activity  whicn  will  be  most  attractive  to  them, 
should  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  pupils  to  choose 
intelligently  their  future  fields  of  endeavor.  Guidance 
should  not  be  used  to  point  out  the  particular  niche  that 
each  pupil  is  to  occupy  in  life,  but  rather  to  spread  before 
him  as  broadly  as  possible  the  various  fields  of  human 
endeavor  and  to  help  him  develop  his  own  powers  of  ■ 
judgment  and  choice.  It  is  a  great  mistake  at  this  period 
to  over-emphasize  the  vocational  element  in  guidance. 
The  program  assignment  of  a  period  a  week  devoted  to 
guidance  furnishes  time  for  a  definite  study  of  the  educa- 
tional and  life  work  opportunities  which  lie  ahead  of  a 
pupil.  A  council  has  prepared  an  outline  in  guidance, 
and  is  working  to  perfect  the  technique  of  administering 
the  guidance  program. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  introduction  of  the  intermediate  school  made  neces- 
sary the  revision  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  in- 
struction to  meet  more  nearly  the  needs  of  pupils  by  plac- 
ing the  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the  child  rather 
than  upon  subject  matter.  In  Boston,  the  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
modern  foreign  languages.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
oral  and  aural  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  Candi- 
dates for  teaching  positions  have  been  more  rigidly  exam- 
ined than  heretofore  as  to  their  ability  to  speak  correctly 
the  languages  which  they  aimed  to  teach.  Changes  were 
made  in  The  Teachers  College  to  train  modern  foreign 
language  teachers  to  meet  these  new  requirements.  From 
this  beginning,  modifications  of  methods  in  teaching  all 
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other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  have  been  gradually  in- 
troduced, with  a  view  to  emphasizing  individual  rather 
than  mass  instruction. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  COUNCILS 
Along  with  the  changes  in  methods  of  instruction  have 
come  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  These  changes  have  been  formulated  by 
councils  including  representative  teachers  of  both  high 
and  intermediate  schools.  The  councils,  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  have  had  these  courses 
under  their  direction  and  have  contributed  largely  toward 
the  progress  and  successful  growth  of  the  intermediate 
schools  of  Boston.  The  councils  are  eight  in  number: 
English,  Science,  Modern  Foreign  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, History  and  Geography,  Latin,  Guidance,  and 
Clerical  Practice.  Although  from  time  to  time  the  per- 
sonnel changes,  the  councils  continue  to  function  effec- 
tively for  the  betterment  of  intermediate  school  practices. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 

Teachers 

The  procuring  of  suitable  teachers  for  the  intermediate 
school  is  an  important  administrative  problem.  Such 
teachers  must  be  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  intermediate  school  and  must  realize  that  this  type  of 
school  demands  methods  of  teaching  which  differ  from 
those  appropriate  in  other  school  units. 

By  means  of  the  yearly  examination  of  candidates  for 
teaching  positions,  there  is  now  a  list  of  available  teachers 
who  not  only  have  a  general  training  in  the  problems  of 
the  intermediate  school,  but  also  have  majored  in  the  sub- 
ject or  subjects  which  they  will  teach. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  in  arranging  courses  for  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  intermediate  school  service.  By 
this  training  each  teacher  becomes  a  specialist  and  is  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  her  teaching  shall  be 
devoted  to  a  certified  major.  The  degree  requirement  for 
intermediate  teachers  has  led  to  a  broader  and  more  thor- 
ough scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  service  in 
this  field. 

Requirements  for  Teachers 
The  original  requirements  for  teaching  in  intermediate 
grades  as  stated  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents'  Circu- 
lar No.  25,  1924  -  25,  were  as  follows : 

Teachers  may  obtain  the  special  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  for  service  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  specified  in  this  cir- 
cular. 

A.  Teachers  who  hold 

a.  The  Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate, 
issued  prior  to  January,  1918,  covering  Grades  I 
to  VIII,  inclusive,  or 

b.  The  Boston  Normal  School,  Class  B  Certificate, 
issued  prior  to  June,  1920,  covering  Grades  I  to 
VIII,  inclusive,  or 
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c.  Any  of  the  other  certificates  which  cover  service, 
in  the  elementary  schools,  Grades  I  to  VIII,  or 
in  Grades  I  to  IX,  may  obtain  special  approval 
for  service  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  by  pass- 
ing the  examination  for  certificate  XXXIII  In- 
termediate; or  by  submitting  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful work  in  three  approved  thirty-hour 
courses,  of  which  at  least  two  must  deal  with 
the  subject  or  subjects  for  which  approval  is 
desired,  while  the  third  may  deal  either  with 
such  subjects  or  with  general  educational  sub- 
jects. 

B.  In  small  schools  where  the  organization  is  such  that 
the  teacher  is  required  to  give  instruction  in  several 
subjects,  the  three  thirty-hour  course  requirement 
may  be  distributed  to  cover  these  subjects.  Such 
teacher  will  not  be  required  to  submit  courses  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ninety  hours  specified. 

C.  Teachers  who  desire  to  teach  modern  foreign 
languages  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  must  meet  the 
requirements  described  above,  and  in  addition  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  oral  examination  in  the  language 
or  languages  in  which  special  approval  is  sought. 

D.  Teachers  who  have  already  received  special  approval 
need  submit  no  further  evidence,  unless  desirous  of 
teaching  subjects  other  than  those  in  which  special 
approval  has  been  obtained. 

E.  Teachers  who  hold  certificates  other  than  those  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  paragraphs  must  pass  the  regu- 
lar examination  for  certificate  XXXIII  Intermediate, 
before  being  approved  to  teach  in  the  intermediate 
schools  and  classes.  This  applies  particularly  to 
teachers  who  hold  the  Normal  School,  Class  B  Certifi- 
cate, issued  in  June  1920,  or  thereafter,  and  the 
Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate,  granted  on 
examination  of  January  1918,  or  thereafter,  both  of 
which  cover  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive. 
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Increased  Requirements 

Under  order  of  the  School  Committee  of  September  27, 
1926,  the  requirements  for  assistants  in  day  intermediate 
schools  (Certificate  XXXIII  —  Intermediate)  became  as 
follows:  "Graduation  from  college  or  from  a  normal 
school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents;  and 
evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools." 

Accredited  college  degrees  might  be  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  two  or  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

The  School  Committee  also  ordered  that  "After  Janu- 
ary 1,  1929,  all  candidates  for  this  certificate  shall  be  re- 
quired to  offer  graduation  from  a  college  or  university, 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

Exceptions  were  made  to  holders  of  certificates  of 
qualification  issued  prior  to  January,  1918,  who  at  that 
time  were  eligible  for  appointment  to  intermediate 
schools  or  classes. 

Qualifications  for  Intermediate  Appointment 
After  January  1,  1929 

Under  Board  of  Superintendents'  Circular  No.  39, 
1927  -  28,  it  was  agreed 

A.  That  teachers  who  on  January  1,  1929,  are  serving  in 
intermediate  schools  or  classes  under  permanent  ap- 
pointment shall  not  be  affected  by  the  requirement  of 
a  college  degree  which  becomes  operative  on  January 
1,  1929,  for  certificate  XXXIII,  Intermediate.  (Note: 
Under  the  order  of  the  School  Committee  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1926,  which  authorized  the  issue  of  certificate 
XXXIII,  Intermediate,  to  teachers  in  the  service  who 
are  approved  for  intermediate  schools  on  the  basis  of 
college  courses,  the  Intermediate  certificate  thus 
granted  will  not  release  the  holder  from  Part  I  of  the 
examination  in  case  of  candidacy  for  the  Elementary 
School,  Class  A  Certificate.) 

B.  That  teachers  who  on  January  1,  1929,  hold  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate  granted  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents on  the  college  course  basis  under  the  order  of 
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September  27,  1926,  although  not  appointed  to  inter- 
mediate schools,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  college 
degree  requirement  for  appointment  as  assistant, 
intermediate  schools,  during  the  period  of  validity  of 
the  Intermediate  certificate. 

C.  That  all  certificates  of  qualification  XXXIII,  Inter- 
mediate, granted  because  of  completion  of  courses  of 
collegiate  grade  under  the  order  of  September  27, 
1926,  shall  expire  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
1935,  unless  the  holder  of  the  said  certificate  is,  in  the 
meantime,  appointed  to  permanent  rank  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools. 

D.  That  teachers  who  on  January  1,  1929,  are  not  ap- 
proved for  intermediate  service  under  the  terms  of  the 
order  of  September  27,  1926,  shall  not  be  approved 
after  that  date  for  intermediate  service  regardless  of 
the  holding  of  the  old  Elementary  School  certificates, 
except  by  obtaining  a  college  degree  and  passing  the 
regular  prescribed  certificate  examinations. 

qualifications  of  assistants,  intermediate,  in 
Additional  Subjects  for  Intermediate  Grades 

Under  date  of  June  24,  1929,  in  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents' Circular  No.  37,  1928  -  29,  a  notice  was  sent  out 
that  the  School  Committee,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  agreed 

A.  That  regularly  appointed  assistants  in  the  intermedi- 
ate schools  who  do  not  hold  a  degree,  as  now  required 
for  the  Intermediate  certificate,  shall  be  privileged  to 
qualify  in  additional  subjects  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  by  passing  the  prescribed  examinations  for 
the  Intermediate  certificate  —  Certificate  XXXIII  — 
majoring  in  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  they  are 
seeking  approval. 

B.  That  teachers  who  were  approved  for  intermediate 
service  prior  to  January  1,  1929,  on  the  course  basis, 
although  they  have  not  as  yet  been  appointed  to  inter- 
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mediate  schools,  shall  be  privileged  to  qualify  in  addi- 
tional subjects  for  the  intermediate  grade  by  passing 
the  prescribed  examinations  for  the  Intermediate 
certificate  —  Certificate  XXXIII  —  majoring  in  the 
subject  or  subjects  in  tvhich  they  are  seeking  approval, 
even  though  they  do  not  hold  a  degree. 
(This  privilege  shall  not  extend  beyond  December  31, 
1935,  and  may  be  terminated  at  an  earlier  date.) 

C.  That  for  purposes  of  organization,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  is  authorized  to  give  tentative  ap- 
proval for  any  school  year  to  teachers  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  in  subjects  other  than  those  in  which 
they  have  qualified  by  examination,  or  have  been  ap- 
proved on  the  course  basis. 
Under  date  of  October  23,  1929,  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents' Circular  No.  10,  1929  -  30,  supplementary  to  Cir- 
cular No.  37,  1928  -  29,  was  issued  as  follows : 

The  School  Committee,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  has  now  agreed 

That  regularly  appointed  teachers  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools  who,  prior  to  January  1,  1929,  ob- 
tained certificate   XXXIII,   Intermediate,  by 
passing  the  prescribed  examinations,  but  who 
have  not  been  appointed  to  the  intermediate 
schools,  shall  be  privileged  to  be  re-examined 
for  certificate  XXXIII,  even  though  they  do  not 
possess  a  degree. 
This  privilege  of  re-examination  for  certificate  XXXIII 
for  teachers  who  do  not  hold  a  degree,  shall  not  extend 
beyond  December  31,  1935,  and  certificates  granted  under 
this  privilege  of  re-examination  shall  expire  December 
31,  1935. 

This  limitation  of  period  of  validity  will  apply  to  those 
who  may  be  re-examined  for  certificate  XXXIII  under 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  Board  of  Superintendents' 
Circular  No.  37,  1928-29,  namely: 

A.  Regularly  appointed  assistants  in  the  intermediate 
schools  who  do  not  hold  a  degree,  as  now  required  for 
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the  Intermediate  certificate,  shall  be  privileged  to 
qualify  in  additional  subjects  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  by  passing  the  prescribed  examinations  for 
the  Intermediate  certificate  —  Certificate  XXXIII  — 
majoring  in  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  they  are 
seeking  approval. 
B.  Teachers  who  were  approved  for  intermediate  service 
prior  to  January  1,  1929,  on  the  course  basis,  although 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  appointed  to  intermediate 
schools,  shall  be  privileged  to  qualify  in  additional 
subjects  for  the  intermediate  grades  by  passing  the 
prescribed  examinations  for  the  Intermediate  certifi- 
cate —  Certificate  XXXIII  —  majoring  in  the  subject 
or  subjects  in  tuhich  they  are  seeking  approval,  even 
though  they  do  not  hold  a  degree. 

Summary 

Since  1929  all  teachers,  except  those  who  have  become 
eligible  for  intermediate  school  positions  by  virtue  of 
qualifying  in  accredited  courses  in  the  subjects  which 
they  aim  to  teach,  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  a  college 
degree  and  pass  a  regular  examination.  After  December 
31,  1935,  no  one  may  become  a  teacher  in  the  Intermedi- 
ate School  who  is  not  a  college  graduate  and  who  does 
not  pass  the  prescribed  examination  for  the  Intermediate 
certificate. 

Designation  of  Grades 

The  grades  above  the  elementary  school  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  VII  to  XII,  inclusive,  the  first  three 
(VII  -  VIII  -  IX)  composing  the  unit  known  as  the  inter- 
mediate or  junior  high  school,  and  the  last  three  (X  -  XI  - 
XII),  the  senior  high  school.  Since  not  all  schools  in 
Boston  are  as  yet  organized  on  the  6-3-3  basis,  the  high 
schools  still  have  grade  IX  pupils,  but  the  courses  offered 
in  this  grade  in  the  intermediate  school  and  in  the  high 
school  are  the  same  and  the  requirements  identical,  ex- 
cept in  the  co-operative  industrial  course,  which  is  of- 
fered only  in  the  senior  high  school. 
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105-Point  Diploma  Plan 

As  the  period  of  secondary  school  instruction  extends 
from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grade,  points 
earned  in  grades  VII  and  VIII  are  credited  towards  the 
high  school  diploma.  Grades  VII  and  VIII  constitute  a 
transition  period,  however,  in  which  some  of  the  work 
can  hardly  be  considered  on  a  par  with  the  work  of  later 
years;  therefore,  the  work  of  these  two  grades  is  reck- 
oned as  equivalent  in  point  value  to  that  of  any  one  of 
the  remaining  grades.  Beginning  with  pupils  entering 
grade  nine  in  September,  1932,  one  hundred  five  points 
will  be  required  for  a  high  school  diploma. 

Division  of  Diploma  Points  Between  Grades 
VII  and  VIII 

The  three  courses  offered  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  the  same,  except  for  five  periods  differentiated 
as  follows : 

A.  In  the  General  Course  one  period  to  art,  one  period 
to  science,  and  three  periods  to  study. 

B.  In  the  Foreign  Language  Course  the  five  periods  to 
foreign  language. 

C.  In  the  Mechanic  and  Practical  Arts  Courses  the  five 
periods!  and  one  additional  period  taken  from  geo- 
graphy, to  manual  training  or  household  science  and 
arts. 

The  term  "General"  being  simpler,  more  appropriate, 
and  better  understood,  has  been  substituted  for  the 
former  term  "Non-Foreign  Language". 

Course  Gr.  VII  Gr.  VIII  Total 

General    11%  11%    .  22% 

Mechanic  Arts  }   u%  ni/2  23 

Practical  Arts  J 

Foreign  Language    11%  12%  24^ 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  22  Vo  points  is  possible  for  pupils  taking  the 
General  Course  in  grades  VII  and  VIII,  23  points  for 
those  taking  the  Mechanic  Arts  or  Practical  Arts  Course, 
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and  241/2  points  for  those  taking  the  Foreign  Language 
Course. 

A  maximum  of  25  points  is  possible  in  each  grade  be- 
yong  the  8th,  but  experience  has  shown  that  most  pupils 
can  carry  a  yearly  program  of  only  21  to  23  points. 

Wherever  credit  from  outside  activities  may  bring  a 
year's  total  in  excess  of  25  points,  the  pupil  is  credited 
therefor,  but  only  in  grade  XII,  and  then  only  if  need  of 
diploma  points  for  graduation  demands  it. 

The  manner  of  recording  points  on  the  No.  400  and 
No.  400A  cards  is  explained  on  page  32. 
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DIPLOMA  POINT  VALUES  OF  SUBJECTS  IN 

GRADES  VII  AND  VIII 
A.    Distribution  of  Time  and  Points  in  Each  Grade 


Prepared  Unprepared 


Subjects  Minutes 

Periods 

Points  Periods 

Periods 

MAJORS 

English   

280 

7 

21 

4 

3 

200 

g 

21 

*3 

2 

Geography   

160 

11 

2 

2 

(General  Course) 

120 

3 

1 

2 

\ 

(Foreign  Language,  Mechan 

ic  and 

Practical 

Arts  Courses) 

History   

160 

4 

11 

*2 

2 

(General  Course) 

History   

120 

3 

1 

*2 

1 

(Foreign  Language,  Mechanic  and 

Practical 

Arts  Courses) 

Foreign  Language   

200 

5 

2 

0 

5 

(7th  Grade) 

200 

5 

3 

2 

3 

(8th  Grade) 

Manual  Training   

320(20) 

8(|) 

21 

0 

81 

(Mechanic  Arts  Course) 

Household  Science  and  Arts 

320(20) 

8  ( 1 ) 

21 

0 

81 

(Practical  Arts  Course) 

MINORS 

Physical  Education   

75 

1  7 

1 

0 

1 1 

80 

2 

i 

2 

0 

2 

Health  Education   

40 

1 

1 

0 

1 

General  Science   

40 

1 

1 
4 

0 

1 

(Foreign  Language,  Mechanic  and 

Practical 

Arts  Courses) 

General  Science   

80 

2 

X 
2 

0 

2 

(General  Course) 

40 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Art   

40 

1 

1 
4 

0 

1 

(Foreign  Language,  Mechan 

ic  and 

Practical 

Arts  Courses ) 

Art   

80 

2 

£ 

0 

2 

(General  Course) 

Guidance   

40 

1 

\ 

0 

1 

Manual  Training  or  House- 

hold Science   

80(5) 

2(|) 

2 

0 

2i 

(Foreign  Language  and  General  Courses) 

MISCELLANEOUS,  CARRYING 

NO  POINT  VALUE: 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

75 

11 

(15  minutes  each 

day) 

Study  Periods   

80 

2 

(General 

Course) 

Study  Period   

40 

1 

(Foreign 

Language  Course) 

40 

1 

40 

1 

50 

11 

125 

31 

*  See  Page  25.  "Distribution  of 

Prepared  Periods 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  pupils  who  take  the  General 
Course  have  two  periods  of  science  and  two  periods  of 
art  in  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  each  subject 
carrying  a  half-point  value,  whereas  the  pupils  in  the 
other  courses  have  only  one  period  of  science  and  one 
period  of  art,  each  with  a  quarter-point  value. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  these  pupils  have  four  periods 
of  history  and  four  periods  of  geography,  each  subject 
with  a  credit  of  one  and  one-half  points,  while  pupils  in 
the  Foreign  Language  Course,  the  Mechanic  Arts  Course, 
and  the  Practical  Arts  Course  have  three  periods  with  a 
credit  of  one  point  for  each  subject. 

B.  EXPLANATIONS. 
Basis  for  the  Assignment  of  Diploma  Points 

In  Grades  IX  -  XII  a  diploma  point  is  assigned  for  one 
period  of  prepared  work  each  week  throughout  the  year. 
Where  no  outside  preparation  is  required,  a  point  is  given 
for  the  work  of  two  class  periods  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  are  all  won  or  all 
lost  on  the  whole  year's  record  of  recitations  and  exam- 
inations in  that  study. 

Since  the  total  number  of  points  allowed  either  Grade 
VII  or  Grade  VIII  is  only  about  one-half  of  that  allowed 
Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  or  XII,  the  point  value  assigned  Grade 
VII  or  Grade  VIII  for  each  period  a  week  of  prepared 
work  throughout  the  year  is  approximately  one-half  of 
that  assigned  to  the  higher  grades. 

Prepared  Periods 

Although  the  number  of  prepared  periods  in  the  major 
subjects  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  is  based  mainly  upon 
the  time  assigned  to  them  in  the  program  of  studies,  the 
allotment  of  these  periods  is  determined  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee  limiting  the  time  to  be 
spent  on  home  lessons  (Sec.  350,  Par.  1)  and  by  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  the  subjects. 

In  Grade  VII,  no  home  work  is  assigned  to  foreign 
language;  in  Grade  VIII,  two  half -hour  periods  weekly 
are  assigned  to  homework  in  this  subject. 
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Pupils  in  the  General  Course  have  only  eight  home 
study  periods  each  week  since  they  have  two  school  study 
periods  of  preparation.  In  the  Foreign  Language  Course, 
Grade  VII  pupils  have  nine  home  study  periods  and  one 
school  study  period  each  week;  Grade  VIII  pupils  have 
eleven  home  study  periods  and  one  school  study  period 
each  week.  (The  extra  half -hour  home  lesson  in  Grade 
VIII  Foreign  Language  sections  should  be  assigned  on 
Friday.)  Pupils  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Practical 
Arts  courses  have  ten  home  study  periods  each  week. 

Suggested  Distribution  of  Prepared  Periods 

The  distribution  of  prepared  (home  and  school)  study 
periods  based  upon  the  relative  time  allotments  assigned 
to  the  major  subjects  should  be  approximately  as  follows : 

General  Curriculum 
Grade  VII  or  VIII 

Subject  Time  Allotment:  (8)  Home  and  (2)  School  Study  Periods  Each  Week 
English  7  per   of  40  min.  (280  min.)  4  per  of    30  min.  (120  min.) 

Mathematics    5  per  of  40  min.  (200  min.)  2  per  of    30  min.  (  60  min.)* 
Geography       4  per  of  40  min.   (160  min.)  2  per        (40  &  30  min.)    (70  min.)* 
History  4  per   of  40  min.  (160  min.)  2  per       (40  &  30  min.)    (70  min.)* 


*  School  study  periods,  40  minutes  each ;  home  study  periods,  30  minutes  each. 

Mechanic  Arts  or  Practical  Arts  Curriculum 
Grade  VII  or  VIII 

Subject  Time  Allotment :    10  Home  Study  Periods  Each  Week. 

English            7   per    of  40   min.    (280   min.)    4     per  of   30   min.)  (120  min.) 

Mathematics    5  per    of  40   min.    (200  min.)    3     per  of   30  min.)  (  90  min.) 

Geography       3   per    of   40   min.    (120   min.)    \\   per  of  30  min.)  (  45  min.) 

History           3  per    of  40  min.    (120  min.)    1J  per  of  30  min.)  (  45  min.) 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum 
Grade  VII 

Subject       Time  Allotment:  (9)  Home  Study  (1)  School  Study  Period  Each  Week 

English                    7  per  of  40  min.   (280  min.)  4    per  of  30  min.  (120  min.) 

Mathematics              5  per  of  40  min.    (200  min.)   3     per  of  30  min.  (  90  min.) 

Geography                3  per  of  40  min.   (120  min.)   \\  per  of  30  min.  (  45  min.) 

History  3  per  of  40  min.  (120  min.)  \\  per  of  30  min.  (  45  min.) 
Foreign  Language    5  per  of  40  min.   (200  min.)   ( No  home  study. ) 

Grade  VIII 

Subject      Time  Allotment:  (11)  Home  Study  (1)  School  Study  Period  Each  Week 

English                    7  per  of  40  min.   (280  min.)   4    per  of  30  min.  (120  min.) 

Mathematics              5  per  of  40  min.    (200  min.)   3     per  of  30  min.  (  90  min.) 

Geography                3  per  of  40  min.   (120  min.)   1J  per  of  30  min.  (  45  min.) 

History                    3  per  of  40  min.   (120  min.)   1J  per  of  30  min.  (  45  min.) 

Foreign  Language    5  per  of  40  min.   (200  min.)  2     per  of  30  min.  (  60  min.) 
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The  number  of  unprepared  periods  for  any  subject  is 
found  by  subtracting  the  number  of  prepared  periods 
from  the  total  number  of  periods  assigned  to  that  sub- 
ject. (According  to  Section  350,  Paragraph  1,  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
regarding  daily  home  study,  the  time  should  not  exceed 
one  hour  for  the  "pupil  of  good  capacity.") 

Club  Activities 

"At  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  a  period  of  forty 
minutes  per  week  may  be  devoted  to  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  teacher  in  charge  may  count  this  period 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  regular  teaching  period". 

(From  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  May  12,  1927). 

Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
extra-curricular  activity  period  to  the  morale  of  the 
school  and  to  the  development  of  interest  and  good  habits 
by  the  individual  pupil.  Generally  it  is  the  happiest 
period  of  the  school  week.  Under  the  greater  freedom 
which  naturally  results  from  the  type  of  work  carried 
on,  a  spirit  of  fellowship  exists  between  teacher  and 
pupils  and  between  pupil  and  pupil  such  as  seldom  arises 
in  the  regular  class  period.  This  spirit  will  gradually 
spread  to  the  class  work  both  through  teacher  and  pupils ; 
and  self-activity,  the  much-sought  result  of  every  good 
teacher's  aim,  should  become  a  reality. 

The  proper  conduct  of  an  extra-curricular  activity  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  teacher  great  sympathy,  great 
ability,  great  alertness,  great  power  of  control,  and  great 
self-restraint.  Many  teachers  who  at  first  have  looked 
upon  the  extra-curricular  period  as  added  labor  have, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  expressed  their  pleasure  in 
the  work  and  have  recognized  their  growth  and  added 
power  in  the  understanding  and  control  of  children. 

Principals  who  have  not  provided  for  extra-curricular 
activities  in  their  organizations  either  fully,  or  at  all,  are 
strongly  urged  to  grant  this  opportunity  to  their  teachers 
and  pupils  immediately. 
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System  of  Marking 


Scale  of  Marks 


D 
E 


A 
B 

C 


90-100  per  cent,  inclusive 
75-89  per  cent,  inclusive.. 
60-74  per  cent,  inclusive.. 


45-59  per  cent,  inclusive 
.0-44  per  cent,  inclusive 


Not  passable 
Very  poor 


Best  work 
Good  work 
Passable  work 


J 

! 


Full  Credit 


No  Credit 


A  mark  of  A  or  B  or  C  indicates  credit.  A  mark  of  D 
indicates  no  credit,  but  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
summer  review  school.  A  mark  of  E  carries  no  credit 
and  indicates  that  the  subject  must  be  repeated,  or 
dropped  in  the  case  of  foreign  language.  A  mark  of  E 
does  not  carry  the  privilege  of  attending  summer  review 
school. 

The  signs  plus  and  minus  should  not  be  used  in  con- 
nection tvith  these  marks. 


An  absolutely  uniform  standard  of  marking  with  a  con- 
sequent absolutely  uniform  curve  of  progress  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  city  cannot  be  set.  The  principal  and  the 
teacher  will  always  remain  the  best  judges  of  each  pupil's 
progress  and  there  is  no  thought  of  hampering  them  by 
any  fixed  arbitrary  standard.  However,  a  suggestive 
curve  seems  to  be  very  desirable.  Teachers  should  under- 
stand that  a  large  percentage  of  failures  is  often  evidence 
of  ineffective  teaching.  The  best  teachers  do  not  fail  a 
large  percentage  of  their  pupils. 

A  study  of  statistics  from  schools  of  different  types 
shows  that  certain  limits  may  be  set  which  will  hold  good 
for  large  numbers  of  pupils.  Marked  deviations  from 
these  limits  may  be  perfectly  justifiable,  but  should  in 
themselves  suggest  the  need  of  studying  the  standards  of 
the  school  and  making  sure  that  the  basis  of  estimating 
pupil  progress  is  just,  both  for  the  pupil  and  the  school. 

The  following  limits  based  upon  actual  experience  and 
a  study  of  the  statistics  available,  are  suggested,  with  the 
request  that  principals  and  teachers  keep  them  in  mind 
when  making  up  and  recording  the  marks  of  their  pupils. 


Standard  Curve  of  Ratings 
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A    5%  —  15%  D    5%  — 10% 

B   25%— 35%  E    1%  —  5% 

C   40%  — 50% 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  limits  set  for  the  rating  "A" 
may  seem  rather  wide.  The  average  seems  to  be  about 
nine  per  cent  and  the  limits  do  not  vary  much  from  eight 
per  cent  to  twelve  per  cent.  It  may  often  happen  that  in 
some  of  the  less  able  divisions  even  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  can  justly  be  marked  "A".  On  the 
other  hand,  more  able  divisions  of  pupils  may  earn  more 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  "A's". 

The  percentages  assigned  for  "B"  and  "C"  need  no 
comment.  In  all  schools  the  majority  of  pupils  may  be 
expected  to  earn  these  marks.  The  limits  set  for  these 
two  marks  combined,  65  per  cent  to  85  per  cent,  are  wide 
enough. 

Heretofore,  the  average  per  cent  of  "D's"  and  "E's" 
combined,  has  been  about  14  or  15  per  cent.  Seldom  has 
it  exceeded  20  per  cent,  or  been  less  than  9  or  10  per  cent 
for  these  two  marks. 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  High  School  Bi- 
monthly Report  of  Teacher's  Marks,  No.  341.  It  may  be 
helpful  in  intermediate  schools. 


341  EStfc"  HIGH  SCHOOL  BIMONTHLY  REPORT  OF  TEACHER'S  MARKS 

SCHOOLS  (Separata  Cards  Should  bs  Mad*  for  Different  Departments) 

(25M.-ll-23-'22.) 

Name  of  Teacher  Date 


SUBJECT 

SECTION 

No.  of 
Pupils 

NUMBER  OF 

PCR  CENT.  OF 

l»o  or  CI  ess 
Recital  loot 

Riff 
Indlvldoal 
ratlins 

A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

1 

1 
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Provision  for  Rapid  Advancement 
Although  it  seems  just  and  desirable  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  meet  in  a  special  way  the  needs  of 
pupils  who  are  exceptionally  bright,  acceleration  through 
the  grades  is  usually  not  the  best  way  to  meet  these  needs. 
Enrichment  of  the  curriculum  for  the  individual  is  a 
better  solution  of  the  problem  than  is  rapid  advancement. 
However,  in  rare  cases,  rapid  advancement  may  be  an 
allowable  means.  A  pupil,  capable  of  learning  more  easily 
and  more  quickly  than  is  normal,  whose  mental  maturity 
warrants  his  acceleration,  may  begin  in  grade  VII  the 
study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  which  carries  a 
credit  of  2  points  in  grade  VII  and  3  points  in  grade  VIII. 
A  pupil  is  thereby  enabled  to  earn  a  maximum  of  24% 
points  in  these  two  grades.  A  maximum  of  25  points 
may  be  allowed  in  grade  IX.  This  privilege,  how- 
ever, must  be  most  carefully  safeguarded,  in  order  on 
one  hand  to  prevent  bright  but  immature  pupils  from 
too  rapid  promotion  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  properly 
qualified  pupils  from  losing  the  opportunity  for  accelera- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  Promotion 

To  merit  promotion  a  pupil  must  pass  in  at  least  two 
major  subjects.  In  grade  seven  and  in  grade  eight  one 
of  these  must  carry  a  credit  of  2V2  points.  In  grade  nine 
one  of  these  major  subjects  must  carry  a  credit  of  five 
points. 

The  minimum  number  of  diploma  points  which  must 
be  earned  for  promotion  from  year  to  year  throughout 
the  secondary  school  course  of  three  years,  from  grade 
VII  to  grade  IX,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Minimum  number  ol 
points  to  be  earned 
Grade  in  each  grade 

VII  7 

VIII  8 

IX  12 


Minimum  number  of 
accumulated  points 
required  for  pro- 
Grade  motion 

VII  to  VIII  7 
VIII  to  IX  15 
IX  to  X  33 
The  number  of  points  required  for  promotion  to  Grade 
X  has  purposely  been  kept  low  —  33  points  —  in  order 
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not  to  discourage  pupils  who  enter  grade  IX  with  only 
15  points.  For  such  pupils  the  earning  of  18  points  in 
Grade  IX  will  represent  a  hard  year's  work.  Thereafter 
the  pupil  must  win  such  a  number  of  points  for  promo- 
tion as  will  enable  him  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  gradua- 
tion at  the  end  of  grade  XII. 

Regardless  of  his  home  room  assignment  a  pupil  must 
have  completed  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  work 
of  a  given  year  as  is  indicated  above,  before  he  can  be 
rated  as  belonging  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  only  able  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  undertake  programs  that  include  as  many  as 
241/2  points  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Experience  shows 
that  but  few  pupils  should  take  more  than  a  23-point 
program  in  any  grade  following  Grade  VIII.  In  order 
that  the  credits  offered  for  a  high-school  diploma  shall 
not  include  too  large  a  proportion  of  elementary  work,  a 
limit  of  50  points  allowed  for  all  work  done  below  the 
tenth  grade  must  not  be  exceeded.  Principals  of  inter- 
mediate schools  will,  therefore,  omit  from  the  total  the 
points  allowed  for  one  or  more  minor  subjects  not  re- 
quired for  a  diploma,  if  such  omission  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce to  50  points  the  total  credit  of  any  pupil  leaving 
Grade  IX.  The  points  so  omitted  from  the  total  should 
be  entered  in  red  ink  to  show  that  the  subjects  have  been 
taken  but  with  deferred  credit.  It  is  recommended  that 
such  credit  be  allowed  in  Grade  XII,  if  required  for 
graduation. 

Blanks  and  Records 
Forms  in  which  the  order  of  subjects  is  identical  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  Grades  VII  to  IX,  inclusive, 
as  follows : 

The  Z  Blank 

The  Attendance  and  Scholarship  Record,  No.  49 
The  Report  Card,  No.  385 
The  No.  400  Card 
The  No.  400A  Card 
At  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  case  a  pupil  goes  to  a  high  school  at  that 
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time,  the  No.  400  card  is  sent  to  the  Superintendent's 
office  to  be  forwarded  by  that  office  to  the  high  school 
elected  by  the  pupil. 

The  high  school  Z  blank  provides  suitable  space  for 
recording  points  of  Grades  VII  -  VIII  -  IX.  These  points 
are  copied  from  the  No.  400  card  and  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  high  school  record  in  determining  a  pupil's 
qualification  for  the  high  school  diploma. 

Recording  of  Marks  on  the  No.  400  and  No.  400A 

Cards 

When  one  of  the  marks  on  the  No.  400A  card  is  D  or  E 
the  following  procedure  must  be  observed.  If  the  mark 
has  been  given  for  Grade  VII,  record  it  for  that  grade. 
The  pupil  repeats  the  subject  the  following  year  while 
doing  Grade  VIII  work  in  other  subjects.  Record  the 
second  mark  for  repetition  of  Grade  VII  subject  in 
Grade  VIII  column,  giving  the  credit  of  Grade  VII  and 
marking  it  with  a  small  (vii)  to  indicate  a  repetition  of 
the  subject.  (Where  a  pupil  has  repeated  the  entire  work 
of  Grade  VII  a  new  No.  400A  card  is  started  with  marks 
of  the  second  year.)  Similar  conditions  in  Grade  VIII 
must  be  treated  in  like  manner  under  Grade  IX  where 
the  pupil  has  had  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  subject. 
The  summer  review  school  provides  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  such  repetition. 

If  a  pupil  who  has  failed  in  a  particular  subject  of 
Grade  VII  is  promoted  to  Grade  VIII  on  probation,  the 
failing  mark  must  be  entered  under  Grade  VIL  At  the 
close  of  December,  if  the  pupil  is  retained  in  Grade  VIII, 
a  line  must  be  drawn  through  the  failing  mark  and  the 
passing  mark  inserted  in  Grade  VII  ivith  corresponding 
change  in  the  credit  column.  Otherwise  the  pupil  must 
be  returned  to  Grade  VII. 

In  recording  marks  on  the  No.  400  and  No.  400A  cards, 
the  following  procedure  shall  be  observed: 

A.  Credit  shall  be  given  for  any  and  every  achievement 
in  each  grade. 
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B.  Necessary  changes  in  total  shall  be  made  by  drawing 
a  line  through  the  original  entry,  leaving  it  still 
legible,  and  inserting  the  new  total  in  a  clear  and 
legible  manner. 

C.  If  a  pupil  by  attending  a  summer  review  school  se- 
cures a  higher  rank,  the  original  entries  shall  remain 
unchanged.  On  one  of  the  blank  lines  below  "Summer 
School"  enter  the  name  of  the  subject,  and  enter  in 
the  proper  columns  the  rank  and  additional  credits 
gained  in  the  summer  school.  The  total  credits  shall 
be  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  direc- 
tions. 

D.  In  fractional  credits,  common  fractions  and  not  deci- 
mals shall  be  used. 

E.  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  and  art  are 
continuous  subjects  from  Grade  VII  through  Grade 
IX.  Clerical  practice  is  not  continuous  to  eighth  grade 
mathematics,  nor  choral  practice  to  eighth  grade 
music,  nor  art  appreciation  to  eighth  grade  art,  nor 
ancient  history  or  civics  to  eighth  grade  history. 

F.  Principals  of  elementary  and  intermediate  schools 
shall  use  every  effort  to  have  the  No.  400  and  the  No. 
400A  card  records  complete.  When  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  required  data  they  shall  estimate  and  allow  the 
credit  which  should  be  granted  to  pupils  who  enter 
their  eighth  and  ninth  grades  from  other  schools. 
Where  only  seventh  grade  records  are  lacking,  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  eighth  grade  accomplishment  seems  just. 

Promotion  or  Transfer  of  Pupils 
In  the  promotion  or  transfer  of  pupils  the  following 
procedure  shall  be  observed : 

A.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  formally  promoted  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  to  high  school,  the  No.  400  card, 
with  stub  completely  filled  out,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  for  certification.  The 
stubs  will  be  retained  by  that  office  and  the  card  will 
be  forwarded,  duly  certified,  to  the  high  school  selected 
by  the  pupil. 

B.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  transferred  at  any  time 
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during  the  year,  from  Grade  VII,  Grade  VIII,  or 
Grade  IX,  the  transfer  shall  be  effected  through  the 
A.  D.  P.  Card,  No.  1 ;  Health  Card,  No.  301 ;  a  copy  of 
the  No.  400A  Card;  the  Report  Card,  No.  385;  and 
the  Transfer  Card,  No.  4. 
C.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  may  desire  to  attend  some 
other  high  school  than  the  one  to  which  he  has  been 
certified  in  June  by  means  of  the  No.  400  Card,  the 
pupil  shall  apply  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in 
September  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  selected 
in  June,  with  a  letter  from  his  parents  requesting  a 
transfer,  giving  reasons  therefor,  and  signed,  when- 
ever possible,  by  the  same  person  whose  signature 
appears  under  (7)  on  the  No.  400  Card.  (The  high 
school  principal  shall  assure  himself  that  the  pupil  is 
entitled  to  attend  the  new  school  selected  and,  in  case 
of  special  schools  with  limited  accommodations,  that 
he  can  be  received  in  the  new  school.)  The  dismissing 
high  school  principal  shall  have  the  data  from  the  face 
of  the  original  No.  400  Card  copied  on  the  face  and 
stub  of  a  new  No.  400  Card.  On  the  new  card,  in  the 
space  reserved  for  "Superintendent's  certification," 
the  dismissing  principal  shall  write  "Transferred  to," 
giving  the  name  of  the  new  school  selected,  and  the 
date  of  the  transfer.  He  shall  retain  this  card  as  a 
part  of  his  own  records.  He  shall,  at  once,  mail  the 
original  No.  400  card  to  the  principal  of  the  new  school 
selected.  He  shall  approve  the  parents'  request  for  a 
transfer  by  his  own  signature,  and  shall  instruct  the 
pupil  to  report  on  the  next  school  day  at  the  new  school 
selected,  with  this  approved  letter  as  a  credential. 
On  the  stub  of  the  new  No.  400  card,  under  "3"  he 
shall  draw  a  line  through  the  name  of  his  own  school, 
write  the  name  of  the  new  school  chosen,  and  promptly 
send  this  stub  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

If  any  cases  of  transfer  occur,  not  covered  in  the  pre- 
ceding directions,  they  shall  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  essential  facts  of  the  pupil's  record  and  to 
enable  the  attendance  office  to  locate  the  pupil. 
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Unenrolled  Pupils'  No.  400  Cards 
When  pupils  fail  to  enroll  in  the  particular  high  schools 
to  which  their  No.  400  cards  have  been  sent,  their  cards 
shall  be  sent  back  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  This  shall  be  done  on  or  before  the  second 
Wednesday  following  the  opening  of  school.  After  the 
Certificating  Office  has  indicated  the  pupils  who  have  ob- 
tained work,  the  cards  of  the  remaining  pupils  shall  be 
given  to  the  Attendance  Department  which  shall  account 
for  these  pupils  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent's  Office  and  the  Attendance  De- 
partment have  agreed  to  finish  this  work  on  or  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week  (sixth  Friday)  following  the  open- 
ing of  school.  Information  regarding  the  final  destination 
of  each  pupil  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent. 

Admission  of  Pupils  from  Parochial  Schools 
By  arrangement  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with 
the  Diocesan  Supervisor  of  Parochial  Schools,  the  trans- 
fer and  promotion  of  parochial  school  graduates  will  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  No.  400  card.  This  will  make  it 
possible  for  headmasters  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
each  pupil's  progress  in  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive. 

The  subjects,  time  allotments,  and  diploma  points 
which  have  been  approved  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  diploma  credits  are  assigned  for  the  work  of 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  combined,  and  the  total  allotment 
of  time  for  the  two  grades  is  given  in  the  proper  column 


below.  Total  Time  Allotment 

Grade  Grade        for  Grades  VII  Diploma 

Subject  VII  VIII  and  VIII  Combined  Points 

English    400  390  790  7 

Mathematics    220  220  440  6 

Geography    150  140  290  3 

History,  Civics    120  140  260  2 

Physical  Education    75  75  150  1 

Penmanship    90  90  180  1 

Art    60  60  120  1 

Music    60  60  120  1 

Health  Education    30  30  60  h 

Total  22^ 
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Diploma  Points  for  Physical  Education 
One-half  point  is  allowed  in  Grade  VII  and  one-half 
point  in  Grade  VIII  for  satisfactory  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation. 

One  point  is  allowed  for  swimming  on  presentation  of 
No.  308  card  (Swimming  Record)  properly  accredited. 
This  credit  may  be  given  either  in  Grade  IX  or  in  any 
subsequent  year. 

In  Grade  IX  each  girl  is  allowed  one  point  for  work  in 
physical  education ;  each  boy  is  allowed  one  point  for  mili- 
tary drill.  An  additional  half-point  may  be  obtained  by 
any  pupil  for  approved  participation  in  athletics  under 
the  direction  of  a  play  teacher. 

Diploma  Points  for  Extra-Curricular  Music 

Pupils  in  Grade  IX  may  obtain  one-half  point  credit 
for  satisfactory  participation  in  the  school  glee  club, 
orchestra,  or  band.*  Membership  in  more  than  one  of 
these  organizations  does  not  entitle  a  pupil  to  increase 
his  credits  beyond  a  total  of  one-half  point  a  year. 

Daily  Program  for  Intermediate  Schools 
The  standard  teaching  day  will  consist  of  seven  forty- 
minute  periods. 

The  twenty-minute  outdoor  recess  is  abolished  as  not 
consonant  with  secondary  school  demands.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion from  elementary  school  days.  A  ten-minute  period 
is  allowed  at  the  close  of  the  second  period  for  indoor  re- 
cess. 

The  ten  minutes  gained,  as  well  as  the  recess  time, 
where  needed,  may  be  used  by  schools  having  a  special 
teacher  of  physical  education,  in  arranging  the  program 
so  that  time  shall  not  be  taken  from  other  subjects.  For 
all  other  schools,  Table  I  below  gives  the  day's  schedule 
for  one-session  schools  and  Table  II  for  two-session 
schools.  The  time  element  in  Table  I  may  be  adjusted  by 
schools  tvhich  plan  to  begin  the  daily  schedule  before  nine 


*  Pupils  who  substitute  military  band  for  military  drill  will  receive 
one  point  as  heretofore, 
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o'clock.  The  time  for  beginning  may  not  be  earlier  than 
8U5  in  accordance  tvith  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee.  Table  II  presents  a  set  schedule  for  schools 
where  elementary  classes  are  housed  with  the  intermedi- 
ate school.  The  guiding  principle  here  is  that  dismissal 
shall  be  simultaneous  for  both  units. 


Table  I* 

Daily  Schedule  of  One-Session  Schools 


9.00  — 

9.15 

  Character  Training 

9.15  — 

9.55 

  1st  period 

9.55  — 

10.35 

  2nd  period 

10.35  — 

10.45 

  ..  Recess 

10.45  — 

11.25 

  3rd  period 

11.25  — 

12.05 

  4th  period 

12.05  — 

12.30 

  Lunch 

12.30  — 

1.10 

  5th  period 

1.10  — 

1.50 

  6th  period 

1.50  — 

2.05 

  Setting  up  drill 

2.05  — 

2.45 

  7th  period 

Table  II 

Daily  Schedule  of  Two-Session  Schools 

8.55  — 

9.10 

  Character  Training 

9.10  — 

9.50 

  1st  period 

9.50  — 

10.30 

  2nd  period 

10.30  — 

10.40 

  Recess 

10.40  — 

11.20 

  3rd  period 

11.20  — 

12.00 

  4th  period 

1.15  — 

1.55 

  5th  period 

1.55  — 

2.35 

  6th  period 

2.35  — 

2.50 

  Setting  up  drill 

2.50  — 

3.30 

  7th  period 

*  See  statement  in  italics  on  p.  36. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

(This  table  is  identical  for  both  grades.) 


Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Prepared 
Periods 

Unprepared 
Periods 

P!n  or  1  i  cli 

280 

7 

—  2 

Q 
O 

IVT  'l  t  h f>  m  aii/>c 

900 

f; 
«j 

2i 

9 
o 

9 

rT  IQTAFV 

1  fiO 

4 

ri 

12 

o 

o 

f  !         {YY"^  Y%Y\AT 

1  fiO 

A 

1  i 

9 

O 

o 

1 
2 

9 

Art 

80 

2 

9 

40 

1 

i 

j. 

IVT  n  ci^ 

1V1  UislL.   

80 

o 

1 
2 

9 

T-^oti  yy\  q  n  cVi  l  n 

40 

1 
X 

1 
4 

1 
1 

lVTnnniil  T'vnirnno'l 

lyj.  CI  1 1  UCll     1  1  ullllllg 

80  (5) 

^  V  8  ; 

2 

2i 

iriiyaiccii  HjUUtaLioii 

is 

i 

2 

1  7 
±8 

Guidance  (Educa- 

tional and  Voca- 

tional)   

40 

1 

1 

Study   

80 

2 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities 

40 

1 

Recess   

50 

n 

Opening  Exercises 

and  Character 

Education   

75 

li 

Total   

1,600(5) 

40(i) 

Hi 

1.    The  five  minutes  in  parenthesis  are  taken  from  the  time  for 
recess  or  physical  education,  making  a  total  of  85  minutes. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 
GRADE  VII 


Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Prepared 
Periods 

Unprepared 
Periods 

English 

280 

7 

21 

4 

3 

Mathematics 

200 

5 

21 

3 

2 

Foreign  Language 

200 

5 

2 

5 

TlJcforv 

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Geography 

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Science 

40 

1 

I 

1 

Art 

40 

1 

I 

1 

Health.  Education 

40 

1 

I 

1 

Music 

80 

2 

I 

2 

Penmanship 

40 

1 

i 

1 

Manual  Training^. 

80(5) 

2(h) 

\ 

21 

Physical  Education 

75 

11 

I 

11 

Guidance  (Educa- 

tional and  Voca- 

tional)   

40 

1 

i 

1 

Study   

40 

1 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities 

40 

1 

Recess   

50 

U 

Opening  Exercises 

and  Character 

Education   

75 

11 

Total   

1,600(5) 

40(i) 

111 

L    The  five  minutes  in  parenthesis  are  taken  from  the  time  for 
recess  or  physical  education,  making  a  total  of  85  minutes. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 
GRADE  VIII 


Prepared 

Unprepared 

Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Periods 

Periods 

English   

280 

7 

21 

4 

3 

Mathematics   

200 

5 

21 

3 

2 

Foreign  Language 

200 

5 

3 

2 

3 

History   

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Geography   

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Science   

40 

1 

\ 

1 

Art   

40 

1 

\ 

1 

Health  Education 

40 

1 

I 

1 

Music   

80 

2 

i 

2 

2 

Penmanship   

40 

1 

I 

1 

Manual  Training1 

80(5) 

2(i) 

1 
2 

21 

Physical  Education 

75 

11 

h 

11 

Guidance  (Educa- 

tional and  Vfica- 

tional)   

40 

1 

\ 

1 

Study   

40 

1 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities 

40 

1 

Recess   

50 

11 

Opening  Exercises 

and  Character 

Education   

75 

11 

Total   

1,600(5) 

40(i) 

121 

1.    The  five  minutes  in  parenthesis  are  taken  from  the  time  for 
recess  or  physical  education,  making  a  total  of  85  minutes. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
MECHANIC  ARTS  CURRICULUM 

(This  table  is  identical  for  both  grades.) 


Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Prepared 
Periods 

Unprepared 
Periods 

English   

no  rv 

280 

7 

O  1 

4 

3 

Mathematics   

200 

5 

2h 

3 

2 

Geography   

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

History   

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Art   

40 

1 

I 

1 

Science   

40 

1 

3 

1 

Health  Education 

40 

1 

I 

1 

Music   

80 

2 

2 

Penmanship   

40 

1 

£ 

1 

Manual  Training2 

320 (20) 

8(i) 

21 

Sh 

Physical  Education 

75 

11 

i 

2 

11 

Guidance  (Educa- 

tional and  Voca- 

tional)   

40 

1 

i 

1 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities 

40 

1 

Recess   

50 

n 

Opening  Exercises 

and  Character 

Education   

75 

ii 

Total   

1,600(20) 

40(1) 

m 

2.  One-half  the  recess  time  shall  be  added  to  the  class  period 
immediately  preceding  or  immediately  following  recess.  The 
afternoon  physical  training  time  shall  be  added  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  period. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
PRACTICAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM 

(This  table  is  identical  for  both  grades.) 


Prepared 

Unprepared 

Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Periods 

Periods 

English   

280 

7 

2h 

4 

3 

Mathematics 

200 

5 

2h 

3 

2 

Geography   

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

History 

120 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Art   

40 

1 

1 

1 

Science   

40 

1 

\ 

1 

Health  Education 

40 

1 

1 

1 

Music   

80 

2 

1 

2 

Penmanship   

40 

1 

1 

1  • 

Household  Sci.  and 

Arts2   

320(20) 

8(i) 

2i 

82" 

P  Y\  ttc  i  na  1  T*1  r\  m  n  n  i~i  r\Yi 

75 
<  o 

1  8 

1 

2 

1  I 
IS 

Guidance  (Educa- 

tional and  Voca- 

tional)   

40 

1 

i 

1 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities 

40 

1 

Recess   

50 

n 

Opening  Exercises 

and  Character 

Education 

75 

ii 

Total   

1,600(20) 

40(i) 

115 

2.  One-half  the  recess  time  shall  be  added  to  the  class  period 
immediately  preceding  or  immediately  following  recess.  The 
afternoon  physical  training  time  shall  be  added  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  period. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT  AND  POINT 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS 
FROM  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 


Total 

Time  Allotment 

Grade 

Grade 

?or  Grades  VII  and 

Diploma 

Subjects 

VII 

VIII 

VII  Combined 

Points 

Hinglisn   

a  nn 
4UU 

TOO 

n 
I 

Mathematics 

220 

220 

440 

6 

Geography 

150 

140 

290 

3 

History,  Civics 

120 

140 

260 

2 

Physical  Education 

75 

75 

150 

1 

Penmanship   

90 

90 

180 

1 

Art.   

60 

60 

120 

1 

Music   

60 

60 

120 

1 

Health  Education 

30 

30 

60 

h 

Total   

22h 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  CURRICULUM 


Required  Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Physical  Education  or  Military  Drill 

80 

2 

1 

Choral  Practice   

40 

1 

I 

Health  Educations   

40 

1 

1 

English   

200 

5 

5 

Latin  I   

200 

5 

5 

French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  II4 

200 

5 

5 

\jr u. i \x <x 1 1 ^  JuuuLaiiuiiax  cxiixx  v  ULdLiuiiai  / 

40 

1 

i 

2 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities   

40 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

75 

Education   

11 

Elective  Subjects  {At  Least  One) 

Mathematics   

200 

5 

5 

Ancient  History   

200 

5 

5 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

i 

*  The  amount  of  prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

4.  a.  Pupils  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  grades  seven  and 

eight  and  wish  to  continue  foreign  language  work  must  con- 
tinue in  grade  nine  the  language  studied  in  grade  eight,  unless 
allowed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  special  reasons  to 
drop  the  first  language  and  elect  a  different  one. 
b.  No  pupil  may  begin  more  than  one  foreign  language  in  any 
one  year. 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
CURRICULUM  PREPARATORY  TO 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Required  Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

ou 

2 

1 

40 

1 

JA 

"fJzijiltVi  T^IrhirationS 

40 

1 

l 

TT  ri  crl  l  cVi 

200 

5 

5 

T  .n  +■  i  n   T  rw 

FVpnrh  Oprman  Spanish  Italian  I 

or  J> 

200 

5 

5 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  IIJ 

Mathematics   

200 

5 

5 

Ancient  History   

200 

5 

5 

Guidance  (Educational  and  Vocational) 

40 

1 

JA 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities   

40 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

Education   

75 

11 

Elective  Subject 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

*  The  amount  of  prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  ^tudy  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

4.  a.  Pupils  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  grades  seven  and 

eight  and  wish  to  continue  foreign  language  work  must  con- 
tinue in  grade  nine  the  language  studied  in  grade  eight,  unless 
allowed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  special  reasons  to 
drop  the  first  language  and  elect  a  different  one. 
b.  No  pupil  may  begin  more  than  one  forfign  language  in  any 
one  year. 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
TECHNICAL  PREPARATORY  CURRICULUM 


rvcijuircu  juujctia 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

o 

2 

1 

AO 

1 
■ 

A  fk 

4U 

1 

X 

1 

200 

5 

0 

French,  German  I  V 

ZOO 

O 

0 

French,  German  II  J 

Mathematics   

ZOO 

O 

0 

Guidance  (Educational  and  Vocational) 

4U 

1 
1 

1 

s 

Assembly   

1 

X 

Club  Activities   

40 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

75 

11 

Education   

Elective  Subjects  (At  Least  One) 

General  Science   

160 

4 

3 

Ancient  History   

200 

5 

5 

Latin  I   

200 

5 

5 

Mechanical  Drawing   

160 

4 

2 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

1 

*  The  amount  of  prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

4.  a.  Pupils  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  grades  seven  and 

eight  and  wish  to  continue  foreign  language  work  must  con- 
tinue in  grade  nine  the  language  studied  in  grade  eight,  unless 
allowed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  special  reasons  to 
drop  the  first  language  and  elect  a  different  one. 
b.  No  pupil  may  begin  more  than  one  foreign  language  in  any 
one  year. 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
GENERAL  CURRICULUM 


Required  Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 



Physical  Education  or  Military  Drill 

80 

2 

1 

A  A 

40 

1 

1 

40 

1 

1 

200 

5 

5 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  II4 

or  > 

200 

5 

5 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  II  J 

Ancient  History   

200 

5 

5 

Guidance  (Educational  and  Vocational) 

40 

1 

h 

40 

1 

Club  Activities   

40 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

Education   

75 

11 

Elective  Subjects  [At  Least  One) 

Mathematics   

200 

5 

5 

General  Science   

160 

4 

3 

Art   

160 

4 

3 

Household  Science  and  Art   

160 

4 

2 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

1 

*  The  amount  of  prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

4.  a.  Pupils  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  grades  seven  and 

eight  and  wish  to  continue  foreign  language  work  must  con- 
tinue in  grade  nine  the  language  studied  in  grade  eight,  unless 
allowed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  special  reasons  to 
drop  the  first  language  and  elect  a  different  one. 
b.  No  pupil  may  begin  more  than  one  foreign  language  in  any 
one  year. 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM 


Required  Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Physical  Education  or  Military  Drill 

80 

2 

1 

Choral  Practice   

40 

1 

h 

Health  Education3   

40 

1 

1 

English   

zuu 

r 
O 

5 

Clerical  Practice   

on  a 
200 

5 

5 

Guidance  (Educational  and  Vocational) 

A  A 

4U 

1 

h 

Assembly   

A  A 

40 

1 

Club  Activities   

A  A 

4U 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

Education   

1  7 

Is 

Elective  Subjects  (At  Least  One) 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  I  "|4 

or  i 

200 

5 

5 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  II  J 

Mathematics5   

200 

5 

5 

General  Science   

160 

4 

3 

Community  Civics   

120 

3 

3 

Art   

160 

4 

3 

Household  Science  and  Art   

160 

4 

2 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

I 

*  The  amount  of  prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

4.  a.  Pupils  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  grades  seven  and 

eight  and  wish  to  continue  foreign  language  work  must  con- 
tinue in  grade  nine  the  language  studied  in  grade  eight,  unless 
allowed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  special  reasons  to 
drop  the  first  language  and  elect  a  different  one. 
b.  No  pupil  may  begin  more  than  one  foreign  language  in  any 
one  year. 

5.  a.  Boys  planning  to  enter  the  High  School  of  Commerece  are 

advised  to  elect  mathematics. 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
MECHANIC  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Required  Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Military  Drill 

80 

2 

1 

Choral  Practice 

40 

1 

Health  Education3 

40 

1 

1 

T^nclissh 

200 

5 

5 

Mathematics 

200 

5 

5 

General  Science   

160 

4 

3 

Manual  Training2   

320(20) 

8(10 

4i}6 

Drafting2   

80(5) 

2(1) 

i  s 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

I 

Guidance  (Educational  and  Vocational) 

40 

1 

i 

Study   

80 

2 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities   

40 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

Education   

75 

1% 

Total   

22 

*  The  amount  of -prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

2.  One-half  the  recess  time  shall  be  added  to  the  class  period  im- 
mediately preceding  or  immediately  following  recess.  The  after- 
noon physical  training  time  shall  be  added  to  the  sixth  or  the 
seventh  period. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

6.  The  total  5i  points  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit  in  order  that 
these  subjects  together  may  be  counted  as  a  five-point  major. 
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NINTH  GRADE* 
PRACTICAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Required  Subjects 

Minutes 

Periods 

Points 

Physical  Education   

O  A 

80 

o 
Z 

1 

Choral  Practice   

40 

1 

a 

Health  Education3   

40 

1 

1 

200 

5 

5 

Mathematics   

200 

5 

5 

General  Science   

160 

4 

3 

T-TnncrpVinlrl  Spiptipp  nnrl  Av1"q2 

8(h) 

Applied  Art   

80(5) 

2(1) 

1  J 

Art  Appreciation   

40 

1 

I 

Guidance  (Educational  and  Vocational) 

40 

1 

I 

Study   

80 

2 

Assembly   

40 

1 

Club  Activities   

40 

1 

Opening  Exercises  and  Character 

Education   

75 

11 

Total   

22 

*  The  amount  of  prepared  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week 
for  one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  towards  a  diploma. 
Two  periods  of  unprepared  work  are  equivalent  to  one  period 
of  prepared  work. 

2.  One-half  the  recess  time  shall  be  added  to  the  class  period  im- 
mediately preceding  or  immediately  following  recess.  The  after- 
noon physical  training  time  shall  be  added  to  the  sixth  or  the 
seventh  period. 

3.  Health  education  should  have  one  prepared  period  each  week. 

6.  The  total  51  points  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit  in  order  that 
these  subjects  together  may  be  counted  as  a  five-point  major. 
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INDEX 


Application  of  Principles   

Basis  for  the  Assignment  of  Diploma  Points 

Blanks  and  Records   

Councils  of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes 


Curricula  with  Time  Allotment  and  Diploma  Point  Credit 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades — General  Curriculum  38 
Seventh  Grade — Foreign  Language  Curriculum  .  39 
Eighth  Grade — Foreign  Language  Curriculum  40 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades — Mechanic  Arts  Cur- 
riculum  41 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades — Practical  Arts  Cur- 
riculum  42 

Time  Allotment  and  Point  Allowance  for  Admission 

of  Pupils  from  Parochial  Schools   43 

Ninth  Grade — College  Preparatory  Curriculum  44 

Ninth  Grade — Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teachers 

College   45 

Ninth  Grade — Technical  Preparatory  Curriculum  46 

Ninth  Grade — General  Curriculum   47 

Ninth  Grade — Commercial  Curriculum   48 

Ninth  Grade — Mechanic  Arts  Curriculum   49 

Ninth  Grade — Practical  Arts  Curriculum   50 

Civics — First  Course  of  Study   10 

Clerical  Practice — First  Course  of  Study  10 

Club  Activities   27 

College  Preparatory  Curriculum — Ninth  Grade   44 

Commercial  Curriculum — Ninth  Grade   48 

Daily  Program  for  Intermediate  Schools  36 

Departmental  Instruction   12 

Designation  of  Grades  21 

Differentiation  of  Courses  of  Study   12 

Diploma  Credits  for  Physical  Education  and  Music  36 

Distribution  of  Prepared  Periods,  Suggested   25 

Division  of  Diploma  Points  Between  Grades  VII  and 


VIII 


22 
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Page 

Diploma  Point  Values  of  Subjects  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII   :  24 

A.  Distribution  of  Time  and  Points  in  Each  Grade  24 

B.  Explanations   25 

English — First  Course  of  Study   10 

First  Courses  of  Study   10 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum — Seventh  Grade   39 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum — Grade  VII — Prepared 

Periods  26 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum — Eighth  Grade  40 
Foreign  Language  Curriculum — Grade  VIII — Prepared 

Periods  26 

General  Curriculum — Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  38 

General  Curriculum — Ninth  Grade   47 

General  Curriculum — Prepared  Periods   26 

Geography  (separate) — First  Course  of  Study  10 

German — First  Course  of  Study   10 

Guidance   14 

History  of  Intermediate  Schools  in  Boston    5 

History-Geography — First  Course  of  Study   10 

History  (separate) — First  Course  of  Study    10 

Increased  Requirements  for  Teachers     18 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GERMAN 


FIRST  UNIT 

For  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  intermediate  schools  and  classes, 
or  classes  of  beginners  in  Grade  IX 

SECOND  UNIT 
or  Grade  IX  of  intermediate  schools,  or  Grade  X  in  high  schools 


THIRD  UNIT 
For  Grades  X  or  XI  in  high  schools 


This  Course  of  Study  in  German  has  been  prepared  by  the  following 
Committee : 


Frederick  G.  Getchell,  Chairman 
Public  Latin  School 

Jessie  L.  Adams, 

Dorchester  High  School  (Girls) 

Lucy  M.  Bruhn, 

Mary  E.  Curley  School 

Albert  F.  Reed 

English  High  School 

Katharine  M.  Schubarth, 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  ex  officio, 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 


It  has  been  approved  by  the  High  School  and  Intermediate  School 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Councils. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Committee  was  to  establish  a  basis  for  co-ordinat- 
ing the  work  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools.  It  was  felt  that  the 
work  of  organizing  the  courses  would  consist  in  making  the  work  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
intermediate  schools  substantially  equivalent;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
requirements  for  second  and  third  year  classes  should  be  outlined. 

Where  intermediate  school  pupils  have  modern  language  work  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  work  of  these  two  years  taken  together 
constitutes  the  First  Unit.  Here  the  study  would  have  a  minimum  of 
five  forty-minute  periods  of  instruction  weekly  for  two  years,  with  no  pre- 
pared periods  in  the  seventh  grade  and  two  weekly  in  the  eighth  grade. 

It  may  further  happen  that  the  intermediate  school  pupil  will  not 
take  up  a  modern  language  until  the  ninth  grade.  The  committee  feels 
that  this  plan  is  inferior  to  the  preceding,  for  the  earlier  the  pupil  begins 
a  foreign  language  the  better.  If  the  work  is  taken  only  in  the  ninth  grade, 
a  minimum  of  five  forty-minute  periods  per  week  must  be  devoted  to  it. 
This  work  must  be  equivalent  to  the  work  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  together, 
and  therefore,  likewise  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  The  average  first  year 
foreign  language  course  in  high  schools  consists  of  five  forty-minute 
periods  per  week,  or  two  hundred  (200)  minutes  weekly  the  whole  year. 
This  also  constitutes  the  First  Unit. 

Ninth  grade  foreign  language,  preceded  by  language  work  of  grades 
VII  and  VIII,  constitutes  the  Second  Unit.  This  is  equivalent  to 
second  year  language  work  in  the  high  school,  which  also  constitutes 
the  Second  Unit. 

The  allotment  of  time  for  each  grade  or  each  unit  was  carefully 
considered  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  methods  followed  in  intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  respectively. 
The  plan  as  described  above  was  accepted  by  the  Committee. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT 


The  outline  of  the  First  Unit  indicates  the  minimum  of  work  to  be 
covered  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  or  in  classes  which  begin  German  in 
Grade  IX  or  later. 

I.  It  is  essential  that  correct  pronunciation  be  taught  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  method  of  pronouncing  the  vowels  should  be  given 
and  special  attention  called  to  the  consonant  sounds  which  differ  from 
English.    Concert  work  in  pronouncing  after  the  teacher  is  very  helpful. 

II.  As  the  German  type  is  so  different  from  the  English,  a  few 
lessons  will  be  necessary  to  compare  it  with  the  Latin  type  and  to  call 
attention  to  similarities  and  differences. 

III.  The  first  vocabularies  should  consist  largely  of  the  names 
of  objects  in  the  class  room  and  of  words  in  every  day  use,  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar. 

IV.  The  definite  article  must  be  learned  with  each  new  noun  presented 
to  the  pupil.  Gender  of  nouns  must  be  explained  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  studied  no  other  foreign  language. 

V.  Since  German  is  a  language  of  declensions,  more  formal  grammar 
is  necessary,  even  in  the  First  Unit,  than  in  uninflected  language.  Cases, 
should  be  explained  as  corresponding  to  English  cases.  By  using  the  cor- 
rect articles  for  subject,  object,  etc.,  with  the  given  noun,  the  article 
declensions  are  learned  with  little  effort. 

VI.  The  present  and  preterite  tenses  of  "haben,"  "sein,"  and 
'"werden"  should  be  learned  at  once,  as  well  as  the  simple  tenses  of  a 
few  common  verbs,  in  order  that  easy  sentences  of  conversation  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  possible.  The  commonest  prepositions  should  be 
given  soon,  because  their  government  of  special  cases  is  so  exact  that  the 
habit  of  using  them  correctly  should  be  formed  from  the  first.  Pronouns,, 
cardinal  numbers,  adjectives  and  a  few  adverbs  are  also  necessary  material 
for  conversation.  Each  question  asked  by  the  teacher  should  be  answered 
by  a  complete  sentence  and  the  answer  carefully  corrected.  An  exercise 
which  the  pupils  enjoy  when  they  have  gained  a  little  fluency  is  to  ask 
questions  of  each  other.  These  questons  may  be  based  upon  an  easy  text 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  questioner  should  be  ready  with  a 
reply  in  case  the  answer  given  is  not  satisfactory. 

VII.  Pupils  should  have  frequent  practice  in  giving  case,  number,, 
gender,  and  principal  parts  of  nouns;  and  person,  number,  tense  and  prin- 
cipal parts  of  verbs. 

VIII.  Games  for  reviewing  vocabulary  and  spelling,  also  number 
games,  are  interesting. 
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IX.  Memorizing  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  any  modern 
language.  In  German  the  remarkable  lyrics  of  the  language  furnish  the 
most  worth  while  material,  but  songs,  dialogs,  and  outstanding  prose  pas- 
sages may  well  be  included.  All  material  memorized  should  have  a  per- 
manent value.  In  each  unit  a  number  of  suitable  selections  will  be  listed 
which  may  prove  helpful  to  some  teachers. 

X.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pages  of  easy  German  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  in  this  unit.  Constant  practice  in  reading  aloud  is 
necessary.  At  first  there  should  be  considerable  translation  into  English. 
Later,  the  easiest  passages,  if  clearly  understood,  may  be  read  in  German 
only  and  questions  asked  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  Anecdotes  and  sim- 
ple attractive  stories,  in  which  the  German  language  is  so  rich,  will  furnish 
ample  material  for  interesting  reading. 

XI.  Dictation  should  be  given  slowly  and  clearly.  Material  which 
is  familiar  may  be  used,  or  if  it  is  new  it  should  consist  of  simple  words 
and  expressions.  This  helps  to  visualize  the  sounds  and  gives  practise 
in  spelling. 

XII.  All  composition  should  consist  of  easy  sentences  based  on  vo- 
cabularies and  constructions  which  have  been  carefully  explained. 
Exercises  from  English  into  German  should  generally  be  written  and 
compared  with  corrected  work  upon  the  blackboard. 

XIII.  After  a  few  months  some  teachers  will  wish  to  teach  German 
script.  It  is  easily  learned  and  many  pupils  take  a  worth  while  interest  in 
it.  It  should  not,  however,  be  over-emphasized  and  teachers  with  strictly 
preparatory  classes  may  feel  justified  in  passing  it  over  entirely. 
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FIRST  UNIT 
GRAMMAR 

Note:  For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  teacher  the  points-, 
of  grammar  to  be  taught  in  this  unit  have  been  placed  together.  This, 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  must  teach  in  the  order  given,  but  that 
the  work  of  the  unit  must  cover  these  points. 

The  essentials  of  grammar  should  be  presented  as  clearly  and 
concisely  as  possible,  and,  in  this  unit,  must  be  taught  almost  entirely 
in  English. 

Points  to  be  Developed 

I.  Article. 

a.  Definite  and  indefinite. 

b.  Gender  and  number. 


II.  Nouns. 

a.  Gender  and  number. 

b.  Classes. 

c.  Declensions  ("Der"  and  "ein"  words  should  be  introduced 
early  for  much  practice  and  repetition.) 

III.  Pronouns. 

a.  Personal  -  gender,  number. 

b.  Interrogative. 

c.  Relative. 

d.  Terms  of  address  -  du,  ihr,  Sie. 

e.  Possessive. 

f.  Demonstrative. 


IV.  Adjective. 

a.  Descriptive  -  declensions. 

b.  Cardinal. 

c.  Ordinal. 

d.  Possessive. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Verbs. 

Principal  parts. 

Auxiliaries  -  haben,  sein,  werden. 

Weak  (loben,  lobte,  gelobt),  with  much  early  practice  on 
such  common  verbs  as: 
loben  fragen 
lieben  holen 
lachen  leben 
horen  wohnen 
sagen  zeigen 


glauben 

lernen 

brauchen 

spielen 

weinen 
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ci.  Tenses  -  present,  past  (imperfect),  present  perfect,  past 
perfect,  future,  future  perfect.  (Forms:  simple,  progressive 
and  emphatic  in  English  -  simple  in  German). 

e.  Strong,  with  much  early  practice  on  such  common  verbs  as  : 


sehen 

sah 

gesehen 

sprechen 

sprach 

gesprochen 

finden 

fand 

gefunden 

lesen 

las 

gelesen 

tun 

tat 

getan 

schreiben 

schrieb 

geschrieben 

stehen 

stand 

gestanden 

verstehen 

verstand 

verstanden 

(Tenses  as  above). 

f.  Verbs  that  take  "sein"  as  auxiliary  instead  of  "haben"  such 
as : 

bleiben  kommen  sterben 

gehen  sein  werden 

(Tenses  as  above). 

g.  Imperative  in  formal  and  familiar  address. 

h.  The  simplest  uses  of  the  subjunctive  for  recognition  only. 

\  I.  Prepositions. 

With  dative:  aus,  bei,  mit,  nach,  von,  zu. 

W  ith  accusative:  durch,  fur,  gegen,  ohne,  um,  wider. 

With  dative  or  accusative:  an,  auf,  hinter,  neben,  in,  liber, 

unter,  vor,  zwischen. 

With  genitive:  trotz,  wahrend. 

VII.    Conjunctions,  coordinating  and  subordinating. 

VIII.    The  three  word  orders  -  normal,  inverted,  transposed. 
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Vocabulary  for  the  First  Unit 


Hauptworter 


der  Abend 

die 

Farbe 

der  Herr 

der  Anfang 

die 

Feder 

das  Herz 

die  Antwort 

der 

Fehler 

der  Hof 

der  Anzug 

das 

Feld 

das  Holz 

der  Apfel 

das 

Fenster 

der  Hund 

der  Arm 

die 

Ferien 

der  Hunger 

die  Aufgabe 

das 

Feuer 

der  Hut 

das  Auge 

der 

Finger 

das  Jahr 

der  Backer 

der  Fisch 

der  Junge 

der  Bahnhof 

die 

Flasche 

der  Kaffee 

der  Bauer 

das 

Fleisch 

die  Kartoffel 

der  Baum 

der 

Fluss 

die  Katze 

die  Bedeutung 

die 

Frage 

das  Kind 

das  Bein 

die 

Frau 

die  Kirche 

das  Beispiel 

das 

Fraulein 

die  Klasse 

der  Berg 

der 

Fremde 

das  Kleid 

der  Besuch 

die 

Freude 

der  Knabe 

das  Bett 

der 

Freund 

das  Knie 

die  Bibliothek 

das 

Friihstiick 

der  Knopf 

das  Bild 

der 

Fuchs 

der  Kopf 

die  Birne 

der 

Fuss 

der  Korb 

das  Blatt 

die 

Gabel 

der  Kragen 

der  Bleistift 

der 

Garten 

die  Kreide 

die  Blume 

der 

Gartner 

der  Krieg 

der  Brief 

der 

Geburtstag 

die  Kiiche 

das  Brot 

das 

Geld 

der  Kuchen 

der  Bruder 

das 

Geschenk 

die  Kuh 

das  Buch 

die  Geschichte 

der  Laden 

die  Butter 

das 

Glas 

das  Land 

die  Cousine 

die 

Glocke 

das  Leben 

das  Dach 

das 

Gold 

der  Lehrer 

die  Decke 

der 

Gott 

die  Leute 

der  Doktor 

der  Graf 

das  Licht 

das  Dorf 

das 

Gras 

die  Liebe 

der  Durst 

die 

Grossmutter 

das  Lied 

die  Ecke 

der  Grossvater 

der  Loffel 

das  Ei 

das 

Haar 

die  Luft 

das  Eis 

der 

Hals 

das  Madchen 

die  Eltern 

die 

Hand 

der  Mann 

das  Ende 

der 

Handschuh 

der  Mantel 

der  Esel 

das  Haupt 

das  Marchen 

der  Fall 

das 

Haus 

die  Mark 

die  Familie 

das 

Heft 

der  Markt 
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die  Maus 

die  Reihe 

die  Tafel 

das  Meer  % 

die  Reise 

der  Tag 

das  Messer 

der  Ring 

die  Tante 

die  Milch 

der  Rock 

die  Tasche 

die  JVlinute 

der  Riicken 

die  Tasse 

der  Mittag 

das  Salz 

der  Teller 

der  IVlorgen 

der  Satz 

das  Theater 

der  TVTiind 

das  Schiff 

das  Tier 

Hip  IVTiisik 

das  Schloss 

die  Tinte 

die  A I  utter 

der  Schnee 

der  Tisch 

dip 

der  Schneider 

die  Tochter 

der  iNachbar 

der  Schuh 

die  Treppe 

der  Nachmittag 

die  Schule 

das  Tuch 

die  Nacht 

der  Schiiler 

die  Ttir 

der  Name 

die  Schwester 

der  Uberzieher 

die  Nase 

der  See 

die  Uhr 

der  Ofen 

die  See 

der  Vater 

das  Ohr 

die  Seite 

der  Vetter 

der  Onkel 

der  Sohn 

der  Vogel 

der  Ort 

der  Soldat 

das  Volk 

das  Paar 

die  Sonne 

der  Vormittag 

das  Papier 

das  Spiel 

der  Wafen 

der  Pfennig 

die  Sprache 

der  Wald 

das  Pferd 

der  Staat 

d  1  P          T)  c\ 

das  Pfund 

die  Stadt 

das  Wasser 

der  Platz 

der  Stein 

der  Weg 

die  Post 

der  Stock 

die  Weihnacht 

der  Prinz 

die  Strasse 

die  Welt 

das  Pult 

das  Stuck 

das  Werk 

der  Punkt 

der  Stuhl 

das  Wetter 

die  Regel 

die  Stunde 

der  Wind 

der  Regen 

die  Woche 
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die  Wohnung 
das  Wort 
der  Wunsch 


die  Zeile 
die  Zeit 
das  Zimmer 


der  Zucker 
#der  Zug 


Die  Monate 


der  Januar 
Februar 
Marz 
April 
Mai 
Juni 


der  Juli 
August 
September 
Oktober 
November 
Dezember 


Die  Wochentage 


der  Sonntag 
"  Montag 
"  Dienstag 
"  Mittwoch 


der  Donnerstag 

"  Freitag 

"  Samstag 

"  Sonnabend 


Die  Jahreszeiten 

der  Winter  der  Sommer 

"    Friihling  "  Herbst 


"Dieser"  Worter 

der,  die,  das 

jeder 

jener 

mancher 

solcher 

welcher 


"Ein"  Worter 

mein,  unser 
dein,  euer 
sein,  ihr 
kein 
Ihr 


Lander  und  Leute 


das  Amerika 
das  Deutschland 
das  England, 
das  Frankreich 


der  Amerikaner 
der  Deutsche 
der  Englander 
der  Franzose 
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Eigenschaftsworter 


oil 
all 

kair. 

o  1+- 

alt 

L-1  o  r 

Kiar 

ander 

klein 

arm 

krank 

artig 

kurz 

beide 

1  q  n  cr 

blau 

langbciiii 

bose 

lout 

b  raun 

breit 

ietzt 

tit-  U  LbLIl 

link 
11I1K 

dick 

miide 

dumm 

nah 

dunkel 

natiirhch 

diinn 

neu 

einige 

niedrig 

englisch 

recht 

erst 

reich 

f  alsch 

richtig 

IdUl 

rot 

f  e  rn 

rund 

ierug 

SCIllcLIl  L 

fl  piss  if 

cp  n  -n  pi  1 

f  rei 

schwach 

f  remd 

schwa  rz 

1 1  Ull 

schwer 

trun 

spat 

ganz 

stai  k 

geio 

Still 

fran 

gi  au 

siiss 

gross 

tief 

griin 

treu 

gut 

viel 

halb 

voll 

heiss 

wahr 

hell 

weiss 

hoch 

weit 

jung 

wenig 
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anfangen 

ankommen 

aufstehen 

befehlen 

sich  befinden 

bekommen 

beschreiben 

bitten 

bleiben 

essen 

fahren 

fallen 

finden 

fressen 

geben 

halten 


antworten 

arbeiten 

aufhoren 

aufmachen 

bauen 

bedeuten 

besuchen 

beten 

blitzen 

brauchen 

danken 

donnern 

eilen 

entschuldigen 

erzahlen 

fragen 

sich  freuen 

fiihren 

furchten 

gebrauchen 


Zeitworter 
I.  Starke 

heissen 

helfen 

kommen 

lassen 

laufen 

lesen 

liegen 

liigen 

nehmen 

reiten 

rufen 

schlafen 

schlagen 

schliessen 

schreiben 

schwimmen 

sehen 

II.  Schwache 

glauben 

heiraten 

hoffen 

holen 

horen 

kaufen 

kehren 

klingeln 

klopfen 

kochen 

kosten 

lachen 

leben 

legen  (sich) 

lehren 

lieben 

loben 

machen 

ofTnen 


singen 

sitzen 

sprechen 

springen 

stehen 

steigen 

sterben 

tragen 

treten 

trinken 

tun 

vergessen 

verlieren 

verstehen 

wachsen 

waschen 


regnen 

ruhen 

sao-en 

schicken 

schneien 

setzen  (sich) 

spielen 

stecken 

stellen 

suchen 

iibersetzen 

verkaufen 

wachen 

wandern 

warten 

wohnen 

wiinschen 

zahlen 

zeigen 

zumachen 
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III.    Irregular  and  mixed 


brennen 

rennen 

brlngen 

sein 

denken 

senden 

diirfen 

sollen 

haben 

vvenden 

konnen 

iverden 

mogen 

wissen 

miissen 

wollen 

nennen 

Umstandsworter 

also 

hier 

auch 

hinab 

auswendig 

hinaus 

bald 

hinein 

da 

dadurch 

jetzt 

dafiir 

links 

davon 

los 

daher 

mehr 

dahin 

morgen 

damit 

nein 

dann 

nicht 

daraus 

nie 

darin 

noch 

dazu 

nun 

doch 

nur 

einmal 

oben 

endlich 

rechts 

fort 

so 

gern 

unten 

gestern 

wann 

herab 

wie 

herein 

wo 

heute 

wohl 
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IDIOMS  AND  EXPRESSIONS  FOR  FIRST  UNIT 
With  prepositions,  mainly  motion  and  rest: 

An  an  die  Tafel,  das  Fenster,  die  Tiir,  eine  Briicke  (einen  Bach), 
die  Arbeit  gehen.  an  die  Tiir  klopfen.  sich  an  denTisch  setzen. 
an  einem  Nachmittag.  am  Abend,  Sonntag,  Morgen,  ersten 
Januar.    am  Ende,  (gleich)  am  Anfang. 

auf         auf  das  Land,  eine  Reise,  die  Post  gehen. 
auf  der  Strasse,  auf  Reisen  sein.. 
auf  Seite  27.       auf  einmal.       auf  deutsch. 

bei  bei  Tisch.    bei  seinen  Eltern. 

in  in  die  Schi.le,  die  Stadt,  ins  Konzert  gehen. 

in  jener  Strasse  wohnen.    im  Bett  bleiben. 
im  Januar,  Marz. 

nach       nach  Hause,  Boston,  England,  der  Schule  gehen. 

zu  zu  Bett,  zur  Schule  gehen. 

zu  Hause  bleiben. 

zu  Weihnachten  (Ostern).     zu  Fuss.     zum  Beispicl. 
Unclassified: 


abends  (des)  abends,  morgens 

all  alle  zwei  (drei)  Jahre,  Tage 

allein  ganz  allein 

anstatt  anstatt  nach  Hause  zu  kommen 

anziehen  die  Schuhe  an  (aus)  ziehen 

auf  auf  und  ab  gehen 

aussehen  er  sieht  blass  aus 

auswendig  auswendig  lernen  (wissen) 

bitte  bitte 

bitten  er  bat  mich  urn  das  Buch 

bleiben  er  blieb  stehen 

Dank  grossen,  vielen,  besten  Dank 

danken  danke  schon 

den  den  zweiten  Mai 

denken  er  denkt  an  seinen  Bruder 

Durst  Durst,  Hunger  haben 

ebenso  er  ist  ebenso  gut  wie  sie 

einschlafen  er  ist  eingeschlafen 

essen  zu  Mittag  (Abend)  essen 

freuen  das  freut  ihn.    er  freut  sich  iiber 

gar  gar  kein,  nicht,  nichts 
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geben 

es  gibt 

gehen 

wie  geht  es  ihm,  ihnen 

gern 

er  hat  es  gern.    er  spielt  (singt)  gern 

gestern 

gestern  abend,  morgen,  nachmittag 
ein  Glas  Wasser  trinken 

Glas 

gut 

guten  Abend,  Tag,  Morgen.    gute  Nacht 

Hand 

er  hat  es  in  der  Hand 

heissen 

wie  (was)  heisst  das 

herein 

herein 

heute 

heute  abend,  morgen,  mittag.    heute  friih 

bin 

hin  und  her 

i  miner 

immer  besser,  schlechter 
er  hat  keinen  Cent  bei  sich 

kein 

kennen 

kennen,  wissen 

konnen 

er  kann  Deutsch 

lang 

ein  Jahr  (eine  Stunde)  lang 

Iassen 

lassen  Sie  uns  das  tun.    tun  wir  das 

leben 

es  lebe  der  Konig,  Amerika 

legen 

legen,  liegen,  liigen 

er  (es)  tut  mir  leid.    es  tut  mir  leid  um  ll 

leid 

lh 

los 

was  ist  los 

mehr 

kein  Geld  mehr 

noch 

noch  einmal.    geben  Sie  mir  noch  eins. 
zwei  riund  Zucker 

riund 

Platz 

er  nahm  Platz 

recht 

er  hat  recht  (unrecht).    das  ist  ihm  recht 

schamen 

er  schamt  sich  seines  Bruders 

setzen 

setzen,  sitzen 

so 

so  gross  wie 

sollen 

er  soil  reich  sein 

sondern 

er  ist  kein  —  sondern  — 

Spaziergang 

einen  Spaziergang  machen 

Stuck 

ein  Stuck  Papier 

Student 

er  ist  Student,  Lehrer 

suchen 

er  sucht  seinen  Hut 

Tag 

acht  Tage 

f  T1 

Uhr 

wieviel  Uhr  ist  es.    um  wieviel  Uhr  kam  er 

Uhr 

die  Uhr  geht  vor  (nach) 

nm 

um  halb  acht.    ein  viertel  vor  (nach)  eins 

(zwei) 

um  sieben  Uhr.    um  etwas  zu  finden 

von 

von  acht  bis  neun 

vor 

vor  zwei  Jahren,  Tagen,  Stunden 

wahr 

nicht  wahr 

vvarten 

er  wartete  auf  mich 

was 

was  fur  ein  Mann 

weder 

weder  —  noch 

weg 

auf  dem  Weg  zur  Schule 
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weh  der  Kopf  tut  ihm  weh 

weit  er  redete  weiter 

wenn  wenn,  als,  warm 

wer  wer  reich  1st,  ist  nicht— 

Wiedersehen  auf  Wiedersehen 

wo  wo,  wohin,  woher 

wohl  es  ist  ihm  wohl.    leben  Sic  wohl.  jiuvohl 


MEMORY  SELECTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT 


Heidenroslein    Goethe 

Der  gute  Kamerad    Uhland 

Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume    Heine 

Die  Lorelei    Heine 

O  Tannenbaum    Zarnack 

Stille  Nacht      Mohr 

Barbarossa    Ruckert 

Gefunden    Goethe 

Miide  bin  ich    Hensel 

Vergissmeinnicht    Fallersleben 

Du,  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen    Volkslied 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND  UNIT 


Note.  This  unit  comprises  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  in  the  inter- 
mediate school  when  preceded  by  two  years  of  the  study  of  German,  or 
li  e  work  of  the  second  year  in  the  high  school. 

METHOD 
I.  Review 

The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  Second  Unit  should  be  spent  largely 
in  a  thorough  review  of  the  work  of  the  First  Unit  in  order  to  strengthen 
all  weak  points. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  review  is  taking  place,  some  new  material 
must  be  given  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  work.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  language  of  the  class  room  be  German,  except  for  explanations  which 
may  require  the  use  of  English. 

II.  Composition 

In  a  very  easy  way  composition  was  begun  in  the  First  Unit;  now  the 
work  must  be  made  broader  in  its  scope.  The  exercises  contained  in  the 
grammars  and  in  the  reading  texts  often  give  good  drill  in  compositon. 
Compostion  should  often  furnish  drill  on  the  most  necessary  points  in 
grammar. 

III.  Reading 

Reading  aloud  should  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
unit.  In  general,  it  will  form  a  part  of  each  lesson.  The  amount  of 
reading  done  in  this  unit  should  be  not  less  than  two  hundred  (200)  pages 
and  seldom  more  than  three  hundred  (300).  The  amount  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  will  decide  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
class.  The  choice  of  suitable  texts  is  here  of  great  importance.  They 
should  be  easy  enough  so  that  the  pupil  will  have  a  feeling  of  growing 
mastery  and  achievement. 

IV.  Translation 
In  this  unit  much  formal  translation  is  advisable. 

V.  Memorizing 

It  is  always  desirable  to  learn  a  few  short  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  pupils  enjoy  learning  and  reciting  poems  that  they  can  un- 
derstand. Suggested  poetry  selections  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  work 
of  this  unit. 
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Note.  The  requirements  for  the  Second  Unit  conform  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  colleges  for  the  second  year  work.  Except  for  the 
more  difficult  uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  conditional  modes,  the  grammar 
work  is  largely  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  First  Unit.  A  change  in  texts 
is  advisable,  however,  in  order  to  broaden  the  language  experience  of  the 
pupil  and  add  interest  to  the  work. 

The  points  to  be  strengthened  in  the  review  and  the  new  grammar 
points  to  be  taught  are  as  follows: 

I.  Review. 

a.  General  drill  in  pronunciation,  including  a  review  of  syllabica- 
tion. 

b.  Inflection  of  article,  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb,  as 
learned  in  First  Unit. 

c.  Rules  of  agreement. 

d.  A  thorough  review  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  First  Unit,  using  it  in 

sentences  and  oral  pratice. 

II.  Grammar. 

a.  Noun. 

1.    Irregular  nouns  stressed.    (List)    Herr,  Herz,  etc. 

b.  Adjective. 

1.  Review  strong,  weak  and  mixed  declensions  with  "der"  and 
"ein"  words;  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  with  in- 
creased stress  upon  irregularities. 

c.  Pronouns. 

1.  Personal  and  reflexive. 

2.  Possessive.  The  omission  in  German  of  the  common  English 
uses  of  the  possessives  with  parts  of  body  and  articles  of 
clothing  is  to  be  stressed. 

3.  Demonstrative.  Use  as  personal  pronoun. 

4.  Relative.    Use  of  "wer"  and  "was". 

d.  Verb. 

1.  Review  weak  and  strong  verbs. 

2.  Uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  conditional  modes. 

3.  All  irregular  verbs  in  the  vocabulary  to  be  learned. 

4.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  all  ordinary  uses  of  the 
modals. 

e.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  as  they  occur  in  reading  should  be 
given  recognition.  The  more  common  ones  taught  in  the  First 
Unit  should  be  reviewed.  Special  drill  should  be  given  on  uses 
of  "wenn",  "wann",  "als". 

f.  Word  order.  Constant  drill  on  inverted  and  transposed  word 
order  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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VOCABULARY  FOR  THE  SECOND  UNIT 
Hauptworter 


die  Absicht 
die  Angst 
der  Arbeiter 
die  Art 
der  Ausdruck 
der  Bach 
der  Beamte 
der  Befehl 
die  Beziehung 
die  Bibel 
die  Bildung 
der  Blick 
das  Blut 
der  Boden 
die  Briicke 
der  Burger 
der  Charakter 
der  Dichter 
der  Diener 
der  Dienst 
der  Druck 
das  Dutzend 
die  Ehre 
der  Einwohner 
die  Eisenbahn 
die  Entfernung 
die  Erde 
der  Erfolg 
die  Erklarung 
das  Fach 
die  Fahne 
die  Fahrt 
die  Fassung 
der  Feind 
die  Flache 
die  Folge 
die  Forderung 
der  Friede 
die  Frucht 
der  Fiihrer 
die  Furcht 
der  Furst 
der  Gang 


der  Gast 
der  Gebrauch 
der  Gedanke 
die  Gefahr 
das  Gefiihl 
die  Gegend 
der  Gegenstand 
die  Gegenwart 
der  Gegner 
der  Geist 
die  Gelegenheit 
das  Geriicht 
das  Geschaft 
die  Gesellschaft 
das  Gesetz 
das  Gesicht 
die  Gewalt 
das  Gewicht 
das  Gewitter 
der  Gipfel 
der  Glaube 
das  Gliick 
die  Grenze 
die  Grosse 
der  Grund 
die  Halfte 
die  Haltung 
der  Handel 
das  Heer 
die  Heimat 
der  Held 
die  Hilfe 
die  Hoffnung 
die  Hohe 
die  Idee 
der  Inhalt 
die  Insel 
das  Interesse 
der  Jager 
die  Jugend 
der  Kahn 
der  Kampf 
die  Kenntnis 
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der  Korper 

die  Rechnung 

die  Kraft 

die  Rede 

der  Kreis 

die  Regierung 

die  Kunst 

das  Reich 

der  Kiinstler 

der  Reiter 

die  Lage 

der  Richter 

die  Lust 

die  Richtung 

die  Macht 

der  Ritter 

das  Mai 

der  Ruf 

der  Maler 

die  Ruhe 

der  Mangel 

die  Sache 

die  Masse 

die  Sammlung 

die  Mauer 

der  Schatten 

die  Meile 

der  Schein 

die  Meinung 

das  Schicksal 

der  Meister 

die  Schlacht 

die  Menge 

der  Schmerz 

das  Mitglied 

die  Schonheit 

die  Mitte 

das  Schreien 

das  Mittel 

der  Schritt 

die  Miihe 

die  Schuld 

das  Muster 

der  Schutz 

der  Mut 

die  Schwierigkeit 

die  Nachricht 

die  Seele 

die  Nahe 

die  Sicherheit 

der  Name 

der  Sieg 

die  Nation 

der  Sinn 

die  Natur 

die  Sitzung 

der  Nebel 

die  Sorge 

der  Neffe 

der  Spaziergang 

die  Neigung 

die  Spitze 

der  Norden 

der  Spruch 

die  Not 

der  Stand 

der  Ochs 

die  Stelle 

das  Opfer 

der  Stern 

der  Osten 

das  Steuer 

die  Ostern 

die  Steuer 

die  Pflicht 

die  Stimme 

die  Post 

die  Stimmung 

der  President 

der  Stoff 

der  Preis 

die  Storung 

die  Probe 

die  Strafe 

die  Priifung 

der  Streit 

die  Quelle 

die  Stube 

der  Rat 

die  Stufe 

der  Raum 

der  Sturm 

das  Rechnen 

der  Siiden 
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die  oumme 

die  Verfassung 

das  Tal 

(ddb  vergiiugen 

der  Teil 

die  Versammlung 

uer  i  (ju. 

Ucl    v  ei  b  ULI1 

der  Ton 

der  Verwandte 

der  l  raum 

das  Viertel 

die  Tugend 

die  wane 

uer  i  urm 

tiie  vv  arine 

die  Uberzeugung 

die  Weile 

die  Ubung 

die  Welle 

das  Ufer 

das  Wesen 

npr  T  i m c t a n n 

Has  T^ncliirlc 

der  Wille 

QIC    UI11  V  Cl  blldl 

c\  i        \  \I  i  r*    n  n  Cr 
U.IC  VVlIKUIlg 

der  Unterricht 

der  Wirt 

der  Unterschied 

das  Wunder 

die  Untersuchung 

der  Wunsch 

die  Ursache 

die  Zeichnung 

das  Urteil 

das  Ziel 

die  Verbindung 

der  Zweck 

Eigenschaftsworter 


angenehm 

freundlich 

aufmerksam 

frisch 

bequem 

frohlich 

bereit 

gemein 

beriihmt 

genau 

beschaftigt 

genug 

bestimmt 

gesund 

dankbar 

gewiss 

derselbe 

gliicklich 

deutlich 

heilig 

dicht 

herrlich 

durstig 

hiibsch 

edel 

inner 

eigen 

king 

einfach 

kiihl 

einsam 

leer 

einzeln 

leise 

einzig 

lustig 

entfernt 

meist 

ernst 

moglich 

ewig 

mutig 

fein 

nass 

fest 

noti^r 
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niitzlich 

tot 

offen 

trocken 

uolitisch 

r 

libel 

reif 

vollstandig 

rein 

vorig 

ruhig 

weich 

saner 

wert 

schmutzig 

.  wichtig 

selten 

wirklich 

blLIlcI 

W  U I  U.  1  g 

stolz 

zornig 

streng 

zufrieden 

teuer 

l)ip  / pitwrirtpr 

iylC   djClLVVUi  LCI 

otarke 

anhalten 

schaffen 

anziehen 

scheiden 

behalten 

scheinen 

beissen 

schiessen 

besitzen 

schneiden 

beweisen 

schweigen 

binden 

sinken 

brechen 

stattfinden 

bringen 

stehlen 

einladen 

streiten 

empfangen 

treffen 

enthalten 

treiben 

entscheiden 

verbieten 

fliessen 

verbinden 

frieren 

vergehen 

gebieten 

verlassen 

gelten 

verschwinden 

gelingen 

versprechen 

giessen 

vorkommen 

greifen 

weichen 

hangen 

we  r  fen 

heben 

weisen 

leiden 

Ziehen 

pfeifen 

zwingen 

reissen 
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Schwache 


achten 

malen 

andern 

meinen 

a^ufwachen 

merken 

begleiten 

messen 

bereiten 

nahern 

bestimmen 

niitzen 

bewegen 

ordnen 

bezahlen 

pllegen 

bilden 

rauchen 

bliihen 

recnnen 

dauern 

reden 

decken 

regeln 

dienen 

regen 

driicken 

regieren 

sich  erinnern 

retten 

erklaren 

nchten 

erreichen 

ruhren 

erlauben 

sammeln 

erstaunen 

schaden 

erwacnen 

schamen 

erwarten 

i 

schauen 

erwidern 

schenken 

fassen 

schiitteln 

fehlen 

schiitzen 

r  i  _  

lolgen 

sorgen 

iordern 

storen 

lumen 

strafen 

gebraucnen 

• 

streben 

gehorchen 

stiitzen 

gehoren 

tot  en 

geniigen 

trennen 

gewohnen 

uben 

glanzen 

uberraschen 

griissen 

urteilen 

handeln 

verdienen 

hangen 

verhalten 

hindern 

verlangen 

hiiten 

wahlen 

interessieren 

wechseln 

irren 

weinen 

jagen 

wundern 

kampfen 

zweifeln 

lacheln 
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Umstandsworter 


ausserdem 

fast 

besonders 

fertig 

bisher 

ear 

dabei 

gerade 

desto 

gleich 

draussen 

her 

drinnen 

hin 

durchaus 

innen 

eben 

je 

ebenso 

kaum 

eigentlich 

sonst 

einst 

vielleicht 

entlang 

zwar 

etwa 

IDIOMS  AND  EXPRESSIONS  FOR  UNIT  TWO 
Prepositional  in  various  relations: 

an  an  jenem  Tag.    am  Tage.    die  Sterne  am  Himmel.    er  starb 

an  der  Krankheit.    ich  telephonierte  an  ihn. 
auf         auf  die  Jagd,  den  Markt,  das  Schloss  gehen.    auf  der  Welt,  auf 

drei  Monate.      auf  diese,  keine,  solche  Weise.    er  ist  bose  auf 

mich.    ich  bin  stolz  auf  ihn.    sich  auf  den  Weg  machen.  aufs 

schonste,  beste. 
aus         aus  Deutschland,  Berlin, 
bei  er  hat  es  bei  sich.    er  denkt  bei  sich. 

gegen     gegen  Morgen. 

in  in  die  Fremde,  die  Oper,  den  Park,  die  Schweiz  gehen.   ins  Freie, 

Gebirge,  Theater  gehen.  ins  Deutsche  iibersetzen.  im  ganzen. 
in  der  Tat. 

mit        mit  der  Eisenbahn,  dem  Zug. 

nach       nach  dem  Artzt  schicken.    der  Reihe  nach.  (nach)  der  Zeitung 

(nach). 
ohne       ohne  das  zu  tun. 

iiber       iiber  Boston  nach  N.  Y.    heute  iiber  acht  Tage.    erstaunt  iiber. 

sie  lachte  iiber  ihn.    er  spottete  iiber  mich. 
unter     unter  diesen  Bikhern,  Mannern. 

vor         er  zitterte  vor  Zorn,  Kalte.   er  lachte  vor  Freude.  sie  hatte  Angst 
vor  ihm. 

wegen     beriihmt  wegen  seiner  Schonheit. 

zu  zu  Pferd,  Schiff.    zum  Gliick.    zum  ersten  (zweiten)  mal.  zu 

jener  Zeit.  zur  rechten  Zeit  ein  Geschenk  zu  seinem  Geburts- 
tag.    er  las  es  zu  Ende.    ich  bin  gleich  zu  Ende. 
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Unclassified: 


Abschied  bald  danach  nahm  er  Abschied 

Acht  er  gab  Acht  darauf,  auf  ihn 

ahnlich  er  ist  seinem  Vater  ahnlich 

allerlei  allerlei  Spiele,  Sachen 

amusieren  sich  amiisieren 

anfangen  er  fing  an  zu  lesen 

ankommen  er  kam  auf  dem  Bahnhof  an 

Antwort  eine  Antwort  auf  eine  Frage  geben 

argern  er  argerte  sich  daruber,  iiber  die  Frage 

bald  bald  darauf,  danach 

befinden  wie  befinden  Sie  sich.  er  befand  sich  in  einem  — 

begegnen  begegnen,  treffen 

Begriff  er  ist  im  Begriff  das  zu  tun 

Berl  mer  ein  Berliner,  Bostoner  Laden 

best  sein  Bestes  tun 

bis  bis  zum  achten  Marz,  Juni 

bitten  er  bat  mich  zu  gehen 

dann  dann  und  wann 

das  zweimal,  dreimal  das  Jahr,  den  Monat,  die  Woche. 

das,  es  sind  meine  Biicher 

denken  was  denken  Sie  von  ihm 

Deutschland  eine  Stadt  Deutschlands 

ein  einer  dieser  Manner 

einbilden  er  bildet  sich  ein,  dass  — 

einmal  nicht  einmal 

einsteigen  einsteigen.  eingestiegen 

entlang  er  ging  den  Fluss  entlang 

entweder  entweder  —  oder 

erholen  er  erholte  sich  von  dem  Fieber 

erinnern  er  erinnerte  sich  daran,  dessen 

erst  er  kam  erst  sieben  Uhr  an 

fehlen  was  fehlt  ihm.    fehlt  ihm  (et)  was 

Ferien  die  Ferien  sind  vorbei 

fertig  er  bringt  es  fertig.    er  ist  fertig 

Frage  auf  eine  Frage  antworten 

eine  Frage  beantworten 

er  stellt  eine  Frage  auf  ihn 

er  fragte  nach  meinem  Bruder 

freuen  er  freut  sich  darauf,  auf  die  Ferien 

frieren  es  friert  mich 

froh  froh  daruber 

fiirchten  er  furchtet,  dass — 

er  furchtet  sich  vor  dem  Hunde 

ganz  ganz,  halb  Deutschland,  Berlin 
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Geburtstag 

gestern  hatte  er  Geburtstag 

gefallen 

es  gefallt  mir  hier 

gehen 

das  gent  nicht 

gehoren 

1               1   ••             •                 1           rp"  i 

das  genort  mir,  zu  dem  liscn 

gelingen 

es  gelang  ihm  das  zu  tun 

Geschichte 

eine  Geschichte  erzahlen 

glauben 

er  glaubt  ihm 

Grad 

im  hochsten  Grade 

griissen 

er  lasst  griissen 

gut 

er  ist  ihr  gut 

das  Gute,  Schlechte 

haben 

was  hat  er 

halb 

halb.    die  Halfte 

halten 

eine  Rede,  Predigt  halten 

er  halt  ihn  fur  dumm,  einen  OfTizier 

helfen 

i        i  •  i  r.       *  i 

das  hint  nichts 

i 

neute 

i  i 
heute  noch 

hoffentlich 

hoffentlich  geht  es  ihm  gut 

horen 

er  horte,  sah  ihn  kommen 

immer 

immer  noch 

ja 

das  ist  ja  schlimm 

je 

je  mehr  —  desto  weniger 

Klasse 

eine  r  ahrkarte  erster,  zweiter  Klasse 

IT  1 

Klavier 

sie  spielte  Klavier 

konnen 

so  scnnell,  gut,  wie  er  nur  konnte 

er  kann  nichts  dalur 

kiimmern 

er  kummert  sich  urn  ihn 

Jassen 

er  liess  sich  einen  Rock  machen 

er  liess  seine  Uhr  fallen 

lernen 

er  lernte  ihn  kennen 

letzt 

letztes  Jahr,  letzte  Woche,  letzten  Monat 

lieb 

er  hat  sie,  es  lieb,  heber,  am  liebsten 

mancner 

mancner  Mann 

meist 

die  meisten  Manner 

meistens 

meistens  sind  sie  gut 

Menge 

eine  Menge  Leute 

mitten 

mitten,  oben,  unten  auf  dem  Bilde 

mogen 

ich  mochte  (gern)  das  tun 

moglich 

so  schnell  wie  moglich  gehen 

miide 

er  ist  des  Arbeitens  miide 

Miihe 

er  gab  sich  grosse  Miihe 

nach 

nach  und  nach 

Nahe 

in  der  Nahe  des  Hauses 

namens 

ein  Mann  namens  Schmidt 

nicht 

nicht  nur  —  sondern  (auch) 

nichts 

nichts  Neues,  Altes.    was  gibts  Neues 

nur 

denken  Sie  nur 
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oben  er  ist  oben,  geht  nach  oben 

Paar  Paar.  paar 

sagen  er  sagte  mir.    er  sagte  zu  mir 

er  sagte  ihm,  dass  er  es  tun  sollte 

schreiben  er  schrieb  ihm  einen  Brief,  einen  Brief  an  ihn 

schon  ich  wohne  schon  drei  Jahre  hier 

schuldig  er  ist  mir  drei  Taler  schuldig 

sein  sei  (seien  Sie)  so  gut  und  bringen  Sie  — 

so  so  ein  — .    so  etwas 

sobald  sobald  er  mich  sah 

sollen  er  soli  gehen.    was  soil  das 

spazieren  er  geht,  fahrt,  reitet  spazieren 

sprechen  von  ihm,  iiber  ihn  sprechen 

tragen  sie  trug  schone  Kleider 

Universitat  Professor  an,  Student  auf  der  Universitat 

verbringen  er  verbrachte  den  ganzen  Tag  da 

verstehen  das  versteht  sich  (von  selbst) 

voll  voll  Freude,  Angst 

vorbei  er  ging  an  dem  Hause  vorbei 

vorlesen  er  las  die  Aufgabe  vor 

Weg  er  ging  seines  Weges 

wenn  wenn  —  auch 

wollen  er  will  reich  sein.     er  wollte  eben  fortgehen 

Wort  die  Worte.    die  Worter 

zeigen  er  zeigte  auf  das  Bild 

Zeit  die  hochste  Zeit.    eine  langere  Zeit 

zuliebe  ihm,  den  Kindern  zuliebe 

zumute  es  ist,  wird  ihm  traurig,  froh  zumute 


MEMORY  SELECTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  SECOND  UNIT 


Wandrers  Nachtlied    Goethe 

Ein  gleiches    Goethe 

Erinnerung    Goethe 

Einkehr    Uhland 

Erlkonig    Goethe 

Das  zerbrochene  Ringlein   EichendorfF 

Leise  zieht  durch  mein  Gemiit   Heine 

Der  Fischer  Goethe 

Die  Wacht  am  Rhein    Wilhelm 

Du  bist  mein   "Minnesang" 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  THIRD  UNIT 


This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  First  and  Second 
Units.  The  fundamentals  of  grammar  should  have  been  well  mastered 
at  this  point  and  the  major  aims  of  this  unit  should  be  increased  ability 
to  read  and  comprehend,  ability  to  write  in  German  with  some  flexibility 
on  subjects  allied  to  the  text  being  read  or  developed  in  the  composition 
text  used,  greatly  increased  vocabulary  both  active  and  passive,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  pupils'  interest  in  the  history,  literature,  geography,  and 
present  day  life  of  the  German  people. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  factors  which  prevent  the  securing  of  uniform 
results  in  all  classes  it  would  seem  wise  for  teachers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Third  Unit  to  presuppose  no  more  than  the  amount  of  preparation 
definitely  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

METHOD 
I.  Review 

Provision  should  be  made  for  a  continuous  review  of  the  grammar 
work  of  the  previous  units,  but  this  review  should  not  be  along  the  lines  of 
a  formal  grammar  text;  it  should  aim  rather  to  strengthen  and  unify  the 
previous  instruction  by  the  aid  of  new  material,  preferably  from  a  com- 
position text. 

II.    Reading  and  Translation 

The  amount  of  reading  and  translation  will  need  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  type  and  character  of  the  class.  It  should  seldom,  however,  be  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  pages  and  exceptional  classes  may  well 
read  much  more  than  that.  Teachers  who  require  translation  should  at 
all  times  insist  upon  correct  and  idiomatic  English.  Teachers  who  prefer 
to  read  without  translation  should  so  organize  their  procedure  that  clear 
thinking  and  full  comprehension  will  result. 

III.  Composition 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  formal  composition  too  dif- 
ficult. The  vocabulary  and  idioms  of  all  assignments  should  be  well 
mastered  through  the  medium  of  much  oral  drill  and  practice  before  any 
writing  is  done.  Home  work  which  contains  frequent  errors  is  of  very 
doubtful  value  to  the  pupil  preparing  it,  and  board  work  of  that  character 
in  the  class  is  positively  harmful. 
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Teachers  with  sections  preparing  for  College  Entrance  Board  Exam- 
inations will  need  to  give  considerable  attention  to  free  composition. 
The  best  results  will  be  gained  here  by  the  assignment  of  topics  entirely 
within  the  language  experience  of  the  pupil  and  by  constant  insistence 
that  the  pupil  limit  his  expression  to  forms  which  he  has  learned  to  handle 
with  a  minimum  of  error. 

IV.  Dictation 


Dictation  may  be  used  to  advantage  throughout  the  unit.  The 
material  selected  should  be  closely  related  to  the  work  being  done  in 
composition  and  should  furnish  a  suitable  basis  for  conversation. 


IDIOMS  AND  EXPRESSIONS  FOR  UNIT  THREE 


an 


Prepositional  in  various  relations: 

krank  an  einem  Fieber.  er  litt, 
ihrer  Stelle 


starb  an  einer  Krankheit.  an 


auf         auf  die  Uhr  zu  sehen.    auf  die  Priifung  vorbereitet. 
auf  Erden.    auf  keinen,  jenen  Fall,    er  ist 
neidisch  auf  mich.    aufs  neue.    auf  gut  Gliick 

aus         aus  Eisen  gemacht.    aus  Liebe  zu  seiner  Mutter, 
aus  Erfahrung.    aus  diesem  Grund  tat  er  es. 
aus  der  Ferne 

ausser     ausser  sich  vor  Zorn 

bei  bei  Tagesanbruch.    bei  dieser,  solcher  Gelegenheit. 

bei  guter  Laune.    beim  Abschied 

durch      durch  die  Post  schicken 

fur         Tag  fur  Tag 

in  in  der  Regel.    im  Durchschnitt.    im  Gegenteil. 

im  Grunde.    im  voraus 

mit      .  mit  Absicht.     mit  dieser,  (guter)  Absicht. 

er  zuckte  mit  den  Achseln.    er  schiittelte  mit 
dem  Kopf.    mit  der  Zeit  wurde  er  reich 

nach       es  sah  nach  Regen  aus.    nach  Belieben 

um  um  keinen  Preis 

von        die  Rede  ist  nicht  von  ihm.    von  neuem 
vor         vor  allem.    vor  kurzem 

zu  zu  Befehl.    zu  jenem,  billigem  Preis.    wozu  dient 

das  Messer.    er  sah  zum  Fenster  hinaus.  man 
machte,wahlte  ihn  zum  Konig.    zum  Teufel,  Henker. 
zur  Antwort 
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Unclassified: 


ander 

er  kann  nichts  anders 

angehen 

das  geht  Sie  nichts  an 

auch 

wie  dem  auch  sein  mag 

Auge 

unter  vier  Augen 

Ausflug 

einen  Ausflug  machen 

ausruhen 

er  ruhte  sich  aus 

bange 

vor  dem  sind  die  Kinder  bange 

begeben 

er  begab  sich  auf  das  Land 

beide 

beides  ist  gut 

bekiimmern 

sich  iiber  etwas  bekiimmern 

bequem 

ich  machte  mir's  bequem 

bestehen 

die.  Klasse  besteht  aus  guten  Studenten 

er  besteht,  macht  eine  Priifung,  ein  Examen 

Bewegung 

der  Zug  setzte  sich  m  bewegung 

bis 

bis  auf  die  Haut  nass 

bitten 

wenn  ich  bitten  darf 

daran 

es  liegt  mir  nichts  daran 

denken 

ich  denke  mir,  dass  — 

Eindruck 

einen  Eindruck  auf  einen  machen 

einerlei 

das  ist  mir  einerlei 

empfehlen 

er  empfahl  sich 

erinnern 

er  erinnerte  mich  daran 

Ernst 

er  hatte  im  Ernst  gesprochen 

fehlen 

es  fehlt  ihm  an  Geld 

r  reude 

das  machte  mir  grosse  r  reude 

fiihlen 

er  fiihlte  sich  unwohl 

gelten 

er  gilt  fur  sehr  reich 

geschehen 

es  ist  gern  geschehen 

gewohnen 

sich  an  etwas  gewohnen 

Gliick 

Gliick  auf 

Gott 

Gott  sei  Dank,  Lob 

greifen 

er  griff  nach  dem  Messer 

griissen 

er  liess  sich  griissen 

halb 

anderthalb,  drittehalb 

handeln 

es  handelt  sich  um  seine  Ehre 

heissen 

wie  sie  alle  heissen 

helfen 

ihm  ist  nicht  zu  helfen 

rierz 

es  ist  ihm  froh,  traurig  urns  Herz 

Hof 

er  machte  ihr  den  Hof 

hoffen 

er  hoffte  auf  ein  "A" 

hiiten 

hiiten  Sie  sich  vor  ihm 

immer 

immer  wieder 

:imstande 

er  ist  imstande  es  zu  tun 

interessieren 

er  interessiert  sich  fiir  die  Musik 

irgend 

in  irgend  einem  Buch 
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irren 

er  irrt  sich  darin 

i  i  ,  

klagen 

er  klagte  liber  die  Hitze 

kommen 

er  kommt  immer  gut  aus 

lang 

das  ist  lange  her 

lassen 

er  liess  ihn  ins  Haus  gehen 

er  liess  den  Arzt  holen 

Iieb 

es  ist  mir  lieb,  dass  — 

los 

dann  ging  es  los 

er  wurde  es  los 

Lust 

er  hatte  Lust  das  zu  tun 

machen 

mach',  dass  du  fortkommst 

mach'  schnell 

mal 

sagen  Sie  mal 

Mune 

das  ist  nicht  der  Miihe  wert 

Mut 

er  ist  froh,  traurig  zu  Mute 

nehmen 

er  naiim  inn  geidiigeii 

Ordnung 

er  brachte  es  m  Ordnung 

reden 

ei    IldLLC    gLIL  ICU.CI1 

satt 

ich  habe  es  satt 

schade 

es  ist  schade  um  ihn 

scnuld 

er  ist  schuld  an  jenem  Verbrechen 

sehen 

man  sieht  es  ihm  an,  dass — 

sehnen 

er  sehnte  sich  nach  der  Heimat 

so 

um  so  besser 

sprechen 

er  will  ihn  sprechen 

stehen 

der  Hut  steht  ihm  gut 

stellen 

er  stellte  sich  krank 

oticn 

er  liess  mich  lm  Stich 

teilnehmen 

er  nahm  teil  an  dem — 

tun 

Uds    IUL      1 11  III  ^  IllLIllb 

verlassen 

er  verlasst  sich  auf  ihn 

Vertrauen 

er  hat  kem  Vertrauen  auf  ihn 

vor 

was  naoen  oie  vor 

vorschlagen 

er  schlug  mir  vor,  dass — 

vorstellen 

er  stellte  ihn  seiner  Frau  vor 

wann 

seit  wann  ist  erhier 

T?UA1  ~t  f^t* 

wei  Lei 

oinie  vveiLeico 

wenden 

wenden  Sie  sich  an  den  Lehrer 

werden 

was  ist  aus  ihm  geworden 

Wette 

man  lauft,  rudert  um  die  Wette 

wundern 

sich  liber  etwas  wundern 

zugrunde 

er  ging  zugrunde 

zuleide 

er  tat  mir  etwas  zuleide 

zustande 

er  bringt  es  zustande 
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Supplementary: 
Absicht 
alle 

anfangen 
auch 
auf 
Auge 

Ausnahme 
bald 

Bedingung 

beschaftigt 

bestehen 

dergleichen 

erkennen 

erst 

erstaunen 

geschehen 

Gliick 

gross 

halten 

Hand 

Klavier 

Mai 

Mangel 

Mode 

reden 

riechen 

satt 

Schlacht 

schwarmen 

Staub 

Stelle 

Stellung 

Teil 

ungut 

verlieben 

Versehen 

vor 

Weh 

werfen 

Wetter 

Wunsch 

zweifeln 

zu 


er  hatte  die  Absicht  das  zu  tun 

er  fiihrte  seine  Absicht  aus 

mein  Geld,  die  Tinte  ist  alle 

was  sollte  sie  nun  anfangen 

wie,  wenn,  wer  —  auch 

er  kam  auf  mich  zu 

grosse  Augen  machen 

mit  Ausnahme  eines  Kindes 

ein  Kind  ausgenommen 

bald  —  bald 

unter  keiner,  dieser  Bedingung 

er  ist  damit  beschaftigt 

der  Lehrer  besteht  auf  gute  Arbeit 

und  dergleichen 

er  erkannte  ihn  sogleich 

der  erste  beste 

er  war  liber  diese  Geschichte  erstaunt 

das  geschah  ihm  recht 

er  wiinschte  mir  Gliick 

er  sah  mich  gross  an 

was  halten  Sie  von  ihm 

er  klatschte  in  die  Hande 

sich  an  das  Klavier  setzen 

mit  einem  Male 

aus  Mangel  an  Zeit 

in  der  Mode 

er  redete  es  ihm  ein 

es  riecht  hier  nach  Tabak 

er  isst,  arbeitet  sich  satt 

in  der  Schlacht  bei  X 

er  schwarmt  fur  die  Kunst 

er  machte  sich  aus  dem  Staube 

auf  der  Stelle 

er  bewarb  sich  um  diese  Stellung 

ich  fur  mein  Teil 

nichts  fur  ungut 

er  verliebte  sich  in  sie 

aus  Versehen 

er  geht,  singt,  spricht  vor  sich  hin 

er  hatte  Zahn  (Kopf)  weh 

er  warf  Steine  nach  ihr 

bei  diesem,  solchem  Wetter 

auf  den  Wunsch  seines  Bruders 

er  zweifelt  daran 

sie  kamen  zu  Hunderten 
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MEMORY  SELECTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  THIRD  UNIT 


Der  Mai  ist  gekommen    Geibel 

Der  Lindenbaum    Miiller 

Mignon    Goethe 

Hoffnung    Schiller 

Treue  Liebe    von  Chezy 

Der  Wirtin  Tochterlein    Uhland 

Das  Veilchen   Goethe 

Das  Schloss  am  Meer    Uhland 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF 


CITY   OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1932 


EEAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  July  22,  1932. 

To  the  School  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  Section  272  of  the  Regulations, 
I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the 
school  year  1932-33,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school 
district  is  entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon 
which  the  quota  of  teachers  is  based. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  302  of  the 
Regulations.  The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report 
received  from  each  head  master  as  of  October  1,  1931. 
The  quota  of  teachers  appointed  to  day  high  and 
Latin  schools  is  based  upon  the  standard  number  of 
teaching  units  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  704  pupil  hours 
for  women  and  768  pupil  hours  for  men. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher 
for  every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX,  and  one  teacher  for  every  forty  pupils  in  all  other 
grades.  The  appointment  of  new  teachers  during 
the  current  school  year  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  thirty-five  pupils  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  and  forty-two 
pupils  in  grades  from  the  second  to  the  sixth.  In 
consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  basis  of  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers  and  the  reappointments  of  teachers 
for  the  ensuing  school  year,  the  reports  which  follow 
indicate  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  school 
vacancies,  but  these  are  technical  rather  than  actual 
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vacancies,  that  is,  they  are  vacancies  on  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  and  thirty-five 
pupils  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Except  as 
hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers  in  excess 
of  the  Regulations. 

Excess  Teachers. 

In  the  Public  Latin  School  there  are  two  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer 
may  be  effected. 

In  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  there  are 
two  teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention; 
if  not,  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Mary  Hemenway  District  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may 
be  effected. 

In  the  Sherwin  District  there  is  one  kindergarten 
teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Wells  District  there  are  three  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer 
may  be  effected. 
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SUBMASTERS. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is 
one  additional  submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above 
the  third  grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bigelow. 

Christopher  Gibson. 
Dearborn. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 

Elihu  Greenwood. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

Lewis  Intermediate. 

Mary  Hemenway. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Sherwin. 

Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Washington  Intermediate. 
Washington  Irving  Intermediate. 
William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate. 

Masters'  Assistants. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
additional  master's  assistant  in  charge  of  the  pupils  as 
authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Agassiz. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 
Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 
Jefferson. 

Michelangelo  Intermediate. —  Two. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 
Roger  Wolcott. 

William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate. 
W illiam  Howard  Taft  Intermediate. 
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,       Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1932-33: 
Dudley. —  One. 
Eliot. —  One. 
Franklin. —  Two. 
John  Cheverus. —  One. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. —  Two. 
Martin. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Norcross. —  One. 
Theodore  Lyman. —  One. 
Washington  Intermediate. —  One. 
Washington  Irving  Intermediate. —  One. 
Wells. —  One. 

Lip-Re ading  Centers. 
I  hereby  re-establish  lip-reading  centers  in  the  fol- 
lowing-named districts  for  the  year  1932-33: 
Chapman. —  One. 
Horace  Mann. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 
Warren. —  One. 
Wells.—  One.  - 

Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  follow- 
ing-named districts  for  the  year  1932-33: 
Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 
Agassiz. —  One. 
Bennett. —  Two. 
Bigelow. —  One. 
Blackinton. —  One. 
Chapman. —  Two. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Dillaway. —  Two. 
Dudley. —  Two. 
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D  wight. —  Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. —  One. 

Edward  Everett. —  Two. 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  Two. 

Eliot. —  Seven. 

Emerson. —  Two. 

Emily  A.  Fi field. —  One. 

Everett. —  Two. 

Francis  Parkman. —  One. 

Franklin. —  One. 

Hancock. —  Seven. 

Harvard. —  One. 

Henry  Grew. —  One. 

Henry  L.  Higgmson. —  One. 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde. —  One. 

Jefferson. —  One. 

John  A.  Andrew. —  Two. 

John  Cheverus. —  One. 

John  Marshall. —  Nine. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Lowell. —  Two. 

Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Mather. —  Two. 

Norcross. —  Three. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Prescott. —  One. 

Quincy. —  Three. 

Rice. —  One. 

Robert  Treat  Paine. —  One. 
Rotfer  Wolcott. —  Two. 
Samuel  Adams. —  Six. 
Sherwin. —  Thirteen. 
Shurtleff. —  One. 
Theodore  Lyman. —  Two. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. —  Two. 
Thomas  Gardner. —  Three. 
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Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  Ten. 

Warren. —  One. 

Wells.—  Six. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Six. 

William  E.  Endicott. —  One. 

William  E.  Russell.—  One. 


Speech  Improvement  Centers. 
I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  centers 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1932-33: 
Abraham  Lincoln. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Everett. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 
Hancock. —  One. 
Harvard. —  Two. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
Longfellow. —  One. 
Lowell. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Quincy. —  Two. 
Roger  W olcott. —  One. 
Samuel  Adams. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Washington  Allston. —  One. 
Wells. —  Two. 

William  E.  Endicott. —  One. 

Rapid  Advancement,  Ungraded,  and  Special 
English  Classes. 
I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued 
regarding  the  establishment  of  rapid  advancement, 
ungraded,  and  special  English  classes  as  in  1931-32, 
and  that  no  action  concerning  the  re-establishment 
of  these  classes  for  the  year  1932-33  be  taken  at  the 
present  time.    Action  should  be  postponed  until  after 
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the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  when  orders 
will  be  presented  to  the  School  Committee  regarding 
the  establishment  of  all  such  classes  on  the  basis  of 
registration  at  that  time.  I  recommend  that  all 
rapid  advancement,  ungraded  and  special  English 
classes  at  present  authorized  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year  and  that  such  classes 
be  re-established  only  by  special  order  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the 
following-named  district  for  the  year  1932-33 : 
Henry  L.  Higginson. —  Five. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Trade  School  for  Girls. —  Master,  Esther  L.  McNellis. 
Phillips  Brooks  District. —  Master,  John  M.  McDonnell. 
Research   Assistant,    Educational   Investigation   and  Measurement, 

Helen  F.  Cummings. 
Supervisors  of  Bands  and  Orchestras,  Carleton  E.  Gardner,  Frederick  R. 

Whitehouse. 
Assistant  in  Manual  Arts,  Pauline  V.  Burns. 
Assistant,  Music,  Gertrude  N.  Mendel. 

First  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty. 
Director,  Manual  Arts,  Helen  E.  Cleaves. 

Supervisor  of  Health  Education,  Department  of  School  Hygiene,  John 
P.  Sullivan. 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. —  Head  Master,  Mabel  E.  Bowker. 

South  Boston  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Wilfred  F.  Kelley. 

Blackinton  District. —  Master,  John  J.  Mahoney. 

Emerson  District. —  Master,  Francis  A.  O'Brien. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District. —  Master,  Olivia  C.  Penell. 

Hancock  District. —  Master,  Agnes  E.  Barry. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District. —  Master,  Valentine  F.  Dunn. 

Wendell  Phillips  District. —  Master,  John  J.  Connelly. 

Assistant  Directors,  Music,  James  A.  Ecker,  Edward  P.  Illingworth. 

Supervisor  of  Bands  and  Orchestras,  Carl  W.  Leitsinger. 

Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Julia  R.  O'Brien. 

Director  of  School  Hygiene,  James  A.  Keenan,  M.  D. 

Vocational  Assistant,  Laura  M.  Sweet. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  education  teachers  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  day  high  and  Latin  schools,  are  given  under  Part  III. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1931,  and  April  1,  1932    571 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers      ....  42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant  Professor  (Men),  Frederick  J.  Gillis   ...  1 

—  42 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  74  regular  teachers      ....  74 

Now  serving  on  tenure  46 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Junior  Masters,  Francis  P.  Carroll,  Charles  L.  Cheetham, 
Julius  G.  Finn,  Henry  Lucey,  Cornelius  J.  Murphy,  Edward 

P.  O'Callahan  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  William  L.  Bourgeois,  John  M.  Falvey, 
Francis  E.  Galline,  Roland  J.  Godfrey,  Aaron  Gordon,  Myron 
C.  Hamer,  William  A.  J.  Hartigan,  Francis  P.  Hennessey, 
Joseph  W.  Hopkinson,  Martin  F.  Kane,  Eugene  H.  Lord, 
William  H.  Marnell,  Richard  L.  E.  McGuffin,  Samuel  A. 
Nemzoff,  John  A.  O'Brien,  John  A.  T.  O'Donnell  John  A. 
O'Keefe,  William  J.  Roche,  George  H.  Sullivan,  Albert  A. 
Thompson,  Albert  J.  VanSteenbergen,  Robert  W.  Wales, 
Joseph  Weinert,  Paul  I.  J.  Wenners  24 

—  76 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  regular  teachers      ....  38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed  ;  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Helen  A.  Austin,  Marie  C.  Glennon,  Dorothea 
R.  Jones,  Katharyn  E.  MacNamara,  Catherine  M.  Morley, 
Zabelle  D.  Tahmizian  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  P.  Condon,  Catherine  M.  Crowley, 
Margaret  E.  Lundell,  Lillian  M.  Murphy       ....  4 

—  37 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  59  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  William  J.  Carey; 
Junior  Master,  John  T.  Gibbons;  Assistants,  Alice  V. 
Donahue,  Anna  L.  O'Brien;  Cooperative  Instructors,  Edward 
A.  Burns,  Edward  J.  Fickett,  Daniel  J.  Galvin,  Samuel  R. 
Romano        .  .  .•„'.*,. 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Junior  Masters,  Matthew  P.  Butler,  John  E.  Fuller,  Timothy 
M.  Tully;  Assistants,  J.  Marjorie  Bailey,  Anne  M.  Coveney, 
Margaret  Creedon,  Agnes  K.  Gordon,  Madeline  J.  Maguire, 
Helen  E.  Mayer,  Grace  E.  McCall,  Margaret  S.  Miller, 
Isabel  L.  Muir,  Catherine  C.  Sullivan;  Coordinator,  Percy 
A.  Brigham;  Cooperative  Instructors,  William  F.  Gill, 
George  H.  Hawes,  William  McKenzie,  Edward  J.  Oakes, 
Gustav  F.  Virchow  

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Bryan  L.  Carpenter;  Assistants, 
Katherine  A.  Foley,  Louise  B.  Kelley,  Madelon  A.  Kelley; 
Cooperative  Instructors,  Vashni  M.  Marchant,  Harry  T. 
Wall  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Mary  C.  Bartick,  Mary  R.  Hanning  . 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  '56  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Richard  P.  Bonney; 
Junior  Masters,  Patrick  J.  Donovan,  Joseph  T.  Evans, 
Allan  A.  Sandberg,  Thomas  L.  Sullivan;  Cooperative  In- 
structor, Orren  R.  Tarr  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Junior  Master,  George  F.  Barry  

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  88  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure   . 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Frederick  G. 
Jackson;  Assistants,  Isabelle  C.  Barry,  Linda  F.  Burr, 
Alice  W.  Dinegan,  Grace  A.  Evans,  Marion  L.  McCarthy, 
Hope  H.  Moulton,  Alice  Reynolds  
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Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 


Assistants,  Agnes  E.  Holland,  Dorothy  M.  Lyons,  Leah 
Malkiel,  Elizabeth  A.  Pelletier,  Dorothy  W.  Pool   ...  5 

—  76 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  59  regular  teachers      ....  59 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Katharine  F.  McAndrew;  Cooperative 
Instructors,  James  E.  Carter,  Henry  S.  Needham,  Albert  J. 
Pfau,  Charles  F.  Rothera  5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Burton  L.  Cushing;  Junior 
Masters,  Rosario  Folino,  Charles  H.  Kirschbaum;  Assistants, 
Clare  R.  Donohoe,  Mary  M.   Doyle,  Olive  E.  Foristall, 


Bertha  H.  Gilmartin,  Anna  F.  Golden,  Margaret  J.  Mullen, 
Anna  J.  Reavey,  Gertrude  F.  Whelan;  Assistant  Instructor, 
Commercial  Branches,  Lillian  A.  Belanger;  Industrial  In- 
structor, Alice  M.  Bought  wood  13 

—  53 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  93  regular  teachers      ....  93 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .65 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Cecil  D.  Macllroy  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  J.  Connelly,  Jr.;  Junior 
Masters,  John  E.  Bowler,  James  A.  Caffrey,  Michael 
D'Amelio,  Donald  Dewart,  Everett  J.  Ford,  Frederic  O. 
Gifford,  Charles  J.  Keelon,  Paul  Kellar,  Joseph  L.  Malone, 
William  H.  Ohrenberger,  Elmer  H.  Phelps,  Frank  A. 
Repetto,  Paul  M.  Shea  .      .      .  .      .  .14 

—  80 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  83  regular  teachers   83 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  65 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  O'Doherty;  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Salesmanship,  Dore  M.  Gentz;  Assistant  Instructor  in 

Manual  Arts,  Grace  A.  Robbins  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Catherine  F.  Casey,  Katherine  G.  Cashman, 
Catherine  Coughlin,  Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty,  Agnes  G.  Kiley, 
Margaret  M.  Murphy,  Jane  Rohrer  7 

—  75 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  regular  teachers      ....  43 
Now  serving  on  tenure  35 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Junior  Master,  Casimir  F.  Shea  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Junior  Masters,  William  T.  Cameron,  Ralph  C.  Good  .      .  2 

—  38 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  regular  teachers      ....  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      ...      .      .      .      .  .29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Marion  L.  Carnegie,  Catherine  M.  Keegan; 
Industrial  Instructor,  Adeline  M.  Bates  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Lura  M.  Paine; 
Assistants,  Anna  L.  Brawley,  Catherine  M.  Dempsey,  Edna 
M.  Sturtevant  4 

—  36 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  66  regular  teachers      ....  66 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Anna  M.  Doyle,  Jessica  J.  Trommer;  In- 
structor, Mechanic  Arts,  William  E.  O'Connor;  Cooperative 
Instructors,  James  B.  Cummings,  John  T.  Mendenhall  .      .  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Junior  Masters,  John  J.  Buckley,  John  S.  Donoghue,  John 
H.  Kenney;  Assistants,  Blanche  K.  Downing,  Marguerite  H. 
Findlen,  Katherine  Griffin,  Margaret  M.  Hinchey,  Selma 
Koehler,  Agnes  K.  Rhodes,  Dorothy  G.  Sharkey,  Mary  L. 
Tebeau;  Cooperative  Instructors,  Thomas  A.  O'Loughlin, 
Grover  C.  Russell,  George  W.  Seaburg,  Reinhold  L.  Swan  .  15 

—  52 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  54  regular  teachers      ....  54 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Junior  Master,  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan;  Assistants,  Anne  C. 
Donlan,  Harriet  E.  Ells,  Marie  C.  Flannelly,  Marie  T.  Har- 
rington 5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933 r — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Anastasia  B.  Connor; 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Considine,  Emma  N.  Dawson,  Agnes  C. 
Dwyer,  Helen  M.  Kelley,  Marion  F.  Lynch,  Agnes  M.  O'Shea, 
Mary  M.   Stavrinos;    Instructor,   Commercial  Branches, 


George  L.  Chapman  9 

—  45 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  62  regular  teachers      ....  62 
Now  serving  on  tenure  55 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1933. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  D.  Leo  Daley;  Junior  Masters, 
Herbert  P.  Carter,  John  F.  Desmond,  Herman  G.  McGrath, 


Daniel  F.  O'Connell  5 

—  60 

ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (BOYS). 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  60  regular  teachers      ....  60 
Now  serving  on  tenure  17 


Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Thaddeus  J.  Keefe;  Junior 
Masters,  Thomas  A.  Deely,  Andrew  L.  Gemmel,  Rema  J. 
Henderson,  James  H.  Locke,  Francis  J.  O'Connor,  Hubert  J. 
Powderly,  Charles  W.  Sheehan;  Instructor,  Commercial 
Branches,  Richard  A.  McCarthy;  Coordinator,  Patrick  J. 
Smith;  Cooperative  Instructors,  W.  J.  Irving  Brown, 
Frederick  L.  Eames,  Albert  F.  Hanrahan,  John  A.  Rice, 
Frank  P.  Rich,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier,  Edward  Terrenzi  .  .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Junior  Masters,  Frank  L.  P.  Alciere,  William  J.  Bond,  John 
J.  Doherty,  Joseph  F.  Flynn,  Edward  J.  Golden,  John 
Griffin,  George  S.  Hennessey,  John  F.  Keane,  Charles  E. 
Schroeder,  Paul  J.  Thayer,  Francis  D.  Whittemore,  Stimson 
Wyeth;  Cooperative  Instructors,  Phillip  A.  Bortnick,  Paul 


B.  Crudden,  Charles  M.  Doherty  15 

—  49 

ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GIRLS). 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  114  regular  teachers    ....  114 
Now  serving  on  tenure  60 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Ellen  M.  Greany; 
Junior  Masters,  Everett  J.  Conway,  George  F.  Daly; 
Assistants,  Irene  M"  Bragan,  Elizabeth  D.  Burns,  Wilhelmina 
M.  Clifford,  Eva  M.  Little,  Caroline  H.  McCarthy,  Beatrice 
M.  Reardon,  Margaret  F.  Shea,  Helen  F.  Sullivan,  Mary  R. 
Torpey;  Assistant  Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  Katharine  L. 
Mannix;  Industrial  Instructors,  Marion  G.  Foristall,  Mary 
M.  Moriarty  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Junior  Master,  Frank  W.  Balcomb;  Assistants,  Agnes  K. 
Brennan,  Edith  G.  Brown,  Miriam  R.  Brown,  Iva  M.  Bryant, 
Ruth  M.  Clifford,  Helen  L.  Crowe,  Elizabeth  D.  Curran, 
Katherine  M.  Fallon,  Mary  B.  Gallagher,  Margaret  E.  Grant, 
Grace  A.  Griffin,  Mary  B.  Helfrich,  Marie  L.  Hohman, 
Helen  E.  Mannix,  Katherine  F.  McCarthy,  Catherine  G. 
Mulcahy,  Bereneice  E.  Reardon,  Mary  E.  Rush,  Lillian  F. 
Sheridan,  Elizabeth  A.  Skirball,  J.  Dorothy  Troy,  Mildred  M. 
Ward;  Assistant  Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  Mollie  E.  Collins; 
Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Eleanor  G.  Gale; 
Industrial  Instructor,  Hesta  L.  Skirball  26 
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SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  regular  teachers      ....  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Cooperative  Instructor,  Daniel  J.  Jameson  ....  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Joseph  G.  Green;  Junior 
Masters,  Nicholas  C.  Hamill,  Daniel  H.  O'Leary,  Barnet 
Rudman;  Assistants,  Margaret  I.  Roche,  Katherine  D. 
Sullivan;  Cooperative  Instructors,  Stephen  T.  Reilly,  George 
B.  VanDalinda;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Ruby  I.  Coombs;  Assistant  Instructor,  Salesmanship,  Mary 
J.  Connors;    Industrial  Instructors,  Margaret  H.  Jacobs, 


Bertha  W.  Johnson  12 

—  40 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers      ....  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Senior  Instructor,  Ernest  L.  Sullivan;  Senior  Assistants, 
Hannah  R.  Bayard,  Anna  R.  Moylan,  Katherine  W.  Ross; 
Assistant,  Gertrude  B.  Byrne  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Senior  Instructor,  William  T.  R.  Higgins;  Senior  Assistants, 
Josephine  F.  Gildea,  Hilda  M.  McNally;  Assistant,  Gertrude 
A.  M.  Edwards  4 

—  19 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  40 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Shop  Foreman,  John  F.  Sullivan;  Assistant,  Beatrice  E. 
Drake   2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Instructors,  James  P.  Kelley,  Thomas  J.  O'Leary;  Assistant, 
Anna  J.  Mullin  3 

—  45 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Trade  Instructors,  John  O.  Baker,  William  T.  Hanigan, 
Francis  J.  Hynes,  Stanley  F.  Janik,  Joseph  Morello,  Francis 

J.  Tobin;  Shop  Foreman,  Anthony  F.  Mayr  ....  7 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Senior  Instructors,  Charles  G.  Benard,  Thomas  G.  Eccles, 
Lawrence  I.  Harris,  Thomas  C.  Heffernan,  Leo  J.  McCarthy, 
Robert  R.  Palson;  Trade  Instructors,  Pasquale  DeNinno, 
Michael  J.  A.  English,  James  M.  Macintyre,  Arthur  L. 
MacRae,  Philip  J.  Spang,  George  A.  West;  Shop  Foremen, 
Roswell  W.  Abbott,  Joseph  Beaton,  William  A.  Cuneen, 
Arthur  H.  Kipp,  Francis  X.  Lyons,  Joseph  D.  Mahoney, 
Eric  W.  Mattson,  George  G.  Nelson,  Charles  R.  O'Malley. 
Francis  T.  Power,  Arbuthnott  H.  Rattray;  Division 
Foreman,  George  W.  MacNeil;  Shop  Instructors,  J.  Walter 
Callahan,  Frederick  L.  Moran,  George  Rogers      ...  27 

—  61 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Trade  Assistants,  Jennie  M.  Carlson,  Mary  T.  Doyle, 
Ulla  G.  Karlsson,  Rose  Mirabile,  Elizabeth  M.  Upton  .  .  5 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — ■ 
Trade  Assistants,  Julia  A.  M.  Bocchino,  Mary  G.  Gallagher, 
Lillian  I.  Peterson,  Veronica  A.  Twiss  4 

—  37 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest   number   of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  35  in  special  classes; 

528  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  557  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,102 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Intermediate,  Thomas  J.  Cunney,  Florence  J. 

McAulrffe  2 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Sibyl  Kuskin  1 

—  2 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  16  in  a  special  class; 

1,372  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,361 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Margaret  E.  Cleary  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,  Bertha  M.  Crimmins,  Louise  F. 

Dorey,   Catherine  H.  McDonagh,  Kathleen  A.  Toland; 


Re-entrant   Temporary   Assistants,    Lillian   G.  Holland, 
Florence  W.  Small  6 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers — Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Edna  A.  Weierich  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Hermena  W.  Sullivan  1 

—  6 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest   number   of    pupils   belonging  between 


September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  32  in  special  classes; 

2,133  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  693  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    2,829 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  73  grade  teachers,  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   75 

Now  serving  on  tenure  63 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Submaster,  Frederick  S.  Whelton;  Assistant,  Intermediate, 

Helen  M.  MacFarland;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Grace  E. 

McKinnon,  Roberta  Selig  4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Special  Class,  Dorothy  F.  Toomey;  Assistant, 

Intermediate,  Harold  J.  Cleary;    Assistants,  Elementary, 

Catherine  L.  Crowley,  Dorothy  C.  Malone,  Anna  R.  Quinn  .  5 

—  72 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Mildred  E.  Rourke  -    .  1 


—  12 

Note. —  Eight  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
twenty  teachers. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  16  in  a  special  class; 
800  in  Grades  I  to  VI;   485  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,065 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Angela  M.  Perron       ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Katherine  M.  Coughlan;  Assistants, 
Intermediate,  Joseph  F.  Moloney,  Mary  E.  Thompson  .      .  3 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


BLACKINTON  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  13  in  a  special  class; 


473  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  173  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    636 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   ...........  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. —  Sub- 
master,  John  P.  Maloney;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Marion 
B.  Arrell;  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Cornelius  J.  O'Connell; 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Anna  C.  Cardoza     ....  4 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Dorothy  J.  Page  1 

—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 


CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  33  in  special  classes; 
1,108  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,114 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers,  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Elvira  L.  Vecchione    .      .  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Catherine  B.  Waggett;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Anna  T.  Burns,  Dora  Doxer,  Helen  G.  Drinan, 
Annie  G.  Libby,  Kathleen  R.  O'Brien,  Elizabeth  K.  Sullivan, 
Helen  M.  Sullivan,  Doris  M.  Walsh  9 

—  28 

Kindergaetens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,  .      .  .3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Mina  B.  Eaton,  Dorothy  E.  Gale,  Ruth  M. 

Galvin  3 

—  6 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  1,389  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,376 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Charles  O.  Ruddy;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Helen  L.  Doyle  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  L.  Batchelder,  Marie  E.  Bro- 
lund,  Kathleen  M.  Brooks,  Carmen  M.  Cerutto,  Helen  V. 
Donnelly,  Sue  G.  Hurley,  Mildred  Macomber,  Kathleen  B. 
Mahoney,  Helen  A.  McMorrow,  Elizabeth  M.  O'Keefe, 
Florence  L.  O'Keefe,  Mary  A.  Quinn,  Doris  M.  Schumacher, 

Margaret  L.  Sullivan,  Helen  F.  Twiss  15 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. —  First 
Assistant,  Helen  R.  Dempsey;  Assistant,  Kathleen  R.  Ryan,  2 

—  6 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two 
sessions  so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  ten  teachers. 


CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  35  in  a  rapid  advance- 
ment class;  913  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  349  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,248 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

rapid  advancement  class   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Beatrice  P.  Eaton;  assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Marie  A.  Dwyer,  Mary  M.  Hale      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  L.  Bowes,  Mary  G.  Colleran, 
Mary  C.  Donahue,  Lillian  I.  McCarthy,  Dorothea  A. 
McLaughlin,  Lenore  W.  E.  Mehringer,  J.  Frances  Nelson    .  7 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Mary  J.  Gill,  Bernice  Loewenstein       ...  2 

—  4 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 


CLARENCE  R.  EDWARDS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  660  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    657 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers        ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Intermediate,  Charles  A.  Barbara,  Louise  C. 

Leary  2 


19 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  35  in  an  ungraded  class; 
19  in  a  special  class;  1,089  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  300  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,330 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class;  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      ...  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Master's  Assistant,  Theresa  G.  O'Brien  1 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to        .      .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Carolyn  V.  Murphy  

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  36  in  special  classes; 
844  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  201  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,062 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers,  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  I.  Wilson;  Assistant,  Inter- 
mediate, Julia  F.  Morrison;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Vera  C. 
Ciampa,  Eleanor  D.  Duggan,  Helen  P.  Hourihan,  Barbara 
M.  Mulcahy,  Anna  T.  Shea;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Assist- 
ant, Etta  J.  L'Engle  8 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Blanche  M.  Gorfinkle,  Anna  T.  McCarron         .  2 

—  4 

Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


DONALD  McKAY  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  1,141  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,133 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers        .  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Barry;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Leo  J.  Aicardi,  Harriett  M.  Brazzell,  Ethel  J.  Earle,  Anna  T. 
Gallivan,  Florence  M.  Hawkins,  Sulvia  Holzer,  Ella  F.  Lom- 
bard, Augustine  E.  Malley,  Sara  M.  McDonough,  Regina  G. 
O'Connor,  Eugene  J.  Plociennik,  Ida  F.  Revis,  Julia  A. 


Rutledge 
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DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  34  in  special  classes; 
14  in  a  class  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight;  818  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  197  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,048 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  E.  Hart;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Marguerite  C.  Baker,  Lillian  Dosick,  Emma  Richter, 

Katherine  D.  Sullivan  5 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  •   .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Mary  J.  Cowan,  Ada  Gould  2 


—  4 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  92  in  special  classes; 
67  in  hospital  classes;  540  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  137  in  Grades 


VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    811 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers;    6  teachers  of  , 

special  classes;  and  1  teacher  of  a  hospital  class    ...  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Esther  T.  Murphy,  Alice  P. 

O'Keeffe  2 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Lillian  C.  McKay  1 


—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,-20  in  a  special 
class;  42  in  hospital  classes;  and  1,299  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,285 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  2  teachers  of  hospital  classes     ....  35 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  M.  O'Hearn;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Sara  I.  Silverman  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Submaster,  Frederick  L.  Sweeney;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
May  E.  Armstrong,  Dorothea  E.  Brett,  Dorothy  E.  Dunn, 
Mary  M.  Edwards,  Helen  E.  Freeman,  Anna  M.  Madden, 
Alice  L.  O'Connor,  Mary  L.  Walsh  9 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Audrea  Bishop,  Irma  E.  Loewenstein,  Alice  B. 

McGowan   3 

—  7 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  34  in  special  classes; 

1,027  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  338  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,365 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes       .   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure^  33 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Submaster,  Francis  T.  Carron;   Assistants,  Intermediate, 

Hazel  M.  Howard,  Marie  G.  A.  Ryan  3 

—  36 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure   5 


Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest   number    of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  45  in  special  classes; 

1,290  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,311 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers,  and  3  teachers  of 


special  classes   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Lucy  M.  Chittick,  Blanche  E. 
Fitzpatrick,  Lucy  R.  MacDonald  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Gertrude  M.  Galvin,  Frances  M. 
Garvey;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  R.  Callahan, 
Mary  E.  Curry,  Alice  R.  Donahue,  Florence  E.  Horne, 
Marion  L.  Mahoney,  Helen  J.  McDonough,  Helen  M. 
McGinley,  M.  Frances  Rattigan  10 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  First  Assistant,  Marion  A.  Waldron;  Assistant,  Helen  W. 
Maiers  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Dorothea  E.  Meloy,  Alberta  H.  Nickerson  .      .  2 

—  9 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eleven  teachers. 


ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, — 31  in  ungraded  classes; 
117  in  special  classes;  30  in  hospital  classes;  12  in  classes  for 
conservation  of  eyesight;  1,381  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,543 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  8  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a 

hospital  class   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  40 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  special  classes,  Ellen  E.  Clark,  Mary  C.  Downey, 
Florence  E.  Foley;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Hannah  J.  Hanlon,  4 

—  44 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  ,  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Kathleen  A.  Daly,  Myrtle  M.  McDonald  .  2 

—  6 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 
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EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, — 30  in  special  classes; 
1,318  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,309 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers,  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes       .      .      .      .      .      .    -  .      .      .      .  35 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  G.  Keliher  ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  C.  Butler,  Josephine  E.  Cam- 
pana,  Gladys  Chapman,  Helen  E.  Davis,  Margaret  M.  Demp- 
sey,  Rose  A.  Dente,  Ruth  E.  Hickey,  Mary  H.  Leaney,  Mar- 
garet T.  O'Leary,  Edith  C.  Polechio,  Marion  T.  Sweeney,  11 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Assistant,  Miriam  M.  Maloney  1 

—  5 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent . 
of  seven  teachers. 


EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  35  in  special  classes; 
532  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  148  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    677 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Gussie  Goodman,  Assistants,  Inter- 
mediate, Ellen  A.  Murphy,  Mary  C.  O'Connor      ...  3 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to        .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1*931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  13  in  a  special  class; 
766  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  207  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    967 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   .  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Helen  F.  Tarpey       ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Francis  E.  Harrington;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Eleanor  S.  Colwell,  Margaret  M.  Dacey,  Mar- 
garet J.  O'Brien,  Alice  T.  Sweet  5 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  Gorodetsky  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Ursula  L.  McMahon  1 

—  5 


FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest   number    of   pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  1,036  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,034 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers        ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Intermediate,  Elizabeth  Beatty,  Emily  E. 
Kendregan  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Ruth  O.  Peters  1 

—  28 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of   pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  18  in  a  special  class; 

24  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  660  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  133  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    814 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  .  .    21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mabel  R.  Nathanson  ...  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Intermediate,  Augusta  S.  Tavender;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Ann  I.  Flynn,  Ethel  M.  Park    ....  3 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 
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GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of   pupils    belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  607  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  314  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    914 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers        ....  24 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .  -    .      .      .  .20 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  E.  Grant,  Marjorie  P.  Kend- 
rick,  Pauline  E.  Madden  .3 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Helen  G.  Phillimore  1 

—  2 


Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of   pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  998  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  167  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    884 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers        ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Muriel  H.  Murray,  Margaret  M. 

Steptoe  .      .      .      .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master's  Assistant;  Mary  J.  Mulcahy;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Marion  E.  Bogrette,  Ruth  F.  Coughlin,  Agnes  E. 
Hallahan,  Mary  Hart,  Alice  L.  O'Neil,  Mary  E.  Welch, 
Elizabeth  P.  Wight  8 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .'      .  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Anna  V.  Cremins       .  "     .      .      .      .      .  1 

—  5 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of   pupils    belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  64  in  rapid  advance- 
ment classes;  652  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    ...  707 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

rapid  advancement  classes   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 ,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Gladys  C.  Clahane,  Mary  I.  Dwyer,  2 


—  20 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  29  in  an  ungraded  class; 
109  in  special  classes;  1,189  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  7  teachers  of  special  classes  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Helen  Kapff;  Assistant,  Elementary, 
Elsie  A.  Gorman  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Jenny  M.  Penta,  Beatrice  Segall 

Note. —  The  seven  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  fourteen  teachers. 

HARVARD  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  36  in  special  classes; 
12  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,107  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  209  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    921 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .'      .  •  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Elementary,  Helen  A.  Finn  1 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 
Now  serving  on  tenure   S 


Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 
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HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 

Grades.  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember I,  1931,  and  April  I,  1932, —  16  in  a  special  class; 
983  m  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

TEACHERS. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of 
a  special  class       .      .      .      .  '  ■  

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Mary  I.  MacGibbon; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  M.  Glennon,  Margaret 
P.  Sheehan  '  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants.  Elementary,  Bessie  L.  Greenstein,  Mary  F. 
Griffin  .  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants.  Annie  Baum.  Catherine  M.  McCarthy 


HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  1. a rgesl  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,-20  in  a  special  class; 
1,095  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  A.  Doyle,  Evelyn  A. 
Karcher,  Ruth  Rosengard,  Mary  T.  Sullivan;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Hazel  L.  Hyde  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ruth  R.  Pengilly  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants.  Frances  G.  Condon,  Phyllis  S.  Garland  . 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 
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HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 


tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  19  in  a  special  class; 
and  1,573  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,525 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  T.  Lynch,  Alice  R. 
Maclsaac,  Isabel  C.  Scott  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1033. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  J.  Colleran;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Helen  C.  Crimmins,  Helen  G.  Desmond,  Gertrude  H.  Gelly, 
Ernestine  G.  Manks,  Mary  D.  McGuiggan         ...  6 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Florence  G.  Beahan,  Kathleen  C.  Daly, 
Gertrude  J.  Godkin  3 

—  8 

Note. —  Five  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  thirteen  teachers. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  4  in  an  ungraded  class; 
141  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  44  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    182 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Blake,  Ruth  A.  Park,  Helen  T. 
Patten;  Instructor,  Shopwork,  Nathan  P.  Harris  ...  4 

—  20 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  19  in  a  special  class; 
1,266  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  429  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,708 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  39 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Margaret  M.  Kennedy       .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1933. — 
Submaster,  J.  Arthur  Robertie;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Margaret  L.  McCormack,  Minnie  Soroken  ....  3 

—  43 


Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Loretta  M.  Monahan      ....  1 

—  4 

Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
eight  teachers. 


HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  15  in  a  special  class; 
478  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  90  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    573 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Theresa  A.  Becker      .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Re-entrant  Temporary  Assistant,  Ellen  G.  Phillimore       .  1 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Rose  Levitt  1 

—  3 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


JEFFERSON  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  12  in  a  special  class; 
1,001  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  132  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,130 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  i  .      .      .  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  J.  Burke  ...  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. —  Sub- 
master,  Thomas  J.  Lynch;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Assistant, 
Mary  E.  Sullivan  2 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Mary  I.  Lynch  1 

—  5 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 


JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  32  in  special  classes;  671 
in  Grades  I  to  VI;  272  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    920 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  D.  McCusker    .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Winifred  I.  MacDonald;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Lillian  C.  ChartorT,  Eleanor  C.  Curran     .      .  3 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 

that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 

four  teachers. 


JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of   pupils    belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  16  in  a  special  class; 

11  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  724  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  186  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932   914 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  Master's  Assistant,  Louise  W.  Vaughan;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Lillian  M.  Connelly  2 


34 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  G.  Bruner,  F.  Ruth  Condon, 
Ella  H.  Hyde,  Catherine  T.  Manning,  Esther  G.  McGovern, 


Helen  M.  Morey         .  6 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Florence  S.  Jones,  Veronica  R.  Monahan      .      .  2 

—  4 


Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 

JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of   pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  165  in  special  classes; 

and  1,360  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,501 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  and  11  teachers  of 

special  classes   45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Christine  M.  Cole;  Assistants, 

Elementary,  Edith  L.  Greenburg,  Julia  R.  Hennessey  .      .  3 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,   Special  Classes,   Sophie  Adelson,    Helen  A. 

O'Brien;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  J.  Ruddick       .      .  3 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve- for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Helen  J.  McCarthy,  Gertrude  E.  Tobin    .      .  2 


—  5 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of   pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  18  in  a  special  class; 

1,224  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  371  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,563 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  36 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Loretta  T.  Mulligan,  Annie  F. 

Weiner  2 
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Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Winifred  A.  McCabe,  Kathleen  H. 
McCrann  2 

—  40 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Eva  D.  Murphy  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

JOSEPH  H.  BARNES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of   pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,—  1,260  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,239 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers        ....  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Paul  M.  Burke  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Ruth  C.  Adams,  James  J.  Gilligan, 
Frieda  S.  Grossman,  Gertrude  Hurwitz,  Miles  G.  Lee,  Helen 
C.  Logue,  Gertrude  E.  McCarthy,  Leo  V.  Motley,  Francis  X. 
Sullivan,  Olive  B.  Watson,  Mary  L.  Woleyko,  Rebecca 
Zoken   12 


—  35 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  17  in  a  special  class; 
56  in  rapid  advancement  classes;  26  in  classes  for  conserva- 
tion of  eyesight;  1,189  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,208 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes  .      .  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

— Submaster,  Frank  J.  Flynn;  Master's  Assistant,  Susan  M. 

Hosmer;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Catharine  G.  Coleman, 

Mary  I.  Colwell  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh,  M.  Irene 
Devine,  Mary  B.  Finn,  Katharine  F.  Glynn,  Hazel  A. 
Harrington,  Ruth  M.  O'Hara,  Elizabeth  A.  O'Toole,  Isabelle 
H.  Owens  8 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


LEWIS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  166  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
1,012  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,165 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers        ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ■.      .  .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Intermediate,  John  A.  Murphy,  John 
R.  O'Brien,  Dora  Zimon  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Submaster,  George  E.  Wilkie;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Florence  Barrish,  Margaret  C.  Craven,  Joseph  J.  Dwyer, 
Cornelius  J.  Holland,  Leonore  E.  Lewis,  Walter  L.  Mc- 


Swiney,  Margaret  M.  O'Connell,  Mary  T.  O'Connell,  Gerald 
F.  O'Donnell,  Dorothy  H.  Shurtleff;  Assistant,  Elementary, 

Ella  T.  Hayes  12 

—  32 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  15  in  a  special  class; 
and  1,596  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932   .      .  1,588 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Catherine  W.  Monahan;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Elizabeth  C.  Alexander,  Dorothy  M, 
DeCourcey,  Margaret  R.  Hoerrner,  Ruth  M.  McMahon, 


Alice  T.  McTiernan,  Mary  L.  Trotter  7 

—  39 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  •  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Katherine  A.  Eldridge      ....  1 

—  8 


Note. —  Five  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  thirteen  teachers. 
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LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  32  in  special  classes;  and 
866  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    847 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothy  A.  Brennan, 
Antoinette  C.  Craffey  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. —  Sub- 
master,  John  F.  Meade;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Julia  C. 

McAndrew,  Mary  C.  Norton  3 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  ther  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Sarah  A.  Keefe  1 


—  5 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  44  in  hospital  classes; 
13  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  471  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  178  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    678 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

hospital  classes   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  18 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  A.  I.  O'Brien  ...  1 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .3 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Eleanor  M.  Jennings       ....  1 

—  4 


Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
five  teachers. 

MARY  E.  CURLEY  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,—  840  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    823 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  20 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  George  F.  Aherne,  Mary  E.  Cotter, 

Elizabeth  A.  Donahue  3 

—  23 


MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  18  in  a  special  class;  9  in 
a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,264  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,671 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  40 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Anna  W.  Quinn        .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  M.  Grace  Lenehan;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Beatrice  F.  Seager,  Mary  T.  White;  Re-entrant 
Temporary  Assistant,  Anna  E.  Callahan  4 

—  45 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marian  A.  Warren  1 

—  6 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 


MATHER  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  36  in  special  classes; 

69  in  rapid  advancement  classes;  1,647  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 

421  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932   *    .  2,149 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  53  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes     .  57 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Irene  J.  DeMeulenaer,  Mildred 

A.  Kresser,  Margaret  O.  Lien  3 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant  Intermediate,  Ida  M.  Rizzo;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, M.  Helen  Barry,  Loretta  A.  Brodie,  Catherine  L. 
Burke,  Marion  B.  Gallivan,  Louise  C.  Galvin,  Agnes  R. 
Kelley,  Florence  M.  Killion,  Rose  M.  Klaus,  Alice  C.  Lind- 
berg,  Leona  M.  McLane,  Etta  Perlmutter,  Margaret  M. 
Welch;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Assistant,  Helen  A.  Ryerson,  14 

—  55 


Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Miller  .1 

—  6 

Note. —  The  six  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 


that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
twelve  teachers. 

MICHELANGELO  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  935  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    923 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Submaster,  William  G.  Tobin;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
James  W.  Driscoll,  Edward  Pickett,  Edith  E.  Piatt,  George 
H.  Shea,  Catherine  R.  Smith,  Stephen  J.  Velardo  ...  7 

—  26 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,—  748  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  and  290  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,027 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Elizabeth  Holm,  Gertrude  R. 

O'Doherty,  Lauretta  M.  Walsh  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Intermediate,  Marguerite  T.  Rones;  Assistants, 

Elementary,  Anna  G.  Harrington,  Anna  R.  Keating,  Helen 

M.  O'Connell  4 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 
Now  serving  on  tenure  2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
—  First  Assistant,  Alice  G.  Muldoon  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
First  Assistant,  Elizabeth  C.  McGinty;  Assistant,  Ethel  C. 
Robertson      .   2 


—  5 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  48  in  special  classes; 

13  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  844  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  238  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    935 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;    3  teachers  of 

special  classes   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Lillian  Schaub  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  W.  Hastry,  Alice  G.  Moran, 

Helen  B.  O'Neill  3 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Esther  L.  Shaw  1 

—  5 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 


OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, — 18  in  a  special  class; 
517  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  162  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932   689 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  T.  Veracka       ....  1 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 
Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Sarah  G.  Maguire     ....  1 
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Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistant,  Sara  Siegel  1 

—  2 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  three  teachers. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932—953  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    944 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Intermediate,  John  J.  Connelly,  William 

F.  Dowling  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Gladys  M.  Shibley    ....  1 

—  27 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  1,081  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  and  400  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932    1,469 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers        ....  38 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  M.  Cronin;  Assistant, 

Elementary,  Sarra  N.  Rosenbaum  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Thomas  J.  Coakley,  Bertha  Grund, 
Mary  L.  Mahoney,  Pearl  D.  Monaghan,  Rebecca  Zibel; 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Annabelle  M.  Lonergan     ...  6 

—  37 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Mary  R.  Bailey  1 


—  5 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932—808  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
232  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  P.  Doyle,  Marion  Hardy 

QUINCY  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  53  in  special  classes; 
853  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;  and  3  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  George  L.  McKinnin;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Marion  C.  Kiernan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  M.  McDonald;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Anna  J.  Gibbons,  Mary  J.  Glancy,  Doris  G. 
Mason,  Rae  Pimental,  Anne  Segaloff  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  •  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
First  Assistant,  Florence  E.  Smith  

RICE  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  16  in  a  special  class; 
580  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  250  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Honora  G.  Lynch 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Masters'  Assistants,  Mary  G.  Bellamy,  Marguerite  C. 
Cronan;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Gertrude  Bataitis,  Violet  I. 
Meredith  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  
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ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  12  in  a  special  class; 
2,053  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  698  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    2,723 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  71  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   72 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  P.  O'Brien,  Mar- 
guerite E.  Quilty  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Mary  A.  Balboni,  Genevieve  F. 
Campbell,  Joseph  E.  Daley,  Dorothy  Hainan,  Grace  Hardy, 
Edward  J.  McCarthy,  Eleanor  F.  O'Brien,  Helen  L.  Regan; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Beatrice  Barish,  Florence  C.  Benson, 
Anne  M.  Callahan,  Margaret  M.  Carton,  Dorothy  M. 
Connell,  Frances  E.  Conroy,  Marie  E.  Cullity,  Katherine  E. 
Curran,  Mary  P.  Curran,  Virginia  M.  Dente,  Margaret  B. 
Donigan,  Catherine  L.  Grueter,  Evelyn  L.  Houghton, 
Martha  L.  Johnson,  Eleanor  B.  Keane,  Hyacinth  A.  Ken- 


neally,  Catherine  J.  Mangan,  Anna  E.  McCarthy  ...  26 

—  69 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Alice  H.  Baker,  Marguerite  L. 

Leonard  ;      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Doris  B.  Melling,  Elizabeth  L.  Peterson,  Made- 
line R.  Sullivan,  Mary  Watson  4 

—  11 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  thirteen  teachers. 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  13  in  a  special  class;  and 
951  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1931,  to  April  1,  1932    953 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Lillian  L.  Burke  ...  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  Bell,  Jennie  V.  Childs,  Mar- 
garet A.  Coveny,  Bertha  C.  McGinty,  Catherine  B.  O'Brien, 


Delphine  E.  Silva,  Helen  M.  Tilley,  Selma  Wenetsky  .      .  8 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Mary  K.  Donovan,  Louise  C.  Galvin   ...  2 

—  4 


Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 


ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  36  in  special  classes; 
and  1,879  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  and  April  1,  1932    1,915 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   49 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Beatrice  C.  Bamberg, 
Mary  L.  Maguire  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Bernecia  E.  Avery,  Edith  M.  Bishop, 
Marie  J.  Bruton,  Genevieve  M.  Cannata,  Anna  F.  Glennon, 
Mary  M.  Herlihy,  Gertrude  M.  Johnson,  Grace  G.  Kiernan, 
Florence  M.  Lappin  9 

—  44 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — ■ 
Assistant,  Dorothy  E.  Lurie  1 

—  8 

Note. —  The  eight  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  sixteen  teachers. 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  91  in  special  classes; 

2,018  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  50  grade  teachers;  and  6  teachers  of 

special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  


2,006 
56 


44 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  L.  Barron,  Genevieve 
J.  Farley,  Lena  Hecht,  Freda  F.  Weinberger    ....  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Submaster,  Francis  A.  Kelly;  Assistants,  Special  Classes, 
Anna  C.  Bothwell,  E.  Marie  Dooley,  Rose  Smith;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  J.  Lillian  Bloomberg,  Sadie  Goldfine  ...  6 

—  54 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Lowney  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Helen  S.  Morrison,  Mildred  M.  Sughrue      .      .  2 

—  10 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  thirteen  teachers   13 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  204  in  special  classes; 
634  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  104  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    930 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  and  13  teachers  of 

special  classes   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Irene  R.  McElaney; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  G.  Kilday,  Ruth  A. 
O'Melia,  Margaret  M.  Raff erty  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Margaret  M.  Coyne;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Helen  A.  Greenblat,  Alice  E.  Moore  ...  3 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Frances  H.  Garrett  1 

—  4 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  18  in  a  special  class; 
766  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  266  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,032 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Katherine  B.  Feely;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Anne  Mansfield;  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Amelia  C. 
Malley;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Joanna  T.  Daly,  Mary  C. 
Doherty,  Helena  F.  Dwyer,  Anna  G.  Hayes,  Mary  C. 


O'Connor  8 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Madeleine  C.  Hayes       ...  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Mary  Fahey,  Eleanor  C.  Fee  2 

—  4 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

SOLOMON  LEWENBERG  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,—  1,014  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Charles  E.  Foley,  Grace  M.  Good- 
fellow,  Catherine  M.  Griffin,  Joseph  E.  Hughes,  Mabel  A. 
Michie  

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  25  in  special  classes; 
11  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,015  in  Grades  I 
to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Julia  M.  Clifford,  Jose- 
phine A.  Finocchiaro,  Jessie  G.  Littlefield,  Elinor  R.  Sheridan, 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Helen  A.  Barry;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  C.  Butler,  Helen  A.  DeWitt,  Gertrude  A.  Geswell, 
Elinor  B.  Lynch  


997 
29 

22 


5 

—  27 


1,042 
27 

17 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Frances  R.  Sullivan,  Florence  Walden  ...  2 

—  6 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 


tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  28  in  special  classes; 
634  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  773  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,411 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Intermediate,  Blanche  Buxbaum, 
Lloyd  A.  Hechinger  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Ralph  S.  Monks,  Alice  M. 
O'Rourke   2 

—  38 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  McElaney  ...  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Pauline  E.  Thurston  1 

—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 


THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 

Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  27  in  an  ungraded 
class;  56  in  special  classes;  1,074  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  4  teachers  of  special  classes  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Alice  H.  Fogarty;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Sylvia  M.  DeSimone,  Rose  M.  Falbo,  Helen 
C.  Halloran,  Mary  H.  Russell  


1,146 
32 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Mary  R.  Kirby,  Esther  D.  Norton; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  M.  Elizabeth  Gleeson,  Beatrice  E. 


Sudhalter      ...........  4 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  4 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  D.  Sullivan  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Byrne  1 

—  e 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, — 13  in  a  special  class; 
957  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  274  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,238 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementar  ,  Lillian  C.  Crowley,  Mar- 
jorie  F.  McMahon  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Edna  L.  Diedrichs,  Amelia  A. 
Foss,  Nora  A.  Scanlon  3 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Eleanor  J.  McNally  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Mary  F.  Monahan  1 

—  6 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two 
sessions  so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  nine  teachers. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  183  in  special  classes; 
24  in  a  special  English  class;  956  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,163 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;    12  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class      .      .  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during %the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Robert  E.  Pyne;  Assistants,  Special 
Classes,  Winifred  G.  Creed,  Barbara  11.  McAdams;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Emily  F.  Doherty,  Ethel  C.  Downey, 
Miriam  C.  Galvin  0 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Helen  G.  Connelly,  Margaret 
R.  Lyons,  Mary  A.  V.  MacDonald,  Harriet  F.  Penell; 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Sarah  J.  Rabinowitz    ....  5 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   »  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mollie  Sirkin  1 

—  4 


Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


WARREN  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, — 15  in  a  special  class; 
967  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    982 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,  Josephine  G.  Keanneally,  Ethel  M. 

Partridge,  Elizabeth  I.  Teaffe  3 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two 
sessions  so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  seven  teachers. 


WASHINGTON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,—  910  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    899 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers   26 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Rufina  M.  McCarthy     .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  -term  ending  Ajigust  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Ruth  E.  Condon,  Gertrude  C. 

Turcotte  2 

—  25 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  825  in  Grades  I  to 
VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    799 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Evelyn  E.  Kelley       ...  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Lillian  C.  Aronson       ....  1 

—  20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers  


WASHINGTON  IRVING  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  20  in  classes  for  con- 
servation of  eyesight;  and  1,193  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,203 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers        ....  34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,    Intermediate,    Timothy   H.  Cronin, 

Harriet  A.  Mitchell  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Hilda  P.  Hayes,  Emma  K.  Heggie, 
Mary  V.  Hubbard,  James  H.  Kenney,  Winifred  LeDiouris  .  5 

—  34 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number   of  pupils    belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  89  in  special  classes; 
12  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,067  in  Grades  I 
to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,158 
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Teachers  — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;   6  teachers  of 


special  classes   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Sybil  K.  Leonard;  Assist- 
ant, Elementary,  Ruth  M.  Crowley  2 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .  n 

Now  serving  on  tenure   8 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eleven  teachers. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  18  in  an  ungraded  class; 
85  in  special  classes;  10  in  a  special  English  class;  1,154 
in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,249 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;   6  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class       .      .  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — ■ 

Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mildred  L.  Houlihan       ...  1 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


WILLIAM  BARTON  ROGERS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932.— 738  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932   >    .  730 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers    ....  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Louis  R.  Osterman    .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Alma  M.  Danforth,  William  F. 
Minihan,  Ruth  E.  Prohaska,  Margerite  A.  Rogers   .      .  4 

—  21 

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, — ■  18  in  a  special  class; 
and  1,365  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,352 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Sarah  Albert;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Mary  T.  Carew,  Mildred  J.  Hannon,  Ruth  M. 
Schobel  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Helena  R.  Sugrue       .      .      .  1 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  K.  Burns  1 

—  7 

Note. —  Six  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  thirteen  teachers. 


WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  17  in  a  special  class; 
660  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  234  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1931,  to  April  1,  1932    906 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  teachers;   and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mollie  Segal  ....  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Florence  E.  Bean,  Grace  M.  Long, 
Agnes  C.  McCarthy,  Anne  M.  Panico,  Mary  W.  Tucker     .  5 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Mary  F.  Lyons  1 

—  4 

Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,—  921  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932   913 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Intermediate,  J.  Irene  Mulledy,  John  P. 

Whalen  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Mary  C.  Barrett,  Arnold  L.  Ganley, 
Margaret  T.  Gleeson,  Mary  A.  Govone,  Mary  M.  McLaugh- 
lin, Barbara  E.  Ryan  6 

—  26 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 

Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932, —  108  in  rapid  advance- 
ment classes;  1,085  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  to  April  1,  1932    1,158 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers  and  3  teachers  of 

rapid  advancement  classes   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Julia  Cluck,  Margaret  M. 
Corkery,  Mary  C.  O'Donnell,  Margaret  R.  Scully  ...  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Alma  B.  Black,  Gertrude  M.  Carey, 


Rose  E.  Gaffney,  Mary  L.  Lucey,  Elizabeth  A.  O'Brien, 
Ethel  M.  Queen,  Eleanor  E.  Sullivan,  Dorothy  M.  Tuohy, 
Esther  White  9 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Lucille  M.  Hayes  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
First  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Brine;  Assistant,  Beatrice 
Dvilnsky  :  2 

—  6 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 


WOODROW  WILSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 
September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932  —  514  in  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1931,  and  April  1,  1932    514 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers  ....  14 
Now  serving  on  tenure   16 
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CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   12 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  'pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  J.  Browne,  Mary  G.  Farley  .      .  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  M.  McGrath    ......  1 

—  14 

LIP-READING  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
Grades. —  Largest    number    of    pupils   belonging  between 

September  1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932    121 

Teachers. — 

Now  serving  on  tenure   6 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

COOKERY. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teacher,  Intermediate,  Lucia  A.  Buck  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Elizabeth  C.  Clark,  Isabel  M.  F. 
Doherty,  Anna  W.  Dooley,  Gertrude  M.  Howe,  Margaret 
C.  Keliher,  Ruth  Marlowe,  Grace  F.  Morrill,  Catherine  F. 
Reardon,  Helen  M.  Riordan,  Virginia  M.  Sennott,  Margaret 
M.  Shea,  Marie  K.  Treanor,  Mildred  A.  Wallace   13 

—  55 

SEWING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  61 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Intermediate,  Kathleen  J.  Carney,  Alice 
C.  Gerard;  Teachers,  Elementary,  Helen  M.  Anderson, 
Marion  A.  Clarkson,  Irma  B.  Coffin,  Mary  E.  Farrell, 
Annette  M.  Havey,  Louise  Hurley,  Lydia  M.  E.  Kipp, 
Marie  C.  Ludovic,  Dorothy  A.  Lynch,  Frances  W.  Purcell, 
Gertrude  F.  Sullivan,  Mildred  A.  Winsloe      .      .      .  .14 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Tomasina  M.  Ilacqua,  Angela  M. 
I.  Provenzano,  Kathryne  Sasserno,  Naomi  R.  Sylvestre; 
Teachers,  Elementary,  Helen  C.  Barrett,  Ellen  M.  Buckley, 
Loretta  W.  Carr,  Catherine  E.  Crosby,  Frances  J.  Delany, 
Hazel  G.  Fleming,  Eva  M.  Friberg,  Lottie  M.  Howard, 
Elizabeth  E.  Johnson,  Adelaide  T.  Keiran,  Catherine  T. 
Lally,  Elinor  M.  Long,  Anna  R.  McCarthy,  Elizabeth  B. 
Murray,  Ethel  B.  Newhouse,  Mary  P.  O'Hearn,  Josephine 
Panzica,  Josephine  M.  Pieper,  Mildred  C.  Pratt,  Helen  A. 
Prendible,  Edith  Ridlon,  Mary  G.  Ruggiero,  Martha  L. 
Schmid,  Rose  K.  Schmid,  Kathryn  M.  Sloane,  Rosemary  J. 
Stack,  Helen  J.  Swaine,  Helen  E.  Waible  .... 


MANUAL  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Shop  Foremen,  Philip  V.  McBride,  Freeman  D. 
Shepherd,  William  C.  Walsh;  Shop  Supervisor,  Edward  W. 
Malone;  Foreman,  Shop  Work,  Frank  A.  Hurley;  Shop 
Instructors,  George  E.  Cole,  George  E.  Crabtree,  Harry  A. 
Harris,  P.  Francis  Hogan,  Thomas  A.  Kerrigan,  Horatio  N. 
Lamont,  Harry  J.  Tobin;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Thomas 
F.  Dungan,  Earl  E.  Gowen;  Assistant,  Manual  Training, 
Intermediate,  Mabel  F.  Alden  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Shop  Foremen,  John  D.  Benson,  James  E.  Mulvanity, 
William  F.  Sheehan,  George  C.  Todd;  Foremen,  Shop 
Work,  John  F.  Ambrose,  Joseph  J.  Assmus,  Carl  F.  Gabele; 
Shop  instructors,  Andrew  J.  Bernard,  Frank  C.  Bernard, 
Joseph  F.  Burke,  Joseph  Doherty,  Paul  B.  Gill,  Francis  J. 
Harrigan,  Edward  J.  Hartal,  Merton  W.  Hewitt,  William 
J.  McSweeney,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Francis  V.  Reardon,  Leo 
C.  Renaud,  Charles  F.  Rosen,  Frederick  W.  Swan;  Instruc- 
tors, Shop  Work,  Walter  J.  Bonetzky,  A.  Herbert  Brokvist, 
Victor  J.  Campbell,  Harold  A.  Conant,  C.  Elmer  Damon 
William  R.  Dougherty,  Charles  A.  Edlund,  Frederick  J. 
Faulstich,  Joseph  P.  Ferrara,  William  L.  Hartnett,  Thomas 
E.  Houston,  Joseph  F.  Lawton,  Edwin  M.  Luippold,  Alfred 
A.  Mann,  William  T.  Murray,  Theodore  F.  Roth,  Daniel  J. 
Sullivan,  Frank  T.  Winston;  Assistants,  Manual  Training, 
Elementary,  Anthony  A.  D'Amato,  Ernest  A.  DiMattia, 
James  E.  Haggerty,  Arthur  J.  Hartin,  Primo  Lorenzoni, 
Frank  L.  McGee,  Arthur  J.  O'Leary,  Frank  P.  Reichert, 
Edward  R.  Welch  
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
(Nurses.) 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  School  Nurses,  Frances  A.  Burnham,  Ivy  B.  Chase, 
Mary  A.  Clifford,  Gladys  Huse  Miller  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
School  Nurses,  Mary  E.  Barry,  Marion  E.  Branagan,  Mary 
H.  Bunker,  Bertha  V.  Clancy,  Julia  D.  Cronin,  Dorothy 
E.  Hooper,  Kathryne  Mansfield,  Mary  I.  Mumford,  Esther 
M.  Murphy,  Rose  A.  Murphy,  Pauline  Pike,  Susan  M. 
Twombly  


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF  TEACHERS   OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

The  Teachers  College   2 

Girls'  Latin  School   2 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls   3 

East  Boston  High  School   1 

Girls'  High  School       ....    -   3 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts   1 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School   2 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)   3 

South  Boston  High  School   1 

Trade  School  for  Girls   1 

Department  of  Physical  Education   1 

—  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  Assistant,  Mary 

T.  Gibbons    .    1 

Girls'  High  School,  Assistant,  Dorothy  L.  Jones    ...  1 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant,  Grace  F.  Johnson  .  1 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  Assistant  Instructor, 

Clare  L.  Ennice   1 

—  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1933. — 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Teacher  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Mary  E.  O'Neil   1 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  Assstant  Instructors, 
Theresa  E.  Adan,  Mary  D.  Armstrong,  Catherine  T.  Burns, 
Anna  B.  Culhane,  Louise  H.  Duane,  Gertrude  C.  Keating, 

Agnes  C.  McKenna,  Rosetta  M.  McNamara  ....  8 

—  9 
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MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Public  Latin  School  1 

English  High  School  2 

High  School  of  Commerce  1 

Department  of  Physical  Education  9 

—  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Instructor, 
Albert  C.  Dunphy  :   1 


Respectfully  yours, 

PATRICK  T.  CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


(600-7-25-'32.) 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

15  Beacon  Street,  August  1,  1932. 

This  document  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates 
included  in  the  1931  Eligible  List  (School  Document 
No.  3,  1931)  who  have  not  been  appointed  to  per- 
manent positions  in  the  service  under  the  certificates 
indicated  and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names 
be  omitted  from  this  list.  It  also  contains  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations 
held  since  the  issue  of  the  1931  Eligible  List,  the  names 
of  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  of  June,  1932,  and  the  names  of  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment  as  school  nurse. 

Graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  prior  to  1932, 
whose  names  appear  on  this  list,  have  been  re-rated  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  constitute  prior  lists. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers 
apply  in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease 
to  be  valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  include  the  names  of  graduates  of  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  arranged  accord- 
ing to  ratings. 

Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  school  nurses,  are  made  from  the  eligible 
lists  in  effect  at  the  time  of  appointment.   The  names  of 
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candidates  who  successfully  pass  the  prescribed  exami- 
nations are  added  to  the  eligible  lists  on  the  dates  on 
which  the  results  of  such  examinations  are  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  School  Committee, 
and  these  names  are  merged  with  the  names  of  others 
of  existing  groups  according  to  numerical  ratings. 
Appointments  thereafter  are  made  from  these  merged 
lists. 

CLASSROOM  INSPECTION    OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  are  visited  in  the  classroom  by  a  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  examinations  included  a  demonstration  lesson. 
This  classroom  demonstration  is  given  great  weight  in 
determining  the  credit  for  "Amount,  Quality  and 
Character  of  Experience  in  Teaching." 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENT. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  may  not  admit  to  certificate 
examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT. 

The  following  order  was  passed  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee on  July  30,  1930: 

"Ordered,  That  the  rales  and  regulations  be 
amended  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  position  in  the  employ  of 
the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
after  January  1,  1931,  who  is  not  a  legal 
resident  of  the  City  of  Boston;  provided  that 
this  order  shall  not  affect  those  already  on 
the  eligible  lists  or  on  civil  service  lists  for 
Boston  appointment,  nor  shall  it  affect  those 
who  have  been  admitted  to  The  Teachers 
College  up  to  that  date;  and  provided  further, 
that  all  residents  appointed  under  the  terms 
of  this  order  to  any  position  in  the  school 
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department,  and  all  residents  admitted  to 
The  Teachers  College,  shall  continue  to  have 
a  domicile  in  this  city  during  their  employ- 
ment or  during  attendance  at  The  Teachers 
College." 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

No  name  may  be  passed  unless  the  person  shall 
refuse  appointment  or  the  Superintendent  shall  certify 
to  the  School  Committee  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  said  person  should  not  be  appointed.  In  case  the 
person  who  heads  the  list  refuses  appointment,  those 
next  in  order  on  the  list  shall  successively  become 
eligible  for  appointment. 

AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to.  the  permanent  day 
school  service,  except  to  The  Teachers  College  and  to 
certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee,  to  take  effect  later  than 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  following  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  such  person.  This  limitation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher 
or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  to  any  position  in 
the  public  schools. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
respective  eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may,  upon  written  application,  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before,  or,  if  a  graduate  of  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  with  such  re-rating  as  the  Board 
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of  Superintendents  may  determine;  provided,  that 
such  restoration  shall  not  operate  to  extend  the  original 
period  for  which  the  certificate  is  valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  temporary 
teachers,  or  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools,  or  in 
playgrounds,  or  as  temporary  nurses,  are  not  removed 
from  their  respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such 
appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  be  dropped  from  the  eligible  list 
for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of  any  person 
may  for  cause  be  removed  from  any  eligible  list  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  and  action 
by  the  School  Committee. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  annually  conducts  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools. 

Examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held  at 
The  Teachers  College,  Huntington  Avenue  and  Long- 
wood  Avenue,  during  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Labor  Day. 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  certificate  examina- 
tions should  be  made,  personally  or  in  writing,  to  the 
Chief  Examiner,  15  Beacon  Street. 

RE-EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  may 
have  their  ratings  changed  by  re-examination,  subject 
to  the  meeting  of  the  eligibility  requirements  then  in 
effect,  including  the  age  limitation.  (For  "Age  Limita- 
tion," see  page  7.) 
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A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination,  except  that 
holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,  XXXIII.  Intermediate,  and  the  Industrial 
School,  certificates,  XXX.,  XXXI.-A,  and  XXXI.-B, 
may,  by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in  more  than 
one  group  under  said  certificates. 

Graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  who  qualify  by 
examination  for  a  certificate  of  the  same  grade  as  that 
covered  by  The  Teachers  College  certificate,  may 
retain  their  positions  upon  The  Teachers  College  lists. 

If  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification, 
on  re-examination  for  a  certificate  of  the  same  grade, 
shall  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that  held  at  the  time 
of  such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  retain  his  original  rating 
with  date  of  expiration  of  certificate  unchanged. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 


Ancient  Languages. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

808       Joseph  F.  Sheehan     .   Dec.  31,  1938 

794       Peter  F.  Dolan    ........        "31,  1938 

Women. 

812       Ruth  Engles   Dec.  31,  1934 

807       Dorothy  Rounds   "   31,  1936 

797       Aloyse  P.  Doherty   "31,  1933 

787       Eileen  M.  Rice   "31,  1938 

Biology. 
Men. 

800  Morton  H.  Cassidy  Dec.  31,  1937 

Women. 

768       Genevieve  V.  Mahoney  Dec.  31,  1938 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Men. 

887       Arthur  J.  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1938 

879       Arthur  W.  Johnson   "   31,  1932 

843       William  E.  McCarthy   "31,  1938 

793       James  L.  Higgins   "31,  1938 

Women. 

825       Clare  L.  Sweeney   Dec.  31,  1936 

797       Mary  E.  Thompson   "   31,  1937 

787       Anne  K.  Barry   "31,  1938 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

782       Edward  J.  Scollins   Dec.  31,  1938 

Women. 

859       Anne  C.  Clancy    Dec.  31,  1938 

820       Florence  L.  Cinti   "31,  1938 

801  Anna  C.  Callahan   "31,  1938 

771       Edith  Dvilnsky    "   31,  1938 

Dressmaking. 

779       Nona  Jordan  Dec.  31,  1933 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 
English. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

845  Philip  M.  Wood  well   Dec.  31,  1935 

834  Thomas  C.  Heffernan   "  31,1937 

821  Eugene  J.  Plociennik   "  31,1938 

793  George  D.  Yantis   "  31,1937 

791  Martin  A.  Murray   "  31,1987 

787  Joseph  F.  McCarthy   "  31,1938 

778  Raymond  J.  Gemmel   "  31,1937 

775  Francis  X.  Sullivan   "  31,1938 

774  Edward  J.  Markham  .      .      .  "31,  1938 

772  Charles  G.  Benard   "31,  1934 

770  Thomas  G.  Eccles   "  31,1935 

764  Leo  J.  McCarthy   "  31,1934 

755  Vere  E.  Pearlstein   "  31,1936 

747  Lyford  P.  Beverage   "   31,  1932 

740  James  M.  Nagle   "   31,  1936 

Women. 

863  Ethel  J.  Earle                                                 .  Dec.  31,  1938 

860  Miriam  Quint   "31,  1938 

857  Rufina  M.  McCarthy   "31,  1938 

856  Margaret  A.  Gist   "  31,1935 

849  Ruth  M.  Fessler   "   31,  1938 

845  Alma  H.  Carvill   "  31,1938 

837  Isabelle  G.  Chilton   "31,1938 

832  Edythe  Olins   "  31,  1938 

825  Anna  J.  Mullin   "31,  1938 

821  Mary  C.  MacSwiney   "31,  1934 

813  Rose  E.  Weiffenbach   "  31,1937 

810  Alma  M.  Danforth   "31,  1937 

809  Alice  M.  Willard        .......  "31,  1938 

804  Nora  M.  Walsh  ■    ...  "31,  1938 

795  Alice  A.  Hanson   "31,  1934 

793  Margaret  M.  Banigan   "   31,  1938 

789  Marion  M.  Shaughnessy   "31,  1938 

788  Mary  J.  Burnett   "31,1938 

784  Mildred  M.  Flynn   "31,  1933 

783  Gertrude  A.  Welch   "  31,1932 

782  Katharine  F.  O'Connell   "   31,  1938 

781  Lillian  C.  Gorman      .            .      .      .  "31,  1938 

776  Elizabeth  A.  Gould   "  31,1934 

764  Loreto  M.  Creed                               _     .  "  31,1935 

738  Dorothy  V.  Boutwell   "  31,1938 

Free -Hand  Drawing. 
Men. 

856  Peter  F.  Kean     ........  Dec.  31,  1938 
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Rating. 

838 


High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 
Women. 

Name.  Certificate  Expires 

Dorothy  H.  Shurtleff  Dec.  31,  1938 


French. 
Men. 


939  Robert  M.  Evans 

887  Maurice  F.  McMahan 

856  Jeremiah  J.  O'Leary,  Jr 

840  Emmet  T.  Morrill 


Wo?nen. 


858  Frances  J.  Kelly  . 

821  Margaret  M.  Kane 

812  Mary  E.  Loughrey 

811  Alice  M.  Sexton  . 

808  Louise  M.  Pillsbury 

806  Marguerite  L.  Murphy 

805  Rachel  S.  Carpenter 

798  Mary  M.  Cohan  . 

770  Veronica  Barry  . 

769  Ruth  O.  Peters  . 


Dec.  31,  1938 
"  31,  1938 
"  31,  1938 
"   31,  1938 


Dec.  31,  1938 

"  31,  1938 

"  31,  1936 

"  31,  1936 

"  31,  1937 

"  31,  1933 

"  31,  1932 

K  31,  1938 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1937 


General  Science. 
Men. 


910  Francis  J.  Gannon 

908  Thomas  J.  Lynch 

876  Francis  P.  Frazier 

825  Robert  R.  Palson 

823  Francis  E.  Reynolds 

811  Lloyd  A.  Hechinger 

810  Frederick  S.  Whelton 

803  Timothy  J.  O'Connor. 

791  Elliot  A.  Gilfix  . 


Dec.  31,  1937 

"  31,  1937 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1936 

"  31,  1936 

"  31,  1938 

"  31,  1935 

"  31,  1935 

"  31,  1937 


787      George  D.  Yantis 


886  Deane  S.  Peacock 

880  George  T.  Davis 

877  Paul  F.  Pearson  . 

866  Wilfred  L.  O'Leary 

856  Joseph  L.  Kenney 

851  Thomas  A.  O'Keeffe 

803  Lawrence  W.  Wild 

770  George  F.  Donovan 


German. 
Men. 


History. 
Men. 


Dec.  31,  1938 


Dec.  31,  1934 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1938 

"  31,  1938 

«  31,  1937 

"  31,  1938 

"  31,  1933 

"  31,  1934 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Women, 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

845 

Mary  V.  Eaton  

.    Dec.  31,  1938 

834 

Rosalie  A.  Patten  

"   31,  1937 

825 

Mary  A.  Cooney  

"    31,  1938 

822 

Claire  G.  Ruane  

"   31,  1933 

820 

Dolores  M.  Bryan  

"   31,  1936 

811 

Marie  E.  A'Hearn  

"   31,  1938 

810 

Marie  C.  McCabe  

"   31,  1936 

806 

Helen  u.  i^uitm  ....... 

"     Q1  lOQO 

ol,  lyoS 

795 

Dorothy  W.  Abbott  

"   31,  1934 

785 

Martha  E.  Crane  

"    31,  1938 

782 

Elise  M.  Nolan  

"   31,  1938 

Tor* 
780 

Mary  C.  O'Connor  ...... 

oi,  lyoo 

768 

Dorothy  G.  Cushing  

"   31,  1938 

761 

Sadie  V.  McMichael  

"    31,  1936 

1       A  T  T  A  XT 

Men. 

781 

Joseph  C.  D'Amato  

.    Dec.  31,  1938 

Women. 

860 

Judith  H.  Bartholomew  ..... 

.    Dec.  31,  1937 

805 

Jacqueline  Cirame  ...... 

"     31,  1938 

Mathematics. 

Men. 

788 

Frank  A.  Rhuland  

.    Dec.  31,  1934 

776 

Frederick  L.  Sweeney  

"   31,  1932 

/DO 

Robert  J.  Anderson  ...... 

ol,  lyoZ 

762 

Sebastian  B.  Littauer  

"   31,  1938 

745 

Earl  G.  Boyd  

"    31,  1935 

741 

Raymond  E.  McDonald  

"   31,  1934 

728 

Leo  T.  Cribben  

"    31,  1933 

724 

James  H.  Nash,  Jr.  ...... 

"    31,  1938 

708 

Warren  E.  Loring  

"    31,  1933 

Women. 

887 

Marie  A.  Broderick  

.    Dec.  31,  1938 

882 

Alma  I.  Dellamano  

"   31,  1938 

ooy 

Mary  A.  Curran  ...... 

oi,  iyoo 

854 

Louise  R.  Leen  ....... 

"   31,  1938 

840 

Mary  J.  Foley 

"    31,  1936 

815 

Catherine  C.  Curran 

u   31,  1938 

805 

Idessa  A.  Rooney  

"   31,  1933 

804 

Margaret  G.  Quirk  

"   31,  1938 

776 

Jennie  W.  McKnight  

"   31,  1938 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

846 

James  G.  McGivern  

Dec.  31,  1938 

816 

Edward  W.  Blue  

"   31,  1932 

14 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Millinery. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

938       Caroline  H.  Wilson   Dec.  31,  1932 

Physics-Chemistry. 
Men. 

904       Arthur  L.  Evans   Dec.  31,  1938 

837       William  J.  Sweeney    .   "31,  1934 

829       Lawrence  I.  Harris   "31,  1934 

825       Charles  S.  Lewis  .      .......  "  31,1938 

816       George  R.  Cronin   "31,  1935 

814       Charles  W.  Gleason    .      .  "  31,1935 

811 1      Frank  L.  Bridges       .......  "  31,1933 

811/      Edward  J.  Russell   "31,  1934 

809       Louis  A.  Wendelstein   "  31,1935 

801       John  J.  Hopkins   "31,  1935 

791       Arthur  E.  Boudreau   "31,  1935 

790       John  G.  O'Connor   "31,  1933 

774       Francis  S.  Quinlan   "31,  1933 

769       Walter  D.  Wood   "31,  1933 

757       Raymond  E.  McDonald   "  31,1933 

W  omen. 

779       Edna  P.  Sherman      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1938 

Salesmanship. 
Men. 

846       Marcus  L.  Sherin   Dec.  31,  1938 

825       Joseph  M.  O'Leary   "    31,  1938 

790       Herbert  C.  Hunt   "31,  1936 

Women. 

850       Amy  F.  Buck  '   Dec.  31,  1934 

Spanish. 

776       Johanna  Spring   Dec.  31,  1935 

774      E.  Lenore  Placido   "   31,  1937 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  (FOR  JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS). 

History. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

870       Arthur  Green  Dec.  31,  1933 

Women. 

791       Margaret  A.  Lynch  Dec.  31,  1933 

Physics-Chemistry. 

837       John  J.  May  Dec.  31,  1932 

813       Solomon  Gordon        .  "31,  1933 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Manual  Arts, 
free-hand  drawing. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

870  D.  Frank  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1932 

811  Morris  Greyser   "  31,1938 

801  Richard  E.  Bailey   "  31,1932 

Women. 

940  Ruth  E.  Davis   Dec.  31,  1932 

906  Alva  B.  Glidden   "  31,1935 

832  Dorothy  H.  Shurtleff   "31,  1937 

822  Anna  A.  Moriarty   "31,1938 

787  Anne  P.  Pasakarnis   "    31,  1938 

771  Anna  F.  Glennon   "31,  1937 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

914  William  E.  O'Connor   Dec.  31,  1938 

Physical  Education. 

889  Mary  V.  Hayes   Dec.  31,  1938 

882  Mary  F.  Connelly   "  31,1938 

857  Katherine  E.  McCarty   "31,  1933 

856  Marie  Dierkes   "  31,1938 

853  Edna  M.  Coburn       .     •   "  31.1938 

841  Mildred  C.  Nilson   "31,  1936 

840  Veronica  M.  McNamee   "31,  1938 

838  Josephine  A.  Cogan   "  31,1938 

837  Mary  F.  Tierney   "31,  1936 

833  Margaret  E.  Hennessey   "   31,  1938 

831  Marie  R.  Cunningham   "  31,1936 

819  Doris  M.  FitzGerald   u   31,  1938 

789  Beruta  M.  Jarosh   "  31,1938 

777  Gwena  E.Lewis   "31,1938 

756  Helen  M.  Meehan   "31,  1938 

750  Winifred  C.  Prendergast   "31,  1938 


VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 
CERTIFICATES. 

Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

913       Herbert  A.  Landry  Dec.  31,  1937 

898       Francis  X.  Sullivan  "  31,1937 

Assistants. 

827       Johanna  Spring  Dec.  31.  1935 

783      Blanche  S.  Hall  "  31,1934 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTOR,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 


CERTIFICATES. 
Dressmaking. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

894       Alice  C.  Gerard   Dec.  31,  1938 

852       Naomi  R.  Sylvestre   "  31,1936 

843  Elizabeth  F.  Regan   "31,1936 

838       Mildred  S.  Costellow   "  31,1936 

828       Mary  G.  Pratt    .      .      .  "   "31,  1932 

745  Winifred  T.  Ormond   "  31,1936 

Household  Science. 

844  Louise  R.  Frisbie   Dec.  31,  1936 

803       Barbara  Y.  Wilson   "31,  1938 

794       Emily  G.  Campana   "31,  1938 

783       Evelyn  Bliss   "31,  1936 

778       Janet  H.  Robinson   "31,  1937 

746  Virginia  M.  Sennott   "    31,  1938 

Millinery. 

906       Kathleen  M.  Murphy   Dec.  31,  1936 

884       Marie  C.  Turner   "31,  1932 

818       Frances  B.  Haskell     .......  "31,  1933 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1932,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant,  intermediate,  or  for  temporary  service 
in  High  Schools.) 


Biology. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expiree 

839       Irma  A.  DupKn   June  30,  1938 

834       Marguerite  P.  Gray   "    30,  1938 

823       Delia  E.  Sadowski   "    30,  1938 

823       Angela  M.  Keenan  (Class  of  1931)  ....  "    30,  1937 

Chemistry. 

913      Rose  J.  Martini   June  30,  1938 

English. 

916       Selma  Springer   June  30,  1938 

916       Marjorie  A.  Bosher   "    30,  1938 

899       Mary  Reid   "    30,  1938 

896       Clare  L.  Martell   "    30,  1938 

892       Barbara  Heath   "    30,  1938 

891       Paul  Heins   "    30,  1938 

883       Mary  E.  Martin   "    30,  1938 

881       Dudley  J.  Walsh   "    30,  1938 

866       Mary  G.  Connor   "    30,  1938 

865       Louise  Fielding   "    30,  1938 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education  — Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

859 

Margaret  Ricker 

 June  30, 

1938 

859 

Doris  F.  Ambrose 

 t  30, 

1938 

853 

Dorothea  C.  Ambrose 

«  30, 

1938 

Mary  C.  E.  Mooney  . 

 "  SO, 

1938 

833 

E.  Patricia  McCulloch 

 "  30, 

1938 

7Q3 

.L'UIOlllV    ^\  UgClll 

 "  30, 

1938 

7Q9 

PnTicto  nop  (  .  TY'illeri'n 
v^UllfeLctHLC  V-J.    »>  111SUU 

 "  30, 

1938 

French. 

910 

Maxwell  Goldings 

June  30 

1938 

History. 

910 

Francis  X.  Moloney  . 

 June  30, 

1938 

873 

Mildred  G.  O'Brien  . 

 "  30, 

1938 

872 

Fay  S.  Margolis  . 

 u  30, 

1938 

872 

Mabel  C.  McAnany  . 

"30, 

1938 

837 

Louise  M.  Vetterlein  . 

 "  30, 

1938 

Latin. 

894 

Marion  R.  Shea  . 

 June  30, 

1935 

881 

Mary  C.  Finn 

 "  30, 

1938 

881 

Mary  E.  Thompson 

  "  30, 

1938 

844 

Katherine  M.  Ford 

 "  30, 

1938 

839 

Kathleen  A.  Deery 

 "  30, 

1938 

824 

Mary  K.  McLaughlin 

 "  30, 

1938 

Mathematics. 

911 

Angela  M.  Cadigan 

 June  30, 

1938 

898 

Myrtle  A.  Colson 

 "  30, 

1938 

866 

Florence  LB.  Herman 

 "  30, 

1938 

859 

Flora  M.  Shea  . 

 "  30, 

1938 

826 

Katherine  A.  Riley 

 "  30, 

1938 

Spanish. 

864 

Margaret  M.  Maguire 

 June  30, 

1938 

856 

Mary  C.  T.  Grandfield 

 "  30, 

1938 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION,  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  CLASS  OF  1932. 

(Eligible  for  temporary  service  in  Intermediate  Schools.) 


Eleanor  V.  Amirault 
Edwina  M.  Barry 
Catherine  F.  Brady 
Rita  M.  Burke 
Leonora  R.  Connors 
Dorothy  G.  Dewar 
Florence  I.  Dunn 
Edith  M.  Foster 
Ethel  T.  Greaney 
Beatrice  E.  Kingsley 


Myitis  R.  Lawrence 
Mary  I.  Lord 
Marie  T.  MacNeil 
Florence  Magner 
Ruth  M.  Magnuson 
Julia  A.  Maguire 
Marie  E.  Malaguerra 
Mary  T.  McGillicuddy 
Inez  B.  Miller 
Helen  J.  Mitchell 
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Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  —  Continued. 

Olive  B.  Nelson  Phyllis  M.  O'Neil 

Mary  E.  Nichols  Marjorie  R.  Publicover 

Barbara  M.  O'Brien  Marv  G.  Sweeney 

Helen  F.  O'Connell  Alice  A.  Tyner 

Anna  G.  C.  Walsh 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
CLASS  OF  1932,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  temporary 
service  in  Intermediate  Schools.) 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

815  Mary  E.  Griffin   June  30,  1938 

797  Lillian  A.  Purdy   "  30,  1938 

795  Mary  A.  Gaughan   "  30,  1938 

794     -  Selma  Goldstein  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  30,  1938 

793  Leona  B.  Levins   "  30,  1938 

792  Prima  R.  Quaglia   "  30,1938 

789  Irene  G.  Welsh   "  30,  1938 

788  Nura  Globus       .    "  30,  1938 

785  Frieda  D.  Goldberg   "  30.  1938 

783  Mary  Spelfogel  .      .      .  "  30,1938 

782  Frances  H.  Dolimount   "  30,  1938 

780  Lillian  Dubrow   "  30,  1938 

776  M.  Bernice  Duffy   "  30,  1938 

776  Ruth  A.  Whitmarsh   "  30,  1938 

767  Mary  Woronoff   "  30,  1938 

763  Mary  M.  Prohaska   "  30,  1938 

762  Catherine  M.  Ross   "  30,  1938 

761  Ruth  L.  Davis   "  30,  1938 

756  Katherine  M.  Collins  (Class  of  1928)     ..."  30,  1934 

755  Rose  E.  Verstandig   "  30,  1938 

752  Louise  R.  Ginsburg   "  30,  1938 

752  Agnes  C.  Scanlon   "  30,  1938 

752  Edith  J.  Appleblad   "  30,  1938 

749  Mary  P.  Hopkins   "  30,  1938 

742  Elizabeth  A.  Higgins   "  30,  1938 

741  Helen  M.  Seegel   "  30,  1938 

740  Helen  V.  Clahane   "  30,1938 

738  Helen  O'Connor  (Class  of  1930)      .      .      .  '    "  30,  1936 

732  Anna  S.  Berns   "  30,  1938 

730  C.  Irene  Murphy   "  30,  1938 

723  Dorothea  Minton   "  30,  1938 

722  Mary  I.  Fenton  (Class  of  1930)       ....  "  30,  1936 

722  Albina  R.  Coppola   "  30,  1938 

721  Margaret  V.  Mackinnon   "  30,  1938 

717  Katherine  E.  Thayer   "  30,  1938 

712  Catharine  A.  Keniry  (Class  of  1931)      ..."  30,  1937 

692  Ethel  G.  Shapiro  (Class  of  1929)     ....  "  30,  1935 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1932,  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 


Rating.*  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

840      Emma  Deitch   June  30,  1938 

823       Miriam  F.  Cohen  f     .    "  30,  1938 

812       Katherine  E.  Ochs   "  30,  1938 

812       Ruth  B.  Higbee  f   "  30,  1938 

811       Esther  B.  Rudd   "  30,  1938 

811       Marie  E.Smith   "  30,1938 

810       Anna  L.  Muir   "  30,  1938 

809       Dorothea  A.  Burns   "  30,  1938 

807       Rebecca  Hurwitz  f   "  30,  1938 

802       M.  Natalie  Trundy   "  30,  1938 

801  Frances  A.  Keefe       .......  "  30,  1938 

801       Elizabeth  M.  MacNeil   "  30,  1938 

798       Catherine  M.  Manning   "  30,  1938 

798       Lillian  L.  Crosby   "  30,  1938 

797       Charlotte  E.  Gibson   "  30,  1938 

794       Martha  D.  Rask   "  30,  1938 

794       Grace  M.  Corrigan   "  30,  1938 

793       Dorothy  G.  Keefe      .    "  30,  1938 

793       Mary  F.  Keefe   "  30,1938 

792       Merwyn  E.  McCormick   "  30,  1938 

790       Dorothy  G.  Fetridge   "  30,1938 

789       Evelyn  R.  Hurwitch  f   "  30,  1938 

783       Georgia  L.  Home   "  30,  1938 

783       Rita  T.  Conway                                        .      .  "  30.  1938 

782       Louise  V.  Bryant   "  30,  1938 

780  Gertrude  Kramer       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  30,  1938 

779       Mary  M.  O'Riordan   "  30,  1938 

775       Florence  M.  Reid   "  30,  1938 

775       Helen  E.  Tarbox   "  30,  1938 

775       J.  Eileen  Barrett   "  30,  1938 

775       Evelyn  V.  Penta   "  30,  1938 

774       Margaret  E.  Burke   "  30,  1938 

772       Catherine  A.  Carleton   "  30,  1938 

771       Margaret  C.  Tegan   "  30,  1938 

771       Mary  E.  Twomey   "  30,  1938 

770       Clarissa  Wall  "  30,  1938 

770  Mildred  L.  Rowe       .......  "  30,  1938 

770  Dorothy  M.  Boland   .......  "  30,  1938 

769       Gertrude  Sussman   "  30,  1938 

768       Helen  M.  Lynch   "  30,  1938 

768       Marion  D.  Cohen   "  30,  1938 

767       Florence  I.  Walsh   "  30,  1938 


*  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates, 
t  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1932  —  Continued. 

Rating.*  Name.  Certificate  Expires 


767 

Helen  J.  Lyons  f  

June  30, 

1938 

767 

Mary  A.  Russell  

« 

30, 

1938 

767 

M.  Barbara  Spindler  (Class  of  1930) 

tt 

30, 

1936 

766 

Ethel  H.  Heffron  

tt 

30, 

1938 

766 

Esther  S.  Winn  

a 

30, 

1938 

765 

M.  Evelyn  Russell  ..... 

tt 

30, 

1938 

764 

Helen  M.  Lorenz  

tt 

30, 

1938 

763 

Catherine  E.  O'Connor  .... 

30, 

1938 

763 

Dorothy  B.  Yoffe  

u 

30, 

1938 

763 

Maybelle  K.  Supple  

u 

30, 

1938 

763 

Mary  A.  Fitzsimons  

30, 

1938 

762 

Mary  J.  Tracy  

tt 

30, 

1938 

762 

Catherine  B.  Conners  .... 

a 

30, 

1938 

761 

Betty  Rosenfield  

it 

30, 

1938 

761 

Margarita  M.  Sturniolo  .... 

30, 

1938 

761 

Lilian  S.  Wittenberg  

tt 

30, 

1938 

760 

Margaret  L.  Murphy  .... 

tt 

30, 

1938 

760 

Helen  F.  Simonton  

it 

30, 

1938 

759 

A.  Virginia  Edwards  f 

• 

30, 

1938 

758 

Anna  G.  Boudwin  

tt 

30, 

1938 

758 

Mary  M.  Miller  

tt 

30, 

1938 

758 

Edith  C.  Greene  

it 

30, 

1938 

756 

Ida  Cohen   

tt 

30, 

1938 

756 

Mary  K.  Phelan  

u 

30, 

1938 

756 

Mary  E.  Mullin  f  

u 

30, 

1938 

755 

Agnes  V.  Sweeney  

It 

30, 

1938 

754 

Constance  A.  Reardon  |    .      .      .  . 

tt 

30, 

1938 

754 

Kathleen  P.  Ballem  

u 

30, 

1938 

754 

Catherine  P.  Carty  

tt 

30, 

1938 

752 

Catherine  A.  Flvnn  

u 

30, 

1938 

752 

Rosamond  A.  Wilson  

tt 

30. 

1938 

752 

Cecile  B.  Rubin  

30, 

1938 

752 

Dolores  M.  A.  O'Connor  .... 

■ 

30, 

1938 

751 

ti 

30, 

1938 

750 

Catherine  I.  Boylan  

(( 

30, 

1938 

750 

Veronica  R.  Murphv  

it 

30, 

1938 

749 

Edith  R.  Eldracher  

tt 

30, 

1938 

748 

Helen  M.  Friedel  

30, 

1938 

748 

a 

30, 

1938 

747 

Margaret  M.  Morse 

tt 

30, 

1938 

747 

Dorothy  M.  O'Day  

u 

30, 

1938 

746 

Ruth  C.  Waggett  

u 

30, 

1938 

746 

Marjorie  M.  Williams  .... 

tt 

30, 

1938 

746 

Lilia  C.  Daly  

tt 

30, 

1938 

746 

Mary  M.  Dooley  

a 

30, 

1938 

746 

Julia  M.  Fallon  

u 

30, 

1938 

*  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates, 
f  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1932  —  Continued. 


Rating.*  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

745       Mary  E.  McDermott   June  30,  1938 

745       Loretta  M.  Feely   "  30,  1938 

745       Thelma  Goldberg   "  30,  1938 

744       Agnes  A.  Clancy       '.   fc  30,  1938 

744       Charlotte  M.  Greany  f   "  30,  1938 

744       Evelyn  J.  Martin   "  30,  1938 

744       Helen  M.  Collins   "  30,  1938 

743       Gertrude  L.  Cusack                                         .  "  30,  1938 

743       Ethel  M.  Smith   "  30,  1938 

742       Miriam  H.  Sullivan   "  30,  1938 

741       Frances  D.  O'Leary   "  30,  1938 

741       Margaret  E.  MacNeil   "  30,  1938 

740       Marion  T.  Welch   "  30,  1938 

739       Elizabeth  A.  Muldoon  f   "  30,  1938 

737      Alice  H.  Cooney  .    ,   "  30,  1938 

737       Margaret  M.  Casey   "  30,  1938 

736       Rose  R.  Rappaport   "  30,  1938 

736       Christine  I.  Brash  f   "  30,  1938 

736       Mildred  E.  Presente  .•      .  "  30,  1938 

735       Frances  M.  Skelly   "  30,  1938 

735       Mary  M.  Manning   "  30,  1938 

734       Freda  P.  Shapiro   "  30,  1938 

732       Frances  E.  Murphy                                         .  "  30,  1938 

732       Loretta  M.  Wellings   "  30,  1938 

732       Mary  R.  MacDonald   "  30,  1938 

730      A.  Louise  Foley  t   "  30,  1938 

730       Rosemary  M.  Doyle   "  30,  1938 

730       Marcella  J.  Laundrie   "  30,  1938 

728       Elizabeth  I.  Garvin   "  30,  1938 

727       Edith  McNally   "  30,  1938 

727  Helene  M.  Mutz        .......  "  30,  1938 

727       Marie  H.  Campbell   "  30,  1938 

727       Veronica  A.  Croke   "  30,  1938 

726       Esther  K.  Leonard   "  30,  1938 

726       Dorothy  C.  Muldoon   "  30,  1938 

723       M.  IsabeUe  Mahoney   "  30,  1938 

721       M.  Lillian  Wantman   "  30,  1938 

720       Mary  E.  Terrio   "  30,  1938 

719       Eileen  M.  McCarthy   "  30,  1938 

718  Ada  Freedman  f  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  30,  1938 

718  Doris  A.  Warner        .......  "  30,  193S 

718       Esther  A.  Grant   "  30,  1938 

717      Alice  E.  Gallagher   "  30,  1938 

716       Harriet  A.  Gartland   "  30,  1938 

704       Margaret  A.  Lavin   "  30,  1938 

700  Dorothea  K.  Stevens  (Class  of  1931)  f    ..."  30,1937 


*  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates, 
f  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1932  —  Continued. 

Rating.*  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

699  Miriam  Katz  t   June  30,  1938 

676  Irene  H.  Woods  (Class  of  1930)      ....  "    30,  1936 

672  Margaret  L.  McMahon   "    30,  1938 

664  Elizabeth  M.  Flynn   "    30,  1938 

*  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates, 
j  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION,  THE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
PRIOR  TO  1932. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant,  intermediate,  or  for  temporary  service 
in  High  Schools.) 


Biology. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

915       Genevieve  V.  Mahoney   June  30,  1937 

881  Kathleen  M.  Kerrigan   "    30,  1937 

824       Catherine  L  Wiley   "   30,  1937 

BOTANY-ZOOLOGY. 

850       Dorothy  F.  Dunbar   June  30,  1933 

Chemistry. 

921     .  Edna  P.  Sherman   June  30,  1937 

797       Katherine  M.  Murphy   "    30,  1937 

Engllsh. 

918       Mary  J.  Burnett   June  30,  1937 

897       Miriam  Quint   "    30,  1937 

895       Isabelle  G.  Chilton   "   30,  1937 

890       Ruth  M.  Fessler   "   30,  1937 

888       Katharine  F.  O'Connell   "    30,  1937 

888       Edythe  Olins   "   30,  1937 

882  Nora  M.  Walsh   "    30,  1937 

881       Lillian  C.  Gorman   "    30,  1937 

877       Alice  M.  Willard        .......  "    30,  1937 

870       Louise  M.  Hennessey   "    30,  1934 

869       Alma  H.  Carvill   "    30,  1937 

865       Dorothy  V.  Boutwell   "    30,  1936 

826       Margaret  E.  McLoon   "    30,  1937 

French. 

970       Margaret  M.  Kane   June  30,  1934 

934       Frances  J.  Kelly   "    30,  1935 

887       Mary  M.  Cohan   "    30,  1937 

886       Jeremiah  J.  O'Leary,  Jr   "    30,  1937 

813       Anne  M.  Dirksmeier   "    30,  1935 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education  — Continued. 
History. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

953  Mary  V.  Eaton   June  30,  1935 

934  Rosalie  A.  Patten       .  _   "    30,  1936 

930  Martha  E.  Crane       .  "   "    30,  1933 

929  Marie  C.  McCabe   "  30,1935 

904  Elise  M.  Nolan   "    30,  1936 

880  Marie  E.  A'Hearn   "    30,  1933 

879  Helen  M.  Barry   "    30,  1937 

872  Mary  A.  Tilley   "    30,  1936 

870  Dorothy  G.  Gushing   "    30,  1937 

866  Pauline  Y.  Long   "    30,  1937 

864  Margaret  E.  Lynch   "    30,  1937 

864  Frances  E.  Murphy   "    30,  1937 

846  Clare  M.  Roach   "    30,  1936 

840  Mary  A.  Cooney   "  30,1935 

840  Dolores  M.  Bryan   "    30,  1934 

Latin. 

900  Eileen  M.  Rice   June  30,  1937 

861  Edith  Keeler   "   30,  1937 

Mathematics. 

959  Bernice  A.  Smith   June  30,  1935 

928  Alma  I.  Dellamano   "    30,  1937 

907  Louise  R.  Leen   "    30,  1936 

907  Dorothy  M.  Holmes   "    30,  1936 

889  Jennie  W.  McKnight   "    30,  1936 

869  Mary  L.  Faunce   "    30,  1936 

864  Marie  A.  Broderick    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1937 

856  Catherine  C.  Curran  '      "    30,  1936 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
PRIOR  TO  1932. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  temporary 
service  in  Intermediate  Schools.) 


Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

948  Mildred  A.  Doherty   June  30,  1935 

945  Martha  Ellis   "    30,  1936 

939  Alice  E.  Jones   "    30,  1935 

939  Jane  E.  O'Brien  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1935 

933  Rina  L.  Mongrandi   "    30,  1937 

920]  Edna  Livingston   "    30,  1934 

920  [  Audrey  L.  Poeckert   "  30,1937 

920 J  Margaret  M.  Ryan   "    30.  1934 

919  Mary  A.  Brennan   "    30,  1936 

918  Mary  E.  Hutchens   "    30,  1935 

915  Margaret  D.  Owens   "    30,  1935 
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Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  Prior  to  1932 — Cont. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

914  Mary  R.  Flaherty  June  30,  1935 

912  Elizabeth  F.  Austin   "  30,  1936 

911  Ada  V.  Tedeschi   "  30,  1935 

910\  Dorothy  I.  Guy   "  30,  1934 

910/  Eleanor  M.  Hartnett   "  30,1934 

906  Minna  L.  Ephross  •     .  "  30,  1936 

901  Man-  T.  Shuman   "  30,  1936 

900  Edna  M.  Wood   ■  30,  1935 

900  Eleanor  F.  Fallon       ........  "  30,  1934 

898  Mary  V.  Curran  .........  "  30,  1936 

897  Sadelle  Woolf   "  30,  1937 

897  Immaculata  M.  Lavorgna   "  30,  1936 

897  Ann  C.  Murphy   "  30.  1936 

896  Charlotte  G.  Long   "  30,  1937 

896  Sara  J.  MacMillan   "  30,  1936 

894  Ruth  P.  Rasmussen   "  30,  1933 

891  Helen  B.  Maxwell   "  30,  1935 

891  Goldie  Brass   "  30,  1935 

890\  Esther  L.  A.  Moscatelli   "  30,  1934 

890/  Margaret  B.  Clancy   "  30,  1933 

890  Catherine  J.  Grant   "  30,  1937 

884  Alice  C.  Hennessey   "  30,  1936 

880  Mary  E.  Gordon   "  30,  1933 

878  Chloris  F.  Rose   "  30,  1936 

874  Ruth  A.  Edwards   "  30,  1935 

873  Katherine  J.  Barry   "  30,  1937 

871  Elene  W.  Farello   "  30,  1935 

870  Anna  K.  Shaughnessy   "  30,  1936 

870  Stella  D.  Rose   "  30,  1933 

870  Mary  C.  Burke   "  30,  1937 

870  Priscilla  Mullen   "  30,  1936 

870  Sara  F.  Bazoll   "  30,  1937 

870  Marguerite  F.  Otis   "  30.  1935 

868  Evelyn  M.  Mullin   "  30,  1936 

866  Marguerite  L.  Hill   "  30,  1936 

865  Claire  Dolby   "  30,  1936 

861  Celena  Cooper   "  30,  1937 

861  Dorothea  Holland   "  30,  1937 

851  Dorothea  M.  Dinand  "  30,  1936 

851  Margaret  F.  Mitchell   "  30,  1937 

850  Justina  F.  McLaughlin   "  30,  1937 

847  Mary  L.  Quilty   "  30,  1936 

846  A.  Gertrude  Downey   "  30,  1934 

845  Mary  J.  Larkin   "  30,  1936 

844  Dina  H.  Rabinowich   "  30,  1937 

842  Rose  Rubenstein   "  30,  1937 

839  Evelyn  B.  Strauss   "  30,  1937 

839  Anne  B.  Movitz   "  30,  1937 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 

Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  Prior  to  1932  —  Cont. 

Rating.                        Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838  Helen  L.  Butler   June  30,  193(5 

837  Marion  Shafran   "  30,  1937 

837  Frances  A.  Hanrihan   "  30,  1935 

834  Evelyn  M.  Chisholm   "  30,  1937 

834  Helen  E.  Hodges   "  30,  1937 

833  Mary  E.  Sen   "  30,  1936 

831  Helen  M.  O'Conner   "  30,  1935 

829  Agnes  M.  Coyne   "  30,  1936 

828  Lucy  Lieberman   "  30.  1937 

827  Sally  A.  Ouinn   "  30,  1936 

827  Kathleen  M.  O'Donovan   "  30,  1937 

826  Mary  L.  Monahan   "  30,  1936 

820  Helen  L.  Noone   "  30,  1934 

817  Mary  M.  Anderson   "  30,  1936 

816  Mary  M.  Rafferty   "  30,  1937 

806  Kathleen  E.  Lowney   "  30,  1937 

794  Margery  L.  Reilly   "  30,  1937 

793  Theresa  M.  Bergamini                                     .  "  30,  1937 

791  Dorothy  M.  Killion  "  .  "  30,  1937 

790  Margaret  M.  Giblin  .'     " .  "  30,  1936 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR 

TO  1932. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

995  Helen  G.  Brooks   June  30,  1934 

992]  M.  Margaret  Dargan   "  30,  1934 

992\  Margaret  M.  L.  Sloan   "  30,1934 

992J  Helen  E.  Sweeney   "  30,  1934 

983  Mary  L.  Furlong       .......  "  30.  1934 

975]  Anabel  M.  Dacey   "  30,  1934 

975 
975 
975 


Margaret  H.  Davis   "  30,  1934 

Mary  E.  Kean   "  30,  1934 

Helen  M.  Leonard   "  30,  1934 

Helen  J.  McCarthy   "  30,  1934 


Margaret  P.  Mullen  "    30,  1934 

Alice  L.  Pumphret  "    30,  1934 


975 
975 
975, 

974  Natalie  Strauss   "  30,  1934 

968]  Elizabeth  M.  Crowley   "  30,  1934 

968}-  Mary  V.  Doherty   "  30,1934 

968J  A.  Evelyn  Morrison   .......  "  30,  1934 

967]  Marie  F.  Curran   "  30,  1934 

967,  Frances  C.  O'Leary   "  30,  1934 

967)  MaryV.  Quane   "  30,1934 

967 j  Monica  P.  Sullivan   "  30,  1934 

961]  Grace  I.  Mclnnes   "  30,1934 

961J-  Ruth  P.  G.  Naber   "  30,1933 

96lJ  Ann  C.  Tremble   "  30,  1934 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1932  Continued. 


Hat  ing 

958] 
958 ( 
958J 
956 

950 

9551 

955/ 

954 

954 

954 

953) 

953/ 

952 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 

950 1 

950  | 

95oJ 

950 

949 

947 

943 

942 

942] 

942  ^ 

942J 

941 

91 1 

941 

941 

941 

94 1 

940 

940 

940 

938 

937 

937 

937 

936 

935] 

935  ^ 

935J 

935 

935 


Name. 

Mm y  ( !.  ( Irofwell 
Regina  K.  ( Jurley 
Elizabeth  A.  McMurtry 

.Jo.SCpllilH!  H.  (  'ostcllo 

Editha  L.  Hurley 
Margaret  L.  ( !asey 
Freda  R.  ( )pper  . 
(  lerl  rude  ( '.  (  Irossman 
Mary  A.  Mullen  . 
Marie  ( ).  ( Josgrove 
Bara  M.  Curran  . 
Margaret  M.  Gill 
Margaret  E.  ( rood 
I >oro1  hy  A.  I joughran 
l  *ily  ( Alexander 
Mary  P.  Fitzgerald 
Josephine  M.  Lima, 
R,  Eleanor  Mc(  iowan 
M.  Alice  Sheridan 
Anna  K.  Spinale  . 
Eva  B.  Weiner 
Anna  M.  Kawolis 
Mary  P.  Killion  . 

Alice  M.  ( Ireene  . 
Helen  C.  AppletOD 
A i nice  F.  Brown  . 
Agnes  T.  Ahern  . 
I  >ora  E.  King 
Alice  L.  O'Rourke 

Arline  J).  A 'I  I  earn 

Alma  L.  Ames 

Kat  lirvn  A.  (  'liamber 

Evelyn  V.  1  >rew  . 

Marie  L.  Kelley  . 
Alice  M.  Lol  l  us  . 
I  >clla  London 

( I eorgianna  M.  ( look 
Margaret  A.  Reilly 
Florence  K.  Russell 
Mary  .1.  Petruzzelli 
( leorgie  8.  Munroe 
I  >orothy  L.  Ouinn 
Mary  T.  Healey  . 
I lelen  1 ).  Perry  . 

( iladys  [.  Yienneau 

Freida  G.  White  . 

Marion  ( J,  Brooks 
( !hristina  A.  Kelly 


CANDIDATKS  KI.K  H  lil-K  AS  Tl  v\(  1 1  KI!S. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1932  -Continued. 


Rating. 

934] 
934  f 
934J 
932 
931 
929 
928 
928 
928 
928) 
928/ 
928 
927 
927) 
927/ 
926 
925) 
925/ 
925 
924 
924 
922 
922 
922 
921' 
921 
921 
921 
921 
921 
92L 
920 
920 
919 
919 
919 
918 
918 
917 
917 
916 
915 
915 
915 
915 
914 
914 
914 


Name. 

Rose  L.  Madden 
E.  Mary  McCarty 
Helen  C.  Weiss  . 
( Jlara  C.  Minsinger 
Catherine  M.  Vaughan 
Louise  P.  De  Adder 
Agnes  K.  Birmingham 
Frances  B.  Tierney 
Anna  C.  Timmerman 
Eleanor  K.  Horrigan 
L.  Josephine  Reid 
Charlotte  A.  Regele 
Dorothy  A.  Hynes 
Ada  Schlosberg  . 
Ellen  A.  Valuski  . 
Helen  T.  White  . 
Margaret  E.  Fisher 
Helen  T.  Sullivan 
Ellen  S.  Enos 
Katharine  A.  McTiernan 
Madeline  H.  McCarthy 
Louise  M.  Healy 
Eleanor  D.  McCarthy 
Mary  G.  Earner  . 
Elizabeth  C.  Connaughton 
Alma  Field  . 
Anna  B.  Jordan  . 
Sophia  E.  Koziewicz 
Helen  F.  Murphy 
Anna  M.  Santosuosso 
Katherine  T.  Walsh 
Elsie  M.  Carlson 
Estelle  M.  White 
Irene  M.  Lundgren 
Margaret  I.  Dacey 
Dorothy  A.  Gallivan 
Eileen  V.  Connors 
Sarah  R.  Moglefsky 
Evelyn  Moskowitz 
Mary  L.  Harrington 
Claire  M.  Carty  . 
Margaret  M.  Crowe 
Geraldine  M.  Coffey 
Mary  E.  Fallon  . 
Cecilia  D.  Lutkevich 
Catherine  P.  McKeon 
Katherine  M.  Meara 
Eva  G.  Averbuck 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1932  —  Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

914  Doris  V.  Kraft   June  30,  1935 

913  Anna  M.  Murphy   "  30,  1935 

913  Viola  F.  Velardo   "  30,  1935 

912  Marguerite  M.  Coughlan   "  30,  1935 

912  Mary  A.  Rodenhiser   "  30,  1935 

911  Agnes  J.  Coyne   .    "  30,1936 

910  Blanche  E.  Mullaney        .      .      .            .      .  "  30,  1935 

910  Nina  M.  Forsythe      .......  "  30,  1936 

909  Anne  Gordon   "  30,  1936 

909  Hilda  M.  Meagher   "  30,  1935 

908  Catherine  A.  Davis   "  30,  1935 

908^  Ethel  M.  Campbell    .......  "  30,  1934 

908 1  Mary  P.  Maclntyre   "  30,  1934 

908J  Annie  L.  Young   "  30,  1933 

908  Elizabeth  A.  Corrigan   "  30,  1936 

908  Esther  M.  Doyle   "  30,  1935 

907  Vivian  H.  Rogow   "  30.  1936 

907  M.  Loretta  Dillon   "  30,  1936 

907  Alice  M.  Wells   "  30,  1935 

906  Doris  G.  Hines   "  30,  1936 

906  Ella  M.  O'Leary   "  30,  1935 

906  Marie  Callahan   "  30,  1935 

905  Louise  M.  Colburn   "  30,  1936 

905  Mary  V.  Kelleher  "  30,  1936 

904  Pauline  Cohen   "  30,  1936 

904  Margaret  F.  Barletto   "  30,  1937 

904  Ethel  M.  McGonagle   "  30,  1936 

903  Mary  J.  Keefe   "  30,  1935 

903  Marion  G.  Lane   "  30,  1935 

902  Theresa  M.  DeGrandis   "  30,  1935 

901  Jane  E.  Fleming   "  30,  1935 

901  Marion  L.  Burton   "  30,  1936 

9011  Charlotte  C.  Blue   "  30,  1934 

901/  Helen  D.  Curtin   "  30,  1934 

901  Catherine  F.  Donovan   "  30,  1936 

901  Mary  M.  Burke   "  30,  1936 

900  Sophie  Cohen   "  30,  1935 

900  Helen  F.  Holland   "  30,  1935 

900  Augusta  F.  Borenstein   "  30,  1934 

900  Mary  C.  Moretti   "  30,  1935 

900  Elizabeth  M.  Corr   "  30,  1935 

900  Margaret  M.  Tague   "  30,  1935 

899  Helen  M.  MacKinnon   "  30,  1936 

899  M.  Marion  Soifer   "  30,  1937 

899  Eleanor  R.  Murray   "  30,  1935 

899  Alice  H.  M.  Ryan   "  30,  1937 

899  Mary  E.  McGinty   "  30,  1935 

899  Mary  I.  Lipner   "  30,  1936 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1932  —  Continued. 


Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

898 

Josephine  L.  Pannier  .... 

.    June  30,  1937 

898 

"    30,  1937 

897 

Maud  A.  Dooley  .... 

"    30,  1935 

897 

«    30,  1937 

897 

Kathrvn  P.  Fallon  .... 

"    30,  1936 

897 

Katherine  V.  Donahue 

"   30,  1935 

897 

Dorothy  A.  Cook  .... 

"   30,  1935 

897 

Helen  G.  Sheehan  .... 

"   30,  1936 

896 

Patricia  C.  Martell  .... 

"   30,  1937 

896 

Catherine  H.  Keleher 

■   30,  1935 

896 

Marv  G.  Moran  

"    30,  1935 

895 

Elizabeth  A.  Scheele  .... 

"   30,  1935 

895 

Marv  A.  Flynn  

"    30,  1936 

895 

Margaret  B.  Keefe  .... 

"    30,  1935 

895 

Marguerite  E.  Scully  .... 

"   30,  1936 

895 

Anna  Block  

.      .      .       a   30,  1934 

895 

Marv  A.  Cudhea  .... 

«   30,  1937 

895 

Gertrude  M.  O'Brien  .... 

"    30,  1936 

895 

Ethel  M.  Cunningham 

6   30,  1935 

895 

M.  Cecelia  Rogan  .... 

.  '    .       "   30,  1936 

895 

Isabelle  H.  Feldman  .... 

"   30,  1935 

894 

Evelvn  A.  Glavin  .... 

u    30,  1935 

8941 

Mollie  H.  Berger  .... 

«   30,  1935 

894/ 

Helen  J.  Finan  

"   30,  1935 

894 

Marv  P.  Kearns  

"   30,  1936 

893 

Helen  R.  Sullivan  .... 

"   30,  1935 

893 

Natalie  Waldman  .... 

"   30,  1937 

893 

Rose  M.  O'Donnell  .... 

...       "   30,  1935 

892 

Clare  L.  McCarthy  .... 

"   30,  1934 

892 

Emmaline  Kornetz  .... 

"   30,  1937 

891 

Gertrude  E.  Smith  .... 

"   30,  1936 

891 

Lillian  F.  Hurley  .... 

"   30, 1937 

890 

Grace  X:  Hickey  .... 

"   30,  1936 

890) 

Erminia  A.  Ballerino  .... 

"   30,  1936 

890/ 

Louise  M.  Flavin  .... 

"   30, 1935 

890 

Mary  A.  Mullin  

"   30,  1935 

890 

Jeanette  Schlossberg  .... 

"   30,  1936 

890 

Catherine  C.  Gill  .... 

8   30,  1937 

890 

Victoria  A.  Blue  .... 

"   30,  1935 

889 

Ethel  J.  Tierney  

?   30,  1935 

889 

Sara  M.  Fordham      .      .      .  . 

"   30,  1935 

889 

"   30,  1937 

889 

Catherine  L.  Cusick  .... 

"   30,  1937 

889 

Alice  M.  Dunn  

"   30,  1935 

889 

Helen  McGillicuddy  .... 

"   30,  1935 

888 

Mary  G.  Callahan  .... 

"   30,  1936 

888 

Margaret  S.  Humphrey 

"   30,  1933 

888 

Dorothy  G.  Cussen  .... 

■    30,  1935 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1932  —  Continued. 


Hating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

887 

Helen  G.  Keating  .... 

.    June  30,  1936 

887 

Rose  Silverman  

« 

OOT 

887 

Joanna  T.  Vaughan  .... 

u 

qh  iqqc; 

OU,  lXJOU 

887 

Marion  Goldberg  .... 

a 

Qn  1 QQ7 

886 

Anna  M.  Bergin  

a 

ou,  iyoo 

886 

Margaret  T.  Dallas*  .. 

it 

on  1Q37 

886 

Dons  A.  Loehr  

u 

Qf)   1 QQ7 

885 

Mabelle  A.  Coyne  .... 

u 

ou,  lyou 

not 

885 

Agnes  W.  Farquharson  *  . 

a 

on  1Q37 

OU,  LvOt 

884 

Mary  L.  Moran         .      .    •  . 

a 

Qf)  1Q3fi 

OU,  liJOU 

884 

Helen  J.  Martin  

it 

OU,  laud 

OO  A 

884 

Beatrice  E.  Huskins  .... 

a 

OU  j    1  J70  f 

884 

T7>1:    „1  i.  V    T7~     f 1  • 

Elizabeth  K.  Gavin  .... 

« 

OU,  ic/OU 

883 

Eileen  M.  Mullen  .... 

a 

30  1 Q36 

883 

Catherine  S.  Morgan  .... 

a 

30  1935 

Sadie  Kendall  ..... 

a 

30  1936 

882 

Filomena  E.  Branca  .... 

a 

30  1 936 

OQ1 

ool 

iiiiizauetn  it.  rsrinton  .... 

u 

30  1 937 

OO  1 

881 

xieien  h>.  Atw  ood  .... 

u 

30  1 936 

OO  1 

881 

Helen  Fine  ...... 

a 

QO    1 Q^fi 

OO  1 

ool 

Miriam  A.  Adler  .... 

a 

30  1936 

880 

A.  Mae  Canery  

u 

QO   1 Q34 

OO  A 

88U 

Mary  M.  Cronin  .... 

a 

3D  1Q36 

880 

Dorotlty  Oumcy  

a 

30  1 936 

OTO 

878 

Doris  B.  Kapstein  .... 

u 

30  1 937 

OU  j    X  i/O  4 

OTO 

878 

Mary  J.  Grant  

878 

Margaret  C.  Rossiter 

a 

30  193^ 

OU,    It7u  J 

878 

Rachel  M.  Cassidy  *  . 

a 

30  1 937 

OU,    X  i70  f 

878 

Alice  ti.  ralhster  .... 

a 

30  1937 

877 

Edith  Seidle  

u 

30  1 936 

,       X  L/(JU 

077 
of  i 

Alice  M.  lilley  ..... 

a 

30  1937 

Oil 

877 

Iheresa  M.  Gonnolly 

a 

30.  1936 

877 

Gertrude  G.  .boley  .... 

a 

30  1 937 

OU,    X  *70  < 

Marion  F.  Purdy  .... 

(t 

30,  1937 

876 

Rose  Landy  

a 

30  1935 

87o 

Rebecca  Freeman  .... 

a 

30  1937 

OUj    X  i70  I 

OTC 

875 

Elizabeth  b .  Dacey  .... 

u 

30  1937 

875 

Ruth  A.  Leddy  

a 

Ou,  1300 

875 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hayes 

a 

30,  1935 

875 

Althea  I.  Rymarczick 

a 

30,  1934 

O  1  o 

XUUZdUclIl  IN  el  Lie  11  .... 

a 

30,  1936 

874 

Rosemary  L.  Neagle  .... 

a 

30,  1937 

874 

Marion  F.  Fogarty  .... 

u 

30,  1936 

874 

Mary  B.  McTiernan  .... 

a 

30,  1936 

874 

Dorothy  Tracey  

a 

30,  1936 

874 

Ruth  E.  Holland  .... 

u 

30,  1934 

874 

Rebecca  Bloom  

a 

30,  1936 

*  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1932  — Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

874  Bessie  Perlman   June  30,  1935 

874  Thomasina  J.  Marto    "  30,  1936 

873  Esther  R.  Tick   "  30,  1937 

873  Helen  M.  Clair   "  30,  1936 

873  Florence  R.  Bloom   "  30,  1937 

872  Maxine  H.  Cohen  *   "  30,  1935 

872  Esther  L.  Ouane  *   "  30,  1937 

871  Eileen  M.  Mullaney   "  30,  1936 

871  Madelyn  A.  Trainor   "  30,  1936 

871  Helen  M.  Daley   "  30,  1936 

871  Marion  H.  Melledy   "  30,  1936 

871  Eugenia  C.  Cronin   "  30,  1937 

8711  Ruth  V.  Donnelly   "  30,  1936 

871J  Lillian  F,  Horrigan   "  30,  1936 

870  Mary  L.  Sullivan   "  30,  1936 

870  Julia  M.  Scanlan   "  30,  1937 

870  Teresa  C.  Fopiano   "  30,  1935 

870  Helen  G.  Conley   "  30,  1936 

870  Frances  B.  Golov   "  30,  1936 

870  Marie  I.  Mullin   "  30,  1936 

870  Reva  R.  Fellman   "  30,  1935 

868  Gertrude  S.  Lampke                                        .  "  30,  1935 

868  Evelyn  M.  Barrett   "  30,  1936 

8671  Catherine  M.  Butler  .    "  30,  1937 

867/  Alma  A.  C.  Fenocketti   "  30,  1937 

867  Margaret  E.  McDonald   "  30,  1934 

867  Anna  T.  McNerny   "  30,  1935 

866  Eleanor  B.  Colleton   "  30,  1936 

866  Alice  M.  Willis   "  30,  1937 

866  Kathleen  M.  Noonan   "  30,  1936 

866  Kathleen  L.  Doherty   "  30,  1935 

865  Grace  E.  Tracy   "  30,  1935 

865  Margaret  M.  Mulqueeney   "  30,  1936 

865  E.  Marion  McGreal    .    "  30,  1936 

865  Cecilia  M.  Burke   "  30,  1935 

865  Marcella  C.  Barth   "  30,  1936 

865  Lucy  M.  Moisan   "  30,  1936 

864  Vivian  A.  Wheaton   "  30,  1935 

864  M.  Claire  Dukeshire   "  30,  1937 

864  Mary  A.  Linehan  *   "  30,  1936 

864  Elizabeth  M.  Clancy   "  30,  1936 

864  Naomi  C.  Gilson  *...'....  "  30,  1937 

864  Grace  V.  Francis   "  30,  1935 

863  Dorothy  I.  Blenkhorn   "  30,  1936 

862  Esther  Schwartz   "  30,  1935 

862  Margaret  M.  Dimond   "  30,  1936 

862  Elizabeth  M.  Flanagan   "  30,  1936 


*  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

OAO 

Mary  E.  Brennan  .... 

.    June  30,  1936 

8b  1 

Esther  Gordon  

a    30,  1937 

CA1 

8b  1 

Marion  F.  Hally  ..... 

"    30,  1935 

QA1 

801 

orv    i  no *r 

8bU 

Helen  Zarling  ..... 

30,  1937 

OCA 

8b0 

inelma  L.  .rortunati  .... 

"    30,  1935 

qao. 
OOU 

Barbara  W.  Jennings  * 

U        OA      1  nop 

30,  1936 

QAO 

U        OA      1  AOP 

CAO 
OOU 

<•       OA     1  AOT 

30,  1937 

cah 
8bU 

"D..  +  V.          A  f        ,  -.  1  ,  - 

OA      i  AOT 

30,  1937 

ooy 

Mildred  1 .  rJlocn  .... 

"    30,  1936 

ooy 

Xadine  E.  Sander  .... 

30,  1936 

ore 
808 

Kathryn  M.  Mahoney 

ll       o  a     i  a  o  /"* 

30, 1936 

ooo 

ll      oa     i  AO  r 

ooo 

«       OA     1  AOC 

OOO 

«       OA     1  AO  "7 

000 

Mary  A.  Holloran  .... 

U               OA           1  AOi? 

30,  1936 

00/ 

Marion  K.  Tinker  .... 

U        OA      1  AO£? 

30, 1936 

C£7 
00/ 

OA      1  AO^T 

00  / 

<i       OA     1  AO  C 

oU,  1935 

00/ 

tl       OA     1 H07 

30,  1937 

ooo 

a      OA  10Q7 

OA  A 
000 

U       OA     1  AOC 

30,  193b 

C  £A 

80b 

<C       OA  1 

OOO  { 

Svlvia  Ginns  ..... 

/i         OA      1  A  O  T 

OOO  J 

U        OA      1 AOC 

C  £A 

80b 

Margaret  M.  Murnane 

U        OA      1  A  O  T 

30, 1937 

000 

U       OA     1  AO"7 

30, 1937 

C^A 
000 

«       OA     1 AOT 

000 

U        OA      1  AOT 

O  KA 

8ob 

Alary  Jb.  bulnvnn  .... 

//        OA      1  AO£? 

30,  193b 

orr 
OOO 

Mary  R.  Mallard  .... 

u        OA      1  AO£* 

30,  193b 

OOO 

..      OA    1  OQ7 

ooo 

Helen  M.  Murphy  .... 

U       OA     "1  AOA 

30, 193b 

800 

Margaret  F.  Farrandino 

U       OA     1 AOC 

30,  lyob 

855 

Victoria  M.  Lima  .... 

..        OA      1  AO  O 

30, 1933 

855 

TT     1  T             „  1 1  „  U  

Helen  L.  Callahan  .... 

OA      1  A  O  T 

30,  1937 

855 

Kosalind  G.  Olim  .... 

OA     1  AO  C 

30,  1935 

855 

U       OA     i  AO£f 

854) 

Anna  1 .  Burke  

//        OA      1  AOO 

30,  1933 

OO-iJ 

«    Qn  i  qq J. 

854 

Frances  S.  Rosen  .... 

8    30,  1937 

854 

Mary  E.  McGovern  .... 

"    30, 1937 

853 

Marcia  Karp  

"    30,  1937 

853 

Dolores  M.  Murphy  .... 

*   30,  1936 

853 

*   30,  1937 

853 

Dorothv  A.  Chestnut 

8   30, 1937 

*  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

853       Helen  Riddoch   June  30,  1937 

852       Margaret  A.  Moore   "  30,  1937 

852       Pauline  Ehrlich    "  30,  1937 

852       Helen  A.  McCarthy   "  30,  1937 

852       Alyce  M.  Nelson   "  30,  1936 

851       Ann  G.  Halloran   "  30,  1936 

851       Alice  M.  McGuirk   "  30,  1936 

851       Pauline  V.  Doble   "  30,  1936 

851       Mary  A.  McNulty   "  30,  1936 

851       A.  Ruth  Hickey   "  30,  1937 

850       Margaret  E.  Quirck   "  30,  1937 

850       Alma  L.  Ellgner   "  30,  1937 

849      Gertrude  J.  Cussen   "  30,  1937 

849       Marie  G.  Bulman   "  30,  1936 

849       Mary  A.  McDermott   "  30,  1936 

849       Louise  M.  Killgoar   "  30,  1936 

849       Ruth  L.  Ginsberg  *   "  30,  1937 

849       Mary  E.  Hayes   "  30,  1935 

848       Eleanor  J.  Keefe   "  30,  1937 

848       Mildred  S.  Brown   "  30,  1937 

848       Beatrice  C.  Bernazzani   "  30,  1937 

848       Ethel  Horwood   "  30,  1937 

847  Kathleen  M.  Concannon   ...  "  30,  1937 

847       Marcia  Herman   "  30,  1935 

847       Anne  M.  Rubin   "  30,  1936 

846       Barbara  A.  Lynch   "  30,  1936 

846       Helen  D.  Watson   "  30,  1937 

846       Dorothy  M.  Wolfson   "  30,  1937 

846       MollieBerly   "  30,  1935 

846       Mary  A.  Gurley   "  30,  1937 

846       Eleanor  P.  Bailey  *   "  30,  1937 

845       Frances  H.  Cohen   "  30,  1937 

845       Rachel  Kudish   "  30,  1937 

845       Catherine  A.  O'Leary   "  30,  1937 

845       Anne  K.  Scally   "  30,  1937 

8451      Anna  V.  Glavin   "  30,  1935 

845/      Dorothy  A.  Owens   "  30,  1937 

844       Ruth  A.  Glavin   "  30,  1937 

844       M.  Gladys  Rupp   "  30,  1936 

8441      Naomi  Braunstein   "  30,  1936 

844/     M.  Louise  O'Brien   "  30,  1937 

844       Catherine  M.  Loughlin   "  30,  1937 

843       Alice  M.  Cutcliffe   "  30,  1936 

842       Rebecca  M.  Mahoney   "  30,  1937 

842       Anna  M.  Hurley   "  30,  1936 

842       Alice  C.  Rogers   "  30,  1937 

842       Frances  S.  Cazanove   "  30,  1937 


*  Holds  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

841       Rose  M.  Fitzgerald   June  30,  1936 

840       Marie  L.  Burke   "  30,  1936 

840       Adeline  M.  Holub   "  30,  1936 

838       Mary  G.  Lawless   "  30,  1937 

838       Hanna  V.  McLaughlin   "  30,  1936 

837       Rose  M.  Haddad   "  30,  1937 

837  Frances  Epstein  ........  "  30,  1936 

837  Helen  F.  Clark    ........  "  30,  1935 

837       Marion  A.  Elliott       .   "  30,  1935 

837       Katherine  L.  Fogarty   "  30,  1937 

837       Gertrude  A.  Tarutz   "  30,  1936 

836       Phyllis  H.  Schlafman   "  30,  1937 

836       Catherine  M.  O'Brien   "  30,  1937 

836       Catherine  M.  Fitzpatrick   "  30,  1936 

836       Helen  M.  Hoar   "  30,  1937 

836       Theodora  M.  Wooten   "  30,  1937 

835       Helen  M.  Harris   "  30,  1936 

835       Anna  T.  Joyce   "  30,  1937 

834       Ruth  L.  Gallant   "  30,  1935 

834       Rose  Myerson   "  30,  1936 

833       Dorothy  H.  Clarke   "  30,  1936 

833       S.  Anna  Merrigan   "  30,  1937 

833       Mary  R.  Feeney   "  30,  1937 

833       Mary  A.  Lyons   "  30,  1937 

832       Mary  A.  Meehan   "  30,  1935 

832       Genevieve  L.  K.  Mackey   "  30,  1936 

832       Anne  E.  Armstrong   "  30,  1937 

831       Sylvia  Lipson   "  30,  1936 

831       Doris  L.  McClure   "  30,  1937 

831       Justina  R.  Leyerone   "  30,  1936 

830       Margaret  M.  Riordan  *   "  30,  1936 

830     ,  Mary  L.  Keenan   "  30,  1937 

830       Helen  T.  Martin   "  30,  1937 

829       Ruth  L.  Goldman   "  30,  1936 

829       Frances  P.  O  Shea   "  30,  1937 

829       Alice  F.  Seufert   "  30,  1937 

828       Alice  V.  Slater   "  30,  1937 

828       Beatrice  V.  Xeedel   "  30,  1937 

827       Anna  I.  Machado   "  30,  1937 

827       RuthE.Malone   "  30,1937 

827       Agatha  G.  Kearney   "  30,  1937 

827       Dorothea  J.  Duane   "  30,  1933 

827       Elizabeth  R.  Larrabee   "  30,  1934 

826       Catherine  I.  Clancy   "  30,  1937 

826       Xancy  B.  Carino   "  30,  1937 

8261      Mary  S.  Marco   "  30,  1935 

826/      Elizabeth  M.  Reagan   "  30,  1937 


*  Hold9  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Rating 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

826 

T,,no  QA    1 QQA 

825 

TD     T,"1  ;1„  CJ__;j.'U 

..       OA  1flQ7 

824 

"     QA  1QQ7 

823 

Rose  M.  Fitzgibbon  .... 

u     QA    1 QQA 

823 

"     QA  1QQ7 

823 

bally  W.  l\ellv  

«      OA    1  fiQ7 

oU,  iyd7 

821 

Marjorie  C.  Murphy  .... 

ft     QA  1AQ7 

oU,  l\)6i 

821 

Helen  F.  Morrison  .... 

ft       OA     1  AO  A 

60,  iy34 

820 

ft      OA     1 AOA 

ou,  iyoo 

820 

Elizabeth  J.  (j-allagner 

ft       OA     1  flOC 

do, iyoo 

820 

Mary  H.  Sweeney  .... 

ft     OA  1007 

oU,  iyo7 

OOA 

820 

Dorothy  Gouzoule  .... 

«      OA    1  OQ7 

ou,  iyo7 

8iy 

ft      OA    1 ftOC 

o  i  n 

8iy 

ft      QA    1 GQ7 

819 

ft     OA  inOK 

C  1  o 

"     QA    1 QQ7 

819 

Mary  A.  Decareau  .... 

ft     OA    i  r\oa 

60,  iydo 

oio 

818 

ft      OA    1 007 

ou,  iyov 

CIO 

818 

O  „       V.    AT  T>~11~ 

oarah  M.  Kollo  

ft      OA    1 no7 

.  ,    .             oU,  1\)67 

817 

Margaret  E.  Fleming 

ft       OA  IflOT 

60,  1\)67 

817 

xLileen  M.  vjoode  .... 

ft      OA  IflQC 

60,  lyoo 

816 

Georgia  M.  Mangiaracina  . 

ft       OA     1  AO  "7 

oO,  iyo7 

81o 

Agnes  M.  Do  vie  ..... 

ft       OA     1 AOT 

60,  iyo7 

81o 

, ,  „ '     TXT  rT,~.,^ 

ft       OA     1 AOT 

81b 

ft       OA     1 AOT 

oi  c 

815 

ft      OA    i aoc 

oio 

Theresa  M.  Spadazzi  .... 

"     QA  1QQA 

ou,  lyoo 

oil 

Clara  R.  Shaman  .... 

"     QA    1 QQ7 

ou,  iyo< 

Q1  A 
Ol4 

ft     OA  inoe 

oU,  lyoo - 

O  1  A 

ol4 

Signe  C.  Goranson  .... 

ft      OA     1  AO  A 

60,  iyo4 

O  1  A 

©14 

(jreitrucie  ±1.  fccnultz  .... 

ft      OA     1 AOT 

oO,  iyo7 

O  1  A 

©14 

Kita  M.  ivellv  ..... 

ft     oa    i noc 

do,  iyoo 

OIO 

81o 

Margaret  E.  Gray  .... 

ft     oa    i noc 

do,  iyoo 

Q  1  O 

«      OA    1  AO a 

60,  iyoo 

C  1  Q 

oio 

ft       OA     1  AOT 

Q1  Q 

oio 

ft      QA    1A0  7 

ou,  lyov 

o!2 

Helen  h*.  McCarthy  .... 

ft       OA     1 AOT 

oO,  iyo7 

olz 

Christina  L.  (jrolden  .... 

u     o  a    i  aot 

oo,  iyo7 

C1  1 

811 

.Lthei  ±1.  Uuncan  .... 

*.       OA     1  AO  T 

O  1  1 

811 

U        OA      1  A  OiT* 

QAA 

ouy 

Rose  E.  Donohoe  .... 

. .        OA      1  AOT 

30,  1937 

&ftQ 

OUC7 

1V/T  o  vrro  viif   AT     TT  i  +  'zrr^ivol/l 

ft     QA    1 QQ7 

809 

Katherine  A.  Collins  .... 

ft    30,  1937 

809 

Rhoda  E.  Shain  

"   30,  1933 

808 

Frances  E.  Heenan  .... 

"    30,  1937 

808 

Margaret  E.  Leahy 

...       "   30.  1935 

808 

Catherine  T.  Doherty 

"   30,  1937 

808 

Gladys  L.  Reid  

■    30,  1936 
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Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

QAA 

Tiino  QA    1 QQ7 

QAA 
oUD 

"     QA    1 QQ7 

5U4 

u     QA    1  QQA 

CAQ 

«    qa  1 QQ^ 

«    OA  1 Q37 

cm 

u     QA    1  QQ7 

coo 

5UU 

a     ^0   1 Q34 

7QQ 

T  nnic£i  \T  \TQ(TnirP 

«     OA    1  Q37 

7QQ 

/yy 

«    qn  1 QQ7 

7QQ 

/ys 

ATorT  Th1     A  T  I'm    orf  nv 

«    OA   1 Q37 

7Q7 

/y  / 

ft    OA   1 Q37 

7QA 

/yo 

f^1-»  f  1  of  1  Y"l  £k     A        1  qUqtI 

«      Ofk     1  QQft 

7QA 

/yo 

Bn  +  U    A  YnrV 

ft      Ofl    1 QQ7 

7Q^ 

/yo 

«     OA    1  QQA 

70  ^ 

/yo 

PqI  liDrino  C1     A/Tr»d-rQ  \  \\ 

«     OA    1 QQA 

7QA 

/y^t 

ft     OH    1 QQA 

7Q4 

"    30  1  Q3fi 

709 

/y^i 

«     QA  1QQ5 

7on 
/yu 

Al  oviAn  T-T    Snoon  Q  ri 

«      QA    1 QQA 

7Q0 

inT1Q  T  O'Connpll 

fc    30  1 Q37 

7CQ 

/  oy 

Paf  rioio   T<      T  \*Tinn 

«     QA  1QQ7 

788 
/  55 

T-l^iior^  Ti     T T rj ■< •  a n 

«     QA  1QQ7 

7«8 
/Oo 

a     on   -i  Q07 

78A 
/  50 

QA    1 QQ7 

78J. 

/  54: 

A  T  Q  vl o  XT    (  t'( iir!nif 

«     QO    1 QQ7 

7C9 

"     QA    1 QQ7 

789 

<*     QA    1  QQA 

781 
/  51 

T  o .  i  V  >  o  1    A  T^rATK'noTT" 

«     QA    1 QQA 

781 
/  51 

luai  v  r.  x\  uobu  ..... 

ft     QA    1 QQ7 

ou,  iyo/ 

78A 
/  5U 

"     QA  1QQ7 

779 

Catherine  I  Madden 

«    30  1936 

778 

<k   30,  1937 

778 

8   30,  1936 

770 

Kathryn  F.  Doherty  .... 

8   30,  1937 

766 

Helen  V.  Mahoney  .... 

8   30,  1937 

750 

Irene  E.  Collicott  .... 

8   30,  1935 

734 

Catherine  M.  Dacey  .... 

8   30,  1937 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CERTIFI- 
CATES, EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 


Intermediate  Certificate. 
Clerical  Practice. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

863       George  E.  Shepherd  *  (1)  Dec.  31,  1937 

854       William  H.  Valentine  (2)  8   31,  1935 

820       Walter  J.  Byrnes  *  (1)   8   31,  1933 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  37 
Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

803  John  L.  Carnegie  (1)   Dec.  31,  1938 

795  John  T.  Waldron  (5)   "31,  1937 

761  Philip  F.  Mackey  *  (1)   "  31,1932 

Women. 

887  Elizabeth  C.  Flynn  *  (1)   Dec.  31,  1932 

821  Alice  P.  McNamara  (1)   "  31,1934 

814  Margaret  Dailey  (1)   "31,  1938 

799  Margaret  M.  Ouinn  (2)   "31,  1937 

783  Helen  K.  Travers  (1)   "  31,1933 

779  Emily  L.  Shannon  (3)   "   31,  1933 

Drawing. 

866  Labeebee  A.  J.  Han-na  (4)   Dec.  31,  1938 

816  Margaret  E.  Power  (1)   "  31,1938 

809  Helen  C.  MacLean  (3)   "31,  1936 

803  Mary  J.  O'Donnell  (1)   "  31,1932 

777  Blanche  M.  Fish  (3)   "31,  1933 

774  Helen  R.  Garand  (5)  '.  "  31,1938 

771  M.  Geraldine  Gillis  (3)   "    31,  1938 

768  Catherine  M.  Hanley  (3)   "31,  1933 

English. 
Men. 

805  Charles  S.  Folkart  (6)   Dec.  31,  1937 

789  Joseph  A.  Mahoney  *  (7)   "31,  1934 

763  John  J.  Landrigan  (2)   "  31,1938 

Women. 

855  Josephine  M.  O'Xeil  (5)   Dec.  31.  1938 

853  Sadelle  Woolf  (5)   "  31,1938 

842  Charlotte  G.  Long  (6)   "  31,1938 

833  Kathleen  M.  O'Donovan  (5)   "  31,1938 

832  Anne  B.  Movitz  (5)   "  31,1938 

827  Mary  V.  Curran  (2)   "  31,1938 

826  Dorothea  Holland  (5)   "  31,1938 

819  Matilda  M.  McLeod  (6)   "  31,1937 

803  Alice  C.  Hennessey  (6)   "  31,1938 

802  Mary  H.  Stroup  *  (1)   "  31,1934 

797  Louise  M.  Hennessey  (6)   "31,1938 

795  Elizabeth  M.  O'Keefe  (6)  ......  "  31,1936 

794  Marion  M.  Shaughnessy  (2)           .      .      .      .  "31,  1938 

793  Winifred  M.  Doyle  (1)   "  31,1932 

790  Mary  A.  Croker  (1)   "  31,1933 

789  Eleanor  F.  Fallon  (8)   8  31,1936 

785  Florence  E.  Murphy  (1)   *  31,1934 

783  Mary  R.  Kirby  (2)   "  31,1933 

782  Blanche  London  (6)   "  31,1937 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Ciass  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  


Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

780       Florence  E.  Home  (9)   Dec.  31,  1936 

770       Beatrice  F.  Seager  (1)   "31,  1938 

766       Sarra  N.  Rosenbaum  (8)   "31,  1932 

765       Esther  L.  A.  Moscatelli  (10)   "31,  1936 

764       Anna  F.  Kuhn  (1)   "31,  1934 

753  Mary  V.  Curran  (9)    .......  «  31,1937 

752  Grace  K.  Lonergan  (2)      ......  "  31,1934 

French. 
Men. 

813       Chester  G.  Seamans  *  (9)   Dec.  31,  1935 

775       Arthur  J.  Pelletier  (9)   <•  31,1934 

761  Israel  A.  Pollen  (1)   *  31,1938 

Women. 

879       Helen  F.  Cody  (9)   Dec,  31,  1938 

865       Immaculata  M.  Lavorgna  (7)   "31,  1938 

863       Audrey  L.  Poeckert  (11)   "31,  1938 

818       Celena  Cooper  (3)   "  31,1938 

790       Marion  Shafran  (3)   "31,  1938 

787  Eileen  Griffin  (11)      .......  "  31,1938 

762  Priscilla  Mullen  (5)   "31,  1937 

Geography. 

908       Mary  A.  Brennan  (2)   Dec.  31,  1938 

885       Mildred  C.  Sullivan  *  (2)   «  31,1935 

871       Mary  A.  Ahern  (2)   "    31,  1934 

870       Marie  A.  Dwyer  (2)   "  31,1935 

869  M.  Elizabeth  Fleming  *  (2)       .  "  31,1935 

854       Mary  J.  Carroll  (2)   "31,  1935 

849       Mary  T.  Shuman  (2)   "31,  1938 

844       Alice  E.  Jones  (2)   "31,  1938 

835       Emily  L.  Shannon  (2)   "   31,  1934 

834       Helen  T.  Curtis  (2)   "31,1934 

830       Pauline  E.  Madden  (2)   "    31,  1938 

827       Anna  T.  Burke  (2)   "31,  1935 

825       Helen  F.  Denehy  (2)   "31,  1935 

819       E.  Madeline  Toner  (2)   "   31,  1935 

809       Helen  E.  Hodges  (2)   "31,  1938 

808       Margaret  D.  Owens  (2)   "  31,1936 

802       Anna  K.  Shaughnessy  (2)   "  31,1938 

801       Rose  E.  Philbin*  (2)   "31,  1935 

791       Anastasia  M.  Kelly  (2)   "   31,  1934 

785       Josephine  V.  Dalton  (2)   "  31,1933 

776       Agnes  M.  Coyne  (2)   "31,  1937 

774       Helen  Bruner  (2)   "    31,  1935 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 


German. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expiree 

807  Ellen  J.  McGowan  (1)   Dec.  31,  1935 

History. 
Men. 

839  James  P.  Kelley  *  (5)   Dec.  31,  1938 

825  Edward  W.  Giblin  (5)   "  31,1933 

803  Leroy  W.  Jackman  (5)   "31,  1935 

801  Lawrence  L.  Brown  *  (5)   "31,  1935 

795  Torquato  E.  I.  Bazzinotti  (5)   "31,  1935 

788  Alfred  J.  McCarthy  (5)   "  31,1938 

778  Thomas  J.  Lynch  (5)   "31,  1938 

772  Joseph  G.  Murray  (5)   "31,  1938 

766  Leo  J.  Lane  *  (5)   "31,  1935 

760  Albert  F.  Ripley  (5)   "  31,1935 

Women. 

899  Mary  C.  Burke  (5)   Dec.  31,  1938 

865  Helen  M.  O'Conner  (5)   "31,  1938 

864  Goldie  Brass  (5)   "  31,1938 

850  Mary  E.  Gordon  (5)   "  31,1935 

848  Anna  V.  Curran*  (5)    "    31,  1933 

847  Marguerite  V.  Murphy  (5)   "  31,1933 

846  Esther  G.  McGovern  *  (5)   "    31,  1934 

844  Mary  E.  Hutchens  (5)   "  31,1937 

840  Mary  L.  Ouilty  (5)     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1938 

837  Chloris  F.  Rose  (5)   "  31,1938 

835  Margaret  M.  Ryan  (5)   "  31,1935 

833  Alice  G.  Curran  (5)   "  31,1937 

832  Jane  E.  O'Brien  (5)   "  31,1938 

828  Marion  E.  Hines  *  (5)   "  31,1936 

825  Veronica  Murray  (5)   "  31,1933 

822  Frances  A.  Hanrihan  (5)   "31,  1937 

820  Helena  M.  Dempsey  *  (5)   "  31,1934 

819  Anna  T.  Burke  (5)   "  31,1937 

812  Laura  E.  Preble  (5)   "  31,1936 

807  Margaret  V.  O'Connor  *  (5)   "31,  1934 

803  Louise  F.  Hill  (5)   "  31,1935 

795  Veronica  C.  Moran  (5)      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    31 ,  1933 

794  Helen  L.  Noone  (5)   "  31,1935 

792  Eleanor  M.  Hartnett  (8)   "31,  1936 

790  Margaret  A.  Thompson  (5)   "  31,1935 

782  Ruth  P.  Rasmussen  (5)   "  31,1934 

766  Mary  J.  Larkin  (5)   "  31,1938 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

History-Geography. 

Men. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

852 

Carlon  W.  Ray  *  (1)  

Dec.  31,  1932 

oio 

"Flrnpcjf  V    Flvrm  * 

Women. 

802 

Josephine  F.  O  Connell  (3)  . 

Dec.  31,  1932 

Italian. 

867 

Esther  L.  A.  Moscatelli  (3) 

Dec.  31,  1938 

Latin 

Men. 

859 

Henry  L.  Ford  *  (1)  

Dec.  31,  1937 

858 

Roger  L.  Saldarini  (3)  

8   31,  1938 

836 

Patrick  F.  Hynes  *  (8)  

8   31,  1935 

832 

Charles  M.  Shea  (1)  

8   31,  1936 

826 

John  H.  Higgins  *  (2)  

"   31,  1937 

cop; 

"      Q1  1QQ/1 

816 

Joseph  F.  Sheehan  (6)  

8   31,  1938 

805 

Robert  C.  Healey  *  (6)  

8   31,  1934 

796 

Frank  J.  Thornton  *  (1)  

8   31,  1933 

791 

8   31,  1932 

784 

Herbert  J.  Kinsella  (3)  

"   31,  1937 

770 

Bernard  A.  McCabe  (6)    .      .    "  . 

8   31,  1938 

Women. 

917 

Helen  E.  Bridey  (3)  

,    Dec.  31,  1938 

913 

Margaret  E.  McWeeney  (3) 

8   31,  1935 

Q1  9 

T)orio  T)  Pikp  n 

«     Q1    1 QQQ 

897 

Mary  A.  Brennan  (5)  

8   31,  1937 

878 

Martha  Ellis  (5)  

8   31,  1938 

846 

Edith  M.  Lynch  (6)  ..... 

8   31,  1936 

804 

Ruth  B.  Dowd  (6)  

8   31,  1936 

797 

Mary  A.  Delahunt  (3)  

8    31,  1932 

757 

Sally  A.  Quinn  (5)  

8   31,  1937 

1VT  a  rrwir\f  a  TTr^d 
ivjl  iv±  riiiiivi  a  1 1  Vvo. 

Men. 

oDO 

rra.DK  j.  xnornton  \\f) 

j-^ec.  ox j  iyoo 

836 

John  F.  Hubbard  (6)  

8   31,  1934 

821 

Howard  H.  Healey  (3)  

8   31,  1937 

820 

William  J.  Roderick  (3)  

8   31,  1932 

778 

William  E.  Moore  (8)  

8   31,  1937 

773 

Victor  L.  McDonald  *  (3)  

8   31,  1935 

755 

Thomas  M.  Connelly  *  (3)  .... 

8    31,  1933 

*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 

Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

902  Edna  Livingston  (6)  .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1938 

901  Evelyn  M.  Mullin  (8)   "    31,  1938 

886  Sara  J.  MacMillan  (11)   "  31,1938 

885  Esther  M.  Turnbull  (12)   "31,  1938 

873  Rose  Rubenstein  (9)   *  31,1938 

872  Gladys  M.  Sullivan  (12)   "  31,1934 

869  Virginia  M.  Dente  (8)   "31,  1936 

868  Margaret  G.  Quirk  (8)   "  31,1938 

867  Catherine  C.  Roche  (5)   "31,  1935 

866  Winifred  A.  McCabe  (9)   "  31,1935 

862  Justina  F.  McLaughlin  (6)   "31,  1938 

861  Margaret  A.  Doyle  (8)   "  31,1935 

857  Helena  M.  Crowley  (3)   "    31,  1933 

849  Mary  A.  C.  Cleary  (12)   "31,  1935 

847  Ann  C.  Murphy  (3)   "31,  1938 

844\  Elizabeth  M.  Good  *  (4)   "  31,1935 

844/  Olive  G.  Mahoney  (12)   "31,  1933 

843  Sara  F.  Bazoll  (8)   "   31,  1938 

841  Edna  M.  Wood  (5)     .   "31,  1937 

840  Ruth  A.  Edwards  (12)   "  31,1938 

828  Marie  J.  Bruton  (3)   "  31,1937 

821  Ida  Feldman  (12)   "  31,1933 

808  Edna  S.  Evans  (5)   "31,  1934 

807  Mary  V.  Ayers  (3)   "  31,1935 

796  Mary  E.  Kelleher  *  (3)   "  31,1934 

792  Stella  D.  Rose  (8)      ......  "31,  1934 

777  Margaret  F.  Fitzgerald  (3)   "31,  1933 

770  Minna  Rosen  (8)   "    31,  1932 

763  Mary  A.  Delahunt  (9)   "31,  1934 

752  Mildred  R.  Ducey  (2)   "31,  1938 

Music. 

869  Elsie  R.  Gilbert  *  (3)   Dec.  31,  1935 

852  Clare  L.  Zimmerman  (8)   "31,  1938 

836  Ella  R.  Lyons  *  (3)   "  31,1937 

833  Mabel  L.  Augusta  *  (6)   "  31,1933 

828  Alice  V.  Campbell  (12)   "  31,1937 

807  Alice  M.  Vincent  (3)   "  31,1933 

804  Alice  C.  Kapples  (1)   "31,  1933 

798  Mary  P.  Moran  (3)  "31,  1933 

794  Alma  E.  Field  (2)   "  31,1938 

Science. 
Men. 

885  Everett  C.  Yates  *  (5)   Dec.  31,  1938 

832  Robert  R.  Palson  *  (1)   "  31,1936 


♦Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

SI  K 
olO 

Mortimer  F.  Reardon  (1)  . 

.Dec.  ol.  1936 

OlO 

J.  llulild.©  o.I:.   J-Cclld.ll  ^1^ 

"     Q1  10Q7 

ol,  lyo/ 

802 

TVT Q 1 1 Vi £>Tl"  Tpmp«nn   f  1  ^ 

oi,  iyoo 

7S.8 

oi,  lyoo 

TTrnrik  TT    Clark-  *  (0\ 

u    qi  mot; 
ol,  lyoo 

Women. 

918 

Virginia  M.  Dente  (1) 

Dec.  31,  1938 

915 

Rina  L.  Mongrandi  (6) 

"   31,  1938 

877 

Minna  L.  Ephross  (5) 

"   31,  1938 

858 

Katherine  J.  Barrv  (1) 

"    31,  1938 

856 

Catherine  J.  Grant  (3) 

"    31, 1938 

855 

Helen  B.  Maxwell  (9) . 

"    31,  1938 

841 

Barbara  M.  Murphy  (1)  . 

"    31,  1938 

835 

Marguerite  F.  Otis  (1) 

"    31,  1938 

816 

Elizabeth  M.  Heffernan  (3) 

*    31 ,  1937 

811 

Nellie  W.  Riley  (4)  . 

"   31,  1933 

805 

Constance  M.  Bartholomew  (3) 

"    31,  1935 

798 

Elene  W.  Farello  (1)  . 

"    31,  1936 

786 

Eileen  T.  Raftery  (1) 

"    31,  1932 

780 

Katherine  B.  Callahan  (3) 

"    31,  1935 

717 

Anastasia  M.  Connell  (1)  . 

"    31,  1932 

Spanish. 

Women. 

907 

Elizabeth  F.  Austin  (8)  . 

Dec.  31,  1938 

888 

Rosa  M.  Deliz  (6) 

"   31,  1937 

847 

Evelyn  M.  Chisholm  (3)  . 

"    31,  1938 

816 

Mildred  A.  Doherty  (5)  . 

8   31,  1937 

815 

A    Oprf  ni  Hp  Downpv 

Ol  ,   1 VO 1 

810 

TV  T               T>      T^l  „  1  i  /n\ 

"    31,  1938 

796 

Johanna  Spring  (6) 

8   31,  1935 

Minor 

Subjects: 

(1) 

Mathematics.  (7) 

Italian. 

(2) 

History.  (8) 

Science. 

(3) 

English.  (9) 

Latin. 

(4) 

Music.  (10) 

German. 

f5) 

Geography.  (11) 

Spanish. 

(6) 

French.  (12) 

Clerical  Practice 

INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE. 

(For  Junior  Assistants.) 

English. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

743 

Helen  T.  Galvin  (1)  . 

Dec.  31,  1934 

Latin. 

732 

John  M.  Malonev  *  (1) 

Dec.  31,  1934 

Minor 

Subject: 

(1) 

Mathematics. 

*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 

43 

Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Rating. 

Name.                                                              Certificate  Expires 

867 

Henry  L.  Ford  Dec.  31,  1937 

853 

Ernest  V.  Flynn  u 

31,  1932 

847 

Frank  J.  Thornton  

31,  1938 

841 

Chester  G.  Seamans  

31,  1935 

834 

John  H.  Higgins  " 

31,  1937 

829 

Lawrence  L.  Brown  a 

31,  1938 

822 

Carlon  W.  Ray  u 

31,  1932 

815 

Patrick  F.  Hynes  u 

31,  1935 

813 

1VU  Uvl  t  v_/ .   J.J.C/CllCj'  ....... 

31  1934 

807 

Arthur  W.  Murphy  u 

31,  1932 

796 

Frank  H.  Clark  u 

31,  1937 

791 

Leroy  W  .  J ackman  ....... 

Ol,  IVOQ 

790 

Victor  L.  McDonald   " 

31,  1935 

785 

Leo  J.  Lane  u 

31,  1938 

764 

John  M.  Maloney  u 

31,  1934 

750 

Thomas  M.  Connelly  u 

31,  1934 

Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive.) 

Rating. 

Name.                                                           Certificate  Expires 

915 

Labeebee  A.  J.  Hanna  Dec.  31,  1938 

897 

Mary  J.  Carroll  u 

31,  1938 

885 

Ethel  V.  Tuohy  

31,  1937 

849 

Margaret  K.  Dolan  u 

31,  1934 

843 

Anna  T.  Burke  " 

31,  1938 

841 

Helen  G.  Davidson  a 

31,  1934 

840 

Olive  A.  Valente  " 

31,  1935 

839 

Alice  G.  Curran   " 

31,  1938 

838 

Eleanor  K.  Horrigan  u 

31,  1936 

836 

Anna  L.  DeAvellar  u 

31,  1933 

835 

Mary  J.  O'Donnell  " 

31,  1932 

834 

Catherine  R.  Cullen  " 

31,  1933 

832 

Rose  M.  Mclsaac  u 

31,  1935 

831 

Esther  E.  Kelley  a 

31.  1932 

829 

Gertrude  A.  O'Brien  a 

31,  1933 

828 

Helen  G.  Kenney  " 

31,  1934 

827 

Sarah  E.  Gallagher  " 

31,  1935 

826 

Mary  C.  Downey  " 

31,  1932 

825 

Veronica  Murray  " 

31,  1933 

823 

Constance  M.  Bartholomew  " 

31,  1932 

822 

Alvira  Hazzard    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  " 

31,  1933 

821 

Irene  V.  Canty  " 

31,  1938 

820 

Mary  P.  Mullins  u 

31,  1934 

819 

Rose  A.  Butler  u 

31,  1936 

818 

Elizabeth  M.  Downey  " 

31,  1933 

©lb 

Anna  E.  Thompson  u 

31,  1935 

815 

Esther  G.  Kedian  " 

31.  1934 

814 

Anna  F.  McGovern  " 

31,  1932 

44 
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Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate 

—  Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

813 

Helen  E.  Conroy  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

811 

Evelyn  S.  Levi  

" 

31,  1935 

809 

Esther  M.  Turnbull  

« 

31,  1936 

808 

Josephine  L.  F.  Neary  .... 

ft 

31,  1933 

806 

Margaret  B.  Beatley  

ft 

31,  1936 

805 

Josephine  M.  O'Neil  

ft 

31,  1936 

804) 

Ruth  E.  Dowd    .  . 

ft 

31,  1938 

804/ 

Ruth  Reece  

a 

31,  1934 

798\ 

Leo  J.  Lane  

ft 

31,  1935 

798/ 

Mary  P.  Moran  

ft 

31,  1933 

794 

Ruth  P.  G.  Naber  

ft 

31,  1937 

793 

Elva  M.  Shea  

ft 

31,  1937 

792 

Freida  G.  White  

ft 

31,  1937 

786 

Esther  A.  Gorman  

ft 

31,  1935 

785 

Gwena  E.  Lewis  

ft 

31,  1938 

7831 

Mary  C.  McLaughlin  .... 

31,  1932 

783/ 

Lowena  Mills  

ft 

31,  1934 

782) 

Margaret  M.  Connelly  .... 

a 

31,  1933 

782/ 

Celestine  G.  Johnston  .... 

ft 

31,  1938 

780 

Mary  McMahon  Burns  .... 

« 

31,  1932 

779 

Mildred  R.  Sargent  

ft 

31,  1932 

778\ 

Mary  E.  McCann  

ft 

31.  1933 

778/ 

Anna  T.  McNerny  

« 

31,  1937 

776\ 

Bernadette  R.  Flynn  

* 

31,  1932 

776/ 

Mary  G.  Maguire  

ft 

31,  1935 

772 

Mary  M.  Kinneen  

ft 

31,  1935 

771 

Lucy  H.  Sullivan  

ft 

31,  1936 

770 

Marie  R.  Ahern  .      .      .  . 

ft 

31,  1932 

769\ 

Dorothy  R.  Cohn  

« 

31,  1935 

769/ 

Monica  M.  Jordan  

31,  1934 

764 

Theresa  C.  Curtin  

ft 

31.  1932 

763 

Rosemary  E.  Finnegan  .... 

« 

31.  1933 

762 

Lillian  G.  Arrell  .      .      .      .  . 

ft 

31,  1933 

760 

Emilie  A.  Murphy  

ft 

31,  1933 

757 

Minnie  A.  Davidson  .      .      .      .  ^  . 

ft 

31,  1936 

751 

Mary  S.  Mahoney  

ft 

31.  1932 

747 

Johanna  G.  McFadden  

ft 

31,  1933 

739 

Mary  M.  Duane  

a 

31,  1934 

738 

Mary  E.  Flaherty  

31,  1934 

7271 

Anna  Katseff  

« 

31,  1934 

727/ 

Helen  K.  Travers  

ft 

31,  1933 

718 

Grace  G.  Galvin  

« 

31,  1932 

KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 
Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate,  Class  of  1932,  and 
Others  as  Indicated. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

823       Miriam  F.  Cohen  June  30,  1938 

812       Ruth  B.  Higbee  "   30,  1938 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  45 
Kindergarten  Certificates  —  Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

807  Rebecca  Hurwitz   June  30,  1938 

789  Evelyn  R.  Hurwitch   "  30,  1938 

767  Helen  J.  Lyons   "  30,  1938 

759  A.  Virginia  Edwards   "  30,  1938 

756  Mary  E.  Mullin   "  30,  1938 

754  Constance  A.  Reardon    "  30,  1938 

744  Charlotte  M.  Greany   "  30,  1938 

739  Elizabeth  A.  Muldoon   "  30,  1938 

736  Christine  I.  Brash   "  30,  1938 

730  A.  Louise  Foley   "  30,  1938 

718  Ada  Freedman   "  30,  1938 

700  Dorothea  K.  Stevens  (Class  of  1931)      ..."  30,  1937 

699  Miriam  Katz   "  30,  1938 


NORMAL  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR 

TO  1932. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

886  Margaret  T.  Dallas   June  30,  1937 

885  Agnes  W.  Farquharson   "    30,  1937 

878  Rachel  M.  Cassidy   "   30,  1937 

872  Maxine  H.  Cohen      .    "    30,  1935 

872  Esther  L.  Quane   "   30,  1937 

864  Mary  A.  Linehan  '  .  "    30,  1936 

864  Naomi  C.  Gilson   "    30,  1937 

860  Barbara  W.  Jennings   "   30,  1936 

849  Ruth  L.  Ginsberg   "   30,  1937 

846  Eleanor  P.  Bailey       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "   30,  1937 

830  Margaret  N.  Riordan   "    30,  1936 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 

Examined  Candidates. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

881  Honora  M.  Gorman   Dec.  31,  1938 

866  Frances  O'Donnell   "31,  1936 

863  Isabel  Macdonald   "   31,  1932 

850  Dorothy  M.  Smith   "31,  1932 

848  Margaret  L.  McOuaid   "31,  1932 

832  Virginia  M.  Kihlgren   "31,  1938 

807  Dorothy  L.  McMorrow     ......  "  31,1938 

780  Grace  E.  Parlon  ........  "  31,1938 

773  Edith  V.  Neagle   "   31,  1932 

763  Isabel  Avard   "    31,  1932 

760  Sarah  M.  Delahanty   "31,  1937 

751  Kathleen  T.  Murphy   "  31,1933 

737  Margaret  E.  McKenna   "  31,1932 

729  Madeleine  A.  Curry   "  31,1938 

711  Elizabeth  P.  Hoy t   "31,1933 
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SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  AND 
DAY  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
Cookery. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

910 

Helene  A.  McSwiney  

.  Dec 

31,  1938 

847 

Mary  E.  Bryant  

« 

31.  1938 

837 

Alma  E.  Leo  

31,  1938 

833 

Barbara  Y.  Wilson  

31.  1938 

CQO 

Madeline  B.  Murray  ..... 

a 

31,  1938 

820 

Beatrice  Pollock  

u 

31.  1938 

801 

Clare  O.  LaMere  

u 

31.  1932 

792 

Dorothea  Jacques  

it 

31,  1938 

785 

Eileen  F.  Whalen  

31.  1934 

784 

Helen  C.  S.  Lynch  

u 

31,  1934 

765 

Gretchen  0.  Papen  

a 

31,  1934 

Millinery. 

907 

Kathleen  M.  Murphv  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1936 

bEWIXG. 

fifiQ 

yuo 

Frances  H.  Dolliver  ..... 

.    Dec.  31.1935 

31.  1938 

8b0 

Afft„„    "T>      /~\  '  T T  „ 

31,  1937 

C^Q 

a 

oi,  iyoo 

50/ 

Flea  nor  M.  Hughes  ..... 

u 

31,  1937 

boo 

Margaret  M.  Quinlan  .... 

u 

31,  1938 

c  xn 
oOU 

31.  1938 

o4o 

31.  1938 

u 

31,  1938 

c  in 

31,  1938 

DQQ 

ooo 

Helen  M.  Finigan  ..... 

a 

31,  1937 

coo 

L\  el\n  I.  L,ord  ...... 

u 

31,  1936 

cox 
bzo 

Margaret  L.  Mahonv  .... 

u 

31,  1935 

con 

Catherine  E.  O'Connor  .... 

u 

31,  1938 

CIA 
MO 

31,  1938 

C 1  Q 

31,  1938 

olO 

Mildred  K.  Sullivan  ..... 

u 

31,  1938 

cnn 

Marv  K.  Dugan  ...... 

u 

31,  1936 

TOO 

/yy 

Helen  M..  rolev  ...... 

u 

31,  1938 

Marv  (jr.  Pratt  

u 

31,  1932 

7Q^ 

u 

790 

Loretta  B.  MacDonald  .... 

31,  1937 

787 

Man'  V.  Murtaugh  

u 

31,  1936 

784 

31.  1937 

781 

31.  1936 

779 

Anna  Kelly  

31,  1938 

776 

Pauline  K.  Stearns  

u 

31,  1936 

735 

Edith  H.  McPeake  

a 

31,  1938 

719 

Annastasia  J.  Kellv  

a 

31,  1937 

715 

Helen  L.  Fov      .      .  . 

u 

31,  1935 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  47 
Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

712  Dorothy  P.  Ewing   Dec.  31,  1938 

709  Marie  A.  L.  Pacht   u  31,1938 

704  MaryM.  Keane   "31.1938 

Manual  Training, 
foremen,  shopwork. 

890  Harry  J.  Patterson   Dec.  31,  1935 

873  William  H.  Powers   "  31,1936 

862  Rudolph  P.  Hague   fc  31,1935 

860  William  L.  Young   "  31,1938 

855  Theodore  F.  Roth      ........  "  31,1937 

843  Nathan  P.  Harris   "  31,1936 

838  Harold  J.  Lawlor   "31,1935 

837  Joseph  F.  Lawton   "  31,1937 

833  Thomas  F.  Dungan   "  31,1937 

822  Warren  E.  Bumpus   "31,1935 

821  John  F.  Cook   "    31,  1936 

820  Daniel  J.  Sullivan   "  31,1938 

819  John  P.  Sweeney   "  31,1938 

818  Raymond  F.  Higgins   "  31,1934 

808  Gustaf  G.  Larsson   "31,  1937 

798  William  T.  Murray    .    "  31,1938 

796  John  J.  R.  Shepherd  .......  "  31,1937 

785  Edwin  C.  Anderson   "  31,1933 

771  Alfred  A.  Mann   "  31,1934 

757  Victor  J.  Campbell     ........  "  31,1938 

INSTRUCTORS,  SHOPWORK. 

909  Harold  S.  Kenney   Dec.  31,  1936 

903  Arthur  B.  Weener   "  31,1938 

870  David  E.  Long   "31,  1937 

855  John  J.  Horan   "  31,1937 

831  Frank  A.  Edlund   "  31,1932 

816  Joseph  F.  Walker   "  31,1937 

808  Barnett  Garber   B   31,  1936 

805  Jeremiah  F.  McAuliffe   "  31,1937 

804  Joseph  Rains      ........  "  31,1938 

795  Henry  J.  Mealwitz     .......  "  31,1938 

793  Eugene  W.  Fogerty   "  31,1937 

791  Joseph  F.  Gaffney   "  31,1938 

787  William  M.  Donnelly        ......  "31,  1933 

782  John  R.Howard   "  31,1937 

774  J.  Wills  Oakes   "  31,1932 

773  Francis  T.  Martin   "    31,  193S 

772  AlfJ.  Munnick   "  31,1937 

761  Raymond  C.  Fish   "   31,  193$ 

754  James  B.  McDonough   "    31,  193S 

745  Walter  E.  Sessler   "31,1938 
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SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Master's  Assistants. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expiree 

939       Annie  Golden   Dec.  31,  1934 

923       Marion  A.  Burnham   u  31,1934 

904       Helen  F.  Cummings   "  31,1935 

888       Elizabeth  J.  King   "   31,  1935 

858       Dorothy  C.  Foley   "    31,  1933 

761       Harriet  A.  Shaw   "   31,  1934 

Assistants. 

917       Natalie  Strauss   Dec.  31,  1938 

885       Esther  G.  Kedian   "31,  1934 

872       Mary  E.  Flaherty   "31,  1938 

850       Kathleen  M.  Trainor   "    31,  1938 

817       Anna  P.  McGovern   "  31,1938 

814       Elizabeth  K.  Gavin   "31,  1938 

811       Louise  S.  B.  Black   "  31,1938 

807       Vera  N.  Guilford   •"  31,1937 

794       Frances  J.  Carroll   "  31,1938 

792  Margaret  M.  Giblin  "31,  1938 

783       Marion  W.  Meloy   "31,  1938 

759       Helen  A.  O'Connell   "31,  1936 

752       Mary  E.  Clark   "   31,  1935 

751       Julia  M.  Grady   "    31,  1934 

750       Margaret  E.  McDonald   "31,  1938 

749       Frances  Williams   "31,  1937 

744       Eleanore  A.  KapfT   "  31,1938 

732       Mary  P.  Mullins   "31,  1937 

725       Isabelle  R.  Carr   "  31,1937 


HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

896       Josephine  Ellery  Dec.  31,  1937 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 


Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

825  John  F.Meade   Dec.  31,  1935 

824  Charles  G.  Benard   "31,  1935 

803  James  W.  Driscoll   "31,  1934 

783  Albert  J.  Leonard   "  31,1936 

781  Daniel  J.  Leary   "  31,1933 

Assistants. 

882  Loreto  M.  Creed   Dec.  31,  1936 

839  Dorothy  R.  Cohn   "    31,  1935 

834  Kathryn  A.  McGarry        ......  "  31,1936 

787  Catherine  G.  Murray   "31,  1932 

776  Gertrude  E.  McCarthy  "    31,  1936 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  49 


DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
Instructors. 

RatiDg.  Name.  Certificate  Expiree 

822      Joseph  J.  Bevins  Dec.  31,  1933 

815       Robert  P.  Cunningham  "31.  1932 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES. 

XXX. —  (Shop  Instructors  and  Vocational  Assistants  in  Day 
or  Evening  Trade,  Continuation  and  Intermediate  Schools, 
Trade  Assistants  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade  and  Intermediate 
Schools,  and  Trade  Assistants  in  Power  Machine  Operating 


in  Continuation  Schools.) 

agriculture. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

901       Carrick  E.  Wildon   Dec.  31,  1933 

AIRPLANE  MECHANICS. 

844      Walter  Kirk   Dec.  31,  1935 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING. 

754       Benjamin  H.  French   Dec.  31,  1937 

736      William  A.  Batts   "   31,  1932 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

895       Harold  A.  Hawes   Dec.  31,  1932 

851       Louis  J.  Gaetani   "  31,1937 

806       Lionel  J.  PeUerin   "  31,1937 

794  George  E.  MacLean   "31,  1934 

785       William  G.  Anderson   "31,  1937 

781       Chester  H.  Cooper   "  31,1937 

763       Ellery  W.  Giddings   "  31,1935 

749       Phillips  N.  Brooks   "  31,1933 

729       Gordon  H.  Morris   "31,  1937 

CABINETMAKING. 

843       Thomas  H.  Egan   Dec.  31,  1936 

823  Joseph  M.  Durkin   "    31,  1936 

821       James  A.  McCaffrey   "  31,1936 

803       Edwin  L.  Lawson   "  31,1936 

736       Myer  Ginsberg   "    31,  1936 

727       Harrison  W.  Bunker   "  31,1934 

CARPENTRY. 

858      Burnham  G.  Gage   Dec.  31,  1936 

857       Leon  W.  Britton        .......  "  31,1936 

841       Waldo  H.  Bemis   "31,  1934 

835       Erwin  A.  Seifert  .      .    "  31,1936 

828       Edwin  F.  Parker   "  31,1932 

824  Roger  E.  Knowlton   "31,1935 

818       Robert  B.  Johnson   "  31,1936 

817       Arthur  E.  Peterson   "  31,1932 

795  George  H.  Lynch   "  31,1936 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

7Q9 

VjrcUigc  jr.  v_-i<iitv  ....... 

Dpp    31  1Q3fi 

77fi 

757 

Frank  E.  Leonard  ...... 

"   31,  1934 

LA  X  jujav  JuiN  Vjr. 

>  ClUIXll/tl  £\ .    X  W  loo  ...... 

T)pp   31  1Q3fi 

COMMERCIAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

865 

Elizabeth  M.  Upton  

Dec.  31,  1933 

864 

Jennie  M.  Carlson  

u   31,  1932 

DRESSMAKING. 

915 

Julia  A.  M.  Bocchino  

.    Dec.  31,  1935 

902 

Lillian  I.  Peterson  

"    31,  1937 

870 

Ethel  L.  Woods  .  . 

"   31,  1937 

781 

Rose  Mirabile  

"    31,  1933 

758 

Lena  M.  Yernaglia  

.       "   31,  1937 

713 

Mary  Simm  

"   31,  1937 

ELECTRICITY. 

906 

Edward  B.  rlanerty  

Dec.  31,  1934 

900 

John  A.  Lynch  

u     o  i    1  no  c 

31,  1935 

866 

T    1  T     XT  „ 

John  J.  Horan  

31,  1935 

852 

Morton  F.  Young  

31,  1935 

837 

Irl  R.  Clarke  ....... 

"   31,  1932 

797 

Walter  G.  deGrasse  

"   31,  1935 

796 

Francis  J.  Belton  

"   31,  1935 

790 

Harry  P.  Blute  

u      o  1      i  r\o  A 

31,  1934 

785 

O  '  '1111     Ul          1  Cl  T>  11               •                    .                    .                    .                    .  . 

«    31,  1934 

784- 

TVinmas  T*  (~ilf>nnr»n 

X  IlUlXlClo  A  •   V-TlCJLliUJU  ...... 

"    31  1Q35 

Ol  j    J.  UtJfJ 

7fifi 

1  uu 

A/Tart  in  TT  TCpqtip 

IVJLdl  till  XI*.  ivcallC  ...... 

"    31  1935 

•                        OX  j    X  i/OO 

•      MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

815 

T\  o  1     i  no  r 

MASONRY. 

801 

Charles  J.  Foley  

Dec.  31,  1937 

779 

"   31,  1936 

762 

John  McGilvray  

"   31,  1937 

746 

John  W.  OToole  

"    31,  1933 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTING. 

944 

Edward  W.  Dixon  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

871 

Albert  E.  Artis    .      .      .  . 

"    31.  1933 

828 

Victor  J.  Lemay  

"   31,  1932 

792 

Emery  A.  Lavellee  

"    31,  1933 

788 

«   31,  1937 

753 

«   31,  1937 

747 

James  T.  Jovce  

"   31,  1933 

OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 

767 

Dec.  31,  1937 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  51 
Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 

PAINTING  AND  DECORATING, 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

748       John  L.  Collins  Dec.  31,  1932 

PATTERNMAKING. 

824  Thomas  H.  Johnston   Dec.  31,  1932 

811  George  W.  Bow  den   "  31,1934 

809  Frederick  J.  Faulstich   "   31,  1933 

802  Frank  P.  Reichert   "31,1934 

801  Edward  O.  Goguen   "  31,1934 

745  John  H.  Ericson   "  31,1933 

PLUMBING. 

846       Earle  J.  Turner    Dec.  31,  1937 

841       George  E.  Donohue   "  31,1934 

828       Timothy  Kinneen   "31,  1937 

790       John  H.  Donohue   "31,  1936 

POWER  MACHINE  OPERATING. 

781       Mary  G.  Gallagher  Dec.  31,  1937 

PRINTING — COMPOSITORS. 

797  Wilbur  A.  Hart   Dec.  31,  1933 

756  Earle  F.Boyd   "  31,1937 

755  Adolph  J.  Schabel   "  31,1935 

750  Frederick  J.  Milliken   "31,  1934 

748  George  T.  Farmer   "  31,1937 

722  Roland  A.  Bourdon   «  31,1937 

PRINTING — PRESSMEN. 

816       John  S.  Mahoney  Dec.  31,  1936 

763       Charles  J.  Sheehan  "    31,  1937, 

718  Eugene  S.  Howe  "31,  1934 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

807  Ralph  R.  Callahan   Dec.  31,  1933 

780  Frank  J.  O'Rourke   "  31,1934 

771  Bernard  P.  Dockray   "  31,1934 

755  John  Robertson   "31,1932 

719  Leo  T.  F.  White   "31,  1932 

XXXI-A. —  (Master's  Assistant  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls; 
Heads  of  Departments  (Both  Shop  and  Academic)  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foremen  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade 
Schools,  Continuation  School,  and  Intermediate  Schools.) 

AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

928      Frederick  W.  Swan  Dec.  31,  1935 

892       Carrick  E.  Wildon  "  31,1933 


AUTO  MECHANICS. 

860      William  G.  Anderson  .... 


Dec.  31,  1938 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


CARPENTRY. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

868       Harry  J.  Tobin   Dec.  31,  1936 

COSTUME  AND  DESIGN. 

762       Marie  E.  Jobin                                             .  Dec.  31,  1934 

DRAFTING. 

903      Edward  W.  Dixon   Dec.  31,  1932 

743       Victor  J.  Lemay   "    31,  1933 

DRESSMAKING. 

801  Lucille  A.  Bouchard   Dec.  31,  1934 

774       Margaret  A.  SuUivan   "31,  1935 

760       Winifred  T.  Ormond   "31,  1933 

ELECTRICITY. 

899      Robert  E.  West   Dec.  31,  1937 

891       George  E.  Crabtree   u  31,1938 

882       John  J.  Horan   "  31,1936 

874       Andrew  J.  Bernard   "    31,  1935 

872      Walter  G.  deGrasse   "31,  1937 

870       Joseph  Doherty   "   31,  1936 

855       Edward  J.  Hartel   "31,1938 

850      Percy  C.  Peters   "31,  1935 

843       Francis  J.  Harrigan   "  31,1936 

840       Paul  B.Gill   "31,1936 

832       George  C.  McKeen   "31,  1935 

828       Martin  E.  Keane   "  31,1938 

826  William  J.  McSweeney   "31,  1937 

824       Patrick  J.  McGuinness   "31,  1935 

819       Raymond  J.  Powers   "  31,1935 

802  John  F.  Sullivan   "    31,  1936 

754       John  A.  Nawn   "31,1935 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

868       Charles  Laird   Dec.  31,  1938 

850       Harry  J.  Patterson   "   31,  1935 

795  George  N.  Bergh   "31,  1938 

768       Frank  C.  Bernard   "31,  1936 

765      Joseph  F.  Burke  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  31,1936 

MASONRY. 

816       Frederick  L.  Moran   Dec.  31,  1938 

751       Vincent  J.  Amerena   "  31,1936 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTING. 

827  James  L.  Corcoran   Dec.  31,  1938 

796  James  E.  O'Donnell   "    31,  1938 

787       Albert  E.  Artis   "31,  1936 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 

OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

796       James  W.  Callahan   Dec.  31,  1938 

PATTERNMAKING. 

827      Clarence  E.  Damon   Dec.  31,  1937 

794       Frederick  J.  Faulstich   *  31,1935 

PLUMBING. 

846       George  E.  Do nohue   Dec.  31,  1935 

PRINTING — COMPOSITORS. 

815       George  E.  Cole   Dec.  31,  1935 

811       Thomas  A.  Kerrigan   "  31,1935 

810  Horatio  N.  Lamont   "    31,  1936 

799       Merton  W.  Hewitt   "    31,  1934 

789       Francis  V.  Reardon   "    31,  1937 

PRINTING — PRESSMEN. 

860       John  S.  Mahoney   Dec.  31,  1937 

811  Patrick  F.  Hogan       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  31,1936 

786       John  E.  Denehy   "31,  1935 

778      Albert  Pokat   "31,  1934 


XXXI-B. —  (Co-operative  Instructors  and  Co-ordinators  in  Day 
High  Schools;  Division  Foremen,  Division  Heads,  Shop  Super- 
intendent, and  Trade  Instructors  in  the  Boston  Trade  School; 
Division  Foremen,  Heads  of  Division,  and  Trade  Instructors 
in  the  Continuation  School;  and  Senior  Instructors,  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Instructors  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Day  High  Schools.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

883       Frederick  W.  Swan   Dec.  31,  1936 

865       Carrick  E.  Wildon   "31,  1933 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

797       Cornelius  T.  Curtin   Dec.  31,  1935 

757       Joseph  Beaton   "31,  1938 

751       Francis  T.  Power   "  31,1938 

744       William  A.  Cuneen                                          .  "31,  1938 

CABINETMAKING. 

889       George  A.  West   Dec.  31,  1937 

843       Joseph  Morello   "  31,1937 

CARPENTRY. 

806       Arbuthnott  H.  Rattray   Dec.  31,  1938 

786       Arthur  L.  MacRae   "  31,1936 

DRAFTING. 

792      John  O.  Baker   Dec.  31,  1933 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Rating. 

Certificate  Expires 

916 

Francis  Tobin 

Dec.  31,  1936 

903 

Michael  J.  A.  English 

to    31,  1937 

893 

Francis  J.  Harrigan 

"    31,  1937 

892 

William  F.  Sheehan 

«    31  1936 

859 

Edward  B.  Flaherty 

«   31 f  1937 

847 

Percy  C.  Peters 

«    31,  1937 

845 

Thomas  C.  Walsh  

u   31,  1936 

842 

Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu  

h    31,  1933 

OOA 

830 

T)„„i  "T>  /^*;n 

raul  r>.  Gill  ........ 

31,  1936 

824 

Alanson  0.  Dawes  

tt    31,  1936 

815 

Stanley  F.  Janik  

"   31,  1935 

812 

Francis  J.  Hynes  

«    31,  1934 

801 

Raymond  J.  Powers  

"   31,  1938 

797 

Martin  E.  Keane  

"   31,  1938 

795 

George  C.  McKeen  

"   31,  1936 

79o 

Rudolph  N.  Marginot  ..... 

u     o  i    i  no  a 
61,  iyo4 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

831 

Joseph  F.  Burke  

.    Dec.  31,  1938 

818 

Pasquale  DeNinno  ...... 

"   31,  1937 

816 

Roswell  W.  Abbott  

«   31,  1938 

814 

Philip  J.  Spang  

8   3l!  1937 

795 

Harry  J.  Patterson  

"    31,  1935 

MASONRY. 

768 

Frederick  L.  Moran  ...... 

.    Dec.  31,  1938 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTING. 

891 

Edward  W.- Dixon  

Dec.  31,  1937 

842 

James  L  Corcoran 

fa    31  1938 

PLUMBING. 

879 

George  W.  MacNeill  

Dec.  31,  1935 

843 

William  T.  Hanigan  

"   31,  1938 

813 

George  H  Hey 

"   31,  1935 

771 

George  E.  Donohue  

tt    31,  1935 

PRINTING — COMPOSITORS. 

791 

George  E.  Cole  

Dec.  31,  1938 

780 

Francis  V.  Reardon  

"    31,  1938 

757 

John  D.  Benson  

h    31,  1938 

PRINTING — PRESSMAN. 

868 

Dec.  31,  1938 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

918 

,    Dec.  31,  1937 
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ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

DRAWING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

909  Marjorie  Loring    Dec.  31,  1937 

875  Agnes  F.  Cullen   "31,1936 

873  Ruth  E.Davis   "  31,1932 

852  Eleanor  N.  Young   "   31,  1938 

786  Hannah  E.  McDonough   "  31,1938 

780  Ethelyn  J.  Nolan   "  31,1938 

754  Mollie  E.  Collins   "  31,1933 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 

Rating.  Name. 
810       Enrico  Leboffe  . 
799       Thomas  F.  Burke 


MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificate  Expires 

.    Dec.  31,  1938 
"   31,  1938 


ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating.  Name. 

888  Doris  Titcomb  . 

877  Martina  McDonald  . 

875  Rachel  E.  Cotton 

844  M.  Edith  Moran 

792  Katherine  L.  Driscoll 

787  Catherine  M.  O'Toole 

783  Dorothy  M.  Cuddy  . 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1937 

ft  31,  1937 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1935 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1938 

"  31,  1932 


SUPERVISOR  OF  BANDS  AND 

Rating.  Name. 

812       Margaret  Virgin  . 


ORCHESTRAS  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificate  Expires 

 Dec.  31,  1936 


INSTRUCTOR  IN  MILITARY  DRILL  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

938 

Francis  C.  Cadigan  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1938 

902 

Henry  L.  Caswell       .      .      .  . 

"   31,  1936 

892 

Lawrence  J.  Cuddire  .      .  . 

"   31,  1938 

882 

Edward  F.  Corbett  . 

"   31,  1933 

881 

James  P.  Powers        .      .      .  . 

■   31,  1934 

875 

Joseph  F.  Hurley  . 

ft   31,  1933 

868 

Wallace  A.  Choquette 

"   31,  1933 

862 

James  E.  O'Neil  

"   31,  1933 

824 

Donald  C.  Mitchell  .... 

"   31,  1936 

810 

Alfred  H.  Woodward  .      .      .  . 

b   31,  1932 

798 

Henry  F.  Barry  

«   31,  1934 
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SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

914       Gertrude  M.  Fleming  .    Dec.  31,  1934 

859       Mae  R.  Dennis   "31,  1934 

857       Mary  T.Walsh   "  31,1938 

836       Isabelle  M.  Walker   u   31,  1937 

833       Rose  O 'Callahan   ■  31,1935 

829       Margaret  L.  Kiniry   "   31,  1938 

819       Mary  L.  Strong   "   31,  1938 

818       Ruth  E.  McGinnis   "31,  1938 

816  Eleanor  E.  McMurray             .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1937 

808       Mary  E.  Sheehan   "31,1934 

807       Catherine  C.  Condon   "  31,1938 

806       Margaret  V.  Gill   "  31,1933 

805       Florence  P.  O'Neill   "31,  1937 

804 ^      Alice  R.Leahy   "  31,1933 

804]  Margaret  L.  Murphy        ......  "  31,1937 

802^      Margaret  T.  Kelley   "31,  1936 

802/      Mary  B.  Pinkham   "31,  1934 

801       Alice  K.  Hourihan   "  31,1938 

798       Anna  E.  Sartori   "31,1937 

796       Elizabeth  F.  Powers   "31,  1938 

795^     Alice  Black   "31,  1937 

795/     Margaret  J.  Cooper   "  31,1933 

792       Dorothy  A.  McManus   "31,  1932 

789       Helen  B.  Pasztor   "  31,1934 

788|      Marie  C.  Jackson   "31,1937 

788/      Lily  C.  McCallum   "31,  1937 

787       Bertha  C.  Walsh   "31,  1933 

786       Margaret  A.  Morgan   "31,  1938 

784       Mary  M.  Donahoe   "31,  1932 

778       Katherine  J.  Heffer nan   "31,1932 

777       Catherine  J.  Mullin   "31,1935 

775       Claire  E.  Cavanaugh   "  31,1937 

770       Mary  F.  Kiely   "    31,  1935 

762       Anna  T.  Ahern   "31,  1932 

758       Josephine  G.  Gould   "   31,  1932 

752       Catherine  D.  McNamara   "   31,  1932 

750       Mary  A.  Roach   "  31,1933 

745       Mary  E.  McMahon   "31,  1934 

737  Beatrice  F.  Daley  "  31,1935 

735       Helen  M.  Thompson   "31,  1934 

733       Katherine  M.  Cain   "31,  1934 

725       Anna  Goodwin   "31,  1938 

721       Alice  I.Curran   "  31,1937 

710       Mary  J.  Merrick   "  31.1937 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 


A. 


Page 

Abbott,  Dorothy  W  

 30  Dean  Avenue,  Franklin 

13 

Roswell  W  

54 

Adler,  Miriam  A  

 12  Florence  Street,  Roslindale 

30 

A'Hearn,  Arline  D  

 13  Bruce  Street,  Dorchester 

26 

Marie  E  

 13  Bruce  Street,  Dorchester 

13,  23 

26 

Anna  T  

56 

Marie  K  

 97  Centre  Street,  Brookline 

44 

Mary  A  

 89  Union  Park  Street,  Boston 

38 

Alexander,  Edith  R  

 575  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

36 

Lily  G  

 Chauncy  Street,  East  Dedham 

26 

 275  Bellevue  Street,  West  Roxbury 

17 

 275  Bellevue  Street,  West  Roxbury 

17 

Amerena,  Vincent  J  

 226  Everett  Street,  East  Boston 

50,  52 

Ames,  Alma  L  

 16  Lakeville  Place,  Jamaica  Plain 

26 

17 

 123  Pine  Street,  Wollaston 

47 

Mary  M  

 15  Pine  Street,  Hyde  Park 

25 

Robert  J  

 400  Main  Street,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

13 

William  G  

 80  Dakota  Street,  Dorchester 

49,  51 

Appleblad,  Edith  J  

 21  Rector  Road,  Mattapan 

18 

26 

Armstrong,  Anne  E  

 126  Brooks  Street,  Brighton 

34 

Arrell,  Lillian  G  

 18  Salem  Street,  Winchester 

44 

Artis,  Albert  E  

 42  Bay  View  Street,  Quincy  Point 

50,  52 

Atwood,  Helen  E  

 101  Rosseter  Street,  Dorchester 

30 

Augusta,  Mabel  L  

 14  Victory  Road,  Dorchester 

41, 

Austin,  Elizabeth  F  

 66  Monadnock  Street,  Dorchester 

24,  42 

Avard,  Isabel  

 29  Amherst  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

45 

Averbuck,  Eva  G  

 ,1144  River  Street,  Hyde  Park 

27 

Ayers,  Mary  V  

 15  Day  Street,  Cambridge 

41 

B. 

Bailey,  Eleanor  P  40  Hancock  Street,  Dorchester   33,  45 


Richard  E  

 276  Washington  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I. 

15 

Baker,  John  O  

 109  Rockview  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

53 

Ballem,  Kathleen  P  

 76  Marginal  Street,  East  Boston 

20 

Ballerino,  Erminia  A  

 40  Alpha  Road,  Dorchester 

29 

Banigan,  Margaret  M  

 85  Clark  Avenue,  Chelsea 

11 

Barletto,  Margaret  F  

 109  Marcella  Street,  Roxbury 

28 

Barrett,  Evelyn  M  

 86  Forest  Hills  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

31 

J.  Eileen  

 , .  .22  Knoll  Street.  Roslindale 

19 

Barry,  Anne  K  

 35  Highland  Terrace,  Brockton 

10 

Edwina  M  

 206  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain 

17 

Helen  M  

 45  Lane  Park,  Brighton 

23 

Henry  F  

 9  Southern  Avenue,  Dorchester 

55 

Eatherine  J  

 32  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park 

24,  42 

Veronica  

 162  Lowell  Avenue,  Newtonville 

12 

Barth,  Marcella  C  

 21  Mallon  Road.  Dorchester 

31 

Bartholomew,  Constance  M  

 48  South  Street,  Medford 

42,  43 

Judith  H  

 77  Martin  Street,  Cambridge 

13 
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Bates,  Ella  J  51  Vinson  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Batts,  William  A  128  King  Street,  Dorchester  49 

Bazoll,  Sara  F  14  Willard  Street,  Boston  24,  41 

Bazzinotti,  Torquato  E.  1  188  Irving  Street,  Framingham  39 

Beatley,  Margaret  B  458  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  44 

Beaton,  Joseph  17  Florence  Avenue,  Medford  53 

Belton,  Francis  J  820  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  50 

Bemis,  Waldo  H  Northboro  49 

Benard,  Charles  G  2  Winthrop  Avenue,  Lawrence  11,  48 

Benson,  John  D  1612  Columbia  Road,  South  Boston  54 

Bergamini,  Theresa  M  63  Prospect  Street,  West  Roxbury  25 

Berger,  Mollie  H  135  Homestead  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Bergh,  George  N  91  Paul  Gore  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  52 

Bergin,  Anna  M  124  Park  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Berly,  Mollie  141  Harrishof  Street,  Roxbury  33 

Bernard,  Andrew  J   41  Linden  Road,  West  Roxbury  52 

Frank  C  385  Washington  Street,  Brighton  52 

Bernazzani,  Beatrice  C   12  Rustic  Road,  West  Roxbury  33 

Berns,  Anna  S  30  Castlegate  Road,  Roxbury  18 

Bertagna,  Eva  A  46  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  36 

Beverage,  Lyford  P   Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  11 

Bevins,  Joseph  J  7  Christopher  Street,  Dorchester  49 

Birmingham,  Agnes  K  21  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Black,  .Alice,  care  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Sullivan  77A  Charles  Street,  Boston  56 

Louise  S.  B  29  West  Tremlett  Street,  Dorchester  48 

Blenkhorn,  Dorothy  1  3  Humphreys  Place,  Dorchester  31 

Bliss,  Evelyn  42  Banks  Street,  Waltham  16 

Bloch,  Mildred  T  346  Seaver  Street,  Roxbury  32 

Block,  Anna  226  Harvard  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Bloom,  Florence  R  164  Allston  Street,  Allston  31 

Rebecca  105  Homestead  Street,  Roxbury  30 

Blue,  Charlotte  C  19  Adams  Street,  Hyde  Park  28 

Edward  W  2121  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Auburndale  13 

Victoria  A  19  Adams  Street,  Hyde  Park  29 

Blute,  Harry  P  42  Augustus  Avenue,  Rosiindale  50 

Bocchino,  Julia  A.  M  168  Lowell  Street,  Somerville  50 

Boland,  Dorothy  M  40  Fox  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Borenstein,  Augusta  F  223  Humboldt  Avenue,  Roxbury  28 

Bosher,  Marjorie  A  217  Neponset  Avenue,  Dorchester  16 

Bouchard,  Lucille  A   >  176  Norfolk  Street,  Wollaston  52 

Boudreau,  Arthur  E  30  Belmont  Park,  Everett  14 

Boudwin,  Anna  G  36  Howell  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Bourdon,  Roland  A   10  Highland  Avenue,  Arlington  51 

Bousquet,  Edward  V  70  Gillette  Avenue,  Springfield  50 

Boutwell,  Dorothy  V  75  Phillips  Street,  Boston  11,  22 

Bowden,  George  W  37  Federal  Street,  Beverly  51 

Boyd,  Earl  G  32  Ingleside  Avenue,  Chelsea  13 

Earle  F  7  Outlook  Drive,  Haverhill  51 

Boylan,  Catherine  1  95  Bragdon  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Brady,  Catherine  F  8  Hartford  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Branca,  Filomena  E  86  Greenbrier  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Brash,  Christine  1  7  Frawley  Street,  Roxbury  21,  45 

Brass,  Goldie  87  Chambers  Street,  Boston  24,  39 

Braunstein,  Naomi  11  Castlegate  Road,  Roxbury  33 

Brennan,  Mary  A  15  Aberdeen  Street,  Boston    23,  38,  40 

Mary  E  100  Harvey  Street,  North  Cam  bridge  32 

Bridey,  Helen  E  35  Queensberry  Street,  Suite  8,  Boston  40 

Bridges,  Frank  L  189  Everett  Street,  Suite  9,  Wollaston  14 

Brinton,  Elizabeth  R  69  Idaho  Street,  Mattapan  30 

Britton,  Leon  W  15  Sampson  Avenue,  Braintree  49 

Broderick,  Marie  A  69  Roseclair  Street,  Dorchester  13,  23 

Brooks,  Alice  J  27A  Asticou  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  32 
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Brooks,  Helen  G  27  Ward  Street,  South  Boston  25 

Marion  C  70  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Phillips  N  182  Forest  Street,  Medford  49 

Brosnahan,  Katherine  P  161  East  Cottage  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Brown,  Aimee  F  116  Bayswater  Street,  East  Boston  26 

Lawrence  L  33  Ash  Street,  Dedham  39,  43 

Mildred  S  150  Washington  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Bruner,  Helen  70  Fenway,  Boston  38 

Brut  on,  Marie  J  747  Washington  Street,  Quincy  41 

Bryan,  Dolores  M  97  Green  Street,  Melrose    13,  23 

Bryant,  Louise  V  51  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Mary  E  51  Bloom6eld  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Buck,  Amy  F  196  East  Foster  Street,  Melrose  14 

Bulman,  Marie  G  27  Oakley  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Bumpus,  Warren  E  63  Lincoln  Street,  Winthrop  47 

Bunker,  Harrison  W  43  Salem  Street,  Wakefield  49 

Burke,  Anna  T  134  Myrtle  Street,  Medford    32,  38,  39,  43 

Cecilia  M  1679  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  31 

Joseph  F  46  Loring  Street,  Hyde  Park   52,  54 

Margaret  E  218  Florence  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Marie  L  103  Selwyn  Street,  Roslindale  34 

Mary  C  40  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury  24,  39 

Mary  M  11  Gallivan  Boulevard,  Dorchester  28 

Rita  M  6  Jerome  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Thomas  F  19  Maple  Avenue,  Brockton  55 

Burnett,  Mary  J  418  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester   11,  22 

Burnham,  Marion  A  35  Congreve  Street,  Roslindale  48 

Burns,  Dorothea  A  35  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Mary  McMahon  6  Rodman  Street,  West  Roxbury  44 

Bin-ton,  Marion  L  9  Eliot  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Butler,  Catherine  M  69  Penfield  Street,  Roslindale  31 

Helen  L  216  Manthorne  Road,  West  Roxbury  25 

Rose  A.,  care  of  Tidball  105  Humboldt  Avenue,  Boston  43 

Byrnes,  Walter  J  14  Samoset  Street,  Dorchester  36 

c. 

Cadigan,  Angela  M  1  Decker  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Francis  C  800  Washington  Street,  Dorchester  55 

Caffery,  A.  Mae  4  Iroquois  Street,  Roxbury  30 

Cain,  Katherine  M                                                     9  Braman  Street,  Danvers  56 

Callahan,  Anna  C  138  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  10 

Helen  L  27  Tonawanda  Street,  Dorchester  32 

James  W  P.  O.  Box  47,  Collinsville  53 

Katharine  B  1423  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton  42 

Marie  27  Tonawanda  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Mary  G  33  Stratford  Street,  West  Roxbury  29 

Ralph  R  27  South  Stowell  Street,  Worcester  51 

Callan,  Christine  A  72  Pleasant  Street,  Wakefield  36 

Campana,  Emily  G  3  Bentham  Road,  Dorchester  16 

Campbell,  Alice  V  630  Warren  Street,  Roxbury  41 

Ethel  M  30  Eastbourne  Street,  Roslindale  28 

Francis  J  100  Decatur  Street,  Charlestown  40 

Marie  H  31  Oak  Avenue,  West  Roxbury  21 

Victor  J  630  Warren  Street,  Roxbury  47 

Canty,  Irene  V  53  Bell  Street,  North  Brookfield  43 

Cardillo,  Argentina  L  166  Endicott  Street,  Boston  46 

Carino,  Nancy  B  27  Eutaw  Street,  East  Boston  34 

Carleton,  Catherine  A  9  Marion  Street,  Charlestown  19 

Carlson,  Elsie  M  175  Wachusett  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Jennie  M  72  Cleveland  Street,  Arlington  50 

Carnegie,  John  L  596  Gallivan  Boulevard,  Dorchester  37 

Carpenter,  Rachel  S  Sandwich  12 
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Carr,  Isabelle  R  38  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown  48 

Carroll,  Frances  J  18  Devens  Street,  Charlestown  48 

Mary  J  845  Boylston  Street,  Boston  38,  43 

Carty,  Catherine  P  6  Craft  Place,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Claire  M  6  Adelaide  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Carvill,  Alma  H  15  Alaric  Street,  West  Roxbury  11,  22 

Casey,  Margaret  L  83  Euston  Road,  Brighton  26 

Margaret  M  7  Bigelow  Street,  Brighton  21 

Cassidy,  Morton  H  Watertown  High  School,  Watertown  10 

Rachel  M  9  Gertrude  Road,  West  Roxbury  30,  45 

Caswell,  Henry  L  10  Church  Street,  Dorchester  55 

Cavanaugh,  Claire  E  57  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  56 

Cazanove,  Frances  S  12  Bismarck  Street,  Mattapan  33 

Chamberlain,  Kathryn  A  146  West  Street,  Hyde  Park  26 

Chapman,  Mary  L  613  Dorchester  Avenue,  South  Boston  32 

Chestnut,  Dorothy  A  29  Longfellow  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Chilton,  Isabelle  G  4  Foster  Street,  Brighton  11,  22 

Chisholm,  Evelyn  M  43  Allendale  Avenue,  Dorchester  25,  42 

Choquette,  Wallace  A  107  Dudley  Avenue,  Roslindale  55 

Cinti,  Florence  L  19  Wellington  Road,  Brighton  10 

Cirame,  Jacqueline  139  Cottage  Street,  East  Boston  13 

Clahane.  Helen  V  626  South  Street,  Roslindale  18 

Clair,  Helen  M  23  Wensley  Street,  Roxbury  31 

Clancy,  Agnes  A                                           .136  Bellevue  Street,  "West  Roxbury  21 

Anne  C  42  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  10 

Catherine  1  197  West  Selden  Street,  Mattapan  34 

Elizabeth  M  42  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Margaret  B  514  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  24 

Clark,  Frank  H  55  Halifax  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  42,  43 

George  P  64  Clark  Street,  Easthampton  50 

Helen  F  1  Highland  Park,  Roxbury  34 

Mary  E  1  Highland  Park,  Roxbury  48 

Clarke,  Dorothy  H  40  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Irl  R  20  Sackett  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  50 

Cleary,  Mary  A.  C  91  Centre  Street,  Dorchester  41 

Coburn,  Edna  M  29  Van  Winkle  Street,  Dorchester  15 

Cody,  Helen  F  24  Linwood  Street,  Roxbury  38 

Coffey,  Geraldine  M  179  Appleton  Street.  Cambridge  27 

Cogan,  Josephine  A  38  Appleton  Street,  Maiden  15 

Cohan,  Mary  M  !  72  Grampian  Way,  Dorchester  12,  22 

Cohen,  Frances  H  75  Waumbeck  Street,  Roxbury  33 

Ida  15  Revere  Street,  Boston  20 

Marion  D  60  Partridge  Street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Maxine  H  11  Cummings  Road,  Brighton  31,  45 

Miriam  F  59  Lithgow  Street,  Dorchester  19,  44 

Pauline  10  Kerwin  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Sophie  74  Kingsdale  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Cohn,  Dorothy  R  76  Columbia  Street,  Brookline  44,  48 

Colburn,  Louise  M  39  Atherton  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Cole,  George  E  20  Maywood  Street,  Roxbury  53,  54 

Colleton,  Eleanor  B  3  Ocean  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Collicott,  Irene  E  95  Child  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  36 

Collins,  Helen  M  993  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  21 

John  L  92  Broadway,  Wakefield  50 

Katherine  A  1870  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton  35 

Katherine  M  21  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Mollie  E  753  Broadway,  South  Boston  55 

Colson,  Myrtle  A  14  Fessenden  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Concannon,  Kathleen  M  26  Chipman  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Condon,  Catherine  C  40  Imrie  Road,  Allston  56 

Conley.  Helen  G  35  Dell  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  31 

Connaughton,  Elizabeth  C  301  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  27 
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 45  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury 

21 

 45  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury 

13,  23 

 7  Brenton  Street,  Dorchester 

24,  38 

r^l,  tt 

 19  Sturgis  Street,  Worcester 

49 

 8  Park  Avenue,  Winchester 

56 

 72  Walworth  Street,  Roslindale 

18 

 53  Chelmsford  Street,  Dorchester 

55 

 14  Iroquois  Street,  Roxbury    50,  52,  54 

 215  Neponset  Avenue,  Dorchester 

28 

 68  Orchard  Avenue,  Forest  Hills 

28 

 86  Barnes  Avenue,  East  Boston 

iy 

 112  Train  Street,  Dorchester 

26 

 170  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston 

26 

 83  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Maine 

16 

 82  Maple  Street,  Maiden 

55 

 36  Alicia  Road,  Dorchester 

28 

 25  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester 

28 

 212  Temple  Street,  West  Roxbury 

25,  38 

 271  Centre  Street,  Dorchester 

30 

 17  Potomac  Street,  West  Roxbury 

52 

 298  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

13,  23 

 758  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston 

11,  48 

 Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

13 

 54  Francis  Street,  Roxbury 

26 

 78  Adams  Street,  Dorchester 

21 

 308  Needham  Street,  Newton  Upper  Falls 

37 

Cronin,  Eugenia  C  

 36  Larch  Street,  Brighton 

31 

 270  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester 

14 

 568  Riverside  Avenue,  Med  ford 

30 

 19  Dunlap  Street,  Dorchester 

19 

Crowe,  George  J  

 116  Pilgrim  Avenue,  Worcester 

50 

Margaret  M  

 94  Elmer  Road,  Dorchester 

27 

Crowley,  Edwin  L  

 168  Walnut  Street,  Abington 

40 

Elizabeth  M  

 195  Second  Street,  South  Boston 

25 

Helena  M  

 302  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester 

41 

Marie  H  

 41G  Street,  South  Boston 

36 

Crozier,  Charlotte  M  

 116  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston 

36 

Cuddire,  Lawrence  J.,  care  of  Mrs.  P.  J.  Grant,  330  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston 

55 

Cuddy,  Dorothy  M  

 114  Powderhouse  Boulevard,  West  Somerville 

55 

Cudhea,  Mary  A  

 7  Upland  Road,  Brighton 

29 

Cullen,  Agnes  F  

 Stone  Avenue,  Winchester 

55 

Catherine  R  

 18  Cherry  Street,  Lynn 

43 

Cummings,  Helen  F  

 335  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

48 

Cuneen,  William  A  

 37  Paul  Gore  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

53 

Cunningham,  Ethel  M  

 11  Groom  Street,  Dorchester 

29 

Marie  R  

 42  G  Street,  South  Boston 

15 

Robert  P  

 9  Rice  Street,  Framingham 

49 
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Curley,  Regina  K  93  Dustin  Street,  Brighton  26 

Curran,  Alice  G  11  Bard  well  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  39,  43 

Alice  1  683  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  56 

Anna  V  299  Church  Street,  Marlboro  39 

Catharine  C  274  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  13,  23 

Marie  F  34  Linwood  Street,  Roxbury  25 

Mary  A  45  Belvoir  Road,  Milton  13 

Mary  V  61  Loring  Street,  Hyde  Park    24,  37,  38 

Sara  M  787  Broadway,  South  Boston  26 

Curry,  Madeleine  A  29  Trull  Street,  Dorchester  45 

Curtin,  Cornelius  T  155  Summer  Street,  Suite  3B,  Somerville  53 

Helen  D  14  Semont  Street,  Dorchester  13,  28 

Theresa  C  93  Governors  Avenue,  Medford  44 

Curtis,  Helen  T  .458  Quincy  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Cusack,  Dorothea  E  28  Portsmouth  Street,  Brighton  35 

Gertrude  L  28  Portsmouth  Street,  Brighton  21 

Cushing,  Dorothy  G  6  Arcadia  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  13,  23 

Cusick,  Catherine  L  89  Radcliffe  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Cussen,  Dorothy  G  65  Kenwood  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Gertrude  J  65  Kenwood  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Cutcliffe,  Alice  M  35  George  Street,  West  Roxbury  33 

D. 

Dacey,  Anabel  M  46  Burt  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Catherine  M  174  Chelsea  Street,  Charlestown  36 

Elizabeth  F  14  Woodlawn  Street,  Forest  Hills  30 

Margaret  1  68  King  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Dailey,  Margaret  26  Rockland  Street,  West  Roxbury  37 

Daley,  Beatrice  F  25  Bellevue  Street,  Dorchester  56 

Helen  M  68  Bailey  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Dallas,  Margaret  T  3  Highland  Street,  Roxbury  30,  45 

Dalton,  Josephine  V. .  .   42  Ashford  Street,  Allston  38 

Daly,  Lilia  C  129  Cushing  Avenue,  Dorchester  20 

D'Amato,  Joseph  C  8  Pine  Street,  Hyde  Park  13 

Damon,  Clarence  E  1450  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Allston  53 

Danforth,  Alma  M  70  Lincoln  Street,  Belmont  11 

Dargan,  M.  Margaret  274  Market  Street,  Brighton  25 

Davidson,  Helen  G  101  Wheatland  Avenue,  Dorchester  43 

Minnie  A  ,  83  Harrison  Street,  Worcester  44 

Davis,  Catherine  A  71  Etna  Street,  Brighton  28 

George  T  119  Pendleton  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  12 

Margaret  H  47  Warren  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  25 

Ruth  E  156  Franklin  Street,  Framingham  15,  55 

Ruth  L  ,  41  White  Street,  East  Boston  18 

Dawes,  Alanson  O  218  Wren  Street,  West  Roxbury  54 

DeAdder,  Louise  P  11  St.  Margaret  Street,  Dorchester  27 

DeAvellar,  Anna  L  230  Fells  way  West,  Medford  43 

Decareau,  Mary  A  90  O  Street,  South  Boston  35 

Deery,  Kathleen  A  18  Cranston  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

DeGrandis,  Theresa  M  278  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston  28 

deGrasse,  Walter  G  263  North  Harvard  Street,  Allston  50,  52 

Deitch,  Emma  102  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Delahanty,  Sarah  M  1658  Highland  Avenue,  Fall  River  45 

Delahunt,  Mary  A  4344  Washington  Street,  Roslindale  40,  41 

Deliz,  Rosa  M  Aguadilla,  Porto  Rico  42 

Dellamano,  Alma  1  34  Eastman  Street,  Dorchester  13,  23 

Dempsey,  Helena  M  72  Linden  Street,  Dorchester  39 

Denehy,  Helen  F  81  Sawyer  Avenue,  Dorchester  38 

John  E  1  Aspinwall  Road,  Dorchester  53 

DeNinno,  Pasquale  23  Kilsyth  Road,  Medford  54 

Dennis,  Mae  R  126  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton  56 

Dente,  Virginia  M  777  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  41,42 
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Dewar,  Dorothy  G  29  Bogandale  Road,  West  Roxbury  17 

Dierkes,  Marie  522  Park  Street,  Dorchester  15 

Dillon,  M.  Loretta  44  Rosedale  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Dimond,  Margaret  M  14  Clarendon  Avenue,  Roslindale  31 

Dinand,  Dorothea  M  117  Babson  Street,  Mattapan  24 

Dirksmeier,  Anne  M  8  Sumner  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Dixon,  Edward  W  19  Munroe  Street,  Roxbury    50,  52,  54 

Doble,  Pauline  V  11  Bailey  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Dockray,  Bernard  P  6  Morton  Place,  Boston  51 

Doherty,  Aloyse  P  2  Fairland  Street,  Roxbury  10 

Catherine  T  304A  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  35 

Helen  R  213  Weld  Street,  West  Roxbury  46 

Joseph  8  Helena  Road,  Dorchester  52 

Kathleen  L  14  John  A.  Andrew  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  31 

Kathryn  F  900  Harrison  Avenue,  Roxbury  36 

Mary  V  82  Bernard  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Mildred  A  2004  Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury    23,  42 

Dolan,  Margaret  K  18  Copley  Street,  Roxbury  43 

Peter  F  44  Linden  Street,  Allston  10 

Dolby,  Claire                                                  572  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  24 

Dolimrount,  Frances  H  377  Frankfort  Street,  East  Boston  18 

Dolhver,  Prances  H  34  Clay  Street,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  46 

Donahoe,  Mary  M  379  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester  56 

Donahue,  Katherine  V  41  Carruth  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Donnelly,  Helen  T  10  Lauriat  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Louise  H  36  Fenwood  Road,  Roxbury  32 

Ruth  V  36  Fenwood  Road,  Roxbury  31 

William  M  440  Appleton  Street,  Holyoke  47 

Donohoe,  Rose  E  23  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Donohue,  George  E  33  Hill  Top  Street,  Dorchester    51,  53,  54 

John  H  102  Meridian  Street,  East  Boston  51 

Donovan,  Catherine  F  69  Calumet  Street,  Roxbury  28 

George  F  5419  Virginia  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  12 

Dooley,  Mary  M  56  Francis  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Maud  A  4  Belfort  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Dowd,  Ruth  B  9  Atherstone  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Ruth  E  39  East  Central  Street,  Natick  44 

Downey,  A.Gertrude  104  Arlington  Street,  Hyde  Park  24,42 

Elizabeth  M  39  High  Street,  Charlestown  43 

Isabel  A  39  High  Street,  Charlestown  36 

Mary  C  24  Mora  Street,  Dorchester  43 

Doyle,  Agnes  M  12  Cedar  Park,  Roxbury  35 

Esther  M  17  Hinckley  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Margaret  A  19  Pine  Street,  Maiden  41 

Rosemary  M  493  Talbot  Avenue,  Ashmont  21 

Winifred  M  98  Draper  Street,  Dorchester  37 

Drew,  Edith  E  430  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  36 

Evelyn  V  11  Penhallow  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Driscoll,  James  W  35  Valley  Street,  Medford  48 

Katherine  L  283  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury  55 

Duane,  Dorothea  J  216  River  Street,  West  Newton  34 

Mary  M  18  Pomeroy  Street,  Allston  44 

Dubar,  Margaret  C  33  Mercer  Street,  South  Boston  32 

Dubrow,  Lillian  25  Powellton  Road,  Dorchester  18 

Ducey,  Mildred  R  675  Washington  Street,  Brighton  41 

Duffy,  M.  Bernice  44  Seymour  Street,  Roslindale  18 

Dugan,  Mary  K  206  Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton  46 

Dukeshire,  M.  Claire  168  L  Street,  South  Boston  31 

Dunbar,  Dorothy  F  17  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Duncan,  Ethel  H  19  Kingsboro  Park,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Dungan,  Thomas  F  48  Cedar  Street,  Wellesley  Hills  47 

Dunn,  Alice  M  17  Sheffield  Road,  Roslindale  29 
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Dunn,  Florence  1  43  Granville  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Dunne,  Alice  G  69  Telegraph  Street,  South  Boston  36 

Duplin,  Irma  A  33  Symmes  Street,  Roslindale  16 

Durkin,  Joseph  M.  56  Gardner  Street,  Newton  49 

Dvilnsky,  Edith  8  Maple  Street,  Roxbury  10 

Dwyer,  Marie  A  305  Third  Street,  South  Boston  38 

E. 

Earle,  Ethel  J  25  Audubon  Road,  Boston  11 

Eaton,  Mary  V  18  Bullard  Street,  Dorchester  13,  23 

Eccles,  Thomas  G  9  Beal  Street,  Hingham  11 

Edlund,  Frank  A  1492  Columbia  Road,  South  Boston  47 

Edwards,  A  Virginia  16  Harvard  Street,  Roslindale  20,  45 

Ruth  A  9  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  24,  41 

Egan,  Thomas  H  24  Ransom  Road,  Brighton  49 

Ehrlich,  Pauline  241  Shirley  Street,  Winthrop  33 

Eldracher,  Edith  R  162  Willow  Street,  West  Roxbury  20 

Ellery,  Josephine  35  Cherry  Street,  Danvers  48 

Ellgner,  Alma  L  790  Washington  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Elliott,  Marion  A  170  Magnolia  Street,  Roxbury  34 

Ellis,  Martha  200  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston  23,  40 

Engelhardt,  Margaret  G  46  Bellamy  Street,  Brighton  32 

Engles,  Ruth  448  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  10 

English,  Michael  J.  A  8  Frances  Street,  Wollaston  54 

Enos,  Ellen  S  77  Easton  Street,  Allston  27 

Ephross,  Minna  L  18  Georgia  Street,  Roxbury  24,  42 

Epstein,  Frances  49  Theodore  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Ericson,  John  H  92  King  Street,  Dorchester  51 

Evans,  Arthur  L  5  Annapolis  Street,  Dorchester  14 

Edna  S  33  Walter  Street,  Salem  41 

Robert  M  64  Stanley  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Ewing,  Dorothy  P  467  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  47 

F. 

Fallon,  Eleanor  F  20  Parkton  Road.  Jamaica  Plain  24,  37 

Julia  M  70  Richfield  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Kathryn  P  81  Sedgwick  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Mary  E  717  East  Third  Street,  South  Boston  27 

Farello,  Elene  W  -         316  Gallivan  Boule  ard,  Dorchester  24,  42 

Farmer,  George  T  6  Cardington  Street,  Roxbury  51 

Farquharson,  Agnes  W    68  Perkins  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  45 

Farrandino,  Margaret  F  4113  Washington  Street,  Roslindale  32 

Farrell,  Catherine  F  214  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  46 

Faulstich,  Frederick  J  60  Seymour  Street,  Roslindale  51,  53 

Faunce,  Mary  L  226  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  23 

Feeley,  Loretta  M  46  Francis  Street,  Boston  21 

Feeney,  Mary  R  22  Wenham  Street,  Forest  Hills  34 

Feldman,  Eve  H  929A  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Ida  121  Draper  Street,  Dorchester  41 

Isabelle  H  74  Mora  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Fellman,  Reva  R  112  Olney  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Fenocketti,  Alma  A.  C  73  Barnes  Avenue,  East  Boston  31 

Fenton,  Mary  1  57  Bradfield  Avenue,  Roslindale  18 

Fessler,  Ruth  M  377  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  11,  22 

Fetridge,  Dorothy  G  830  South  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Field,  Alma  E  174  Sycamore  Street,  Roslindale  27,  41 

Fielding.  Louise  15  Montague  Street,  Ashmont  16 

Finan,  Helen  J  35  Woodman  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Fine,  Helen  237  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester  30 

Finigan,  Helen  M  10  Burr  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  46 
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Finn,  Mary  C  37  Green  Street,  Charlestown  17 

Finnegan,  Rosemary  E  80  Campbell  Street,  Woburn  44 

Fish,  Blanche  M  37  Bartlett  Street,  Beverly  37 

Raymond  C  24  Winthrop  Street,  Hyde  Park  47 

Fisher,  Margaret  E  58  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  27 

FitzGerald,  Doris  M  Box  147,  Webster  15 

Fitzgerald,  Margaret  F  49  Jamaica  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  41 

Margaret  M  33  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  35 

Mary  F  41  Lyndhurst  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Rose  M  41  Lyndhurst  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Fitzgibbon,  Rose  M  23  Lincoln  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Fitzpatrick,  Catherine  M  47  East  Newton  Street,  Boston  34 

Fitzsimons,  Mary  A  36  Edwin  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Flaherty,  Edward  B  14  Thaxter  Road,  Newtonville   50,  54 

Mary  E  113  Greenbrier  Street,  Dorchester  48 

Mary  E  5  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  44 

Mary  R  119  West  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston   24,  42 

Flanagan.  Elizabeth  M  212  Hamilton  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Flavin,  Louise  M  229  Park  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Fleming,  Gertrude  M  211  Audubon  Road,  Suite  45,  Boston  56 

Jane  E  6  Thornton  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Margaret  E  74  High  Street,  Charlestown  35 

M.  Elizabeth  8  Springer  Street,  South  Boston  38 

Flynn,  Bernadette  R  33  Percival  Street,  Dorchester  44 

Catherine  A  73  Clarkson  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Elizabeth  C  25  Forest  Street,  Maiden  37 

Elizabeth  M  16  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  22 

Ernest  V  48  Holt  Street,  Fitchburg  40,  43 

Mary  A  983  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  29 

Mildred  M  24  Nelson  Street,  Dover,  N.  H.  11 

Fogarty,  Katherine  L  1  Pickering  Avenue,  Roxbury  34 

Marion  F  1  Pickering  Avenue,  Roxbury  30 

Fogerty,  Eugene  W  52  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  47 

Foley,  A.  Louise  498  Weld  Street,  West  Roxbury   21,  45 

Charles  J  65  Florence  Street,  Worcester  50 

Dorothy  C  86  Willard  Street,  East  Milton  48 

Gertrude  C  11  Bower  Court,  Maiden  30 

Helen  M  20  Corona  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Margaret  M  162  West  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston  36 

Mary  J  58  Clarkson  Street,  Dorchester  13 

Folkart,  Charles  S  2308  Newtown  Avenue,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  37 

Fopiano,  Teresa  C  27  Newburg  Street,  Roslindale  31 

Ford,  Henry  L  236  Washington  Street,  Brighton   40,  43 

Katherine  M  69  Bird  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Fordan,  May  D  77  Chestnut  Street,  Boston  46 

Fordham,  Sara  M  Wilson  Avenue,  Dedham  29 

Forsyth,  Euphemia  C  28  Colorado  Street,  Mattapan  35 

Forsythe,  Nina  M  21  Mayfair  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Fortunati,  Thelma  L  70  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  32 

Foster,  Edith  M  772  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  17 

Foy,  Helen  L  13  Elliot  Street,  Quincy  46 

Francis,  Grace  V  35  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Frazier,  Francis  P  115  Pearl  Street,  Newton  12 

Freedman,  Ada  118  Hutchinga  Street,  Roxbury   21,  45 

Freeman,  Rebecca  4  Lome  Street,  Dorchester  30 

French,  Benjamin  H  81  Bates  Street,  Roslindale  49 

Friedel,  Helen  M  50  Carolina  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Frisbie,  Louise  R  65  Foster  Street,  New  Bedford  16 

Fuhs,  Mary  A  859£  East  Broadway,  South  Boston  32 

Furlong,  Mary  L  12  Gertrude  Road,  West  Roxbury  25 

Virginia  M  9  Dent  Street,  West  Roxbury  32 
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Gaetani,  Louis  J  18  Lonsdale  Street,  Dorchester  49 

Gaffney,  Joseph  F  53  Centre  Street,  Roxbury  47 

Gage,  Burnham  G  5  Rice  Street,  Natick  49 

Gallagher,  Alice  E  21  Oak  Square  Avenue,  Brighton  21 

Elizabeth  J  183  Milton  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Mary  B  4  Moultrie  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Mary  G  27  Dunreath  Street,  Roxbury  51 

Sarah  E  100  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  43 

Gallant,  Ruth  L  40  Linden  Road,  West  Roxbury  34 

Gallivan,  Dorothy  A  50  Templeton  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Galvin,  Grace  G  3S  Temple  Street,  Boston  44 

Helen  T  87  Highland  Avenue,  Maiden  42 

Gannon,  Francis  J  32  Pearson  Road,  Somerville  12 

Garand,  Helen  R  19  Maynard  Street,  Rosiindale  37 

Garber,  Barnett  24  Lash  Street,  Chelsea  47 

Gartland,  Harriet  A  21  Waldeck  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Garvin,  Elizabeth  1  67  Leonard  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Gaughan,  Mary  A  201  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Gavin,  Elizabeth  K  25  Frost  Avenue,  Dorchester    30,  48 

Geary,  Alice  R  912  East  Broadway,  South  Boston  35 

Gemmel,  Raymond  J  32  Tappan  Street,  Rosiindale  11 

Gerard,  Alice  C  146  Coolidge  Street,  Brookline  16 

Giblin,  Edward  W  11  Raymond  Street,  Allston  39 

Margaret  M  316  E  Street,  South  Boston   25,  48 

Gibson,  Charlotte  E  62  Lonsdale  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Giddings,  Ellery  W  204  Bridge  Street,  Beverly  49 

Gilbert.  Elsie  R  156  Summer  Street,  Somerville  41 

Gilfix,  Elliot  A  61  Clinton  Street,  Newton  12 

Gill,  Catherine  C  323  Park  Street,  West  Roxbury  29 

Margaret  M  71  Green  Street,  Charlestown  26 

Margaret  V  27  Chaucer  Street,  East  Boston  56 

Paul  B  9  North  Avenue,  Boston   52,  54 

Gillis,  M.  Geraldine  36  Mather  Street,  Dorchester  37 

Gilson,  Naomi  C  211  Boylston  Street,  Jamaica  Plain   31,  45 

Ginns,  Sylvia  159  Talbot  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Ginsberg,  Myer  113  Intervale  Street,  Roxbury  49 

Ruth  L  _  42  Floyd  Street,  Dorchester    33,  45 

Ginsburg,  Louise  R  12  Munroe  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Gist,  Margaret  A  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  11 

Glavin.  Anna  V  ,36  Bradlee  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Evelyn  A  36  Bradlee  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Ruth  A  102  Fletcher  Street,  Rosiindale  33 

Gleason,  Charles  W  19  Baker  Road,  Everett  14 

Glennon,  Anna  F  1472  Centre  Street,  Rosiindale  15 

Thomas  P  44  Hampstead  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  50 

Glidden,  Alva  22  Cordis  Street,  Charlestown  15 

Globus,  Nura  30  Oneida  Street,  Boston  18 

Goguen,  Edward  O  1220  Main  Street.  Fitchburg  51 

Goldberg,  Frieda  D  18  Oldfields  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Marion  106  Union  Park  Street,  Boston  30 

Thelma  26  Angell  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Golden,  Annie  21  Wallingford  Road,  Brighton  48 

Christina  L  11  Clement  Park,  Dorchester  35 

Goldings,  Maxwell  64  Crawford  Street,  Roxbury  17 

Goldman,  Ruth  L  49  Holworthy  Street,  Roxbury  34 

Goldstein,  Selma  43  Cheney  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Golov,  Frances  B  28  Brookledge  Street,  Roxbury  31 

Good,  Elizabeth  M  54  Moreland  Street,  Roxbury  41 

Margaret  E  52  Wendell  Street,  Cambridge  26 

Goode,  Eileen  M  15  Paul  Gore  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 
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Goodwin,  Anna  22  Oakwood  Street,  Dorchester  56 

Goranson,  Signe  C  127  Elliot  Avenue,  Atlantic  35 

Gordon,  Anne  18  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Esther  67  Phillips  Street,  Boston  32 

Mary  E  28  Alton  Place,  Brookline  24,  39 

Solomon  18  Josephine  Street,  Dorchester  14 

Gorman,  Esther  A  28  Jefferson  Street,  Milford  44 

Honora  M  Read  Street,  Somerset  45 

Lillian  C  53  Roseclair  Street,  Dorchester  11,  22 

Gould,  Elizabeth  A  28  Oak  Avenue,  Belmont  11 

Josephine  G  128  Orchard  Street,  West  Somerville  56 

Gouzoule,  Dorothy  14  Decatur  Street,  Boston  35 

Grady,  Julia  M  56  Charlesgate  East,  Boston  48 

Mary  F  89  Governors  Avenue,  Medford  32 

Grandfield,  Mary  C.  T  124  Brown  Avenue,  Roslindale  17 

Grant,  Catherine  J  4  Ellis  Street,  Roxbury  24,  42 

Esther  A  42  Belfort  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Mary  J  4  Ellis  Street,  Roxbury  30 

Gray,  Margaret  E  76  Easton  Street,  Allston  35 

Marguerite  P  17  Gray  Street,  Boston  16 

Greaney,  Ethel  T  9  Goodrich  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Greany,  Charlotte  M  9  Goodrich  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  21,  45 

Green,  Arthur  102  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  14 

Greene,  Alice  M  200  Calumet  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Edith  C  6  Carmel  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Eleanor  R  75  Beacon  Street,  Hyde  Park  36 

Greyser,  Morris  64  Pemberton  Square,  Boston  15 

Griffin,  Eileen  120  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston  38 

Mary  E  196  Brown  Street,  Waltham  18 

Grocott,  Marion  E  135  Theodore  Parker  Road,  West  Roxbury  32 

Grossman  Gertrude  C  31  Angell  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Guilford,  Vera  N  4  Savin  Street,  Roxbury  48 

Gurley,  Mary  A  14  Cufflin  Street,  Brighton  33 

Guy,  Dorothy  1  497  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  24 

H. 

Haddad,  Rose  M  18  Cowing  Street,  West  Roxbury  34 

Hague,  Rudolph  P  7  Iowa  Street,  Dorchester  42,  47 

Hall,  Blanche  S  452  Audubon  Road,  Boston  15 

Halloran,  Ann  G  15  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton  33 

Hally,  Marion  F  44  Medford  Street,  Charlestown  32 

Halperin,  Reva  R  20  Browning  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Hanigan,  William  T  182  Church  Street,  West  Roxbury  54 

Hanley,  Catherine  M  66  Raymond  Street,  East  Weymouth  37 

Hanna,  Labeebee  A.  J  282  Columbus  Avenue,  Apartment  B,  Boston  37,  43 

Hanrihan,  Frances  A  93  Manet  Road,  Chestnut  Hill  25,  39 

Hanson,  Alice  A  151  Pleasant  Street,  Winchendon  11 

Harrigan,  Francis  J  20  Rawston  Road,  Roslindale  52,  54 

Harrington,  Catherine  J  6  Armory  Street,  Charlestown  36 

Mary  L  54  Nonantum  Street,  Brighton  27 

Harris,  Helen  M  12  Robeson  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Lawrence  I                                                     .75  Chester  Street,  Allston  14 

Nathan  P  232  Seaver  Street,  Roxbury  47 

Hart,  Wilbur  A  29  Cypress  Road,  Medford  51 

Hartel,  Edward  J  77  Shirley  Street,  East  Milton  52 

Hartnett,  Eleanor  M  58  Fairmount  Street,  Dorchester  24,  39 

Haskell,  Frances  B  19  Lapham  Street.  Medford  16 

Hawes,  Harold  A  7  Vesta  Road,  Dorchester  49 

Hayes,  Helen  F  41  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  36 

Mary  E  31  Lookout  Road,  Medford  33 

Mary  Elizabeth  41  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  30 

Mary  V  27  Sydney  Street,  Dorchester  15 
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Hazzard,  Alvira  15  Hollander  Street,  Boston  43 

Healey,  Howard  H  108  Myrtle  Street,  Boston  40 

Mary  T  12  Winfield  Street,  South  Boston  26 

Robert  C  291  Union  Street,  South  Weymouth  40,  43 

Healy,  Louise  M  653  East  Third  Street,  South  Boston  27 

Heath,  Barbara  11  Larchmont  Street,  Dorchester  16 

Hechinger,  Lloyd  A  15  Hewins  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Heenan.  Frances  E  15  West  Third  Street,  South  Boston  35 

Heffernan,  Elizabeth  M  34  Orkney  Road,  Brighton  42 

Katherine  J  48  Sterling  Street,  Worcester  56 

Thomas  C  87  Bowdoin  Avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Heffron.  Ethel  H  126  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury  20 

Heins,  Paul  127  Homes  Avenue,  Dorchester  16 

Hennessey,  Alice  C  278  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  24,  37 

Louise  M  278  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  22,  37 

Margaret  E  66  Pershing  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  15 

Henry,  Barbara  1  104  Harrishof  Street,  Roxbury  32 

Herman,  Florence  LB  1420  River  Street,  Hyde  Park  17 

Marcia  39  Village  Street,  Boston  33 

Hewitt,  Merton  W  137  Irving  Street,  Watertown  53 

Hey,  George  H  15  Albany  Street,  Wollaston  54 

Hickey,  A.  Ruth  24  Stimson  Street,  West  Roxbury  33 

Grace  N  9  Greenmount  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Higbee,  Ruth  B  98  Beacon  Street,  Hyde  Park  19,  44 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  A  9  Lord  Street,  Waltham  18 

James  L  19  Purchase  Street,  Danvers  10 

John  H  8  Fay  Avenue,  Peabody  40,  43 

Raymond  F  Lincoln  Street,  North  Easton  47 

Hill,  Louise  F  255  Main  Street,  Charlestown  39 

Marguerite  L   105  Warren  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  24 

Hines,  Doris  G  239  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston  28 

Marion  E  67  Lyman  Street,  Waltham  39 

Hoar,  Helen  M  1662  Columbia  Road,  South  Boston  34 

Hodges,  Helen  E  63  Anawan  Avenue,  West  Roxbury  25,  38 

Hogan,  Patrick  F  37  Royal  Avenue,  Cambridge  53 

Holland,  Dorothea  29  Bay  State  Road,  Belmont  24,37 

Helen  F  242  Fairmount  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  28 

Ruth  E  v  36  Crescent  Circuit,  Brighton  30 

Holloran,  Mary  A  22  Ellet  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Holmes,  Dorothy  M  70  Romsey  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Holub,  Adeline  M  2  Pacific  Street,  South  Boston  34 

Hopkins,  John  J  169  Wachusett  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  14 

Mary  P  21  Arbroth  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Horan,  John  J  257  Ascan  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.    47,  50,  52 

Mary  F  67  Thetford  Avenue,  Dorchester  35 

Home,  Florence  E  78  Woolson  Street,  Mattapan  38 

Georgia  L  34  Kingman  Road,  Dorchester  19 

Horrigan,  Eleanor  K  365  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge  27,  43 

Lillian  F  1  Roseland  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Horwood,  Ethel  15  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Hourihan,  Alice  K  322  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  56 

Howard,  John  R  12  Melbourne  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Howe,  Eugene  S  818  Main  Street,  Melrose  51 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  P  127  South  Street,  Hingham  45 

Hubbard,  John  F  454  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  40 

Hughes,  Eleanor  M  172  Brown  Avenue,  Roslindale  46 

Humphrey,  Margaret  S  269  Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  29 

Hunt,  Herbert  C  206  Winthrop  Terrace  Apartments,  Meriden,  Conn.  14 

Hurley,  Anna  M  52  Elm  Street,  Somerville  33 

Editha  L  16  Winfield  Street,  South  Boston  26 

Joseph  F  102  Tyndale  Street,  Roslindale  55 

Lillian  F  27  Wehesley  Park,  Dorchester  29 
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Hurwitch,  Evelyn  R  39  Claybourne  Street,  Dorchester  19,  45 

Hurwitz,  Rebecca  349  Seaver  Street,  Roxbury  19,  45 

Huskins,  Beatrice  E  281  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston  30 

Hutchens,  Mary  E  685  Shawmut  Avenue,  Roxbury  23,  39 

Hutchings,  Clara  J  162  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  46 

Hynes,  Dorothy  A  16  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Francis  J  73  Academy  Hill  Road,  Brighton  54 

Patrick  F  8  Champney  Street,  Brighton  40,  43 

J. 

Jackman,  Leroy  W  91  Moseley  Avenue,  Newburyport  39,  43 

Jackson,  Marie  C  16  Taft  Street,  Dorchester  56 

Jacques,  Dorothea  73  Bromfield  Street,  Wollaston  46 

Jameson,  Matthew  19  Oakes  Avenue,  Everett  42 

Janik,  Stanley  F  27  Pleasant  Street  ,  Dorchester  54 

Jarosh,  Beruta  M  225  L  Street,  South  Boston  15 

Jenness,  Katharine  L  347  Centre  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Jennings,  Barbara  W  114  Aldrich  Street,  Roslindale  32,  45 

Jobin,  Marie  E  28  Chester  Street,  Watertown  52 

Johnson,  Arthur  W  Box  464,  Durham,  N.  H.  10 

Robert  B  8  State  Street,  Westboro  49 

Johnston,  Celestine  G  9  Howland  Street,  Boston  44 

Thomas  H  717  Bridge  Street,  Lowell  51 

Jones,  Alice  E  4  Rosedale  Street,  Dorchester  23,  38 

Jordan,  Anna  B  97  "West  Milton  Street,  Readville  27 

Monica  M  74  Egmont  Street,  Brookline  44 

Nona  131A  Upham  Street,  Melrose  10 

Joyce,  Anna  T  417  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester  34 

James  T  21  Francis  Street,  Fitchburg  50 

K. 

Kane,  Margaret  M  7  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  12,  22 

Kapff,  Eleanore  A  16  Beaufort  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  48 

Kapples,  Alice  C  329  Copeland  Street,  West  Quincy  41 

Kapstein,  Doris  B  106  Montebello  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Karp,  Marcia  849  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Katseff,  Anna  Washington  Street,  Holliston  44 

Katz,  Miriam  327  Broadway,  South  Boston  22,  45 

Kawolis,  Anna  M  440  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  26 

Kean,  Mary  E  32  Garden  Street,  Brighton  25 

Peter  F  315  Allston  Street,  Suite  4,  Brighton  11 

Keane,  Martin  E  121  West  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston    50,  52,  54 

Mary  M  46  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  47 

Kearney,  Agatha  G  219  West  Third  Street,  South  Boston  34 

Kearns,  Mary  P  39  Yorktown  Street,  Cambridge  29 

Keating,  Helen  G  40  Alicia  Road,  Dorchester  30 

Kedian,  Esther  G  27  Belvidere  Street,  Boston  43,  48 

Keefe,  Dorothy  G  198  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Eleanor  J  69  Melville  Avenue,  Dorchester  33 

Frances  A  69  Melville  Avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Margaret  B  69  Melville  Avenue,  Dorchester  29 

Mary  F  198  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Mary  J  34  Clarence  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Keeler,  Edith  177  Stratford  Street,  West  Roxbury  23 

Keenan,  Angela  M  50  Wellington  Hill  Street,  Mattapan  16 

Mary  L  30  Tremont  Street,  Charlestown  34 

Keleher,  Catherine  H  28  Spring  Street,  West  Roxbury  29 

Kelleher,  Mary  E  156  Auburn  Street,  Brockton  41 

Mary  V  12  Chickatawbut  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Patricia  F  1  Fenner  Street,  Roxbury  36 

Kelley,  Esther  E  4  Felton  Street,  Woburn  43 
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Kelley,  James  P  101  Farragut  Road,  South  Boston  39 

Margaret  T  89  Knoll  Street,  Roslindale  56 

Marie  L  16  Englewood  Street,  Dorchester  Center  26 

Kelly,  Anastasia  M  109  Hayden  Rowe  Street,  Hopkinton  38 

Anna  19  Fenwood  Road,  Boston  46 

Annastasia  J  11  Elko  Street,  Brighton  46 

Christina  A  109  Westville  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Frances  J  15  Ricker  Road,  Newton  12,  22 

Margaret  A  11  Elko  Street,  Brighton  46 

Rita  M  39  St.  John  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Sally  W  10  Parsons  Street,  Brighton  35 

Kendall,  Sadie  87  Lawrence  Avenue,  Roxbury  30 

Keniry  Catharine  A  49  Vernon  Street,  Waltham  18 

Kenney,  Harold  S  100  Olney  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Helen  G  27  Brookline  Street,  North  Abington  43 

Joseph  L. .  .  Care  of  Mrs.  D.  A.  MacPhee,  109  Mountfort  Street,  Boston  12 

Kerrigan,  Kathleen  M  331  Freeport  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Thomas  A  24  Farrington  Avenue,  Allston  53 

Kiely,  Mary  F  8  Hillside  Avenue,  East  Dedham  56 

Kihlgren  Virginia  M  16  Bexley  Road,  Roslindale  45 

Killgoar,  Louise  M  81  Sydney  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Kilhon,  Dorothy  M  4  Centervale  Park,  Dorchester  25 

Mary  P  603  South  Street,  Roslindale  26 

King,  Dora  E  13  Thompson  Street,  Hyde  Park  26 

Elizabeth  J  941  Walnut  Street,  Newton  Highlands  48 

Margaret  R  76  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  36 

Kingsley,  Beatrice  E  18  Sunnyside  Street,  Hyde  Park  17 

Kiniry,  Margaret  L  38  Saunders  Street,  Allston  56 

Kinneen,  Mary  M  Burlington  Street,  Lexington  44 

Timothy  156  Vine  Street,  Lexington  51 

Kinsella,  Herbert  J  10  Kingsdale  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Kirby,  Mary  R  50  Jamaicaway,  Suite  6,  Jamaica  Plain  37 

Kirk,  Walter  740  Hancock  Street,  Wollaston  49 

Knowlton,  Roger  E  Cherry  Street,  Wenham  49 

Kornetz,  Emmaline  34  Fordham  Road,  Allston  29 

Kouroyen,  Antoinette  1  Everett  Square,  Allston  35 

Koziewicz,  Sophia  E  147  Grove  Street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Kraft,  Doris  V                                                    .434  Norfolk  Street,  Mattapan  28 

Kramer,  Gertrude  x  56  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  19 

Kudish,  Rachel  7  Capen  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Kuhn,  Anna  F  227  Summer  Street,  Somerville  38 

L. 

Laird,  Charles  885  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  52 

LaLiberte,  Catherine  M  21A  Bennett  Street,  Brighton  36 

LaMere,  Clare  O  Whitefield,  N.  H.  46 

Lamont,  Horatio  N  10  Willow  Avenue,  Wollaston  53 

Lampke,  Gertrude  S  5  Kerwin  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Landrigan,  John  J  494  Washington  Street,  Brighton  37 

Landry,  Herbert  A  63  Amestown  Road,  West  Springfield  15 

Landy,  Rose  306  Fuller  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Lane,  Leo  J  104  Cowper  Street,  East  Boston    39,  43,  44 

Marion  G  33  Glide  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Larkin,  Mary  J  92  Day  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  24,  39 

Larner,  Mary  G  33  Newhall  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Larrabee,  Elizabeth  R  50  Monastery  Road,  Brighton  34 

Larsson,  Gustaf  G  190  Thatcher  Street,  Hyde  Park  47 

Laundrie,  Marcella  J  2145  Washington  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Lavellee,  Emery  A  112  Litchfield  Avenue,  Southbridge  50 

Lavin,  Margaret  A  39  Marshfield  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Lavorgna,  Immaculata  M  6  Adams  Street,  Hyde  Park  24,  38 
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Lawless,  Mary  G  8  Haverford  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Lawlor,  Harold  J  22  Woburn  Street,  West  Medford  47 

Lawrence,  Myrtis  R  55  Kittridge  Street,  Roslindale  17 

Lawson,  Edwin  L  45  Aldie  Street,  Allston  49 

Lawton,  Joseph  F  61  Leonard  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Leahy,  Alice  R  58  Glenville  Avenue,  Allston  56 

Margaret  E  639  Second  Street,  South  Boston  35 

Leary,  Daniel  J  15  Mt.  Pleasant  Street,  East  Lynn  48 

Leboffe,  Enrico  38  West  Wyoming  Avenue,  Melrose  55 

Leddy,  Ruth  A  51  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Leen,  Louise  R  376  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester  13,  23 

Lemay,  Victor  J  52  Neponset  Avenue,  Roslindale  50,  52 

Lennon,  Josephine  A  11  Playstead  Road,  Dorchester  46 

Leo,  Alma  E  16  Seymour  Street,  Roslindale  46 

Leonard,  Albert  J  85  Kenwood  Street,  Dorchester  48 

Esther  K  103  Homer  Street,  East  Boston  21 

Frank  E  820  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  50 

Helen  M  44  Bellevue  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Leverone,  Justina  R  668  Washington  Street,  Brighton  34 

Levi,  Evelyn  S  82  Knoll  Street,  Roslindale  44 

Levins,  Leona  B  19  Wheatland  Avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Lewis,  Charles  S  25  Aldworth  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  14 

Gwena  E  4  Washington  Avenue,  Apartment  17,  Cambridge  15,  44 

L'Hommedieu,  Charles  F  39  Caspar  Street,  West  Roxbury  54 

Lieberman,  Lucy  7  Browning  Avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Lima,  Josephine  M  59  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown  26 

Victoria  M  59  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown  32 

Linehan,  Mary  A  50  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester  31,  45 

Lipner,  Mary  1  100  Maverick  Street,  East  Boston  28 

Lipson,  Sylvia  911  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  34 

Littauer,  Sebastian  B  9A  Ware  Street,  Cambridge  13 

Livingston,  Edna  153  Strathmore  Road,  Brighton  23,  41 

Loehr,  Doris  A  62  Roslindale  Avenue,  Roslindale  30 

Loftus,  Alice  M  166  Essex  Street,  Marlboro  26 

London,  Blanche  74  Waumbeck  Street,  Roxbury  37 

Delia  23  Duke  Street,  Mattapan  26 

Lonergan,  Grace  K  63  Marsh  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Long,  Charlotte  G  40  Howland  Street,  Roxbury  24,  37 

David  E  255  Ascan  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  47 

Pauline  Y  13  Sachem  Street,  Roxbury  23 

Lord,  Evelyn  1  94  West  Central  Street,  Natick  46 

Mary  1  109  Westville  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Lorenz,  Helen  M  90  Dudley  Avenue,  Roslindale  20 

Loring,  Marjorie  1568  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton  55 

Warren  E  9  Cedar  Street,  Charlestown  13 

Loughlin,  Catherine  M  776  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Loughran,  Dorothy  A  14  Wenham  Street,  Forest  Hills  26 

Loughrey,  Mary  E  18  Northampton  Street,  Worcester  12 

Lowney,  Kathleen  E  254  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Lundgren,  Irene  M  8  Church  Place,  Roxbury  27 

Lutkevich,  Cecilia  D  663  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  27 

Lynch,  Barbara  A  238  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  33 

Edith  M                                                       .88  Avon  Street,  Somerville  40 

George  H  90  Keith  Street,  West  Roxbury  49 

Helen  C.  S  61  Cambridge  Street,  Fall  River  46 

Helen  M  23  Maxwell  Street,  Dorchester  19 

John  A  1042  Main  Street,  Worcester  50 

Margaret  A  20  Fairfield  Street,  Cambridge  14 

Margaret  E  106  Wrentham  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Patricia  R  238  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  36 

Ruth  E  238  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  32 

Thomas  J  108  Robinwood  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  39 
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Lynch,  Thomas  J  672  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Lyons,  Ella  R  18  Richview  Street,  Dorchester  41 

Helen  J  2  Dunmore  Street,  Roxbury   20,  45 

Mary  A  980  Washington  Street,  Dorchester  34 


M. 


Macdonald,  Isabel  

 1  New  Heath  Street,  Roxbury 

45 

 32  Castleton  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

46 

Mary  R  

21 

Machado,  Anna  I  

34 

54 

 45  Dunster  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

28 

34 

Philip  F  

37 

Mackinnon,  Margaret  V  

 144  M  Street,  South  Boston 

18 

MacKinnon,  Helen  M  

28 

MacLean,  George  E  

49 

Helen  C  

 27  Willis  Street,  Dorchester 

37 

MacMillan,  Sara  J  

 10  DeWolf e  Street,  Dorchester 

24,  41 

MacNeil,  Elizabeth  M  

 43  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester 

19 

.  Margaret  E  

 101  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Roxbury 

21 

 134  Vernon  Street,  Roxbury 

17 

MacNeill,  George  W  

 16  Campbell  Street,  East  Milton 

54 

MacRae,  Arthur  L  

 247  Playstead  Road,  West  Medford 

53 

MacSwiney,  Mary  C  

11 

 35  Pearl  Street,  Charlestown 

36 

38 

27 

Magennis,  Mary  E  

 18  Holbrook  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

36 

Magner,  Florence  

 19  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton 

17 

Magnuson,  Ruth  M  

 47  Mattakeeset  Street,  Mattapan 

17 

Maguire,  Julia  A  

 32  Gray  Street,  Boston 

17 

 102  Dustin  Street,  Brighton 

36 

17 

Mary  G  

44 

10,  22 

Helen  V  

36 

John  S  

37 

 153  Cummins  Highway,  Roslindale 

32 

M.  Isabelle  

 31  Belt  on  Street,  Dorchester 

21 

Mary  A  

35 

Mary  S  

 8  Wetherell  Street,  Newton  Upper  Falls 

44 

Olive  G  

41 

33 

Mahony,  Margaret  L  

 116  Hutchings  Street,  Roxbury 

46 

Malaguerra,  Marie  E  

17 

Mallard,  Mary  R  

32 

Malone,  Ruth  E  

34 

42,  43 

Mangiaracina,  Georgia  M  

 2089  Centre  Street,  West  Roxbury 

35 

Mann,  Alfred  A  

47 

Manning,  Catherine  M  

 11  Samoset  Street,  Dorchester 

19 

Mary  M  

21 

Marco,  Mary  S  

34 

Marcus,  Ruth  

35 

Marginot,  Rudolph  N  

 12  Archdale  Road,  Forest  Hills 

54 

17 

Markham,  Edward  J  

 55  Pelican  Road,  Quincy 

11 

Martell,  Clare  L  

 254  West  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston 

16 

Patricia  C  

29 

Martin,  Evelyn  J  

21 
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Martin,  Francis  T  11  Homes  Avenue,  Dorchester  47 

Helen  J  11  Homes  Avenue,  Dorchester  30 

Helen  T  614  River  Street,  Mattapan  34 

Mary  E  5  Worthington  Street,  Roxbury  16 

Mary  T  40  Reyem  Circle,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Martini,  Rose  J  578  Norfolk  Street,  Mattapan  16 

Marto,  Thomasina  J  112  Salem  Street,  Boston  31 

Mason,  Mary  E  15  Parker  Street,  Charlestown  35 

Maxwell,  Helen  B  967  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  24,  42 

May,  John  J  4  Trowbridge  Place,  Cambridge  14 

McAnany,  Mabel  C  40  Congreve  Street,  Roslindale  17 

McAuliffe,  Jeremiah  F  105  Ana  wan  Avenue,  West  Roxbury  47 

McCabe,  Bernard  A  20  Waumbeck  Street,  Roxbury  40 

Marie  C  22  Bentham  Road,  Dorchester  13,  23 

Winifred  A  51  Arborough  Road,  Roslindale  41 

McCaffrey,  James  A  16  Sewall  Street,  Roxbury  49 

McCallum,  Lily  C  133  Emerson  Street,  South  Boston  56 

McCann,  Mary  E  21  Wheelock  Street,  Winthrop  44 

McCarthy,  Alfred  J  52  Crescent  Avenue,  Dorchester  39 

Clare  L  24  Ashford  Street,  Allston  29 

Eileen  M  21  Woodward  Avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Eleanor  D  93  Hubbard  Street,  Maiden  27 

Gertrude  E  106  Cushing  Avenue,  Dorchester  48 

Helen  A  91  Jamaica  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Helen  E  9  Lenox  dale  Avenue,  Dorchester  35 

Helen  F  86  Hawthorne  Street,  Roslindale  35 

Helen  J  12  Agnes  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  25 

Joseph  F  Union  Street,  Holliston  11 

Leo  J  39  Shirley  Street,  East  Milton  11 

Madeline  H  49  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown  27 

Margaret  J  421  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester  35 

Mary  F  123  Faneuil  Street,  Brighton  36 

Rufina  M  7  Acton  Street,  Arlington  Heights  11 

William  E  46  Monmouth  Street,  East  Boston  10 

McCarty,  E.  Mary  70  Romsey  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  Street,  Dorchester  15 

McClure,  Doris  L  394  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  34 

McCormick,  Merwyn  E  15  Woodford  Street,  Dorchester  19 

McCulloch,  E.  Patricia  22  Chase  Street,  Dorchester  17 

McDermott,  Mary  A  37  Alicia  Road,  Ashmont  33 

Mary  E  6  Lovedeed  Court,  Roxbury  21 

McDonald,  Margaret  E  37  Harriett  Street,  Brighton  31,  48 

Martina  93  Moraine  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  55 

Raymond  E  63  Marion  Street,  Natick  13,  14 

Victor  L  1409  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston   40,  43 

McDonough,  Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  55 

James  B  83  Old  Harbor  Street,  South  Boston  47 

McFadden,  Johanna  G  616  East  Street,  West  Bridge  water  44 

McGarry,  Kathryn  A  2  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline  48 

McGillicuddy,  Helen  22  Francis  Street,  Boston  29 

Mary  T  141  Nottinghill  Road,  Brighton  17 

McGilvray,  John  74  Holworthy  Street,  Cambridge  50 

McGinnis,  Ruth  E  422  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  56 

McGinty,  Mary  E  15  Hopedale  Street,  Allston  28 

McGivern,  James  C  9  Claremont  Street,  Dorchester  13 

McGonagle,  Ethel  M  91  Pearl  Street,  Charlestown  28 

McGovern,  Anna  F  14  Park  Street,  Bradford  43 

Anna  P  28  Pleasant  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  4S 

Esther  G  Ill  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury  39 

Mary  E  7  Monto  Place,  Allston  32 

McGowan,  Ellen  J  310  Whiting  Avenue,  East  Dedham  39 

R.  Eleanor  27A  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  26 
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AlcGrath  Catherine  C 

7  TiplmoT'P  TprTa pp    Tama ipo  TMain 

oD 

"VT  f*frr#*5*  1    "R!    "Vf  ATion 

9Q  VinplflnH   Strppf     "Rri  frVi  +  r\r\ 

Q1 

AIcGuinness  Patrick  J 

KO 
OZ 

AlcGmrk  Alice  Al 

"\jK  TTolmfiplH   Avpniip    \f o ttanon 

oo 

Alclnnes  Grace  I 

4fi1   T  ,a  (ira  n  (TP  fttrppt    W'pQt  Tfnvhnrv 

25 

Alclsaac  Rose  Al 

110  Franklin  Strppt  TTnirprhill 

43 

\IcKeen  George  C 

40  Dee  Road  Quincy 

52  54 

AIcKenna  Alargaret  E 

78  College  Road  Chestnut  Hill 

45 

Alclveon  Catherine  P 

95  Codman  Hill  A. venue  Dorchester 

27 

AIcKnight  Jennie  W 

19  TirPQplpn  fttrppf     Tflimniffl  "Plain 

13  23 

AIcLaughlin  Hanna  V 

906  Broadway  South  Boston 

34 

Justina  F 

93  Baldwin  Street  Charlestown 

24  41 

Mary  C 

130  Brainerd  Road  Allston 

44 

Alary  K 

125  School  Street  Roxbury 

17 

AIcLeod  Alatilda  Al 

38  Alpha  Road  Dorchester 

37 

Ale  Loon  Alargaret  E 

12  Pine  Street  Hyde  Park 

22 

AIcAIahan  Alaurice  F 

3  ^lonadnock  Street  Dorchester 

12 

AIcAIahon,  Alargaret  L 

298  Ashmont  Street  Dorchester 

22 

Alary  E 

839  Boylston  Street  Boston 

56 

AIcAIanus  Dorothy  A. 

23  Egleston  Street  Jamaica  Plain 

56 

McAlichael  Sadie  V 

9  St  Paul's  Street  Blackstone 

13 

AlcAlorrow,  Dorothy  L 

1740  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 

45 

AIcAlurray  Eleanor  E 

211  Audubon  Road  Suite  21  Boston 

56 

AlcAlurtry  Elizabeth  \ 

23  Henshaw  Street  Brighton 

26 

AlcNally  Edith 

9  Oakland  Street  Brighton 

21 

AlcNamara,  Alice  P 

62  South  Hobart  Street  Brighton 

37 

Catherine  D 

4  Ash  Street  Bellows  Falls  Vt 

56 

AlcXaniee  Veronica  Al 

120  Wellington  Hill  Street  Mattapan 

15 

AlcNerny  Anna  T 

27  Hollingsworth  Street  Mattapan 

31,  44 

Ale Nu.lt y  Alary  \ 

3858  Washington  Street  Roslindale 

33 

Ruth  C 

8  Matchett  Street  Brighton 

32 

AlcPeake  Edith  H 

130  Englewood  Avenue  Brighton 

46 

AIcQuaid  Alargaret  L 

17  Fenwood  Road  Boston 

45 

AlcSweeney  William  J 

11  Fernald  Terrace  Dorchester 

52 

AlcSwinev  Helene  A 

61  Oak  Square  Avenue  Brighton 

46 

AIcTiernan  Eleanor  AX 

34  B  rookside  Avenue  Jamaica  Plain 

35 

AlcTiernan  Ivatharine  \ 

1702  Centre  Street  West  Roxbury 

27 

Alary  B 

43  Green  Street  Charlestown 

30 

AlcWeeney  Alargaret  E 

25  Ashmont  Street  Dorchester 

40 

Aleade  John  F 

70  The  Fenway  Boston 

48 

\TpaaVipr   Hilda  AT 

28  Brookford  Street  Dorchester 

28 

\Tpo  1  Tt-i 1 7    TTpnrv  T 

55  Fuller  Street  Dorchester 

47 

Aleara  Ivatharine  Al 

531  LaGrange  Street  West  Roxbury 

27 

A  \  c»oV»  q  x\    T-Tol  on  A  T 

33  Park  Street  Maiden 

15 

Alary  A 

17  Bellevue  Street  Dorchester 

34 

528  East  Fourth  Street  South  Boston 

31 

212  Hemenway  Street  Roxbury 

32 

19  Strathmore  Road  Brookline 

36  48 

1554  Columbia  Road  South  Boston 

56 

\TorriopQ'n    S  Anna 

89  Union  Park  Street  Boston 

34 

238  Hemenway  Street  Boston 

17 

1158  Adams  Street  Dorchester 

20 

Alilliken  Frederick  J 

11  Levant  Street  Dorchester 

51 

 274  Gibson  Street,  Lowell 

44 

Alinsinger,  Clara  C  

27 

18 

Alirabile,  Rose  

 58  Main  Street,  Somerville 

50 

Alitchell  Donald  C  

55 

Helen  J  

 33  Iroquois  Street,  Roxbury 

17 

 19  Barry  Street,  Dorchester 

24 

Aloglefsky,  Sarah  R  

 35  Floyd  Street,  Dorchester 

27 
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Moisan,  Lucy  M  34  Tremont  Street,  Charlestown  31 

Moloney,  Francis  X  31  Townsend  Street,  Roxbury  17 

Monahan,  Mary  L  472  Talbot  Avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Mongrandi,  Rina  L  20  Birchwood  Street,  West  Roxbury  23,  42 

Mooney,  Mary  C.  E  130  Conant  Street,  Roxbury  17 

Moore,  Anna  A  31  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  36 

Margaret  A  32  Haskell  Street,  Allston  33 

William  E  51  Aldie  Street,  Allston  40 

Moran,  Frederick  L  329  Vermont  Street,  West  Roxbury  52,  54 

Mary  G  28  Matchett  Street,  Brighton  29 

Mary  L  33  High  Street,  Charlestown  30 

Mary  P  16  Adams  Street,  Winthrop  41 ,  44 

M.  Edith  39  Everett  Street,  Arlington  55 

Veronica  C  246  Silver  Street,  South  Boston  39 

Morello,  Joseph  607  Main  Street,  Medford  53 

Moretti,  Mary  C  12  North  Bennet  Street,  Boston  28 

Morgan,  Catherine  S  414  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  30 

Margaret  A  283  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury  56 

Moriarty,  Anna  A  38  Gardner  Street,  Allston  15 

Morrill,  Dorothy  K  9  Hamlet  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Emmet  T  451  Audubon  Road,  Suite  21,  Boston  12 

Morris,  Dorothy  V  54  Truxton  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Gordon  H  11  Radford  Lane,  Dorchester  49 

Morrison,  A.  Evelyn  15  Penhallow  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Helen  F  57  Highland  Road,  Somerville  35 

Morse,  Margaret  M  52  West  Tremlett  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Moscatelli,  Esther  L.  A  106  Common  Street,  Watertown    24,  38,  40 

Moses,  Lyllian  34  Abbotsford  Street,  Roxbury  35 

Moskowitz,  Evelyn  43  Nazing  Street,  Roxbury  27 

Movitz,  Anne  B  5  Intervale  Street,  Roxbury  24,  37 

Muir,  Anna  L  110  Tonawanda  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Muldoon,  Dorothy  C  56  Nonantum  Street,  Brighton  21 

Elizabeth  A  59  Mt,  Vernon  Street,  Brighton  21,  45 

Mullaney,  Blanche  E  571  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Eileen  M  7  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Mullen,  Eileen  M  122  D  Street,  South  Boston  30 

Margaret  P  122  D  Street,  South  Boston  25 

Mary  A  16  Mercier  Avenue,  Dorchester  26 

Priscilla  1092  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  24,  38 

Mullin,  Anna  J  2  Harbell  Terrace,  Dorchester  11 

Catherine  J  21  Blakeville  Street,  Dorchester  56 

Evelyn  M  85  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  24,  41 

Marie  1  65  Chestnut  Street,  Cambridge  31 

Mary  A  21  Blakeville  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Mary  E  336  Main  Street,  Winchester  20,  45 

Mullins,  Mary  P  74  Grove  Street,  Hopkinton  43,  48 

Mulqueeney,  Margaret  M  40  Yorktown  street,  North  Cambridge  31 

Munnick,  Alf  J  21  Sydney  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Munroe,  Georgie  S  84  LaGrange  Street,  West  Roxbury  26 

Murnane,  Margaret  M  1185  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Murphy,  Ann  C  23  Moultrie  Street,  Dorchester  24,  41 

Anna  M  25  Bradwood  Street,  West  Roxbury  28 

Arthur  W  49  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline  43 

Barbara  M  56  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  42 

C.  Irene  658  Tremont  Street,  Boston  18 

Dolores  M  72  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Roxbury  32 

Emilie  A  Elm  Street,  North  Easton  44 

Florence  E  28  Windermere  Road,  Dorchester  37 

Frances  E  42  Greenville  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Frances  E  37  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown  23 

Helen  F  286  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  27 
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Murphy,  Helen  M  125  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  32 

Katherine  M  98  Stockton  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Kathleen  M  473  Talbot  Avenue,  Dorchester  16,  46 

Kathleen  T  7  Westcott  Street,  Dorchester  45 

Margaret  L  73  Austin  Street,  Charlestown  20 

Margaret  L  200  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  West  Roxbury  56 

Marguerite  L  1768  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  12 

Marguerite  V  68  Holbrook  Avenue,  South  Braintree  39 

Marjorie  C  83  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Veronica  R  296  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  20 

Murray,  Catherine  G  100  Waldemar  Avenue,  Winthrop  48 

Eleanor  R  16  Alicia  Road,  Dorchester  28 

Joseph  G  7  Valley  Road,  Dorchester  39 

Madeline  B  41  Blakeville  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Martin  A  3  Thurston  Street,  East  Boston  11 

Veronica  8  Canal  Street,  Millbury  39,  43 

William  T  24  Cushing  Hill  Road,  Dorchester  47 

Murtaugh,  Mary  V  9  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  46 

Mutz,  Helene  M  48  Sheffield  Road,  Roslindale  21 

Myerson,  Rose  321  Summit  Avenue,  Brighton  34 

N. 

Naber,  Ruth  P.  G  72  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury  25,  44 

Nagle,  James  M  425  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  11 

Nash,  James  H.,  Jr  213  Manning  Street,  Hudson  13 

Nawn,  John  A  4  Arbella  Road,  Dorchester  50,  52 

Neagle,  Edith  V  19  Rockingham  Road,  Mattapan  45 

Rosemary  L  22  Hunter  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Neary,  Josephine  L  150  River  Street,  West  Newton  44 

Needel,  Beatrice  V  11  Hazleton  Street,  Mattapan  34 

Nelson,  Alyce  M  17  Stratton  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Olive  B  149  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  18 

Nerden,  Elizabeth  65  Edson  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Nichols,  Mary  E  37  St.  Germain  Street,  Boston  18 

Nilson,  Mildred  C  30  Clarendon  Park,  Roslindale  15 

Nolan ,  Elise  M  102  Calumet  Street,  Roxbury  13,  23 

Ethelyn  J  405  Main  Street,  Waltham  55 

Noonan,  Kathleen  M  ,  59  Clifton  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Noone,  Helen  L  8  Cedar  Street,  Charlestown  25,  39 

Nugent,  Dorothy  12  Atlantis  Street,  West  Roxbury  17 

o. 

Oakes,  J.  Wills  53  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury  47 

O'Brien,  Barbara  M  3  Porter  Terrace,  West  Roxbury  18 

Catherine  M  58  Rockview  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Gertrude  A  11  Eddie  Street,  East  Milton  43 

Gertrude  M  3  Stafford  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Jane  E  9  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  23,  39 

Mildred  G  1164  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  17 

M.  Louise  40  Fox  Street,  Dorchester  33 

O'Callahan,  Rose  9  Leonard  Avenue,  Cambridge  56 

Ochs,  Katherine  E  38  Greenbrier  Street,  Dorchester  19 

O'Connell,  Anna  T  70  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown  36 

Helen  A  37  Newhall  Street,  Lowell  48 

Helen  F  61  Longwood  Avenue,  Roxbury  18 

Josephine  F  50  Quincy  Avenue,  Quincy  40 

Katharine  F  29  High  Street,  Charlestown  11,  22 

O'Conner,  Helen  M  42  Leamington  Road,  Brighton  25,  39 

O'Connor,  Catherine  E  616  East  Third  Street,  South  Boston  20 

Catherine  E  149  Cummins  Highway,  Roslindale  46 

Dolores  M.  A  726  Washington  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Helen  356  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  18 
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O'Connor,  John  G  18  Henry  Harris  Street,  Chicopee  14 

Margaret  V  52  Warren  Avenue,  Woburn  39 

Mary  C  52  Warren  Avenue,  Woburn  13 

Timothy  J   118  Prospect  Street,  Biddeford,  Me.  12 

William  E  24  Almont  Street,  Mattapan  15 

O'Day,  Dorothy  M  645  Third  Street,  South  Boston  20 

O'Donnell,  Frances  362  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  45 

James  E  86  Winter  Street,  East  Saugus  50,  52 

Mary  J.  212  Camp  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  37,  43 

Rose  M  41  Brookford  Street,  Dorchester  29 

O'Donovan,  Kathleen  M  81  Hamilton  Street,  Dorchester  25,  37 

O'Hearn,  Mary  P  7  Centervale  Park,  Dorchester  46 

O'Keefe,  Elizabeth  M  41  Newcastle  Road,  Brighton  37 

O'Keeffe,  Thomas  A  59  West  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  12 

O'Leary,  Catherine  A  46  Templeton  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Ella  M  426  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  28 

Frances  C  46  Templeton  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Frances  D  104  Woodard  Road,  West  Roxbury  21 

Jeremiah  J.,  Jr  426  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  12,  22 

Joseph  M  15  Chiswick  Road,  West  Roxbury  14 

Wilfred  L  104  Woodard  Road,  West  Roxbury  12 

Olim,  Rosalind  G  20  Pasadena  Road,  Dorchester  32 

Olins,  Edythe  18  Sonoma  Street,  Roxbury  11,  22 

O'Neil,  James  E  43  Somerset  Road,  Brookline  55 

Josephine  M  71  Spring  Park  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  37,  44 

Phyllis  M  46  Francis  Street,  Roxbury  18 

O'Neill,  Florence  P  142  Hemenway  Street,  Boston  56 

Opper,  Freda  R   20  Hewins  Street,  Dorchester  26 

O'Riordan,  Mary  M  14  Asticou  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Ormond,  Winifred  T  15  Peter  Parley  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  16,  52 

O'Rourke,  Alice  L  21  Sagamore  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Frank  J  35  Pontiac  Road,  Quincy  51 

O'Shea,  Frances  P  116  Sutherland  Road,  Brighton  34 

Otis,  Marguerite  F  47  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  West  Roxbury  24,  42 

O'Toole,  Catherine  M  24  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  55 

John  W  74  Cohasset  Street,  Worcester  50 

Owens,  Dorothy  A  20  Williams  Street,  Roxbury  33 

Margaret  D  12  Marcella  Street,  Roxbury  23,  38' 

P. 

Pacht,  Marie  A.  L  40  Congreve  Street,  Roslindale  47 

Palladino,  Amy  L  51  Gladstone  Street,  Orient  Heights  32 

Pallister,  Alice  R  218  Brooks  Street,  East  Boston  30 

Palson,  Robert  R  10  Museum  Road,  Boston  12,  41 

Pannier,  Josephine  L  690  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston  29 

Papen,  Gretchen  0  40  Newburg  Street,  Roslindale  46 

Parker,  Edwin  F  11  Grove  Street,  Groveland  49 

Parlon,  Grace  E  32  Peter  Parley  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  45 

Pasakarnis,  Anne  P  221  L  Street,  South  Boston  15 

Pasztor,  Helen  B  132  North  Main  Street,  Middleboro  56 

Patten,  Rosalie  A  125  La  Grange  Street,  West  Roxbury  13,  23 

Patterson,  Harry  J  46  Peter  Tufts  Road,  Arlington    47,  50,  52,  54 

Peacock,  Deane  S  6  Moultrie  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Pearlstein,  Vere  E  Colebrook,  N.  H.  11 

Pearson,  Paul  F  1  Conway  Street,  Roslindale  12 

Pellerin,  Lionel  J  356  Market  Street,  Lawrence  49 

Pelletier,  Arthur  J  34  Hancock  Street,  Boston  38 

Penta,  Evelyn  V  36  Prince  Street,  Boston  19 

Perlman,  Bessie  21  Kerwin  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Perry,  Helen  D  192  Fairmount  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  26 

Peters,  Percy  C  44  John  Street,  Reading  52,  54 

Ruth  O  68  Draper  Street,  Dorchester  12 
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Peterson,  Arthur  E  11A  Harvard  Street,  Somerville  49 

Lillian  I  192  Glendale  Road,  Quincy  50 

Petruzzelli,  Mary  J  11  Chesterton  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Phelan,  Mary  K  77  Oriole  Street,  West  Roxbury  20 

Philbin,  Rose  E  179  John  Street,  Clinton  38 

Pike,  Doris  D  509  Audubon  Road,  Boston  40 

Pillsbury,  Louise  M  89  Union  Park  Street,  Boston  12 

Pinkham,  Mary  B  839  Boylston  Street,  Boston  56 

Placido,  E.  Lenore  112  Westfield  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  14 

Plociennik,  Eugene  J  54  Wayland  Street,  Dorchester  11 

Poeckert,  Audrey  L  20  Birchwood  Street,  West  Roxbury  23,  38 

Pokat,  Albert  32  Alaska  Street,  Roxbury  53 

Pollen,  Israel  A  386  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury  38 

Pollock,  Beatrice  McLean  Street,  Boston  46 

Porter,  S.  Agnes  722  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  46 

Power,  Francis  T  72  Williams  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  53 

Margaret  E  12  Eldora  Street,  Roxbury  37 

Powers,  Elizabeth  F  79  Colonial  Road,  Brighton  56 

James  P  88  Maple  Street,  Needham  55 

Raymond  J  5  Fowle  Street,  Roslindale  52,  54 

William  H  70  Templeton  Parkway,  Watertown  47 

Pratt,  Mary  G  2  Champney  Place,  Boston  16,  46 

Preble,  Laura  E  87  Fairview  Street,  Dorchester  39 

Prendergast,  Winifred  C  95  Faneuil  Street,  Brighton  15 

Presente,  Mildred  E  20  Mercer  Street,  South  Boston  21 

Prohaska,  Mary  M                                                .8  Peverell  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Publicover,  Marjorie  R  36  North  Munroe  Terrace,  Dorchester  18 

Pumphret,  Alice  L  249  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston  25 

Purdy,  Lillian  A  29  Dickinson  Road,  Brighton  18 

Marion  F  29  Dickinson  Road,  Brighton  30 

Q. 

Quaglia,  Prima  R  299  Norfolk  Avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Quane,  Esther  L  102  Murdock  Street,  Brighton  31,  45 

Mary  V  102  Murdock  Street,  Brighton  25 

Quilty,  Mary  L  13  Orchard  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  24,  39 

Quincy,  Dorothy  819  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Newton  30 

Quinlan,  Francis  S  40  Wyman  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  14 

Margaret  M                        .  '.  99  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury  46 

Quinn,  Dorothy  L  78  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  26 

Edna  G.  33  Chelmsford  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Margaret  M  15  Burton  Street,  Brighton  37 

Sally  A  27  Goldsmith  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  25,  40 

Quint,  Miriam  11  Wabeno  Street,  Roxbury  11,  22 

Quirck,  Margaret  E  803  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  33 

Quirk,  Margaret  G  56  Laurel  Street,  Whitman  13,  41 

R. 

Rabinowich,  Dina  H  10  Dennison  Street,  Roxbury  24 

Rafferty,  Mary  M  38  Falmouth  Street,  Boston  25 

Raftery,  Eileen  T  31  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  42 

Rains,  Joseph  720  East  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston  47 

Rappaport,  Rose  R  14  Park  View  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Rask,  Alice  A  77  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  29 

Martha  D  77  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  19 

Rasmussen,  Ruth  P  73  Winchester  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  24,  39 

Rattray,  Arbuthnott  H  62  Williams  Street,  Atlantic  53 

Ray,  Carlon  W  124  Brookside  Avenue,  Brockton  40,  43 

Reagan,  Elizabeth  M  22  Rexford  Street,  Mattapan  34 

Reardon,  Constance  A  2  Armory  Street,  Charlestown  20,  45 

Francis  V  60  Winslow  Avenue,  Norwood  53,  54 

Mortimer  F  38  Rice  Avenue,  Rockland  42 
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Reece,  Ruth  166  Summer  Street,  Brockton  44 

Regan,  Elizabeth  F  34  Barnes  Avenue,  East  Boston  16 

Regele,  Charlotte  A  61  Robinwood  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Reichert,  Frank  P  28  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  51 

Reid,  Florence  M  121  Sycamore  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Gladys  L  23  Brooksdale  Road,  Brighton  35 

L.  Josephine  9  Sumner  Place,  East  Boston  27 

Mary  9  Kent  Street,  Brookline  16 

Reilly,  Margaret  A  14  Hunnewell  Avenue,  Brighton  26 

Margery  L  2  Elm  Lawn,  Dorchester  25 

Reynolds,  Francis  E  243  West  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  12 

Rhuland,  Frank  A  115  Florida  Street,  Dorchester  13 

Rice,  Eileen  M  141  Manthorne  Road,  West  Roxbury  10,  23 

Ricker,  Margaret  19  Oakley  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Riddoch,  Helen. .  .  75  Carolina  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Riley,  Katherine  A  15  Bruce  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Nellie  W  32  Sanford  Street,  Melrose  42 

Riordan,  Margaret  N  40  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown  34,  45 

Ripley,  Albert  F  106  Wrentham  Street,  Dorchester  39 

Roach,  Clare  M  35  High  Street,  Charlestown  23 

Mary  A  360  Market  Street,  Brighton  56 

Robertson,  John  1  Cedar  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  51 

Robinson,  Janet  H  1  Primus  Avenue,  Boston  16 

Roche,  Catherine  C  3  Oak  Street,  Charlestown  41 

Rodenhiser,  Mary  A  20  Myrick  Street,  Allston  28 

Roderick,  William  J  50  Fernwood  Road,  Revere  40 

Rogan,  M.  Cecelia.  47  Sherman  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Rogers,  Alice  C  383  Silver  Street,  South  Boston  33 

Rogow,  Vivian  H  1683  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton  28 

Rollo,  Sarah  M  595  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  35 

Rooney,  Idessa  A  29  Belmont  Avenue,  Northampton  13 

Rose,  Chloris  F  32  Robinson  Street,  Dorchester  24,  39 

Stella  D  10  Wales  Street,  Dorchester  24,  41 

Rosen,  Frances  S  24  Deckard  Street,  Roxbury  32 

Minna  9  Charlotte  Street,  Dorchester  41 

Rosenbaum.  Sarra  N  52  Larchmont  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Rosenfield,  Betty  61  Intervale  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Ross,  Catherine  M  56  Langley  Road,  Brighton  18 

Rossiter,  Margaret  C  11  Sherwood  Street,  Roslindale  30 

Roth,  Theodore  F  63  Harlow  Street,  Arlington  47 

Rounds,  Dorothy  110  Summer  Street,  Maiden  10 

Rowe,  Mildred  L  12  Vista  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Ruane,  Claire  G  214  Riverway,  Boston  13 

Rubenstein,  Rose  103  Townsend  Street,  Roxbury  24,  41 

Rubin,  Anne  M  171  Glen  way  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Cecile  B  29  Schuyler  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Florence  E  38  Mallon  Road,  Dorchester  36 

Rudd,  Esther  B  120  Capen  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Rupp,  M.  Gladys  588  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  33 

Russell,  Edward  J  Hinsdale,  Mass.  14 

Florence  K  9  Shirley  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Mary  A  779  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  20 

M.  Evelyn  9  Shirley  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Russo,  Mary  F  300  Maverick  Street,  East  Boston  36 

Ryan,  Alice  H.  M  41  Pearl  Street,  Dorchester  2S 

Margaret  M  533  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  23,  39 

Rymarczick,  Althea  1  4  Dahlgren  Street,  Dorchester  30 

s. 

Sadowski,  Delia  E  17  High  Street,  Dorchester  16 

Saldarini,  Roger  L  769  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  40 

Sander,  Nadine  E  45  Seymour  Street,  Roslindale  32 
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Santosuosso,  Anna  M  

 39  Cypress  Road,  Medford 

27 

44 

56 

Scally,  Anne  K  

 41  Belfort  Street,  Dorchester 

33 

31 

18 

Schabel,  Adolph  J  

 161  Campbell  Street,  New  Bedford 

51 

Scheele,  Elizabeth  A  

 13  Pacific  Street,  South  Boston 

29 

Schlafman,  Phyllis  H  

 38  Dewey  Street,  Roxbury 

34 

Schlosberg,  Ada  

27 

29 

Schultz,  Gertrude  H  

 5  Clifton  Street,  Roxbury 

35 

Schwartz,  Esther  

 6  Esmond  Street,  Dorchester 

31 

10 

Scully,  Marguerite  E  

 12  Walk  Hill  Street,  Forest  Hills 

29 

Seager,  Beatrice  F  

38 

Seamans,  Chester  G  

 39  Landseer  Street,  West  Roxbury 

38,  43 

Seary,  Doris  K  

 210  West  Selden  Street,  Mattapan 

32 

Seegel,  Helen  M  

 72  Euston  Road,  Allston 

18 

Seidle,  Edith  

 77  King  Street,  Dorchester 

30 

Seifert,  Erwin  A  

 126  Dakota  Street,  Dorchester 

49 

25 

16 

Sessler,  Walter  E  

47 

Seufert,  Alice  F  

34 

Sexton,  Alice  M  

 56  Magnolia  Street,  Dorchester 

12 

Shafran,  Marion  

 29  Fayston  Street,  Roxbury 

25,38 

Shain,  RhodaE.....  

 29  Stratton  Street,  Dorchester 

35 

Shaman,  Clara  R  

 14  Julian  Street,  Roxbury 

35 

Shannon,  Emily  L  

37,  38 

Shapiro,  Ethel  G  

18 

Freda  P  

 19  Hildreth  Street,  Dorchester 

21 

24,38 

Marion  M  

 74  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston 

11,37 

 23  Fern  Street,  East  Lexington 

48 

Shea,  Charles  M  

 22  Princeton  Street,  Medford 

40 

Elva  M  

 50  Jamaicaway,  Suite  3,  Jamaica  Plain 

44 

Flora  M  

...  14  Weld  Hill  Street,  Forest  Hills 

17 

Marion  R  

 33  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury 

17 

5  Brighton  Street  Chsxlestown 

51 

Helen  G  

 308  West  Third  Street,  South  Boston 

29 

Joseph  F  

10,40 

Marion  H  

 276  Emerald  Street,  Maiden 

36 

Mary  E  

56 

William  F  

54 

Shepherd,  George  E  

 56  Brookdale  Street,  Roslindale 

36 

John  J.  R  

 15  Johnswood  Road,  Roslindale 

47 

Sheridan,  M.  Alice  

 34  Watts  Street,  Maiden 

26 

 39  Lane  Park,  Brighton 

14 

14,22 

 76  Adams  Street,  Dorchester 

24,38 

Shurtleff,  Dorothy  H  

 161  Newbury  Street,  Boston 

12,  15 

 209  Brunswick  Street,  Roxbury 

30 

 702  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston 

50 

 49  Brackett  Street,  Brighton 

20 

 26  Hawthorne  Street,  Roslindale 

21 

Slater,  Alice  V  

 47  Essex  Street,  Charlestown 

34 

Sloan,  Grace  V  

 685  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston 

36 

Margaret  M.  L  

 685  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston 

25 

 107  Bigelow  Street,  Brighton 

23 

 39  Walnut  Avenue,  Stoughton 

45 

Ethel  M  

 11  Doris  Street,  Dorchester 

21 
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Smith,  Gertrude  E  33  Ball  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Marie  E  16  Quarley  Road,  Roslindale  19 

R.  Emily  18  Sunset  Street,  Roxbury  35 

Soifer,  M.  Marion  64  Goodale  Road,  Mattapan  28 

Spadazzi,  Theresa  M  10  Longmeadow  Street,  Roxbury  35 

Spang,  Philip  J  8  Thurlow  Street,  West  Roxbury  54 

Spelfogel,  Mary  34  Ditson  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Spinale,  Anna  Katherine  60  Orient  Avenue,  East  Boston  26 

Spindler,  M.  Barbara  827  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  20 

Spring,  Johanna  71  Grampian  Way,  Dorchester    14,  15,  42 

Springer,  Selma  34  Auburn  Street,  Boston  16 

Stearns,  Pauline  K  265  Fairmount  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  46 

Stevens,  Dorothea  K  2  Pearl  Street,  Charlestown    21,  45 

Strauss,  Evelyn  B  11  Fayston  Street,  Roxbury  24 

Natalie  11  Fayston  Street,  Roxbury    25,  48 

Strong,  Mary  L  36  Waterman  Road,  Roslindale  56 

Stroup,  Mary  H  277  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury  37 

Sturniolo,  Margarita  M  18  Clifton  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Sullivan,  Arthur  J  87  Mt.  Ida  Road,  Dorchester  10 

D.  Frank  622  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  15 

Daniel  J  31  Edwin  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Francis  X  21  Dustin  Street,  Brighton    11,  15 

Gladys  M  Cold  Spring  Road,  Stamford,  Conn.  41 

Helen  R  23  Barry  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Helen  T  1326  Columbia  Road,  South  Boston  27 

John  F  96  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury  52 

Lucy  H  179  Pine  Street,  Lowell  44 

Margaret  A  30  Lake  Street,  Brighton  35 

Margaret  A  49  Pershing  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  52 

Margaret  H  8  Longfellow  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Mary  E  14  Grimes  Street,  South  Boston  32 

Mary  L  83  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Mildred  C  21  Bradbury  Avenue,  Medford  38 

Mildred  K  20  Trull  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Miriam  H  24  Belvidere  Street,  Boston  21 

Monica  P  30  Lake  Street,  Brighton  25 

Supple,  Maybelle  K  9  Olney  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Sussman,  Gertrude  52  Ormond  Street,  Mattapan  19 

Swan,  Frederick  W  75  Pine  Avenue,  East  Milton    51,  53 

Sweeney,  Agnes  V  10  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Clare  L  81  Hammond  Road,  Belmont  10 

Frederick  L  35  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  13 

Helen  E  33  Mystic  Street,  Charlestown  25 

John  P  15  Rockland  Avenue,  Dorchester  47 

Mary  G  34  Delle  Avenue,  Roxbury  18 

Mary  H  1  Annapolis  Street,  Dorchester  35 

William  J  24  Westcott  Street,  Dorchester  14 

Sylvestre,  Naomi  R  9  Meadow  Street,  Littleton,  N.  H.  16 

T. 

Tague,  Margaret  M  310  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  28 

Tarbox,  Helen  E  32  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Tarutz,  Gertrude  A  911  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  34 

Teresa  S  911  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Tedeschi,  Ada  V  55  Ravine  Road,  West  Medford  24 

Teehan,  Thomas  J.  F  24  Rangeley  Street,  Dorchester  42 

Tegan,  Margaret  C  34  Arcadia  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Terrio,  Mary  E  44  Ivy  Street,  Boston  21 

Thayer,  Katherine  E  59  Rexford  Street,  Mattapan  18 

Thompson,  Anna  E  9  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park  43 

Helen  M  46  Washington  Avenue,  Waltham  56 
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Thompson,  Margaret  A  16  Ackers  Avenue,  Brookline  39 

Mary  E  10  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Charlestown  17 

Mary  E  15  Hobart  Street,  Brighton  10 

Thornton,  Frank  J  School  Street,  Medway    40,  43 

Tick,  Esther  R  981  Tremont  Street,  Roxbury  31 

Tierney,  Ethel  J  8  Ransom  Road,  Brighton  29 

Frances  B  8  Ransom  Road,  Brighton  27 

Mary  F  23  Winslow  Road,  Brookline  15 

Tilley,  Alice  M  40  Greenville  Street,  Roxbury  30 

Mary  A  24  Sunset  Hill  Road,  West  Roxbury  23 

Timmerman,  Anna  C  11  Ivory  Street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Tinker,  Marion  K  10  Lothian  Road,  Brighton  32 

Titcomb,  Doris  128  Hemenway  Street,  Boston  55 

Tobin,  Francis  39  Leicester  Street,  Brighton  54 

Harry  J  58  Pinehurst  Street,  Roslindale  52 

Toner,  E.  Madeline  137  Audubon  Road,  Boston  38 

Tracey,  Dorothy  36  Empire  Street,  Allston  30 

Tracy,  Doris  W  44  Monmouth  Street,  East  Boston  35 

Grace  E  11  Alpha  Road,  Dorchester  31 

Margaret  H  90  Bynner  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Mary  J  49  Atherton  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Trainor,  Kathleen  M  39  Norton  Street,  Dorchester  48 

Madelyn  A  814  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  31 

Travers,  Helen  K  15  Fairfax  Road,  Milton    37,  44 

Tremble,  Ann  C  16  Magnolia  Square,  Dorchester  25 

Trundy,  M.  Natalie  1  Arbor  View  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Tucker,  Pearl  1  100  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury  36 

Tuohy,  Ethel  V  11  Cliff mont  Street,  Roslindale  43 

Turnbull,  Esther  M  354  Seaver  Street,  Dorchester    41,  44 

Turner,  Earle  J  59  Groveland  Street,  Haverhill  51 

Marie  C  31  Batavia  Street,  Boston  16 

Twiss,  Veronica  A  75  Hastings  Street,  West  Roxbury  50 

Twomey,  Mary  E  651  East  Third  Street,  South  Boston  19 

Tyner,  Alice  A  43  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury  18 

u. 

Upton,  Elizabeth  M  86  Fuller  Street,  Dorchester  50 

V. 

Valente,  Olive  A  27  Winchester  Road,  Newton  43 

Valentine,  William  H  Central  Village,  Conn.  36 

Valuski,  Ellen  A  11  East  Newton  Street,  Boston  27 

Vaughan,  Catherine  M    129  Cedar  Street,  Roxbury  27 

Joanna  T  34  Claybourne  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Velardo,  Viola  F  46  Adams  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Vernaglia,  Lena  M  28  Zamora  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  50 

Verstandig,  Rose  E  220  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston  18 

Vetterlein,  Louise  M  940  East  Broadway,  South  Boston  17 

Vienneau,  Gladys  I  Rear  40  Vineland  Street,  Brighton  26 

Vincent,  Alice  M  441  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  41 

Virgin,  Margaret  22  Basto  Terrace,  Roslindale  55 

w. 

Waggett,  Ruth  C  20  Sharon  Street,  Boston  20 

Waldman,  Natalie  11  Balfour  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Waldron,  John  T  25  School  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.  37 

Walker,  Isabelle  M  116  Riverway,  Suite  16,  Boston  56 

Joseph  F  30  Greenwich  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Wall,  Clarissa  35  Forest  Street,  Roxbury  19 

Walsh,  Anna  G.  C  1177A  Tremont  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Bertha  C  18  Langley  Road,  Brighton  56 
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Walsh,  Dudley  J  30  Arcadia  Street,  Dorchester  10 

Florence  1  4  Upland  Avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Katherine  T  1593  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  27 

Mary  C  12  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  30 

Mary  T  115  Sedgwick  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  50 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  course  of  study  in  English  for  co-operative  classes  in  day  high 
schools  is  based  upon  a  pooling  of  experience.  All  the  instructors  of 
English  having  such  classes  were  given  opportunity  to  express  their  con- 
victions on  the  significant  aspects  of  the  work  and  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  whatever  data  seemed  to  them  pertinent.  Most  of  the  teachers  con- 
cerned have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  their  suggestions  to 
a  very  large  degree  shape  the  content  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  course. 

It  should  be  understood  from  the  first  that  this  outline  is  not  pre- 
scriptive. It  is  not  meant  as  an  iron  framework  into  which  all  effort  must 
be  fitted.  Education  is  not  yet  an  exact  science.  We  must  learn  a  great 
deal  more  about  adjusting  human  beings  to  society  and  transforming 
social  institutions  to  meet  individual  human  needs  before  we  can  afford 
to  be  dogmatic  or  inflexible  in  our  programs  of  study.  If  such  state  of 
incertitude  exists  with  respect  to  general  educational  policies,  how  much 
more  acute  must  be  our  insecurity  in  a  field  which  is  comparatively  new 
and  until  recently  almost  untilled.  Our  course  of  study,  therefore,  makes 
no  pretence  to  finality;  it  represents  the  best  judgment  of  those  in  contact 
with  the  pupils  who  constitute  our  problem;  it  is  presented  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  inexperienced  teachers  and  that  it  may  fur- 
nish valuable  suggestions  to  those  who  have  been  teaching  industrial  pupils 
for  some  time. 

No  course  of  study  will  function  by  itself;  no  course  of  study  will 
vitalize  the  half-hearted,  perfunctory  teacher — the  teacher  whose  personal 
and  professional  resources  are  so  meagre,  whose  enthusiasm  is  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  he  absolutely  depends  upon  a  printed  program  for  sustenance 
and  direction.  In  dealing  with  co-operative  classes,  the  teacher,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  have  in  him  a  generous  measure  of  the  pioneer  spirit.  He 
must  enjoy  the  problems  that  beset  him  and  advance  gladly  to  the  attack. 
He  should  recognize  the  peculiar  strain  which  the  interrupted  program 
puts  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  should  be  resigned  to  accomplish- 
ing rather  less  than  half  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  regular  academic  class. 
He  must  cast  aside  all  regrets  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  college  prepara- 
tory pupils.  He  must  hold  firmly  to  the  modern  democratic  notion  that 
what  counts  is  not  the  mass  achievement  of  certain  predetermined  aca- 
demic standards  but  the  improvement  of  the  individual  whatever  that 
individual's  level  may  be.  He  should  be  willing  to  experiment  and  to  scrap 
his  methods  if  they  prove  futile.  To  the  resourceful,  sympathetic,  and 
eager  instructor,  the  teaching  of  English  to  co-operative  classes  is  a  bril- 
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liant  opportunity  to  achieve  outstanding  success  as  well  as  durable  personal 
satisfaction;  an  opportunity,  moreover,  to  make  a  seriously  needed  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  effective  democracy.  To  the  instructor  who  can- 
not burst  the  academic  shackles,  who  begrudges  the  effort  necessary  to 
adapt  himself  to  co-operative  pupils,  and  who  sighs  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt,  this  work  will  be  like  the  sore  boils  that  troubled  Job  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet. 

The  educational  philosophy  that  animates  the  following  outline  may 
be  explicitly  indicated  in  a  few  words.  We  have  not  elaborated  a  course 
in  shop  English — if  such  a  chimaera  exists.  A  generous  proportion  of 
time  should  (we  believe)  be  given  to  the  vocational  requirements  of  the 
pupils;  specific  correlations  between  the  work  of  the  shop  and  the  work 
of  the  English  department  should  certainly  be  made,  and  some  of  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  we  have  attempted  to  point  out.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  workers  are  citizens  and  human  beings 
as  well  as  workers  at  a  trade.  We  must  not  forget  that  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  the  individual  worker  it  is  quite  as  important  that  a  man's  en- 
joyment of  leisure  should  be  on  the  highest  possible  plane  as  that  he 
should  be  able  to  earn  a  satisfactory  wage.  With  the  rapid  improvement 
of  machine  technology,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  almost  auto- 
matic processes  in  industry,  it  seems  probable  that  in  a  short  while  men 
will  work  less  and  play  more.  But  as  every  student  of  social  progress  well 
realizes,  the  extension  of  leisure  is  in  itself  no  blessing.  The  individual 
must  know  how  to  employ  his  leisure  in  fruitful  ways  so  as  to  bring  to 
himself  increased  power  and  satisfaction  and  if  possible  some  sort  of 
cultural  increment  to  the  community.  As  our  schools  are  now  organized, 
the  English  class  (we  are  convinced)  is  the  place  where  opportunities 
lor  self-culture  can  best  be  pointed  out,  where  habits  of  reading  may  be 
developed,  and  where  the  pupil  may  be  brought  into  touch  with  ideas, 
emotions,  attitudes,  and  ways  of  living  which  he  may  (if  he  has  the  right 
stuff  in  him)  turn  to  good  account  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

In  brief,  then,  we  have  tried  to  outHne  a  course  which  is  practical 
in  the  sense  that  it  appeals  to  the  present  interests  of  the  pupils  ;  a  course 
which  provides  for  the  vocational  needs  of  the  students  and  at  the  same 
time  aims  to  enrich  their  lives  and  widen  their  cultural  horizons,  thus 
giving  them  a  chance  to  become  not  only  efficient  breadwinners,  but 
worthier  citizens  and  happier  human  beings. 
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Objectives 

English  even  as  a  high  school  subject  has  so  vast  a  range  of  possibil- 
ities that  in  mapping  out  any  course  of  study  we  must  define  our  objectives 
with  some  care.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  some  things  are  not 
worth  striving  to  accomplish.  We  must  look  ahead  imaginatively  and 
try  to  visualize  the  probable  needs  of  the  individual  in  his  future 
vocational  career,  in  his  life  as  a  member  of  the  community,  and  in  his 
"pursuit  of  happiness."  Our  definitions,  moreover,  should  be  couched 
in  terms  of  what  the  pupils  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course.  We  have  accordingly  attempted  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  objectives  which,  we  feel,  most  of  the  students  in  the  co-operative 
curriculum  will  be  able  to  reach.  Some,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  special 
disability,  may  fail  to  qualify  in  this  or  that  particular,  and  such  failure 
should  not  necessarily  prevent  the  pupil  from  receiving  his  diploma,  if  the 
teacher  is  satisfied  that  he  has  made  a  serious  effort.  It  is  our  belief,  how- 
ever, that  most  pupils  in  the  course  are  capable  of  being  trained  to  do  the 
following: 

1.  To  understand  and  carry  out  shop  directions  either  oral  or  written. 

2.  To  read  intelligently  and  with  interest: 

a.  articles  in  the  trade  magazines. 

b.  news  articles  and  editorials. 

c.  magazines  like  Collier's  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

d.  modern  stories  like  Hough's  Covered  Wagon,  Bennett's  Buried 
Alive,  and  Tarkington's  Seventeen. 

5.    T..i  talk  coherently  and  simply  about: 

a.  shop  affairs. 

b.  current  social  and  political  questions. 

c.  matters  of  personal  interest. 

4.  To  write  clearly  and  with  a  decent  regard  for  accepted  usage: 

a.  simple  business  letters,  such  as  letters  of  application  and  of  ad- 
justment and  orders  for  goods. 

b.  interesting  letters  of  various  types  to  friends  and  relatives. 

c.  shop  directions  and  shop  reports. 

5.  To  know  how  to  use  the  public  library  and  to  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  it  for: 

a.  information. 

b.  pleasure. 

The  above  is  obviously  a  minimum  program.  Many  boys  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  much  more  than  is  here  suggested.  It  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness co  recognize  salient  individual  capacities  and  to  devise  ways  of  stimu- 
lnting  the  more  aifted  dudUs  to  make  the  most  of  their  native  ability. 
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Some  General  Principles 

In  planning  his  work,  the  English  teacher  (like  every  other)  finds  it 
convenient  to  analyze  the  activities  in  which  his  class  engages.  He  discov- 
ers that  they  fall  into  four  main  groups — speaking,  writing,  reading,  and 
mechanics  of  composition.  Of  recent  years,  moreover,  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  library  has  been  stressed  as  a  separate  item  in  many  forward- 
looking  programs  of  study.  In  the  practical  business  of  teaching,  these 
various  activities  merge,  they  cannot  be  kept  distinct,  nor  should  any 
special  effort  be  made  to  keep  them  so.  After  all,  the  receiving  of  impres- 
sions oral  and  written  and  the  expression  of  mental  and  emotional  response 
are  really  two  aspects  of  a  single  process.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake 
of  orderly  presentation  and  the  resultant  ease  of  reference,  we  shall  group 
the  suggestions  of  our  program  under  five  headings: 

speaking 
writing 
reading 
mechanics 
library  work 

And  perhaps  before  dealing  with  the  details  appropriate  to  each  year's 
plan,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  general  attitudes  are  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  these  five  types  of  activity. 
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The  supreme  importance  of  learning  to  talk  well  is  granted  by  every- 
one. Plainly,  too,  the  way  to  learn  how  to  talk  is  to  talk.  Hence  the 
vogue  of  what  is  commonly  called  oral  composition  with  its  apparatus  of 
correction  charts  and  its  daily  victims  riddled  by  volleys  of  critical  small 
shot.  A  great  many  teachers  find  oral  composition  their  most  difficult 
problem.  Good  results,  they  often  say,  are  hard  to  obtain,  and  even  when 
attained,  seem  scarcely  commensurate  with  the  effort  expended. 

The  truth  is  that  much  effort  is  put  forth  in  the  wrong  direction,  thai 
too  much  is  expected  of  the  immature  pupils,  and  that  often  the  purpose  of 
this  work  is  wrongly  conceived.  The  primary  aim  of  oral  composition  is 
emphatically  not  to  turn  otit  public  speakers.  It  is  rather  to  develop 
among  ordinary  students  the  ability  to  talk  pleasantly,  tolerantly,  and 
effectively  to  small  groups  about  matters  of  interest  to  the  speaker. 

The  chief  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  business  is  to  help  create  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  interest  of  the  class  will  be  focused  on  what  the  speaker 
is  saying  rather  than  on  the  form  in  which  his  talk  is  couched — in  other 
words,  the  audience  should  be  a  real  audience,  and  the  speaker  should  be 
making  every  effort  to  interest  his  hearers  in  something  which  has  struck 
him  as  being  vitally  worth  saying.  If  the  speaker  feels  his  audience  mainly 
concerned  with  mispronunciations,  wrong  verb  forms,  and  awkward  pos- 
ture, his  attention  will  be  dispersed,  and  his  talk  will  lack  naturalness  and 
vigor. 

Oral  composition  can  be  made  a  most  effective  force  in  developing  ex- 
pressional  power.  But  the  teacher  must  have  the  right  attitude.  He 
must  be  able  to  encourage  confidence  and  dispel  fear.  Patience,  good 
humor,  friendliness  are  essential;  sarcasm,  pedantry,  cold  and  formal  criti- 
calness  are  deadly.  The  teacher's  comment  should  deal  largely  with  the 
topics  treated;  he  should  try  to  stimulate  class  discussion  of  interesting 
ideas  and  opinions.  In  that  way  pupils  will  come  at  length  to  feel  that 
what  they  have  to  say  is  going  to  be  listened  to  eagerly  and  alertly,  and 
they  will  thus  be  inclined,  when  their  turn  comes,  to  make  a  greater  effort 
to  prepare  something  worth  while. 

Perhaps  it  will  seem  heretical  to  many  teachers  to  rate  form  as  of 
comparatively  minor  importance.  There  is  a  time  for  weeding — that  is 
true.  But  there  is  also  a  time  for  planting  seed,  for  irrigating  and  for 
fertilizing.  We  have  better  ways  of  dealing  with  mistakes  than  to  expose 
each  speaker  to  the  musketry  of  adolescents  inflamed  with  the  fever  of  the 
chase.  Brief  personal  conferences  after  class  are  often  possible.  Or  the 
teacher  may  depersonalize  the  business  of  catching  and  correcting  errors  by- 
taking  notes  unostentatiously  and  afterwards  mimeographing  lists  of  sig- 
nificant blunders  for  the  edification  of  the  class.  W  hatever  the  scheme  for 
handling  the  faults  of  pupils,  the  spirit  of  willing  participation  in  a  con- 
ference of  friends  comfortably  at  ease  and  mutually  tolerant — that  spirit 
is  the  background  indispensable  to  success  in  the  conduct  of  oral  compo- 
sition. 
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Writing 

Essentially  the  same  counsel  applies  to  the  management  of  written 
themes.  A  responsive  mood  must  somehow  be  induced.  It  will  do  no 
good  to  fling  assignments  more  or  less  at  random  at  a  class,  especially 
when  that  class  is  composed  of  co-operative  pupils  naturally  inclined  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  privilege  of  expressing  themselves  on  paper,  and  often 
convinced  that  they  have  nothing  worth  expressing.  The  skillful  teacher 
will  suggest  a  motive  which  the  class  is  likely  to  consider  natural  and 
stimulating.  What  happens  to  the  themes  after  they  are  written  is  also 
of  major  importance.  The  teacher  cannot  allow  his  pupils  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  writing  for  the  waste-paper  basket  or  even  for  his 
private  eye.  A  prospective  audience  is  as  much  an  essential  of  the  writ- 
ing situation  as  of  the  speaking.  No  one  except  the  diarist  or  the  mono- 
maniac will  write  for  the  mere  exercise.  The  pupils,  therefore  must  be  led 
to  expect  a  chance  to  read  their  themes  to  the  class,  or  to  have  them 
mimeographed  in  a  class  paper,  or  in  some  way  communicated  to  othei 
human  beings. 

For  the  ordinary  co-operative  student  long  themes  are  entirely  out  of 
place.  What  writing  such  a  student  needs  to  do  in  after  life  will  probably 
be  brief  in  scope;  and  so  in  school  it  is  better  to  work  for  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  and  clearness  in  short  themes  than  to  embark  on  complicated 
projects  that  can  end  only  in  shoddy,  and  frequently  dishonest  work.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  subjects  should  have  very  little  to 
do  with  books.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  pupils  choose  topics 
in  which  they  take  an  unfeigned  interest — topics  relating  to  work,  to  school, 
to  their  own  intimate  reactions  to  life.  Here,  again,  sincerity  and  powei 
to  interest  others  are  the  chief  points  to  strive  for,  and  not  flawless  punc- 
tuation, or  masterly  paragraph  structure,  or  any  other  of  the  details  of 
form.  The  English  teacher  especially  needs  to  be  reminded  again  and 
again  that  preoccupation  with  the  minutiae  of  correctness  is  as  fatal  to  the 
little  writer  as  to  the  great. 

From  this  generalization  emerges  an  almost  self-evident  corrolary. 
Conserve  red  ink.  Elaborate  proofreading  of  student  themes  is  a  miser- 
able waste  of  time — and  even  worse,  for  the  student  who  gets  back  a  theme 
scarified  by  a  scarlet  plague  is  likely  to  feel  that  effort  is  futile.  Certainly 
the  teacher  should  read  themes  and  should  pass  them  back,  but  as  to  dis- 
couraging comment  he  should  exercise  a  generous  thrift.  Here  and  there 
correction  of  typical  errors  is  certainly  in  order;  so  also  a  word  of  counsel 
as  to  future  policy.  But  for  the  teacher  to  run  amuck  with  a  bottle  of  red 
ink  is  the  surest  way  to  kill  every  germinating  impulse  toward  self-expres- 
sion in  the  soul  of  his  pupils. 
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Reading 

With  co-operative  classes  the  development  of  reading  power  and 
habits  of  voluntary  reading  is  crucial.  In  the  main,  these  pupils  are  not 
bookish;  what  impulses  they  have  towards  books  can  easily  be  inhibited 
by  unsympathetic  or  inelastic  methods.  To  begin  with,  college  entrance 
requirements  should  be  erased  from  the  teacher's  mind.  Analytic  methods 
and  minute  interpretation  of  the  traditionally  dissected  classics  are  as 
•utterly  out  of  place  as  the  study  of  the  laws  of  Hamurabai  in  the  original. 
The  teacher's  aim  throughout  should  be  to  lead  his  pupils  to  experience 
the  thrill  which  books  are  written  to  produce,  and  to  build  up  in  the  minds 
of  students  the  expectation  of  receiving  pleasurable  emotion  from  reading 
books  that  are  within  their  power  to  appreciate. 

The  initial  problem,  therefore,  is  one  of  selection.  We  must  not  hitch 
our  wagons  to  one  of  the  more  remote  stars,  however  dazzling  it  may 
seem  to  us.  Keat's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  is  an  imperishable  poem,  but 
to  its  loveliness  co-operative  students  will  be  found  quite  anaesthetic.  It 
is  better  that  our  pupils  should  be  aroused  to  genuine  excitement  over  the 
reading  of  Zane  Grey  than  that  they  should  flounder  lugubriously  through 
the  Idyls  of  the  King  or  the  Spectator  Papers.  As  teachers  of  literature, 
we  need  to  develop  the  courage  to  face  facts,  to  eschew  all  sentimental 
orthodoxy,  and  to  insist  on  a  wise  realism.  If  industrial  classes  take 
gladly  to  Huckleberry  Finn,  give  them  that,  and  be  done  with  weeping 
over  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  are  impervious  to  the  charms  of  II 
Penseroso. 

In  the  books  actually  read  or  discussed  in  class  it  is  possible  and  per- 
haps desirable  to  choose  material  whiich  students  would  be  unlikely  to 
read  or  to  enjoy  by  themselves — a  play,  for  example  like  As  You  Like  It 
or  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  But  the  teacher  must  be  willing  to  do  most 
of  the  work;  he  should  read  it  aloud  with  such  enthusiasm  and  interpre- 
tative power  that  the  class  will  feel  the  play  of  emotion  in  the  dialogue,  and 
falling  under  the  spell  of  illusion,  almost  forget  that  they  are  in  a  school- 
room. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  the  story  and  character  and  dramatic  con- 
flict, not  on  literary  allusions,  nor  metrical  phenomena,  nor  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities. For  our  purposes  notes  are  a  curse  except  in  so  far  as  the  teacher 
himself  can  make  use  of  them  for  sharpening  or  refurbishing  his  own  un- 
derstanding of  the  text. 
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Teachers  are  prone  to  overvalue  what  can  be  accomplished  in  class 
time.  They  frequently  fail  to  realize  that  they  are  effective  chiefly  as 
stimuli.  This  is  particularly  true  in  connection  with  reading.  The  surest 
way  to  produce  permanent  effects  of  the  right  sort  is  to  grasp  every  oppor- 
tuniy,  use  every  device  to  encourage  the  reading  of  books  outside  of  class. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  boy  who  reads  will  acquire  a  vocabulary, 
will  develop  some  feeling  for  sentence  patterns,  will  have  ideas  and  perhaps 
the  desire  to  express  them.  The  reading  done  outside  of  class  voluntarily 
and  for  pleasure  is  infinitely  more  significant,  infinitely  more  pervasive 
In  its  effects  on  life  habits  than  any  amount  of  forced  feeding  within  school 
walls. 

With  regard  to  the  accrediting  of  books  read  outside,  perhaps  a  word 
of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  The  whole  business  should  be  kept  on  an 
informal,  more  or  less  casual  and  friendly  basts.  There  should  be  no 
formidable  book-  reports,  no  searching  investigations,  or  placing  of  pupils 
upon  the  stand  for  cross-examination.  Some  students  will  make  false 
claims — true  enough.  But  the  wise  teacher  will  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
occasional  liar  and  cheat  without  the  elaboration  of  a  burdensome  scheme 
which  would  destroy  the  whole  purpose  of  his  effort.  Our  object,  after  all, 
is  not  to  invent  and  operate  pretty  devices  for  recording,  but  to  inspire 
human  beings  so  deeply  with  the  desire  to  read  that  even  after  they  have 
forgotten  all  about  us,  that  desire  will  persist  and  function  to  their  advan- 
tage throughout  life. 
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M  echanics 

Drill  is  an  unfortunate  necessity,  but  a  necessity  none  the  less.  De- 
tails of  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  diction,  have  a 
place  in  our  campaign  for  a  more  literate  democracy.  The  temptation, 
however,  for  many  teachers  is  to  overdo  mechanics,  to  become  infected  by 
a  perfectionist  zeal  and  to  fall  into  the  fallacy  that  if  you  drill  long 
enough  and  hard  enough,  you  will  triumph  over  error.  That  kind  of 
millennium  will  never  arrive.  It  is  not  true  even  that  the  pupils  who  make 
the  most  errors  are  those  who  will  profit  most  by  protracted  drill.  What 
such  pupils  often  need  is  rather  to  be  awakened  to  the  joys  of  reading,  the 
thrill  of  sharing  ideas  and  opinions  with  others  rather  than  to  be  treated 
as  a  perennial  awkward  squad  and  put  through  a  manual  of  arms  that  has 
(for  them)  no  apparent  relation  to  the  business  of  living. 

In  the  light  of  our  larger  purposes  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  justify 
spending  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  alloted  time  for  mechanics.  Only 
the  most  essential  matters  deserve  inclusion.  In  spelling,  stress  should  be 
laid  on  words  which  pupils  actually  use,  and  they  should  be  taught  to 
have  recourse  to  the  dictionary  whenever  they  are  in  doubt.  Grammar 
should  be  taught  purely  in  its  practical  issues  and  with  as  little  employ- 
ment of  technical  language  as  possible.  The  punctuation  of  the  different 
types  of  sentence  must  of  course  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
uses  of  period,  comma,  and  semi-colon.  Drill  in  the  recognition  of  sen- 
tence units,  in  the  differentiation  of  sentences  from  mere  phrases  and 
clauses,  in  the  construction  of  various  forms  of  sentence — all  has  its  legit- 
imate place  in  a  minimum  program. 

If  the  teacher  is  resourceful,  he  can  make  even  drill  interesting.  Let 
him  vary  his  devices,  provide  material  which  is  in  itself  attractive,  and 
above  all,  not  prolong  the  period  of  drill  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue. 
Lightness  of  touch  is  especially  desirable  in  drill  work,  and  the  teacher  who 
does  not' repress  a  sense  of  humor  can  often  work  wonders. 
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Training  in  Use  of  Library 

Many  young  people  have  the  unfortunate  notion  that  their  education 
is  over  when  they  are  through  school.  Such  a  notion  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  firm  root  in  their  minds,  and  the  way  to  kill  it  is  to  substi- 
tute the  picture  of  education  as  a  life  process  consciously  directed  and  of 
the  public  library  as  the  handmaid  to  that  process.  The  teacher  who 
effectually  aids  his  pupils  to  contract  the  library  habit  has  given  into  their 
hands  the  key  to  salvation.  Especially  with  industrial  pupils  do  instructors 
need  to  be  conscious  of  their  mission  as  guides  to  the  library,  for  among 
such  pupils  not  only  is  the  pressure  from  home  toward  the  library  likely  to 
be  weak,  but  the  original  impulse  toward  library  recreation  is  also  far 
from  urgent. 

It  is  true  (as  we  all  know  from  experience)  that  you  can  lead  some 
boys  to  the  library,  but  can't  make  them  read.  The  teacher  can,  how- 
ever, insist  that  all  his  pupils  possess  library  cards,  that  they  know  where 
their  local  library  is,  and  that  they  visit  it  at  least  occasionally.  He  can 
make  sure  they  know  how  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Central  Library 
either  directly  or  through  the  Branches;  that  they  understand  the  magic 
of  the  card  catalog;  and  that  they  have  some  inkling  of  the  manifold 
treasures  in  the  reference  deptarment.  He  can  encourage  his  pupils  to 
look  to  the  library  for  assistance  in  supplying  needed  information,  and 
above  all  to  regard  it  as  a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  If  then  he  fails  to 
win  a  certain  percentage  of  his  students  to  a  cordial  interest  in  the  library, 
at  least  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  having  attempted  a  "noble  experiment." 
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Course  of  Study 

GRADE  X 

Speaking 

A.  Short  talks  on  personal  experiences  in  the  shop,  school,  play- 
ground, street,  work  place. 

B.  Brief  reproduction  of  incidents  from  such  books  as  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

C.  Informal  class  discussion  of  current  news  topics  of  actual  interest. 

Writing 

A.  Reports  of  activities  in  class  period. 

B.  Shop  reports  of  individual  and  class  accomplishment. 

C.  Short  themes  telling  of  personal  experiences  outside  of  school. 

D.  Letters  to  friends  and  relatives. 

E.  Letters  ordering  goods. 

F.  Letters  of  application  for  a  job. 

Reading 

A.  For  class  discussion 

1.  A  stirring  novel  with  a  boy  hero,  such  as 

Tom  Sazuyer 
Huckleberry  Finn 
Treasure  Island 
The  Mutineers 
Men  of  Iron 

2.  A  collection  of  modern  one-act  plays,  like  Knickerbocker's 
Plays  for  classroom  interpretation 

3.  An  easy  narrative  poem,  like 

The  Ancient  Mariner 

4.  A  collection  of  fairly  simple  short  stories,  like 

Davis's  Boy  Scout  and  Other  Stories  for  Boys  or 
Doyle's  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

5.  A  few  simple  poems  which  can  be  studied  from  mimeo- 

graphed sheets. 

6.  A  biography,  like  Meadowcraft's  Boys'  Life  of  Edison. 

B.  Outside  class 

A  book  a  month  may  well  be  expected  from  most  of  the  class, 
books  to  be  chosen  freely  by  pupils,  with  constant  but  not  too 
obvious  pressure  from  the  teacher  in  direction  of  slightly  higher 
standards. 
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Mechanics 

A.  Spelling  and  vocabulary  building 

1.  One  hundred  demons  reviewed. 

2.  Necessary  words  connected  with  trade. 

3.  Individual  notebooks  of  words  mispelled  in  written  papers. 

B.  Grammar 

1.  Kinds  of  sentences — simple,  complex,  compound. 

2.  Phrases  and  clauses. 

3.  Types  of  clause — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

4.  Principle  nominative  and  objective  situations  and  exercises 
on  personal  pronouns. 

5.  Copulative  and  transitive  verbs. 

6.  Formation  of  possessives. 

7.  Confusion  of  adverbs  and  adjectives. 

8.  Exercise  on  proper  verb  forms. 

C.  Punctuation 

1.  Pointing  of  quoted  material. 

2.  Compound  sentences. 

3.  Dependent  clauses. 
-+.  Series. 

5.  Uses  of  apostrophe. 

6.  Many  exercises  that  involve  the  copying  with  proper  punc- 
tuation of  material  printed  without  capitals  or  pointing. 

Composition  Technique 

1 .  Unity  of  sentence. 

2.  Paragraphs  and  topic  sentences. 

3.  Unity  of  whole  composition. 

Use  of  Library 

1.  Requirement  that  each  pupil  possess  a  public  library  card 

2.  Instruction  in 

a.  Care  of  books. 

b.  Parts  of  books. 

c.  Use  of  index  and  table  of  contents. 

d.  System  of  taking  out  books  from  the  public  library. 

3.  Exercises  in  use  of 

a.  General  encyclopedias  especially  the  new  Britannica. 

b.  Trade  dictionaries  and  reference  manuals. 
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GRADE  XI 

I.  StEAKING 

1.  Talk  on  shop  processes 

Shop  machines. 
Shop  devices. 

2.  Vocational  talks  on  such  topics  as 

W  hat  opportunities  exist  in  the  trade. 

What  particular  kind  of  job  I  should  like. 

What  qualifications  are  necessary  for  such  a  job. 

What  training  and  experience  are  necessary  for  success 

in  the  chosen  vocation. 

3.  Talks  on  prominent  items  of  current  news,  such  as  fires, 

floods,  accidents,  sport  contests,  expeditions,  discov- 
eries, inventions,  political,  and  social  events  of  impor- 
tance. 

4.  Brief  talk  on  books  read  and  enjoyed. 
II.  Writing 

1.  Themes  giving  directions  as  to  shop  processes,  operating  a 
machine,  making  something,  avoiding  injury. 

2.  Themes  on  health  topics,  such  as 

What  exercises  I  take. 
What  should  I  eat  and  how. 
How  to  care  for  the  eyes,  teeth,  etc. 
Worry  and  what  it  does. 
Accident  prevention. 

3.  Themes  on  some  favorite  activity,  hobby  or  interest  pur- 
sued outside  of  school. 

4.  Vocational  themes  on  such  subjects  as 

What  I  should  think  of  in  choosing  a  vocation. 
Opportunities  in  Boston. 
How  to  keep  a  job. 

5.  Brief  themes  estimating  the  value   (to  the  writer)  of  a 
movie,  a  book,  a  play. 

6.  Continuing  practice  on  forms  of  social  and  business  letters 
taken  up  in  grade  X. 

7.  Letters  asking  for  adjustment  and  replies  thereto. 
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III.  Reading 

A.  For  class  discussion 

1.  An  historical  novel,  like 

Churchill's  Crisis 

Fox's  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

2.  An  easily  understood  comedy,  like 

Sheridan's  Rivals 

Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 

3.  A  collection  of  modern  verse,  of  which  only  the  most  ap- 
pealing poems  should  be  read. 

4.  Articles  and  editorials  from  trade  papers.    These  may  be 
mimeographed  or  read  aloud  by  the  teacher. 

B.  Outside  of  class 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  expect  ordinary  pupils  to  read  a  book 
during  each  week  of  shop  practice.  In  any  case  a  book  a  month 
should  be  required.  Occasionally  the  type  of  book  may  be  limi- 
ted somewhat.  For  example,  at  one  time  the  class  may  be  asked 
to  read  a  modern  biography  like  The  Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok,  or  a  novel  from  a  selected  list,  or  a  book  of  light 
essays.  But  in  general  pupils  should  be  left  fairly  free  to  choose 
what  they  will. 


IV.  Mechanics 

A.  Spelling  and  vocabulary  building. 

1.  Review  of  essential  trade  terms. 

2.  Use  of  dictionary  to  discover 

a.  pronunciation 

b.  meaning 

c.  spelling 

d.  synonyms 

e.  derivation 

3.  Instruction  in  consulting  unabridged  dictionaries —  The 
New  International  and  The  New  Standard. 

B.  Grammar 

1.  Review  of  tenth  grade  work. 

2.  Exercise  on  who  and  whom. 

3.  Simple  shall  and  will  exercises. 

4.  Simple  exercises  on  sequence  of  tense, 

5.  Participles  and  verbal  nouns. 

C.  Punctuation 

1.  Review  of  tenth  grade  work. 

2.  Parenthetical  expressions.  ' 

3.  Use  of  colon. 
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D.    Composition  Technique 

1.  Review  of  tenth  grade  work. 

2.  Coherence  of  sentence. 

3.  Connectives. 

4.  Coherence  of  whole  composition. 

V.    Use  of  Library 

A.  Check-up  on  possession  of  library  cards. 

B.  Review  of  tenth  grade  work. 

C.  Instruction  in  use  of 

a.  Card  index. 

b.  Reader's  guide  to  periodicals 

c.  Industrial  arts  index. 

d.  Trade  papers. 

D.  Brief  orientation  in 

1.  Variety  of  reference  material. 

2.  Publications  of  U.  S.  government. 
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GRADE  XII 

Speaking 

A.  Talks  on  topics  connected  with  shop  and  work,  such  as 

Efficient  organization  of  shop. 
The  ideal  boss. 

Getting  along  with  fellow  employees. 
How  to  become  a  foreman. 
Insuring  against  unemployment. 
Extent  and  locality  of  industry. 
Foreign  competition. 
Getting  a  job  in  dull  times. 
Policies  of  the  trade  union. 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  union. 

B.  Talks  based  on  articles  taken  from  trade  papers. 

C.  Talks  on  current  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  based 
on  articles  and  editorials  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Writing 

A.  Four  or  five  longer  themes  (500  to  700  words)  during  the  year. 
These  might  well  include: 

1.  A  rather  complete  exposition  of  a  shop  job  or  procedure. 

2.  A  biographical  sketch. 

3.  An  original  story. 

4.  A  familiar  essay. 

5.  A  discussion  of  some  contemporary  problem. 

6.  A  story  of  some  great  invention  or  episode  from  industrial 
history. 

B.  Continued  practice  on  social  and  business  letters. 

C.  Short  editorials  on  topics  dealing  with  shop,  school,  vocations, 
civics,  health. 

D.  Precis  of  paragraph  from  trade  periodicals,  magazines,  news- 
papers and  books  having  to  do  with  matters  of  current  interest. 
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Reading 

A.  For  class  discussion 

1.  A  not  too  difficult  play  of  Shakespeare's,  such  as 

Julius  Caesar 
Twelfth  Night 

2.  One  of  the  shorter  classical  novels,  such  as 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 

3.  Carefully  selected  short  poems  to  be  read  aloud  by  teacher 
or  studied  from  mimeographed  sheets. 

4.  A  collection  of  light  essays  or  of  modern  prose  articles. 

5.  Articles  and  editorials  from  trade  papers. 

6.  A  well  written  biography  or  collection  of  biographical 
sketches  such  as:  Law's  Modern  Great  Americans. 

B.  Outside  class 

Effort  should  be  made  to  induce  pupils  voluntarily  to  extend 
the  range  of  their  reading — to  sample,  say,  a  modern  play  or 
two:  like  To  The  Ladies,  Loyalties,  Milestones;  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  modern  fiction  of  the  better  sort;  to  learn 
the  quality  of  a  dozen  or  so  magazines  of  general  interest;  to 
read  editorials  in  various  Boston  and  New  York  newspapers. 

Mechanics 

A.  Spelling  and  vocabulary  building 

1.  Systematic  exercises  in  use  of  dictionary. 

2.  Exercises  in  use  of  dictionary  or  trade  terms. 

B.  Grammar 

1.  Exercises  in  review  of  previous  work. 

C.  Punctuation 

1.  Review  of  principles  previously  learned. 

2.  Many  exercises  in  copying  material  printed  without  cap- 
italization and  punctuation. 

D.  Compostion  Technique 

1.  Review  ot  previous  years. 

2.  Planning  of  longer  compositions.    Use  of  working  outline. 
Use  of  Library 

A.  Check-up  on  possession  of  library  card. 

B.  Review  of  previous  work. 

C.  Instruction  in  use  of 

World  Almanac 
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BOOKS  THAT  MOST  BOYS  LIKE 

R.  H.  Barbour  Making  the  Nine 

Winning  his  Y 
Rex  Beach  The  Silver  Horde 

The  Spoilers 

Walter  Camp   Danny  Fists 

Jack  Hall  at  Yale 

Ralph  Connor   Glengarry  School  Days 

R.  H.  Davis  Captain  Macklin 

Gallegher 

Soldiers  of  Fortune 
A.  C.  Doyle  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes 

Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
William  Drvsdale  The  Beach  Patrol 

The  Fast  Mail 

W.  A.   Dyer  Gulliver  The  Great 

E.  Eggleston   Hoosier  School  Boy 

John  Fox   Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

Zane  Grey   The  Last  of  the  Plainsmen 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage 

Latta  G ris wold   Deering  at  Princeton 

H.  Haggard   King  Solomon's  Alines 

C.  B.  Hawes   Shaggy  coat 

The  Dark  Frigate 
O.  Henry   The  Four  Million 

Options 

Sixes  and  Sevens 

W.  Heyliger    High  Benton 

W.  W.  Huntington  Great  Detective  Stories 

C.  J.  Hyne  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle 

Captain  Kettle 
W.  W.  Jacobs  Deep  Waters 

Many  Cargoes 

Sailors'  Knots 

Owen  Johnson   The  Prodigious  Hickey 

The  Varmint 

Elizabeth   Jordan  Tales  of  the  City  Room  . 

Myra  Kelly   Little  Aliens 

Little  Citizens 

Rudyard   Kipling   Captains  Courageous 

P.  B.  Kyne  Cappy  Ricks 

Joseph  Lincoln   Cap'n  Eri 

Partners  of  the  Tide 
Jack  London    Call  of  the  Wild 

Jerry 

White  Fang 
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G.  B.  McCutcheon  Graustark 

P.  B.  Malone  A  Plebe  at  West  Point 

John  Masefield  Jim  Davis 

John  Muir   Stickeen 

E.  P.  Oppenheim  The  Cinema  Murder 

R.  D.  Paine  College  Years 

The  Head  Coach 
The  Stroke  Oar 

Howard  Pyle  Men  of  Iron 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand 

C.  D.  G.  Roberts  Children  of  the  Wild 

Morgan  Robertson   Sinful  Peck 

Spun  Yarn 

E.  T.  Seton  Lives  of  the  Hunted 

Booth  Tarkington  Penrod 

Penrod  and  Sam 
Penrod  Jashber 

A.  P.  Terhune  Lad:  a  dog 

C.  Van  Loan  Score  by  Innings 

Edgar  Wallace  Clue  of  the  Twisted  Candle 

S.  E.  White  The  Blazed  Trail 

The  Riverman 

J.  L.  Williams  Adventures  of  the  Freshman 

The  Stolen  Story 
P.  C.  Wren  Beau  Geste 
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Somf.  Modern  Plays 

G.  P.  Baker  (editor)  Modern  American  plays 

J.  M.  Barrie  Admirable  Crichton 

A.  Bennett  Milestones 

B.  H.  Clark  Representative  one-act  plays 

G.  R.  Coffman  Book  of  modern  plays 

H.  L.  Cohen  Junior  play  book 

Longer  plays 
More  one-act  plays 
One-act  plays 

T.  H.  Dickinson  Chief  contemporary  dramatists 

Series  1,  2,  and  3 

E.  J.  Dunsany  Five  plays 

Plays  of  gods  and  men 

John  Galsworthy  Representative  plays 

Lady  Isabella  Gregory  Seven  short  plays 

M.  A.  Jagendorf  One-act  plays  for  young  folks 

F.  H.  Law  Modern  plays,  short  and  long 

B.  R.  Lewis  Contemporary  one-act  plays 

M.  G.  Mayorga  Representative  one-act  plays 

by  American  authors 

A.  A.  Milne  Second  plays 

R.  W.  Pence  Dramas  by  present-day  writers 

A.  M.  Smith  !  Short  plays 

J.  P.  and  H.  H.  Webber  One-act  plays  for  secondary  schools 
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A  Few  Valuable  Anthologies  of  Poetry 

G.  S.  Carhart,  P.A.  McGhee  Magic  Casements 

A.  C.  Cooper  Poems  of  today 

Poems  of  youth 

T.  A.  Daly  Little  .book  of  American  humorous  verse 

Walter  Dela  Mare  Come  hither 

H.  D.  Fish  Boys'  book  of  verse 

A.  P.  Forbes  Modern  verse 

R.   Frothingham  Songs  of  adventure 

C.  M.  Gayley,  M.  C.  Flaherty  ...Poetry  of  the  people 
W.  E.  Henley  Lyra  heroica 

R.   Ingpen  One  thousand  poems  for  children 

Andrew  Lang  Blue  poetry  book 

A.  M.  Merrill,  Grace  Sprague  Contemporary  verse 

F.  J.  Olcott  Story-telling  poems 

H.  G.  Stempel  Book  of  ballads 

B.  E.  Stevenson  Home  book  of  modern  verse 

Home  book  of  verse 

Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks 
Louis   Untermeyer  Modern  American  poetry 

Modern  British  poetry 

This  singing  world 

Yesterday  and  today 
Carolyn  Wells  Nonsense  Anthology 

Vocational  Guidance 

F.  App  and  C.  R.  Woodward  Farmer  and  his  farm 

J.  L.  Barnard  Getting  a  living 

E.  0.  Deane  Opportunities  out  of  doors 

Isaac  Doughton  Preparing  for  the  world's  work 

E.  B.  Gowin,  W.  A.  Wheatley, 

and  J.  M.  Brewer  Occupations 

H.  S.  Graves  Forestry  as  a  career 

R.  R.  Lutz  Metal  trades 

F.  L.  Shaw  Printing  trades 

T.  O.  Sloane  How  to  become  a  successful  electrician 

G.  Pinchot  Training  of  a  forester 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  Profession  of  forestry 

S.  H.  Ziegler  and  H.  Jaquette  Choosing  an  occupation 
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Books  of  Biography 


Edward  Bok  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

T.  C.  Bridges  and  H.  H.  Tiltman  Heroes  of  modern  adventure 

F.  P.  Bachman  Great  inventors 

A.  E.  S.  Beard  Our  foreign-born  citizens 

C.  L.  Brightell  Heroes  of  laboratory  and  workshop 

R.  H.  Davis  Real  soldiers  of  fortune 

C.  C.  Fraser  Heroes  of  the  air 

C.  R.  Gibson  Heroes  of  the  scientific  world 

A.  Gilbert  More  than  conquerors 

P.  G.  Hubert  Men  of  achievement 

C.  H.  L.  Johnston  Famous  American  athletes  of  today 

C.  H.  L.  Johnston  Famous  scouts 

W.  A.  Johnson  Doing  and  daring  deeds 

W.  H.  Meadowcroft  Boy's  life  of  Edison 

Cleveland  Moffett  Careers  of  danger  and  daring 

W.  and  A.  Mowring  American  inventors  and  inventions 

E.  M.  Tappan  Heroes  of  progress 

How  To  Do  and  Make  Things 

J.  H.  Adams  Harpers'  indoor  book  for  boys 

Morley  Adams  Toy  making  at  home 

W.  L.  Adams  Amateur  photography 

D.  C.  Beard  Jack  of  all  trades 

S.  K..  Bolton   Electrical  instrument  making  for  ama- 

teurs 

A.  R.  Bond  American  boys'  engineering  book 

A.  R-  Bond  Scientific  American  boy 

J.  A.  Bower  How  to  make  common  things 

Daniel  Carter   Boat  building  and  boating 

G.  L.  Channey  Woodworking  tools 

N.  B.  Cole  and  C.  H.  Ernst        First  aid  for  boys 

W.  S.  Davis    Practical  amateur  photography 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  How  to  make  good  pictures 

E.  L.  Eliason   First  aid  in  emergencies 

E.  W.  Foster   Carpentry  and  woodwork 

Elementary  woodworking 

C.  C.  Fraser  Practical  book  of  home  repairs 

A.  N.  Hall  The  boy  craftsman 

F.  I.  Hodgson  Mechanics  indoors  and  out 

G.  M.  Hopkins   Home  mechanics  for  amateurs 

F.  Jewett  Emergencies 

A.   P.   Morgan  Boys'  home  book  of  science  and  construc- 
tion 

F.  G.  Sanford  Art  craft  for  beginners 
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F.  H.  Seldon  Elementary  woodwork 

T.  O.  Sloane  Electric  toy  making  for  amateurs 

W.  B.  Stout  Boy's  book  of  mechanical  models 

C.  B.  Vaux  Canoe  handling 

A.  H.  Verrill  The  amateur  carpenter 

H.  R.  Waite  A  boy's  workshop 

F.  G.  Webber  Carpentry  and  joinery 

C.  G.  Wheeler  A-B-C  of  woodworking 

Woodworking  for  beginners 
Archibald  Williams  How  it  works 

Science  and  Industry 

E.  L.  Allen  Model  airplanes 

L.  H.  Bailey  Plant-breeding 

R.  S.  Baker  Boy's  book  of  new  inventions 

Boy's  second  book  of  new  inventions 

Charles  Barnard  Tools  and  machines 

S.  P.  Bassett  Story  of  leather 

Story  of  lumber 

D.  C.  Beard  American  boy's  book  of  bugs,  butterflies, 

and  beetles 

Farnham   Bishop  Story  of  the  submarine 

R.  J.  Bodnar  Stories  of  the  inventions 

A.  R.  Bond  Pick,  shovel  and  pluck 

F.  C.  Bostock  Training  of  wild  animals 

E.  E.  Burns  Story  of  great  inventions 

W.  C.  Camp  Handbook  on  health 

E.  G.  Cheyney  What  tree  is  that: 

C.  H.  Cochrane  Wonders  of  modern  mechanism 

F.  A.  Collins  Boy's  book  of  model  airplanes 

Second  boy's  book  of  model  airplanes 

H.  W.  Conn  Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  home 

F.  Crissey   Story  of  foods 

Irving  Crump   Boy's  book  of  railroads 

F.  L.  Darrow  Boy's  own  book  of  great  inventions 

H.  De  La  Combe  Boy's  book  of  airships 

N.  F.  Doubleday  Bird  neighbors 

R.  Doubleday  Stories  of  inventions 

P.B.  DuChaillu  World  of  the  great  forest 

C.  A.  Ealand   Romance  of  the  microscope 

W.  P.  Eaton  On  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 

J.  H.  C.  Fabre  Insect  adventures 

This  earth  of  ours 

H.  W.  Fairbanks  Stories  of  the  rocks  and  minerals 

Richard   Ferris   How  it  flies 

I.  Fisher  and  E.  Fiske  How  to  live 
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S.  M.  Forman  Stories  of  useful  inventions 

Stories  of  useful  things 

William  Foster   Romance  of  chemistry 

C.  R.  Gibson  Chemistry  and  its  mysteries 

Our  good  slave  electricity 
Romance  of  coal 
Romance  of  modern  electricity 
Romance  of  modern  manufacture 
Romance  of  scientific  discovery 
War  inventions  and  how  they  were 
vented 

W.  T.  Grenfell  Yourself  and  your  body 

E.  S.  Grew  Romance  of  modern  geology 

Cyril  Hall   Wonders  of  a  transport 

Estell  Harrison   Chemistry  in  industry 

H.  Hawksworth   Strange  adventures  of  a  people 

Ellison  Hawks  Boys'  book  of  remarkable  machinery 

B.  Hendrick   Every  man's  chemistry 

R.  S.  Holland  Historic  inventions 

W.  T.  Hornaday  Tales  from  nature's  wonderlands 

Wild  animal  interviews 

W.  Hough   Story  of  fire 

J.  R.  Howden  •  Boy's  book  of  locomotives 

W.  Hutchinson   Handbook  of  health 

F.  Jewett   Control  of  body  and  mind 

H.  L.  Keeler  Our  garden  flowers 

Our  native  trees 
Our  northern  shrubs 

M.  A.  Lane  Triumphs  of  science 

[oseph  Leeming   Peaks  of  invention 

W.  L.  Le  Page  A-B-C  of  flight 

L  E.  Lewis  Astronomy  for  young  folks 

T.  M.  Longstreth   Reading  the  weather 

A.  Lounsberry  Guide  to  the  trees 

J.  R.  Lunt  Everyday  electricity 

L  N.  McFee  Stories  of  American  inventions 

R.  C.  McLarrin  The  mechanic  arts 

R.  S.  Maddox,  A.  E.  Parkins  Our  trees  and  how  they  serve  us 

G.  Martin   Modern  chemistry  and  its  wonders 

K.  F.  Mather  Old  mother  earth 

F.  S.  Mathews  Familiar  trees  and  their  leaves 

E.  G.  Murphy  Beginner's  guide  to  the  stars 

E.  W.  Nelson  Wild  animals  of  North  America 

H.  E.  Noble  Boy's  book  of  new  inventions 

M.  R.  Parkman  Conquests  of  inventions 

J.  C.  Philip  Romance  of  modern  chemistry 
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Mary  Proctor   Romance  of  the  moon 

Romance  of  the  sun 
J.  E.  Rogers  Trees  that  every  child  should  know 

Useful  plants  every  child  should  know 

R.  W.  Rolt- Wheeler  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  foresters 

F.  Roth   First  book  of  forestry 

T.  M.  St.  John  Study  of  elementary  electricity 

Ralph  Simmonds   All  about  air  ships 

E.  E.  Slosson  Chats  on  science 

Creative  chemistry 
•Keeping  up  with  science 

Snapshots  of  science 

S.  F.  Tower,  J.  R.  Lunt  Science  of  common  things 

E.  H.  L.  Turpin  Cotton 

A.  H.  Verril  Air  craft  book 

A.  Williams   Romance  of  modern  engineering 

R.  F.  Yates  Boy's  playbook  of  chemistry 
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Agriculture 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Trade  Terms 

Acid — Chemical  substance  containing  hydrogen. 
Alkali — Soluble  mineral  base. 

Anther — Upper  part  of  stamen  in  a  flower  that  bears  pollen. 
Bacteria — A  microscopic  plant  organism. 
Biennial — Plant  that  lives  for  two  years. 
Blight — A  plant  disease. 

Budding — Means  of  propagating  plants  by  inserting  buds. 
Buds — Rudimentary  branches. 

Bulb — Onion-like  plant;  bases  of  leaves  thick  and  fleshy. 

Calyx — Outermost  circle  of  leaves  of  a  flower. 

Cambium — Growing  part  of  tree  between  bark  and  sapwood. 

Capillarity — Power  by  which  water  passes  freely  from  particle  to  parti- 
cle— always  from  moist  to  least  moist. 

Catch  Crop — Usually  a  crop  grown  between  two  summer  crops  for  green 
manuring. 

Caterpillar —  Larval  stage  of  moths  or  butterflies. 

Cell  Sap — Thin  watery  substance  circulating  through  plants. 

Cellulose — Substance  of  which  cell  wall  of  plants  is  built. 

Chlorophyl — Grains  found  in  cells  in  the  green  parts  of  plants;  it  aids 

plants  to  digest  raw  foods. 
Cocoon — Resting  stage  of  an  insect  between  caterpillar  and  adult  stage. 
Cold  Frame — Bottomless  box  used  to  protect  plants  against  excessive 

heat  or  cold. 

Combustion — Burning  due  to  chemical  action  in  which  great  heat  is  pro- 
duced. 

Corolla — Circle  of  petals  in  a  flower. 

Crossbred — Result  of  crossing  two  pure  bred  parents. 

Crown — Part  of  plant  where  root  and  stem  meet. 

Cutting — Detached  portion  of  plant  placed  in  soil  or  water  to  produce  a 
new  plant. 

Drainage — Way  of  relieving  soil  of  excess  water. 

Dry  Farming — Mulching  method  used  for  saving  minimum  of  soil  moisture 

for  maximum  crop. 
Dust  Mulch — Pulverizing  of  top  soil  to  preserve  moisture,  kill  weeds,  etc. 
Embryo — Little  plant  in  seed. 
Epidermis — Colorless  skin  on  leaves. 
Fertility — Richness  of  available  soil. 
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Fertilization — Process  by  which  ovule  becomes  transformed  into  life-bear- 
ing seed. 
Fertilizer — Plant  food  element. 
Floats — Fine  ground-up  rock. 
Flower — Reproductive  part  of  most  plants. 

Fruit — Ripened  ovary  or  seed  vessel;  the  plants  used  as  dessert. 
Fungi — Very  low  form  of  plants  like  mushrooms,  molds,  etc. 
Germ — Another  name  for  bacteria. 

Graft — Process  of  producing  a  new  plant  by  joining  two  plants. 
Green  Manure — Green  vegetable  matter  ploughed  into  the  soil. 
Guano — Bird  manure  from  Peru. 

Gypsum — Compound  of  calcium,  sulphur  and  oxygen  combined  with 
water. 

H  eartivood — Dead  wood  in  tree  inside  of  sapwood. 
Hot-bed — Bottomless  box,  heated  to  sprout  young  plants,  etc. 
Humus — Partly  decayed  organic  matter  in  soil. 
Hybrid — Same  as  crossbred. 

Insect — Small  animals  having  three  body  parts  and  six  legs. 
Irrigation — Process  of  supplying  water  to  a  farm  by  other  than  natural 
means. 

Kainit — Potash  fertilizer  mined  in  Germany. 
Larva — Worm  stage  of  insects. 

Layering — Bringing  of  branch  into  contact  with  soil  to  produce  roots  while 

connected  with  parent  plant. 
Leaf  mold — Accumulation  of  leaves  as  on  floor  of  forest. 
Legume — Plant  harboring  bacteria  on  roots  which  utilize  free  nitrogen  of 

air  as  food  for  plant. 
Lime — Compound  of  calcium,  carbon  and  oxygen  used  to  correct  soil 

acidity,  etc. 
Litmus — Substance  used  for  testing  soils,etc. 
Manure — Excrement  of  animals. 
Marl — Form  of  lime  with  impurities. 
Mineral — Inorganic  matter  in  soil,  etc. 
Moldboard — Part  of  plow  which  turns  over  soil. 

Mongrel — Animal  containing  combination  of  blood,  no  particular  blood 

predominating.  i 
Moth — Insect  similar  to  a  butterfly.    It  flies  at  night  and  holds  wings 

upright  at  rest. 
Muck — Heavy  soil,  drained,  vegetative  matter,  well  rooted. 
Mulch — Loosened  surface  soil,  etc.,  to  conserve  moisture  and  kill  weeds. 
Nectar — Material  in  flowers  attracting  insects  for  purpose  of  exchanging 

pollen. 

Nitrate — A  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  soluble  in  water;  food 
for  plants. 

Nucleus — Centre  of  life  in  cells. 

Organic  Matter — Animal  or  plant  material. 
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Osmosis- — Process  by  which  food  is  taken  in  by  plants  or  animals  into  their 
bodies. 

Ovary — Female  reproductive  organ. 
Ovules — Division  of  ovary. 

Parasite — An  organism  feeding  entirely  on  another  living  organism. 
Perennial — Plants  living  three  or  more  years. 

Petal — Modified  leaf;  part  of  flower  inside  of  sepal,  generally  colored. 
Phosphate — Form  of  phosphorous. 

Photosynthesis — Chemical  reaction  in  leaves  in  presence  of  sunlight. 
Pistil — Female  organ  of  flower. 
Pollen — Male  germ  in  flower. 
Propagation — Reproduction  of  plant. 
Protein — Nitrogenous  substance  in  food. 

Pupa — Transformation  stage  of  insect  between  larva  and  adult. 
Purebred — Applied  to  progeny  when  both  parents  belong  to  same  recog- 
nized breed. 

Registration — Record  or  brief  description  of  animal  by  organized  associa- 
tion. 

Ring  of  Growth — Years  of  growth  in  tree. 
Rootstock — Stem  growing  underground. 
Rotation — The  succession  of  crops. 
Roughage — Bulky  foods;  hay,  straw. 
Rust — Plant  disease,  rusty  in  color. 
Sap — Circulating  liquid  in  plants. 

Sapwood — Part  of  tree  trunk  through  which  flows  sap  toward  leaves. 

Scion — Part  of  a  graft  to  form  upper  portion  of  new  plant. 

Seed — Embryo  plant  with  food  and  protective  coatings. 

Sepal — Outside  support  of  flower. 

Sets — Buds  with  scales  swollen  with  food. 

Silo — Storage  place  for  preservation  of  green  coarse  fodders. 

Smut — Disease,  mainly  of  cereals. 

Soil — Decomposed  rock. 

Soil  Moisture — Water  held  by  soil. 

Soil  Texture — Size  of  soil  particles. 

Spores — Reproductive  cells  of  plants  not  seed  bearing. 
Sport — An  offspring  not  true  to  type. 
Stamen — Male  reproductive  organ  of  plants. 

Starch — Chemical  substance  produced  by  plants  containing  carbon,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  ;  sour  in  taste. 
Stigma — Upper  part  of  pistil  of  flower. 
Stock — Lower  section  of  graft. 
Style — Tubelike  part  of  pistil. 

Sucker — Branches  from  main  stem  or  roots  not  desired. 
Sugar — Chemical  substance  produced  by  plants,  sweet  in  taste. 
Tankage — Fertilizer  made  from  refuse  of  slaughter  house. 
Thoroughbred — Breed  of  English  Race  Horse. 

Tillage — Breaking  up  of  soil  by  plow,  etc.  either  before  or  after  seeding. 
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Truck  farming — Type  of  vegetable  gardening  carried  on  some  distance 
from  market. 

Tubercles — Wart-like  structure  containing  bacteria;  found  on  roots  of 
legumes. 

Tubers — An  underground  stem-potato. 

Vegetables — Those  plants  used  for  culinary  purposes  as  raised  in  garden 
or  those  plants  used  in  main  course  of  a  meal  as  distinguished  from 
dessert. 

Vitamin — Minute  amounts  of  certain  compounds  essential  to  growth  and 
health. 

Weed — A  plant  out  of  place. 

Yeast — Lower  form  of  plant;  an  active  ferment  which  used  under  proper 

conditions  produces  carbon  dioxide. 
Yield — Returns  from  a  farm  crop. 
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TRADE  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Garde?iing — Ralph  L.  Watts,  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co. 
Practical  Poultry  Management — Rice  and  Botsford,  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Productive  Orcharding — Fred  C.  Sears,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Productive  Small  Fruit  Culture — Fred  C.  Sears,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture — L.  H.  Bailey.    Volume  I  -  III, 
Macmillan. 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry  and  Morrison,  Henry-Morrison  Company. 
Principles  of  Plant  Growth — Wilford  W.  Robbins,  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Principles  of  Floriculture — E.  A.  White,  Macmillan  Company. 
The  Apples  of  New  York — S.  A.  Beach,  New  York  Experiment  Station. 
The  Pruning  Manual — L.  H.  Bailey,  Macmillan  Company. 


TECHNICAL  MAGAZINES 
Field  Stations  Journal — M.  A.  C,  Waltham,  Mass. 

New  England  Poultry  man — The  New  England  Poultryman  Publishing  C^ 
Horticidture — Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Florists'  Exchange — A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co. 
Rural  New  Yorker — Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
Landscape  Architecture — Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Bulletins  and  Leaflets — Published  by  M.  A.  C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Bulletins,   etc. — United    States    Department   of   Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

American  Fruit  Growers — Chicago,  Illinois. 

Better  Fruit — Portland,  Oregon. 

Market  Growers'  Journal — Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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INSPIRATIONAL  BOOKS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PUPILS 

The  Brown  Mouse — Herbert  Quick.    Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 

An  inspired  leader  helps  to  save  an  agricultural  community. 
Tom   of  Peace   Valley — John   F.   Case.    J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

1925.  $1.75 

A  country  boy  succeeds  in  a  vocational  project  against  tremen- 
dous odds. 

Under  the  A-H  Flag  —  John  F.  Case.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
1927.  $2.00. 

A  successful  club  project  saves  a  difficult  situation. 
Yon  and  Your  Job — James  J.  Davis  and  John  C.  Wright.    John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  Inc.    1930.  $2.00. 

Men  who  have  risen  from  the  lower  ranks  advise  how  to  make  good. 
Future  Farmers  in  Action — A.  K.  Getman.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

1929.  $1.50. 

Suggesting  desirable  cooperative  relationships  among  young  farmers. 
The  Promise  of  Country  Life — James  C.  Bowman.  .  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
1916. 

Selections  from  famous  authors;  descriptons,  narrations,  and  short 
stories. 

The  Story  of  Corn — E.  C.  Brooks.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  1916 
A  story  of  the  western  migration  in  relation  to  the  food  supply. 

A  Study  of  Practical  Idealism — David  Lubin.  By  Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti, 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  1922. 

David  Lubin  was  the  American  who  founded  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 
Fifty  Famous  Farmers — Lester  S.  Ibens  and  A.  E.  Winship.  Macmillan 
Company.    1924.  $1.50. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  agricul- 
tural progress. 
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Automobile  Mechanics 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Trade  Terms 

Align — To  straighten. 

Ammeter — An  instrument  to  measure  electrical  current. 

Ampere — The  unit  of  measure  for  electrical  current. 

Assemble — To  put  together. 

Axle — A  shaft  conecting  two  wheels. 

Brush — An  electrical  contact  point  in  an  armature. 

Bushing — A  part  in  which  the  bearings  of  movable  parts  are  placed. 

Battery — A  storage  place  for  electricity. 

Bearing — Support  for  rotating  shaft. 

Bore — The  internal  diameter. 

Brake — A  device  to  stop  the  machine. 

Bronze — A  metal,  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Conductor — Anything  that  will  allow  electricity  to  flow  through. 
Cone — A  type  of  clutch. 

Coupe — A  covered  automobile  with  only  one  seat. 
Crank — An  instrument  or  tool  to  start  the  automobile. 
Crankshaft — A  shaft  that  carries  power  of  engine  to  rear. 
Current — The  flow  of  electricity. 
Cycle — A  complete  turn  or  circle. 

Cylinder — A  hollow  metal  part  in  which  the  pistons  fit. 
Carbon — Deposits  of  black  waste  on  the  valves  and  pistons. 
Carbonizing — The  accumulating  of  carbon  on  the  valves  and  pistons. 
Carburetor — A  device  on  an  automobile  which  controls  the  flow  of  gasoline 

to  the  combustion  chamber. 
Camshaft — A  shaft  in  which  are  arranged  a  number  of  cams. 
Cantilever — A  type  of  spring. 
Cell — A  part  of  a  battery. 

Chain — A  linked  tool  which  prevents  an  automobile  from  skidding  in  the 

snow  or  ice. 
Chassis — Frame. 

Choke — To  force  gasoline  into  the  combustion  chamber. 

Circuit — The  complete  journey  of  electricity  leaving  the  battery  and  com- 
ing to  the  same  point. 

Clutch — A  device  on  an  automobile  which  controls  the  changing  of  gears 
to  change  from  one  speed  to  another. 

Combustion — The  burning  of  gases;  the  name  of  the  chamber. 

Demountable — That  which  can  be  removed  to  be  repaired,  as  rims  for 
automobile  tires. 
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Diameter — A  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  circle  and  touching  two 

parts  of  the  circumference. 
Die — A  tool  for  cutting  threads  on  a  screw. 
Differential — Rear  end. 

Dynamo — A  device  for  generating  electricity. 

Electromagnet — A  magnet  which  gets  its  power  of  attraction  from  a  field 

of  electrical  influence. 
Engine — That  part  of  an  automobile  which  furnishes  the  power. 
Exhaust — Waste  gases  from  the  engine. 

Explosion — The  ignition  of  two  gases  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
Expand — To  enlarge  or  increase  in  size. 
Fender — Mud  guard. 

Filament — The  meal  is  in  incandescent  lamp  which  ignites  and  causes 
the  light. 

Flywheel — A  heavy  wheel  which  helps  maintain  uniformity  of  motion. 
Frame — The  skeleton  of  the  automobile;  the  part  of  the  machine  on  which 
the  body  rests. 

Fuel — Material  used  to  make  a  fire  or  to  cause  an  explosion  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  of  the  automobile  engine,  as  gasoline. 

Generator — A  device  on  an  automobile  which  makes  electricity. 

Housing — The  part  of  the  automobile  in  which  the  gears  of  the  rear  end 
are  enclosed  or  housed. 

Horsepower — A  unit  of  measurement  of  force  supposed  to  be  the  amount 
of  force  one  horse  could  exert. 

Ignition — The  lighting  of  gases  by  the  electrical  spark. 

Incandescent — A  type  of  lamp. 

Insulating — The  act  of  rendering  a  wire  free  from  exposure  to  other 

electrical  conductors. 
Internal — Inside,  as  an  internal  combustion  engine. 
Jack — A  tool  for  raising  the  car. 
Kilowatt — One  thousand  watts. 

Lathe — A  machine  for  turning  out  round-shaped  objects  made  of  steel 

or  other  hard  metals. 
Limousine — A  closed  car  of  the  sedan  type. 
Lubricate — To  oil  or  grease  an  automobile. 

Magnetism — The  influence  exerted  on.  an  object  by  means  of  a  magnet 

or  magnetic  field  of  action. 
Magneto — Type  of  ignition. 
Manifold — Exhaust  pipe. 

Muffler — A  device  on  an  automobile  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the- explosion 

from  bothering  people. 
Negative — The  end  of  the  battery  which  is  opposite  to  the  positive. 
Non-conductor — That  which  is  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity  and  that 

which  will  not  conduct  electricity. 
Ohm — Unit  of  resistance  in  electricity. 
Pinion — A  small  gear  in  the  rear  end. 

Piston — A  part  which  moves  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder. 
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Radiator — That  part  of  an  automobile  which  holds  the  water  to  cool  the 

engine,  part  of  the  cooling  system. 
Retard — To  throw  up  the  spark  lever. 
Reverse — To  cause  the  automobile  to  go  backwards. 
Revolution — A  complete  turn  of  anything. 

Spark  plug — A  device  which  gives  off  spark  to  ignite  the  gas  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber. 
Speedometer — A  means  of  measuring  the  speed  of  an  automobile. 
Starter — An  electrical  device  for  starting  the  engine. 

Steering — The  turning  of  the  automobile  in  any  direction,  the  name  of  the 

wheel  which  accomplishes  this. 
Sedan — A  type  of  automobile  which  is  covered  and  can  hold  five,  six  or 

more  passengers. 

Solder — To  mend,  a  lead  composition  used  for  mending  or  closing  elec- 

tricals  connections. 
Shellac — A  sticky  liquid  which  is  used  at  times  for  keeping  gaskets  in  place. 
Tappet — A  rod-like  arm  in  an  overhead  valve  engine  as  in  the  Buick,  or 

the  Chevrolet,  which  moves  up  and  down  with  the  piston. 
T erminal — The  pole  or  end  of  a  battery. 
Thread — The  twisted  arms  of  a  screw. 

Timer — A  device  on  an  automobile  which  times  the  working  of  the  various 

parts  of  the  engine. 
Tractor — An  automobile-like  truck  whch  is  capable  of  pulling  enormous 

loads. 

Transformer — An  electrical  device  which  transforms  or  changes  electrical 
power. 

Transmission — Arrangement  of  gears  controlling  speed. 
Tread — The  outside  part  of  an  automobile  tire. 

Truck — An    automobile    used    for    commercial    purposes    for  hauling 
merchandise. 

Universal  joint — A  joint  which  turns  in  all  directions. 
V acuum — That  from  which  all  air  has  been  driven. 

Vibration — A   tremor   caused   by   the   explosions    of  the   gases   in  an 
automobile. 


MAGAZINES 


Motor  World. 

Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 


BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE 


Dyke's  Automobile  Encyclopedia. 
Crane's  Directory. 
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Electricity 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Trade  Terms 

Accumulator — A  storage  battery. 
Acid — An  active  chemical  compound. 

Acorn — Metallic  acorn-shaped  pieces  for  pendant  chains. 

Adapter — A  screw  coupling  by  means  of  which  a  lamp  may  be  fitted  to  a 

gas  fixture  or  to  a  socket  of  different  make. 
Adjust — To  cause  to  fit. 

Aerial — Conductor  used  to  receive  radio  waves. 
Align — To  arrange  or  place  in  line. 
Alternating — Having  successive  reversals  in  direction. 
Ammeter — A  meter  for  measuring  current. 
Amperage — The  number  of  amperes  of  current. 

Annunciator — A  fitting  attached  to  an  electrical  system  to  show  where 

the  call  has  been  made. 
Antenna — Conductor  used  to  receive  radio  waves. 
Arc — A  light  formed  by  the  separation  of  two  electrical  conductors. 
Armature — The  iron  core  of  a  motor  or  generator. 
Armored — Waving  a  metal  protective  covering. 
Asbestos — A  fire  proof  material. 
Automatic — Self  acting. 

Babbitt — A  metal  alloy  of  tin,  copper,  antimony. 

Battery — A  number  of  cells  grouped  together. 

Bearing — A  support  for  a  shaft. 

Bipolar — Having  two  magnetic  poles. 

Booster — An  extra  generator  in  a  system. 

Braze — To  join  metals  together. 

Bridge — An  arrangement  for  measuring  resistance. 

Bushing — A  small  cylinder. 

Buzzer — An  electrical  signal  that  makes  a  buzzing  sound. 
Cable — A  wire  or  group  of  wires  insulated  and  covered  with  a  mAtal 
sheath. 

Canopy — A  metal  cover  for  connections  of  a  light  fixture. 
Capacity — The  amount  of  electricity  a  condenser  can  store. 
Carbonize — To  make  into  carbon  by  intense  heat. 
Cathode — The  negative  electrode  in  a  cell. 
Circuit — The  course  of  an  electric  current. 
Cleat — A  small  block  of  non-conducting  material. 
Collectors — Devices  for  drawing  off  current  from  generator. 
Commutation — The  assembling  of  currents  into  a  uniform  direction  of 
flow. 
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Commutator — A  contrivance  for  reversing  the  direction  of  current  in  a 
circuit. 

Compass — A  magnetic  needle  pivoted  to  show  directions. 
Condenser — An  accumulator  of  electrical  energy. 
Conductor — A  substance  that  will  transmit  electricty. 
Conduit — A  protective  tubing. 

Connector — A  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  two  or  more  wires  together. 

Contact — Two  or  more  surfaces  touching. 

Continuous — Without  a  break. 

Controller — A  device  for  controlling  the  current. 

Converter — A  machine  for  changing  A.  C.  to  D.  C.  or  D.  C.  to  A.  C. 

Core — The  center  metal  of  a  cable  or  a  magnet  coil. 

Coulomb — The  unit  of  electrical  quantity. 

Crystal — Silica  or  quartz  in  a  transparent  form. 

Current — The  flow  of  electricity  along  a  conductor. 

Cycle — A  double  alternation  of  an  A.  C.  current. 

Delta — In  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter. 

Demagnetize — To  remove  magnetism. 

Depolarize — To  prevent  polarization  in  a  cell. 

Dielectric — A  non-conducting  material  between  two  conductors. 

Disc — A  flat  round  plate. 

Discharge — To  remove  the  charge  from  a  surface. 
Disconnect — To  break  an  electrical  curcuit. 
Duct — A  channel  in  an  underground  conduit. 
Du  pi  ex — Double. 
Dynamo — A  generator. 
Efficiency — The  ratio  of  output  to  input. 
Electrolier — A  fixture  for  supporting  a  cluster  of  lamps. 
Electrolysis — The  decomposition  of  a  solution  by  means  of  an  electric 
current. 

Electrolyte — The  liquid  in  a  cell.  • 

Electromagnet — A  magnet  produced  by  a  current  in  a  coil. 
Electromotive — Motion  caused  by  electricity. 
Element — A  simple  substance. 

Equalizer — A  connection  for  making  circuits  equal. 
Flexible — Easily  bent. 

Frequency — The  number  of  double  alternations  per  second. 

Fuse — A  strip  of  fusible  metal  to  protect  circuit  from  excessive  current. 

Galvanize — To  coat  with  zinc. 

Galvanometer — An  instrument  for  measuring  small  currents. 
Generator — A  machine  that  generates  electricity. 
Graphite — A  form  of  carbon;  black  lead. 
Gravity — The  force  that  causes  objects  to  drop. 
Harmonic — A  sine  curve. 
Helix — A  conducting  coil. 

Hysteresis — A  quality  of  an  iron  core  which  causes  heat  due  to  reversals 
of  magnetism. 
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Impedence — The  opposition  to  the  flow  of  A.  C.  current. 
incandescent — Giving  light. 

Induce — To  influence  by  being  near  a  charged  body. 

Inductance — The  capacity  which  an  electric  current  has  of  producing  in- 
duction within  itself. 
Inductor — That  part  of  a  generator  that  furnishes  the  magnetic  field. 
Insulate — To  saleguard  a  body  against  electricity. 
Insulator — A  non-conductor. 

Interpole — A  small  pole  between  the  main  poles. 
Junction — A  connection. 
Kilowatts — 1000  watts. 

Magnet — A  piece  of  iron  that  will  attract  other  pieces  of  iron  and  steel 
to  it. 

Magnetize — To  make  magnetic. 

Mica — A  mineral  that  splits  into  thin  scales. 

Motor — A  machine  for  changing  electrical  into  mechanical  power. 
Moidding — Wood  or  metal  runways  for  concealing  wiring  on  walls  or 
ceilings. 

Negative — The  opposite  to  positive. 
Neutral — Neither  positive  nor  negative. 
Oersted — Unit  of  magnetic  resistance. 
Operator — One  who  operates  or  uses. 
Oscillate — To  vibrate. 

Ozone — A  faint  blue  gas  formed  by  an  electrical  discharge  in  air. 
Panel — A  small  distributing  board. 
Parallel — A  mutiple  connection. 
Pendant — Hanging. 

Permanent — Holding  same  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Permeability — Ratio  of  magnetising  force  and  number  of  magnetic  lines 

per  unit  area. 
Polarity — Having  poles. 

Polarize — To  accumulate  hydrogen  on  negative  pole  of  a  cell;  to  form 
poles. 

Polyphase — Having  more  than  one  phase. 

Porcelain — A  substance  of  clay  that  is  good  insulation. 

Potential — Voltage;  power  of  doing  work. 

Primary — The  first;  the  receiving  side  of  a  transformer. 

Pulsating — Unequal  alternation. 

Quadrant — A  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Reactance — A  resistance  having  self  induction. 

Recalibrate — To  reset  or  readjust  to  standard. 

Receiver — The  instrument  in  which  the  message  is  received. 

Regulator — A  device  for  opening  or  closing  a  circuit  automatically. 

Repulsion — Act  of  forces  or  repelling. 

Residual — What  remains  after  discharge. 

Resistance — The  opposition  to  the  flow  of  current. 

Resonance — When  capacity  and  inductance  are  equal. 
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Retardation — Holding  back  or  slowing  up. 
Reverse — To  change  direction  to  exactly  opposite. 
Rheostat — A  variable  resistance  box. 

Risers — Conductors  rising  vertically  from  one  floor  to  another. 

Rosette — A  ceiling  cut  out. 

Rotary — Turning  like  a  wheel. 

Rotor — The  moving  part  of  an  induction  motor. 

Saturation — The  condition  of  a  magnet  when  it  cannot  hold  any  more 

magnetic  lines. 
Secondary — Opposite  to  primary. 

Separator — Any  material  that  separates;  the  partition  between  plates  in 
a  battery. 

Service — Branch  conductors  furnishing  electrical  energy  to  consumer. 

Shunt — A  branch  circuit. 

Series — Arranged  in  succession. 

Socket — The  receptacle  for  the  base  of  a  lamp. 

Solder — A  metal  compound  of  tin  and  lead. 

Solenoid — A  conducting  wire  wound  on  a  spool. 

Stator — The  stationary  part  of  an  induction  motor. 

Surge — A  wave. 

Switch — A  device  to  open  or  close  a  circuit. 
Synchronize — To  put  into  step. 
T achometer — A  speed  indicator. 
Tantalum — A  metal. 

Teaser — A  coil  of  fine  wire  on  field  magnets  of  a  generator  in  addition 

to  series  and  shunt  windings. 
Terminal — The  point  at  which  a  connection  is  made. 
Toggle — Elbow  joint. 

Torque — One  or  two  forces  tending  to  produce  rotation. 

Transformer — An  apparatus  for  transforming  alternating  currents  from 

high  to  low  or  low  to  high. 
Transmission — Sending  through  or  across. 
Transpose — To  cross  over. 
Tungsten — A  metal  used  in  lamp  filaments. 
Vacuum — A  space  from  which  all  air  has  been  removed. 


TRADE  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

General  Electric  Current  Catalog. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  Current  Catalog. 
Graybar  Electric  Co.  Current  Catalog. 
Wetmore  Savage  Co  Current  Catalog. 
Pettingill  Andrews  Co.  Current  Catalog. 

These  books  are  all-round  reference  books  of  up-to-date  technical  and 
trade  information. 
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TECHNICAL  PERIODICALS 

The  Electric  World — New  York. 

Popular  Science — New  York  City. 

General  Electric  Review — Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Radio  News — New  York  City. 

Scientific  America — New  York  City. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  TRADE 

Audel's  New  Electric  Library,  Volumes  1  to  8.  Audel  &  Co.  Publishers, 
New  York 

Croft's  Library  of  Pratical  Electricty,  Volumes  1  to  8.   McGraw-Hill  Book 

Co.  Publishers,  New  York. 
The  Boy  Electrician — Morgan.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
Makers  of  Electricity — O'Reilly  &  Walsh.    Fordham  University  Press, 

New  York. 

Engineers  Handy  Book — Roebuck  McKay  Publishers  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Amateur  Electrician's  Hand  Book — Collins.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
New  York,  Publishers. 

Electricity  Applications — Parker.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Pub- 
lishers. 

Electrical  Dictionary — Hawkins.  Audel  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers. 
Mechanical  Dictionary — Hawkins.  Audel  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers. 
Electric  Motor — Moreton.     Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Publishers. 
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Machine  Shop  Practice 

EAST  BOSTON  AND  HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Trade  Terms 

Abrasive — A  grinding  material,  such  as  sand  stone,  emery  or  carborundum. 
Adjustable — Capable  of  being  set  in  different  positions. 
Alignment — The  relation  that  exists  when  two  or  more  objects  are  exactly 
in  line. 

Alloy — A  combination  of  two  or  more  metals,  such  as —  brass,  bronze, 
Babbitt  metal. 

Anneal — To  heat  and  cool  slowly;  to  soften  and  reduce  brittleness. 
Apprentice — One  bound  to  an  employer  for  a  term  of  years  in  order  to 
learn  a  trade. 

Assemble — To  put  together  parts  of  a  machine  or  mechanism. 

Babbitt  Metal — A  general  name  applied  to  soft  bearing  metals. 

Back  Lash — Lost  motion  in  moving  parts,  such  as  a  screw  in  its  nut  or  in 

the  teeth  of  mating  gears. 
Backing  Off — Removing  metal  behind  the  cutting  edge  to  relieve  friction 

in  cutting,  as  in  taps  or  reamers. 
Back  Rest — A  rest  for  supporting  slender  work  in  turning  or  grinding. 

When  the  rest  follows  the  cutting  tool,  it  is  frequently  called  a  "follow 

or  follower  rest." 

Balance,  Dynamic  or  Running — The  power  distribution  of  weight  so  that 

shafts  or  pulleys  will  run  without  vibration. 
Balance,  Static  or  Standing — The  distribution  of  weight  of  pulleys  or 

shafts  so  that  when  placed  on  knife-edge  ways,  they  will  stand  in 

any  position. 

Balancing  Ways — Level  strips  or  sharp-ed^ed  disks  for  testing  shaft  or 
pulleys  for  standing  balance.  The  disks  are  usually  mounted  on 
ball  bearings. 

Bearing — The  support  in  which  a  shaft  revolves.    May  be  plain,  ball  or 

roller.    The  latter  bearings  interpose  balls  or  rollers  between  the 

shaft  and  the  support  to  reduce  friction. 
Bench,  Inspection — A  bench   with  a  level  top,   frequently   of  cast  iron, 

on  which  finished  work  can  be  inspected  with  the  surface  guages  and 

similar  instruments. 
Bench-Laying-Out — A  metal  bench  or  plates  having  a  level  metal  top,  on 

which  work  can  be  laid  out  for  future  machining  operations. 
Bevel — Any  surface  not  at  right  angles  at  the  rest  of  the  piece.    When  at 

43  degrees,  the  bevel  is  frequently  called  a  miter.    This  name  is  given 

to  tool  for  measuring  or  laying  off  bevels.    When  combined  with  a 

scale  of  degrees,  it  is  called  a  bevel  protractor. 
Blocks,  "JO" — Shop  name  for  Johannssen  measuring  blocks,  which  are 

very  accurate. 
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Blocks,  Hoisting — Any  combination  of  pulleys  and  ropes  or  chains  by 
which  weights  are  lifted.  They  are  usually  hand  operated  but  in 
some  few  cases  employ  either  electric  or  air  motors. 

Blow-Pipe — A  device  for  mixing  a  jet  of  hot  air  with  a  flame  to  increase 
the  heat. 

Blow  Torch — A  portable  device  for  securing  intense  local  heat. 

Blue  Print — A  drawing  transferred  to  chemically  treated  paper. 

Bolt,  Expansion — A  bolt  used  in  attaching  parts  to  a  brick,  stone,  or 

concrete  walls  and  floor. 
Bolt,  Banger — This  bolt  is  used  for  attaching  hangers  to  woodwork  and 

consists  of  a  lag  screw  at  one  end  with  a  machine  bolt,  thread,  and 

nut  at  the  other. 
Bolt  Cutter — Machine  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts. 

Bolster — A  block  sometimes  called  the  die  block,  in  which  a  punch  press 

die  is  held.    It  is  attached  to  the  beds  by  bolts  at  either  end. 
Boss — The  center  or  hub  of  a  wheel. 
Brass — An  alloy  of  copper  with  zinc  and  lead. 

Brazing — The  joining  of  metals  by  the  use  of  copper  fillings,  or  chips  and 
borax,  or  some  other  flux. 

Broach — A  tool  which  is  practically  a  series  of  chisels  or  cutting  edges  for 
enlarging  holes  or  changing  their  shapes.  The  same  name  is  some- 
times given  to  a  small  reamer  by  jewelers. 

Bulldozer — Heavy  forming  machine  for  bending  iron  or  steel. 

Bunsen  Burner — A  device  for  securing  a  very  hot  flame  by  mixing  air  and 
gas  in  a  chamber  behind  the  flame. 

Burr — Tube  or  shell  raised  by  a  dull  cutting  tool;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  small  nut. 

Bushing — Tube  or  shell  supported  by  other  materials.  Hardened  bush- 
ings. 

Caliper,  Hermaphrodite — A  combination  of  one  leg  of  a  divider  and  one 
leg  of  a  caliper.  Used  in  testing  centered  work  and  in  laying  off 
distances  from  the  edge  of  a  piece. 

Caliper,  Keyhole — Caliper  with  one  leg  straight  and  other  curved. 

Caliper,  Micrometer — A  measuring  instrument  consisting  of  a  screw  and 
having  its  barrel  divided  into  small  parts  so  as  to  measure  slight 
degrees  of  rotation.  Usually  measures  to  thousands,  sometimes  to 
ten-thousands. 

Caliper,  Outside  Spring — Tool  for  measuring  the  outside  diameter  of  work, 

controlled  by  spring  and  threaded  nut. 
Caliper,  Slide — A  beam  caliper  made  with  a  graduated  slide  Generally 

made  small  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 
Cam.  Drum  or  Barrel — The  drum  cam  has  a  path  for  the  roll  cut  around 

the  periphery,  and  imparts  a  to-and-fro  motion  to  a  slide  or  lever 

in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cam. 
Carbonizing  or  Carburizing — The  treatment  of  steel  so  that  the  outer 

suface  can  be  hardened. 
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Case  Hardening — A  surface  hardening  by  which  the  outer  skin  of  a  piece 
of  iron  or  steel  that  has  absorbed  carbon  will  harden  when  cooled 
in  water. 

Castings — Metal  parts  made  by  pouring  the  metal,  when  liquid,  into 
molds. 

Center,  Dead — The  back  part  of  the  stationary  center  on  which  the  work 
revolves.    On  many  grinding  machines  both  centers  are  dead. 

Center,  Live — The  center  in  the  revolving  spindle  of  a  lathe  or  similar 
machine. 

Center  Punch — Punch  for  making  points  on  metal.  Made  of  steel  with 
a  sharp  point  and  hardened.    Often  called  a  prick  punch. 

Center  Punch,  Bell  or  Self-Centering — A  center  punch  sliding  in  a  bell  or 
cone-mouthed  casting  so  that  when  placed  squarely  over  the  end  of 
any  bar,  it  will  locate  the  center  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  most 
purposes. 

Centering  Machines — A  machine  for  drilling  and  reaming  of  work  for  the 

lathe  or  grinder. 
Champer — A  beveled  edge  or  cut  off  corner. 

Chasing  Threads — Cutting  threads  by  moving  a  single  tool  along  the 

work  at  the  right  speed  to  give  the  proper  pitch. 
Chattering — Motion  caused  by  a  slight  jumping  of  the  tool  away  from  the 

work  or  vice  versa,  which  leaves  little  ridges  on  the  surface,  due  to 

springing  of  the  tool,  work  or  machine. 
Chip — The  turnings  or  cuttings  made  by  the  tool  as  it  removes  metal. 
Chisel,  Cape — Chisel  with  narrow  blade  for  cutting  keyways  and  similar 

work. 

Chisel,  Cold — Any  chisel  for  cutting  cold  metal.    Name  is  usually  applied 

to  plain  flat  cold  chisel. 
Chuck — A  device  for  holding  work — a  very  broad  term. 
Clearance — The  amount  of  space  between  adjacent  parts.    The  angle  of 

the  cutting  edge  of  a  tool. 
Clutch — A  device  for  obtaining  temporary  connection  between  pieces  of 

shafting. 

Collar — A  ring,  adjustable  usually,  for  use  on  a  shaft  to  prevent  end  play. 
Collet — A  holding  device — loosely  applied  to  many  types  of  sleeves. 
Coolant — A  stream  of  some  liquid — oil,  soda-water — sprayed  on  a  tool 

or  work.    Sometimes  called  a  lubricant. 
Counterbore — To  enlarge  a  hole  through  parts  of  its  length. 
Countershaft — An  intermediate  shaft  between  the  main  drive  and  the 

final  shaft  or  spindle.    Used  for  starting,  stopping  and  reversing 

machinery. 
Countersink — To  recess  a  hole  conically. 

Crane,  Locomotive — Crane  mounted  on  a  car  with  an  engine  so  as  to  be 
self-propelling  on  a  track. 

Cross  Section — A  traverse  section  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

Cutter,  Angular — Cutters  used  for  milling  straight  and  spiral  mills,  rat- 
chet teeth,  etc. 
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Cutters,  Dovetail — Inner  and  outer  dovetails  are  milled  with  these  tools, 
and  edge  of  work  conveniently  beveled. 

Diamond  Hand  Tool — Used  for  dressing  grinding  wheels  after  they  have 
been  roughed  out  with  the  cheaper  forms  of  cutters.  Fixed  dia- 
monds are  usually  considered  better  than  those  held  by  hand. 

Detail — One  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  or  mechanism. 

Die — An  internal  screw  for  cutting  an  outside  thread — A  formed  piece 
used  in  stamping  out  similar  parts. 

Die,  Screw  Plate  or  Stock — A  frame  or  handle  for  holding  a  threading  die. 
Sometimes  die  and  handles  are  of  one  piece. 

Dies,  Piercing — Tools  used  for  punching  small  ho'es  through  sheet  metal. 
Where  arranged  for  punching  a  large  number  of  holes  simultaneously, 
they  are  often  called  perforating  dies. 

Differential — A  device  by  which  a  movement  is  obtained  by  a  difference 
of  two  motions  in  the  same  direction. 

Dovetail — Beveled  machine  part — internal  and  external — made  for  sliding 
together. 

Dog — The  carrier  of  a  lathe;  any  projecting  piece  that  moves  another 
piece. 

Dowel — A  tapered  pin  of  metal  for  keeping  parts  in  position. 

Drift — A  wedge-shaped  strip  of  metal  for  removing  taper  shank  drills 

from  drilling  machine  spindle. 
Drill,  Center — The  short  drill  used  for  centering  shafts  before  facing  and 

turning. 

Drill,  Twist — A  drill  usually  made  with  two  flutes,  or  grooves,  runninp 
around  the  body.  This  furnishes  cutting  edges,  and  the  cnips  fol- 
low the  flutes  out  of  the  hole  being  drilled. 

End  Play — Movement  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Erecting — The  putting  together  of  machine  parts. 

Extractor,  Oil — Machine  for  extracting  oil  from  iron  and  metal  chips. 

Revolves  rapidly  and  throws  out  the  oil  by  centrifugal  force. 
Face  Plate — The  plate  or  disk  which  is  screwed  to  the  nose  of  a  lathe  or 

other  machine  spindle  and  dives  or  carries  work  to  be  turned  or 

bored.  Sometimes  applied  to  table  or  vertical  boring  mill. 
Fillet — A  concave  curve  connecting  two  surfaces  which  meet  at  a  sharr 

angle. 

Fillister — The  cylindrical  head  of  a  cap  screw. 
Fin — Any  thin  expansion  of  metal. 

Fine  Reed — A  very  small  lateral  movement  of  the  tool  per  revolution  or 

stroke  of  the  work. 
Fitting — The  bringing  together  and  correct  adjustment  of  machine  parU 
Flange — An  offset  on  a  casting-wheel. 
Flush — Applied  to  surfaces  on  the  same  level. 

Flute — Shop  name  for  a  groove.  Applied  to  taps,  reamers,  drills  and 
other  tools. 

Flywheel — Heavy  wheel  for  steadying  motion  of  machinery. 
Follower — A  pulley  or  gear  driven  by  another  pulley  or  gear. 
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Forge — Open  fireplace  for  heating  metals  for  welding,  forging,  etc. 

Friction — The  resistance  to  motion  which  is  set  up  when  two  moving  sur- 
faces are  in  contact. 

F"uller — Blacksmith's  tool  like  a  hammer,  having  a  round  nose  for  spread- 
ing or  fulling  the  iron. 

Gears,  Scratch — Gears  for  scratching  a  line  at  a  given  distance  from  one 
side  of  a  piece.    Adjustable  for  different  lengths. 

Gage,  Surface — A  tool  for  gaging  the  height  between  a  flat  surface  plate 
and  some  point  on  the  work.  This  can  be  transferred  to  any  other 
point. 

Gage,  Thread — Tool  with  a  number  of  blades,  each  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  notches  per  inch  as  the  thread  it  represents.  Made  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  threads  and  in  various  forms. 

Gage,  Scratch — Gage  for  scratching  a  line  at  a  given  distance  from  one 
side  of  the  opening,  not  in  the  holes.  Sometimes  made  in  the  form 
of  a  circular  disk. 

Galvanize — To  coat  iron  with  zinc — not  an  electrical  process. 

Gasket — Specially  prepared  material  placed  between  surfaces  to  prevent 
leaking. 

Gears,  Bevel — Gears  cut  on  conical  surfaces  to  transmit  power  with  shafts 
at  an  angle  to  each  other.  When  made  for  shafts  at  right  angles  and 
with  both  gears  of  the  same  size  are  often  called  "miter"  gears.  Teeth 
may  be  either  straight,  skew  or  herring  bone. 

Gears,  Spiral — Spur  gears  with  spiral  teeth  which  run  together  at  an  angle 
and  do  the  work  of  bevel  gears. 

Gears,  Sprocket — Toothed  wheels  for  chain  driving. 

Gears,  Spur — Wheels  or  cylinders  whose  shafts  are  parallel,  having  teeth 
across  the  face.  Teeth  can  be  straight,  helical  or  skew,  or  herring- 
bone. 

Gears,  Worm — Gears  with  teeth  cut  on  angle  to  be  driven  by  a  worm. 
Teeth  are  usually  cut  out  with  a  hob  to  fit  the  worm. 

Gib — A  piece  located  alongside  a  sliding  member  to  take  up  wear. 

Gland — A  cylindrical  piece  enveloping  a  stem  and  used  in  a  stuffing  box 
to  make  a  tight  joint. 

Hanger — A  frame  and  bearing  used  for  suspending  shafting  from  over- 
head. 

Hearth — The  floor  of  a  fireplace. 

Helix — A  curve  obtained  by  winding  a  thread  around  a  cylinder  with  a 

uniform  advance. 
Hob — A  master  cutter  for  cutting  worm  wheels;  also  a  master  tap. 
Hogging — Heavy  cuts  taken  on  machine  tools. 

Hoist,  Chain — Hoist  with  chain  passing  through  pulley  block  used  for 
hoisting. 

Housing — A  support  for  other  parts. 
Hub — The  central  part  of  a  wheel. 

Idler — A  gear  transmitting  motion  between  two  active  gears;  a  pulley 
used  to  take  ud  slack. 
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Indexing,  Compound — Indexing  by  combination  of  two  settings  of  index, 

either  by  adding  or  subtracting. 
Indexing,  Direct — Indexing  work  by  direct  use  of  dividing  head  of  milling 

machine. 

Indicator,  Lathe  Test — Instrument  with  multiplying  levers  which  shows 
slight  variations  in  the  truth  of  revolving  work.  Used  for  setting 
work  in  lathe  or  on  face  plate. 

Jack,  Hydraulic — Device  for  raising  weight  or  exerting  pressure  by  pump- 
ing oil  or  other  liquids  under  a  piston  or  ram. 

Jack,  Leveling — Small  jacks  (usually  screw  jacks)  for  leveling  and  holding 
work  on  planer  beds  and  similar  places. 

Jack,  Screw — Device  for  elevating  weights  by  means  of  a  screw. 

Jig  Drill — A  device  for  holding  work  while  drilling,  having  bushings 
through  which  the  drill  is  guided  so  that  the  holes  are  correctly  located 
in  the  piece. 

Joggle — A  projecting  pin  or  ridge  on  a  casting,  fitting  into  a  groove. 
Journal — The  supporting  portion  of  a  shaft;  the  part  that  revolves  in  the 
bearing. 

Journeyman — Properly,  one  who  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  his  trade 
through  serving  an  apprenticeship. 

Key  way — A  groove,  usually  square  or  rectangular  in  which  the  key  is 
driven  or  in  which  a  "feather"  slides.  The  groove  in  both  the  shaft 
and  piece  which  is  to  be  fastened  to  it  or  guided  on  it  is  called  a  key- 
way. 

Knurling — The  rolling  of  depressions  of  various  kinds  into  metal  by  the 
use  of  revolving  hardened  steel  wheels  pressed  against  the  work.  The 
design  on  the  knurl  will  be  reproduced  on  the  work.  Generally  used 
to  give  a  rough  holding. 

Land — Space  between  flutes  or  grooves  in  drills,  taps,  reamers  or  other 
tools. 

Lap — Term  applied  to  seams  which  lap  each  other;  to  the  distance  a  valve 
must  move  before  opening  its  port  when  valve  is  central  on  seat;  to 
a  tool  usually  consisting  of  lead,  iron  or  copper  charged  with  abrasive 
for  fine  grinding. 

Lathe,  Engine — The  ordinary  form  or  lathe  with  lead  screws,  power  feed, 
etc. 

Lathe,  Precision — Bench  lathe  made  especially  for  small  and  very  ac- 
curate die,  jig,  or  model  work. 

Lathe,  Pulley — Especially  designed  for  turning  pulleys. 

Lathe,  Turret — A  lathe  having  a  multiple  tool  holder,  or  turret,  which 
revolves  and  takes  the  place  of  tail  or  foot  stock. 

Layout — The  planning  or  marking  out  to  full  size  of  the  work  to  be  done 
on  the  metal  itself. 

Levers — Arms  pivoted  or  bearing  on  points  called  fulcrums. 

Liner — A  piece  for  separating  pieces  a  desired  distance;  also  called  shim. 

Link — A  device  used  on  machines  for  transmitting  motion. 

Lips — The  cutting  edge  of  tools. 
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Lubricant — Anything  used  to  diminish  friction-oils,  greases,  graphites. 

Lug — A  projection  of  irregular  shape  as  from  a  casting. 

Machine  Tool — The  name  given  to  machines  which  can  reproduce  them- 
selves, such  as  the  lathe-milling  machine,  etc.  No  other  class  of 
machines  can  be  used  tc  produce  eth**  machines:  therefore  machine 
tools  are  known  as  the  "master  tools  of  industry." 

Malleable — Capable  of  being  hammered  or  rolled  out  without  breaking  or 
cracking. 

Mandrel — Shafts  or  bars  for  holding  work  to  be  machined. 
Manifold — Usually  a  casting  or  connection  containing  several  branches  or 
parts. 

Metallurgy — The  science  of  separating  metals  from  ores  by  smelting. 
Mill — To  cut  with  rotating  toothed  cutters. 

Milling  Machine,  Universal — A  machine  which  has  work  table  and  feeds 
so  arranged  that  all  classes  of  plane,  circular,  helical,  index,  or  other 
milling  may  be  done. 

Millwright — One  who  installs  completed  machines,  puts  up  shafting  ^nd 
the  like. 

Miter — A  bevel  of  45  degrees. 

Neck — A  square  groove  cut  on  a  shaft,  generally  by  a  shoulder. 
Necking  Tool — Tool  for  turning  a  groove  or  necking  a  piece  of  work. 
Offset — The  bend,  right  or  left,  given  to  a  toolholder. 
Ogee — Name  given  to  a  finished  or  beading  consisting  of  a  reverse  curve. 
Oval — Continuously  curved  but  not  circular. 
Over-All — The  total  dimension  of  a  shaft  or  machine. 
Overhaul — To  take  apart,  inspect,  repair  and  reassemble. 
Overtime — Time  spent  in  working  beyond  specified  hours. 
Pack  Harden — To  carbonize  or  case-harden,  giving  a  hard  outer  surface 
to  mild  steel. 

Pattern — The  model  (usually  wood)  from  which  metal  castings  are 
produced. 

Pawl — A  hinged  piece  which  engages  teeth  in  a  gear,  rack  or  ratchet,  for 
moving  it  or  for  arresting  its  motion.  Sometimes  used  to  designate  a 
piece  such  as  a  reversing  dog  on  planer  or  milling  machine. 

Peen — The  small  end  of  the  head  of  a  hammer. 

Dickle — Solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  used  for  cleaning  iron  castings. 
Softens  scale  and  removes  sand.    Nitric  acid  is  used  for  brass. 

Piecework — Work  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate  for  so  many  properly  com- 
pleted pieces. 

Pillow  Blocks — Low  shaft  bearings  resting  on  foundations,  on  floors  or 
other  supports. 

Pilot — A  projecting  part  entering  a  hole,  serving  to  align  the  cutter 
following. 

Pin,  Collar — A  collar  pin  which  is  driven  tight  into  a  machine  frame  oi 
member  and  adapted  to  carry  a  roll,  gear,  or  other  part  at  the  outei 
end.    It  differs  from  the  collar  stud  in  not  having  a  thread  at  the 
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inner  end.  When  drilled  through  the  end  for  a  cotter  pin  it  is  known 
as  a  fulcrum  pin. 

Pinion — The  smaller  gear  of  a  pair,  regardless  of  size. 

Pitman — A  connecting  rod;  term  used  more  commonly  in  connection  with 

agricultural  implements. 
Planer —  A  machine  for  producing  plane  surface  on  metals.    The  work  is 

held  on  table  or  platen  which  runs  back  and  forth  under  the  tool, 

which  is  stationary. 

Platen — Name  often  given  to  the  table  of  the  planer  of  milling  machine. 
Presss  Forging — Forging  metal  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure  between 
formers  and  dies. 

Profiling  Machine — A  milling  machine  in  which  the  cutter  can  be  made  to 

follow  outline  or  pattern  in  shaping  small  parts  of  machines. 
Protractor ,  Bevel — Graduated  semicircular  protractor  having  pivoted  arm 

for  measuring  off  angles. 
Pulley ,  Idler — A  pulley  running  loose  on  a  shaft  and  driving  on  machinery 

merely  guiding  the  belt. 
Pulley,  Loose — Pulley  running  loosely  on  shaft  doing  no  work. 
Punching — A  piece  cut  out  of  sheet  stock  by  punch  and  die;  the  same  as 

blank. 

Quadrant — A  segment  of  a  circle.    The  swinging  plate  carrying  the  change 

gears  in  the  feed  train  at  the  end  of  the  lathe. 
Quenching — The  dipping  of  heated  steel  into  water,  oil,  etc.  to  give 

hardness. 

Quick  Return — A  mechanism  employed  in  various  machines  to  give  a 
table,  ram,  or  other  member  a  rapid  movement  during  the  return  of 
non-cutting  stroke. 

Quill — A  hollow  shaft  or  spindle,  such  as  the  shaft  carrying  the  back  gears 
of  a  lathe. 

Rack — A  strip  cut  with  teeth  so  that  gear  can  mesh  with  it  to  convert 

rotary  into  reciprocating  motion  or  vice  versa. 
Radial — Extending  outward  from  the  center. 
Rake — The  amount  of  set  on  a  cutting  tool. 

Ratchet  Drill — Device  for  turning  a  drill  when  the  handle  cannot  make  a 

complete  revolution. 
Reamer — A  tool  to  enlarge  a  hole  already  existing,  whether  a  cast  or  cored 

hole  or  one  made  by  a  drill  or  boring  bar.    Reamers  are  of  many 

kinds  and  shapes. 
Recess — A  groove  below  the  surface  of  the  work. 
Rib — A  flange  strengthening  an  otherwise  weak  place  in  a  casting. 
Rivet — A  pin  for  holding  two  or  more  plates  or  pieces  together  .    A  head 

is  formed  on  one  end  when  made;  the  other  end  is  upset  after  the 

rivet  is  put  in  place  and  draws  the  riveted  members  close  together. 
Roasting — The  treatment  of  ores  to  drive  off  gases. 
Rotate — To  turn,  or  cause  to  turn,  as  on  an  axis. 

Rule,  Hook — Rule  with  a  hook  on  the  end  for  measuring  through  pulley 
holes  and  in  similar  places. 
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Run — A  term  applied  to  drilling  when  the  drill  leaves  the  proper  path. 
Sac — A  depression,  usually  in  the  middle. 

Sand  Blast — Device  for  blowing  sand  by  compressed  air  through  a  hose  ar 

desired.    Used  to  clean  castings,  stonework,  etc. 
Saw,  Hack — Close-toothed  saw  for  cutting  metal.    Saws  are  held  in  a 

hand  frame  or  in  power-driven  machines. 
Scain — The  outside  (hard)  coating  of  a  casting.    A  ruler  used  in  the 

machine  shop. 

Screw  Plates — Holder  for  dies  cutting  threads  on  bolts  or  screws. 
Screw,  Thumb — A  screw  with  a  winged  or  knurled  head  which  may  be 
operated  by  hand  when  a  quick  and  light  clamping  effect  is  desired. 
Scriper — A  scratch  awl  for  making  lines  on  metal  surfaces. 
Shackle — A  connecting  link  fastening  parts  together. 

Shaft,  Line — The  shafting  driving  the  machinery  of  a  shop  or  section  of 

a  shop  by  means  of  pulleys  and  belts. 
Shank — The  part  of  tool  by  which  it  is  held  in  a  handle  or  socket. 
Shaper — A  machine  in  which  the  work  is  held  on  table  while  the  tool, 

held  by  a  tool  post  on  the  moving  ram,  moves  across  it. 
Shears — Tools  for  cutting  metals  between  two  blades. 

Shin — A  liner  or  piece  to  place  between  surfaces  to  secure  proper  adjust- 
ment. 

Shoulder — That  portion  of  a  shaft  where  a  sudden  increase  of  diameter 
occurs. 

Shroud — A  flange  cast  against  the  ends  of  gear  wheel  teeth  to  increase 
their  strength. 

Skew — Oblique;  not  at  90  degrees.    Work  out  of  square. 
Skin — Scale;  the  thin  hard  film  on  the  surface  of  castings. 
Slack — Looseness  of  parts  to  be  overcome  before  applied  power  becomes 
effective. 

Sledge — A  long-handled  heavy  hammer. 

Spindle — A  rotating  rod  or  arbor,  either  hollow  or  solid. 

Spieling — The  forming  of  sheet  metal  by  rolling  it  against  forms.  Lathes 

are  made  especially  for  this  work. 
Split  Nut — Nut  split  lengthwise  so  as  to  open  for  quick  adjustment. 
Spot  or  Spotting — Spotting  is  making  a  spot  or  surface  for  a  locating  point 

or  lay  out  form. 

Spring,  Helical — A  spring  coiled  lengthwise  of  its  axis  like  a  screw  thread. 

Often  incorrectly  called  a  spiral  spring. 
Spring,  Leaf — A  built-up  spring  made  of  flat  stock  like  a  carriage  spring  or 

locomotive  driving  spring. 
Square,  Combination — A  tool  combining  square,  level,  and  protractor  in 

one. 

Square,  Try — Small  square  for  testing  work  as  to  its  being  at  right  angles. 
Stagger — To  arrange  cutters  in  an  uneven  line. 

Steel  Alloys — Special  steels  for  special  purposes  in  which  certain  ingredi- 
ents are  used  such  as  manganese,  nickel,  tungsten,  chromium  and 
vanadium,  etc. 
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Steel,  High-Speed — A  name  given  to  steels  which  do  not  lose  their  hard- 
ness by  being  heated  under  high-speed  cuts. 

Sump — The  depression  in  an  automobile  crankcase  into  which  the  oil 
drains. 

Sweat — To  coat  with  solder  the  surface  to  be  joined,  then  to  cause  the 

surfaces  to  adhere  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Swivel — A  coupling  device  that  permits  either  half  of  a  mechanism  to 

rotate  independently. 
Tang — The  shank  of  a  cutting  tool.    Usually  the  part  of  a  file  driven  into 

the  handle. 

Tap — Hardened  and  tempered  steel  tool  for  cutting  internal  threads. 
Taper — A  gradual  and  uniform  decrease  in  size. 

Tapping  Machine — Machine  for  cutting  threads  with  taps  (tapping)  in 

nuts  or  other  holes. 
Tempering — The  treatment  of  steel  to  bring  it  to  the  hardness  necessary. 
Template — A  pattern,  guide,  or  model  by  which  work  is  marked  out,  or  !ts 

accuracy  checked. 
Thimble — A  short  metal  tube  to  slip  over  or  about  something. 
Threading — The  cutting  of  screw  threads  either  external  or  internal. 
Throw — The  amount  of  eccentricity  as  in  the  crank-shaft  of  an  engine; 

length  of  stroke. 
Toggle — A  double  joint  having  a  central  hinge  like  an  elbow. 
Tolerance — The  amount  that  a  given  dimension  of  a  machine  part  can 

vary. 

Tool,  Diamond — Black  diamond  set  in  metal  for  truing  emery  or  other 

abrasive  wheels.    Also  used  for  cutting  metal.  • 
Tool,  Knurling — Tool  for  roughing  or  checking  the  outside  of  turned  work 

so  that  it  can  be  readily  grasped  by  hand. 
Tool,  Steel — Any  of  the  carbon  or  high  speed  steels  suitable  for  use  as 

cutters. 

Tracing — Usually  the  linen  paper  on  which  a  drawing  has  been  made  for 
blue-printing. 

Train — An  arrangement  of  gears  meshed  together  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting power. 

Tripper — A  mechanism  or  part  that  suddenly  releases  another  part. 
Tumbler  Gear — An  intermediate  gear  in  a  train  of  gears  used  to  reverse 
the  direction. 

Turnbuckle — A  form  of  coupling  threaded  so  as  to  regulate  tension  in  the 

rods  which  it  connects. 
Upset — To  shorten  or  thicken  metal  by  hammering  on  end. 
Vise — A  contrivance  for  holding  a  piece  of  metal  while  it  is  being  worked 

on. 

Wear  and  Tear — Depreciation  in  value  due  to  use. 

Web — A  thin  plate  connecting  two  parts  of  a  casting — forging,  etc. 

Welding — Uniting  by  fusion. 

Wrench — A  tool  exerting  a  twisting  strain,  as  in  tightening  a  nut. 
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TRADE  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

American  Machinists'  Handbook. 

Machinery  Handbook. 

M echanical  Engineer's  Handbook. 

MAGAZINES 

A merican  M agazine. 
Aviation. 

Domestic  Engineering. 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
Motor. 

Scientific  A  merican. 
American  Machinist. 
Machinery. 
Iron  Age. 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine. 
Popular  Mechanics. 
Popidar  Science. 

A  list  of  pamphlets  which  may  be  helpful  in  English  classes,  correlat- 
ing with  machine  shops. 

Blue  Chip  Steel — Firth-Sterling. 

The  Truth  about  Antifriction  Bearings — Timken. 

Cemented  Tungsten  Carbide  Tools — Carboloy  Co.  Inc. 

Hand  Book  for  Drillers — Cleveland  T.  D.  Co. 

Tool  and  Cutter  Grinding — Norton  Co. 

Sheet  Metal — A  Primer — Central  Alloy  Steel  Co. 

How  to  Sharpen  Tools — Carborundum  Co. 

Machine  Tools  and  Measure  Book — J.  T.  Slocum  Co. 

Sherever  Wheels  and  Shafts  Turn — Timken. 

Engineering  and  Design — S.  K.  F.  Industries  Inc. 

Automobile  Service  Station  Manual — New  Department  Mfg.  Co. 

Gas  Manufactured  and  Natural — American  Gas  Association. 

Belting  vs.  Individual  Drives — Leather  Belting  Exchange. 

The  Story  of  Alloy  Steel — Central  Alloy  Corp. 

Some  other  companies  having  an  interesting  story  to  tell  are:  The 
Geometric  Tool  Co.,  Jones  and  Lampsom  Machine  Co.,  The  Hakelite 
Corporation,  Pratt  &  Whitney,  Corning  Glass  Works,  Reed-Prentiss,  and 
National  Tube  Co. 
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Printing 

ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (BOYS) 
Trade  Terms 

Agate  — A  term  applied  to  type  which  is  5  1-2  points  in  size.  Advertising 
space  in  newspapers  and  magazines  is  usually  sold  by  the  agate  line. 

Alignment — When  different  sizes  of  type  are  so  adjusted  that  their  faces 
all  line  at  the  bottom,  they  are  said  to  be  in  alignment. 

Alley — The  space  between  two  composing  stands. 

Bank — A  sloping  shelf  or  frame  holding  galleys  of  type  or  columns  of 

standing  or  dead  matter. 
Bearers — Strips  of  metal,  bent  at  right  angles,  used  to  lock  in  chases  with 

rule  forms  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rollers  when  crossing  the 

form. 

Bodkin — A  pointed  steel  instrument  in  the  nature  of  an  awl  chiefly  used 

in  correcting  errors  in  type. 
Body  Matter — Composition  in  straight  paragraph  form,  set  with  body 

type. 

Bond — The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  paper  of  hard,  tough  texture,  usually 

made  from  rags;  used  for  stationery  and  business  forms. 
Brass  Ride — Strips  of  brass  in  multiples  of  pica  and  nonpareil  lengths, 
type  high,  with  faces  designed  for  printing  straight  lines  and  borders. 

Brayer — A  small  hand  roller  used  to  ink  forms  which  are  to  be  proved. 

Break  Line — The  last  line  of  a  paragraph  when  containing  blank  space. 

Chase — A  cast  iron  or  steel  frame,  rectangular  in  shape,  within  whielvtype 
forms  are  imposed  and  locked  in  readiness  for  the  press. 

Composing  Rule — A  steel  or  brass  rule  which  is  used  as  an  aid  in  typeset- 
ting. 

Composing  Stick — A  metal  tray  with  three  sides,  one  of  which  is  adjust- 
able, within  which  type  is  set. 

Composition — The  process  of  assembling  type  characters  into  the  combin- 
ation or  form  desired  for  printing. 

Cliapel — An  association  of  workmen  in  a  printing  office. 

Copy — The  written  or  printed  material  that  is  to  be  composed. 

Compose — To  set  up  type. 

Compositor — One  who  sets  type. 

Distribution — Placing  type,  rules,  leads,  furniture,  and  other  material  in 

their  respective  places. 
Drawsheet — The  top  sheet  of  the  tympan  on  a  press. 

Dummy — A  preliminary  layout  of  a  book,  magazine  or  pamphlet,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  page  arrangement,  appearance,  and  gen 
eral  makeup  before  printing. 

Em — The  square  of  a  type  body. 

En — One-half  the  width  of  an  em  body. 
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Family — A  complete  collection  of  all  sizes  and  styles  of  the  same  design  of 
type  as  the  Cheltenham  family,  or  Century  family. 

Feeding — The  process  of  inserting  the  sheets  into  the  press  to  be  printed. 

Flaysheet — The  blank  page  at  the  front  or  back  of  bound  books. 

Font — A  complete  collection  of  one  size  and  style  of  type. 

Form — A  combination  of  type  or  printing  surfaces  which  has  been  com- 
posed ready  for  an  impression. 

Furniture — Blocks  of  wood  or  metal  less  than  type  high,  graduated  in 
pica  lengths  and  widths,  used  for  building  around  type  forms  for 
locking  in  chases. 

Galley — A  metal  receptacle  used  for  type  forms  during  composition  while 

being  tied  up  and  before  distribution. 
Gauge-Pins — Pin  devices  for  insertion  in  the  drawsheet  of  tympan  against 

which  the  sheets  of  paper  are  fed. 
Grippers —  The  metal  fingers  on  the  platen  press  which  hold  the  sheets 

against  the  tympan  to  prevent  pulling  off  by  the  inked  form. 
Ilalf-Tone — A  photo-engraving  having  a  screen-like  surface  made  up  of 

fine  cross  lines,  which  reproduces  pictures  in  their  natural  intensity  of 

tone. 

Impression — A  printed  copy  of  a  type  form  in  a  press. 
Imposing  Stone — The  smooth  surface  of  stone  or  metal  on  which  forms  are 
made  up. 

Justify — To  space  a  line  or  lead  a  column  so  that  it  will  be  the  right  length. 

A  line  too  long  or  too  short  does  not  justify. 
Layout — A  sketch  made  of  a  job  to  be  composed,  including  specifications 

for  arrangement  and  kind  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used. 
Leaders — Type  characters  in  multiples  of  em  sizes  used  for  printing  dotted 

or  intermittent  lines. 
Leads —  Thin  strips  of  type  metal,  less  than  type  high,  used  for  spacing 

between  lines. 

Line — A  unit  of  measurement  used  to  designate  sizes  of  wood  type,  a  line 

being  equal  to  a  pica. 
Live  Matter — Type  matter  or  forms  which  are  being  held  for  further 

printing. 

Lock-Up — The  term  applied  to  a  type  form  locked  up  in  a  press  chase  in 

readiness  for  the  press. 
Make-Ready — The  name  given  to  the  process  of  preparing  the  imposition 

for  printing  on  the  press. 
Makeup — The  process  of  assembling  and  justifying  pages  on  the  stone. 

usually  applied  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Matter — Composed  type. 

Measure — The  width  of  a  page  or  column,  usually  figured  in  pica  ems. 
Nick — The  shallow  grooves  across  the  lower  part  of  the  type  body. 
Nonpareil — A  unit  of  the  point  system  of  measure,  equal  to  six  points  or 

one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 
Offset — The  impression  on  the  back  of  a  printed  sheet,  received  from  an 

inked  tympan  or  from  piling  freshly  printed  sheets  upon  each  other. 
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Overlay — Pieces  of  paper  pasted  on  the  platen,  tympan,  or  cylinder  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  at  a  given  spot. 

Perforating — Punching  small  holes  or  slits  into  a  sheet  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  torn. 

Pica — Unit  of  measure  of  the  point  system,  equal  to  twelve  points  or 

approximately  one-sixth  of  an  inch. 
Pi — A  type  form  or  part  of  a  form  which  has  been  mixed  up  or  confused 

is  called  pi. 

Platen — The  flat  surface  of  a  platen  press  which  received  the  impression. 
Point — The  unit  upon  which  the  printer's  system  of  measurement  is 
based. 

Point  System — The  printer's  system  of  measurement. 

Pressboard — Hard  smooth  cardboard  used  where  a  solid  packing  is  need- 
ed in  the  tympan  of  the  platen  press. 

Proof  Marks — Marks  or  symbols  used  to  designate  corrections  to  be  made 
in  a  proof. 

Proof — The  impression  of  a  type  form  taken  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 

and  correcting  the  job  before  being  printed. 
Proof  Planer — A  solid  wooden  block  with  a  felt  covered  surface  used  to 

press  the  paper  against  the  type  while  taking  a  proof. 
Proof  Press — A  small  press,  either  hand  or  automatic,  upon  which  type 

forms  may  be  proofed  without  locking  in  a  chase. 
Quads — Type   bodies,   less  than   type  high,   cast   in   multiples   of  em 

lengths,  used  for  spacing  out  lines  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  and  for 

indentions. 

Quoin — Metal  locking  device  used  for  locking  forms  into  chase. 

Quoin  Key — The  key  or  device  which  fits  into  and  turns  the  quoins  for 

locking  or  unlocking. 
Racks — Receptacles  for  holding  cases  of  type,  galleys,  etc. 
Ream — A  package  of  flat  paper  containing  500  sheets. 
Reducer — The  name  given  to  liquids  and  pastes  used  to  lessen  the  amount 

of  tack  in  inks. 

Register — A  type  form  is  said  to  register  when  all  the  component  parts 
print  exactly  in  the  proper  position  of  a  sheet. 

Reglet — Thin  strips  of  wood  in  pica  and  nonpareil  thickness,  less  than  type 
high,  used  for  locking  of  forms  and  as  substitutes  for  slugs  in  compo- 
sition. 

Reprint — Copy  made  up  of  printed  matter. 
Revise — A  proof  of  corrected  matter. 

Roller — A  cylinder  made  usually  of  a  composition  of  glue  and  molasses, 
for  inking  type. 

Roller  Trucks — The  round  piece  of  metal  at  the  ends  of  press  rollers 
upon  which  they  bear  while  travelling  in  the  press. 

Routing — The  cutting  away  of  any  part  of  a  printing  plate  which  is  not 
desired  for  printing. 

Rules — Brass  strips  bearing  either  one  or  two  lines  on  their  faces. 

Run — Frequentlv  used  for  either  "print"  or  "set". 
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Running  Head  or  Title. — The  title  of  the  book  or  chapter  at  the  heads  of 

pages. 

Scoring — The  process  of  grooving  heavy  paper  or  cardboard  with  a  plane 
rule  upon  the  press  by  a  heavy  uninked  impression  for  the  purpose  of 
folding 

Script — Type  fashioned  after  handwriting  with  each  letter  joining  those  on 
either  side. 

Series — A  complete  collection  of  all  sizes  of  one  style  and  design  of  type, 

such  as  all  the  sizes  of  Century. 
Serif — The  short  crosslines  at  the  ends  of  unconnected  elements  of  letters. 
Set — To  compose  type.    Used  by  type  founders  to  designate  what  printers 

ordinarily  call  the  "width"  of  a  type  body. 
Sheetwise — A  term  applied  to  presswork  where  a  sheet  is  turned  and  both 

sides  are  printed  with  unlike  forms. 
Side  Notes — Marginal  notes  as  distinguished  from  foot-notes. 
Signature— -The  letter  or  number  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page 

on  a  sheet,  to  identify  that  sheet  or  guide  the  binder. 
Slugs — Strips  of  type  metal  less  than  type  high  and  five  or  more  points  in 

thickness,  used  for  side  spacing  and  filling  in  blank  space  in  forms. 
Slurring — A  defective  impression,  having  a  smooched  appearance. 
Sorts — The  name  given  to  spaces  and  quads  and  extra  type  characters  not 

included  in  a  regular  font  of  type. 
Spaces — Type  bodies  less  than  type  high  which  are  subdivisions  of  the  em 

quad,  used  for  spacing  between  words  and  for  justification  of  lines. 
Splicing — The  process  of  joining  two  or  more  leads  or  slugs  together  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  a  length  equal  to  their  total. 
Stand — The  frame  on  which  the  cases  are  placed. 
Stick — Short  for  composing  stick. 

Tabular  Composition — Composition  of  blanks  or  forms  containing  ruled 

columns  or  other  intricate  ruled  sections. 
Tack — The  heavy  body  of  a  printing  ink,  due  to  a  stiff  varnish. 
Stone — The  slab  or  table  of  stone  or  metal  on  which  forms  are  imposed. 
Thin  Spaces — Spaces  less  than  five  em  spaces  used  for  letter  spacing  and 

other  fine  work.    Copper  and  brass  spaces  one-half  and  one  point  in 

thickness  are  commonly  used. 
Throw-Off — The  lever  or  device  on  platen  presses  used  to  prevent  an 

impression. 

Take — That  part  of  copy  which  a  compositor  'takes'  at  one  time. 
Text — The  type  used  in  the  body  of  a  book. 

Tint^An  ink  which  has  been  lightened  with  white  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing the  color. 

Tint-Blocks — Blocks  or  surfaces  used  for  printing  backgrounds. 
Trim — To  even  the  edges  of  a  pile  of  sheets  by  use  of  the  paper-cutter. 
Tweezers — Pinchers  used  in  removing  type  characters  while  making  cor- 
rections in  a  form. 

Tympan — The  sheets  of  paper  which  are  clamped  to  the  platen  of  the 
press,  somtimes  called  packing. 
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Type-high — The  height  of  type  and  other  printing  materials  from  the 
foot  to  the  face.  It  Is  approximately  eleven-twelfths  of  an  inch,  or 
more  exactly  .918  of  an  inch. 

Typography — The  art  of  setting  or  arranging  type  into  desired  groups  for 
printing. 

Type  Planer — A  solid  wooden  block  with  a  smooth  surface  used  to  even 
type  in  the  forms  before  locking  in  chase. 

Typographic  Design — The  term  applied  to  the  architecture  of  arrange- 
ment of  type  materials  into  forms  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art 
and  design. 

Underlay — The  process  of  equalizing  the  impression  on  the  press  by  means 

of  inserting  spots  of  paper  beneath  the  type  form. 
Vignette — A  halftone  cut  whose  lines  fade  away  until  they  vanish  on  the 

surface  of  the  paper. 
Watermark — A  trade-mark  or  design  pressed  into  some  grades  of  paper 

during  manufacture.    The  paper  is  thinner  at  this  place  as  can  be 

seen  by  holding  the  paper  to  the  light. 
Wood  Type — Type  made  of  end-grain  wood  in  large  sizes  to  avoid  exces- 
sive weight  of  metal  type. 
Work-and-Turn — The  term  applied  to  turning  sheets  and  printing  on  both 

side  with  the  same  form. 
Zinc  Etching — A  cut  made  by  etching  a  zinc  plate  with  acid,  usually  used 

for  solid  line  reproduction. 
Wrong  Font — Any  letter  in  printed  matter  which  is  not  of  the  same  size 

or  face  as  the  balance  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  found. 

TRADE  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Vocational  Printing — Ralph  W.  Polk. 
Printing  for  School  and  Shop — Frank  S.  Henry. 
Printing  Occupations — C.  W.  Hague. 

The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Design — E.  A.  Batchelder. 
The  School  Print  Shop — Katherine  M.  Stilwell. 
The  American  Manual  of  Presswork — Oswald  Publishing  Co. 
Making  Ready  on  Platen  Presses — The  American  Printer. 

(These  books  may  be  obtained  from  The  American  Type  Founders  Co.) 

TRADE  MAGAZINES 

The  Inland  Printer — The  Inland  Printer  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  American  Printer. 

The  New  England  Printer — 272  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Printing",   (News,  Management,  Marketing,  Craftsmanship),  Walden 
Sons  &  Mott.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  TRADE 

American  Handbook  of  Printing. 

Correct  Composition — De  Vinne. 

Making  Ready  on  Platen  Presses. 

Modern  Book  Composition — De  Vinne. 

Paper,  Manufacture  of — R.  W.  Sindall. 

Practical  Typography — George  E.  McClellan. 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  for  Schools — Manual  Arts  Press. 

Printing  for  Profit — Charles  Francis  Press. 

Title  Pages — De  Vinne. 

Type  Designs  in  Color. 
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Sheet  Metal  Work 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Trade  Terms 

Cornice  Work 
Arch — The  curved  top  of  an  opening  in  a  wall. 

Architrave — The  lower  section  of  the  entablature.    The  foot  mould. 
Baluster — A  small  column  or  single  unit  of  a  balustrade. 
Balustrade — A  row  of  balusters  set  on  a  bottom  rail  and  supporting  a 
top  rail. 

Base — The  bottom  or  foot  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 
Bracket — An  ornament  of  the  cornice. 
Capital — The  top  or  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 
Column — A  vertical  round  shaft  designed  to  support  an  entablature. 
Cornice — A  molded  projection  which  crowns  and  finishes  the  wall  of  a 
building. 

Dentil — A  cornice  ornament  smaller  than  a  modillion,  with  plain  rectangu- 
lar face  and  sides.    Dentils  are  never  used  singly  but  in  courses. 

Drip — A  downard  projecting  member  in  a  cornice,  used  to  throw  the  water 
from  the  other  parts. 

Entablature — A  supporting  wall  or  colonade  consisting  of  three  parts:  the 
cornice,  the  frieze,  and  the  architrave. 

Fascia — A  plain  band  or  surface  below  a  molding. 

Fillet — A  narrow  plain  member  of  a  molding  used  to  separate  the  different 
forms. 

Finial — An  ornament  variously  designed,  placed  at  the  apex  of  a  pediment, 

gable,  spire  or  roof. 
Frieze — The  middle  section  of  the  entablature. 

Gable — The  vertical  triangular  end  of  a  buildng  from  the  cornice  or  eaves 
to  the  ridge. 

Head  Block — A  large  bracket  placed  at  each  end  of  a  cornice,  projecting 

sufficiently  to  receive  all  its  moldings  against  its  side,  thus  forming 

a  finish  to  the  end  of  the  cornice. 
Incised  Work — A  form  of  ornamentation  sunk  into  a  plain  surface,  usually 

in  the  shape  of  scrolls,  as  in  the  side  of  a  bracket. 
Miter — A  joint  at  any  angle  between  two  pieces  of  the  molding  having  the 

same  profile. 

Molding — An  assemblage  of  forms  projecting  beyong  the  wall,  column, 

or  surface  to  which  it  is  affixed. 
Modillions — Cornice  ornaments  which  differ  from  brackets  only  in  general 

shape.    A  modillion  has  more  projection  than  depth. 
Molding,  Crown — The  upper  molding  of  a  cornice. 
Molding,  Raked — An  inclined  molding. 
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Panel — A  sunken  or  raised  compartment  having  molded  edges  forming  a 

frame,  used  to  ornament  plain  surfaces. 
Pedestal— h  structure  designed  to  support  a  statue,  monument,  vase,  or 

other  object. 

Pediment — A  triangular  or  segmental  ornament  facing  over  a  portico, 
door  or  window. 

Pilaster — A  vertical  square  shaft  usually  set  in  a  wall  and  projecting 

one  fourth  its  width. 
Pinnacle — A  slender  turret  elevated  above  the  building. 
Plane eer — The  under  side  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  cornice. 
Return — A  part  of  a  molding  running  at  right  angles  to  the  plan. 
Soffit — The  under  side  of  a  projecting  molding. 
Stay — The  shape  or  profile  of  a  molding  cut  in  sheet  metal. 
Stile — The  margin  or  space  outside  the  panel  made  equal  all  around. 
Volute — A  spiral  scroll  used  to  ornament  the  corners  of  a  capital. 

Roofing 

Butt — An  intersection  of  short  seams  in  metal  roofing. 

Cant  Strip — A  metal  lined  incline  placed  behind  roof  bulkheads  to  shed 

water  to  leader  outlets. 
Cleat — A  metal  strip  for  fastening  roofing  sheets  without  driving  nails 

through  the  sheets,  thus  allowing  for  expansion  and  contraction  of 

the  metal. 

Conductor — A  round,  square  or  rectangular  pipe  connected  to  a  root 
gutter  to  conduct  drainage  to  the  ground. 

Conductor,  Corrugated — A  roof  gutter  drainage  discharge  pipe  of  corru- 
gated sheet  metal. 

Conductor  Head — A  receiver  of  ornamental  construction. 

Conductor  Hook — A  heavy  metal  fastener  for  attaching  a  leader  or  con- 
ductor to  a  wall. 

Conductor  Strap — An  ornamental  clamp  placed  over  the  conductor  hook 
to  hide  it  from  view. 

Culvert,  Corrugated — A  corrugated  sheet  iron  waterway  or  drain. 

Cut-ofi. — A  "Y"  shaped  fitting  provided  with  a  damper  for  the  control  oi 
drainge  to  cistern  or  a  sewer  as  desired. 

Expansion  Joint — A  flexible  joint  in  a  gutter  or  a  roof  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  metal. 

Flange,  Roof — A  ring  of  sheet  lead  or  copper  to  fit  around  a  soil  pipe,  vent 
pipe,  stack  or  flagpole  passing  through  a  roof. 

Flashing,  Base — A  lower  metal  strip  fastened  to  the  roof,  making  a  water- 
tight connection  around  skylights,  pent  houses  and  walls. 

Flashing,  Cap — A  metal  strip  overlapping  the  base  flashing,  inserted  into 
a  brick  or  stone  joint,  a  reglet,  or  under  the  shingles,  clap-boards, 
slate,  or  other  roof  covering. 

Flashing,  Curb — The  metal  protection  around  a  skylight  or  curb  project- 
ing above  the  roof  line. 
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flashing,  Shingle — A  watertight  metal  protection  for  steep  roofs,  adjoining 

parapet  walls  or  chimneys. 
Flashing,  Step — A  watertight  metal  protection  for  a  wall. 
Goose  Neck— A  short  pipe  (usually  formed  like  a  goose's  neck)  forming 

a  connection  between  the  glitter  and  the  conductor  pipe. 
Gutter,  Box  Lined — A  roof  drainage  channel,  sheathed  and  lined  with 

metal. 

Gutter,  Eave — A  channel  for  drainage  of  a  pitched  roof,  set  at  its  lowest 
extremity. 

Gutter,  Roof — A  drainage  channel  set  upon  a  roof  above  its  eaves  or  out- 
side the  wall  line. 

Reglet — A  groove  molded  in  terra  cotta  or  cut  in  stone  work  to  receive 
the  cap  flashing. 

Ridge  Roll,  Corrugated — A  coping  of  corrugated  metal  set  at  the  top  or 
ridge  of  roof. 

Roof,  Deck — An  upper  roof  level  surmounting  a  mansard  roof. 
Roof,  Mansard — A  roof  having  two  slopes  on  all  sides. 
Roofing,  Corrugated  Iron — Corrugated  galvanized  iron  sheets  for  roof 
covering. 

Roofing,  Flat  Seam — Roofing  laid  with  flat  locks  which  are  first  cleated, 

locked,  closed  and  soldered. 
Roofing,  Standing  Seam — A  roofing  laid  with  seams  extended  vertically 

from  the  roof. 

Saddle  in  Roofing — A  metal  lined  incline  placed  behind  chimneys  to  shed 
the  water  to  either  side  and  prevent  forming  of  snow  pockets. 

Strainer — A  wire  mesh  strainer  used  to  prevent  clogging  of  gutter  outlets 
with  leaves,  birds'  nests,  etc. 

Window,  Dormer — A  vertical  window  set  in  a  sloping  roof. 

Window,  Eyebrow  Dormer — A  small  window  having  a  curved  upper  out- 
line, set  on  a  sloping  roof. 

Skylights 

Bar,  Common — Any  skylight  bar  which  runs  from  curb  to  ridge  at  right 

angles  to  the  curb  and  ridge. 
Bar,  Cross — A  bar  used  when  two  lights  of  glass  are  required  to  span  the 

distance  from  the  curb  to  the  ridge. 
Bar,  Hip — The  corner  bar  of  a  hipped  skylight  running  from  each  of  the 

four  corners  of  the  curb  to  the  ridge  on  an  external  or  outside  angle. 
Bar,  Jack — A  bar  which  runs  from  the  curb  at  right  angles  and  intersects 

the  hip  bar  obliquely. 
Bar,  Ridge — The  frame  work  at  the  ridge  of  the  skylight. 
Bar,  Valley — The  corner  bar  of  a  pitched  skylight  on  an  internal  or  inside 

angle. 

Cap — A  finish  between  skylight  glass  and  bar  employed  to  protect  the  put- 
ty from  rain  and  sun. 
Cap  Cleat — A  metal  strip  for  securing  the  cap  to  the  bar. 
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Condensation  Holes — Small  holes  punched  in  skylight  glass  and  bar  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  putty  from  rain  and  sun. 

Core  Plate — A  central  re-enforcement  of  a  skylight  bar,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  skylights. 

Curb — The  base  or  lower  frame  of  a  skylight,  resting  upon  the  roof  frame. 

Louvres — Sloping  slats  set  under  skylight  or  at  opening  of  ventilation  pipes 
to  keep  the  rain  water  out  and  to  provide  ventilation. 

Rabbet — The  place  where  the  glass  rests  either  on  the  curb,  bar  or  ridge. 

Sash,  Movable  or  Operated — A  framework  of  glass  set  under  a  skylight  to 
provide  for  light  and  ventilation. 

Skylight — A  type  of  window  built  into  a  roof,  ceiling,  or  ship's  deck  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  ventilation. 

Skylight,  Double  Pitched — A  skylight  having  a  slope  in  two  directions 
from  its  ridge. 

Skylight,  Flat — A  skylight  built  on  a  pitched  roof,  following  the  pitch  of 
the  roof. 

Skylight,  Hipped — A  skylight  with  four  sloping  sides. 

Skylight,  Saw  Tooth — A  combination  of  flat  skylights  placed  at  an  angle  to 

the  roof,  forming  a  series  of  teeth  as  in  a  saw. 
Skylight,  Turret  or  Monitor — A  hipped  skylight  over  movable  sash  or 

louvres. 
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Woodworking 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Trade  Terms 
Cabinet  Making 
Beds 

Bed  Foot — Foot  end  of  bed. 

Bed  Head — Head  end  of  bed. 

Bottom  rail — Bottom  piece  of  framework. 

Bow  End — Curved  ends,  fastened  to  and  forming  part  of  bed  foot. 
Bow  End  Top  and  Bottom  Rails — See  above  definition  of  rails. 
Panels  {Head  and  Foot) — Usually  of  plywood  fastened  to  framework  td 
form  bed. 

Posts — Supporting  pieces,  usually  forming  part  of  framework. 
Side  Rail — Piece  forming  side  of  bed. 

Side  Rail  Strip — Piece  fastened  to  side  rail  to  support  slats. 

SldiS — Pieces  running  actoss  bed  resting  on  side  rail  strip  to  support 

springs.     (Latter  sometimes  supported  on  side  rails.) 
Top  Rail — Top  piece  of  framework. 

Chairs 

Arm — Arm  rest  extending  forward  from  back  post. 

Arm  Stump — Piece  supporting  front  of  arm  from  side  rail  or  seat.  (Some- 
times front  post  continues  to  arm.) 

Back  Post — Back  leg  extending  up  to  top  back  rail. 

Back  Rail — Piece  connecting  back  posts  and  supporting  seat. 

Back  Stretcher — Piece  connecting  back  posts  between  floor  and  seat. 

Banister — Back  piece  from  bottom  back  rail  to  top  back  rail. 

Bottom  Back  Rail — Lower  piece  connecting  back  posts  and  supporting  ban- 
ister, back  slat,  or  spindles. 

Center  Back  Rail — Piece  connecting  back  posts  at  center  of  back. 

Center  Stretcher — Piece  connecting  side  stretchers. 

Corner  Block — Triangular  piece  glued  and  screwed  in  each  corner  foi 
strength. 

Front  Post — Front  leg  extending  to  the  seat  or  occasionally  to  the  arm. 

Front  Rail — Piece  connecting  front  legs  and  supporting  seat. 

Front  Stretcher — Piece  connecting  front  legs  between  floor  and  seat. 

Runner — Curved  piece  connecting  front  and  back  posts  at  floor  for  rocking. 

Seat  — Solid  wood,  upholstered  panel  01  caned  frame. 

Seat  Frame  Rails — Strips  making  up  frame  for  cane  or  slip  seat. 
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Side  Rail — Piece  connecting  back  post  and  front  leg  and  supporting  seat. 
Side  Stretcher — Piece  connecting  front  legs  and  back  posts  between  floor 
and  seat. 

Slip  Seat — Upholstered  frame  used  as  seat. 

Spindles — Small  turnings  used  in  the  back  between  top  and  bottom  rails. 

Top  Back  Rail — Top  piece  connecting  the  two  back  posts. 

Back  Bar  Frame  or  Partition  Rails — Pieces  fastened  between  back  posts 
horizontally  to  strengthen  case. 

Back  Posts — Corner  pieces  supporting  back  of  case,  occasionally  orna- 
mented. 

Base  Rail  or  Apron — Piece  forming  part  of  front,  placed  between  posts 
below  bottom  of  partition  rail  on  dressers,  vanities,  etc. 

Button  Cup — Small  wooden  cup,  sometimes  placed  in  top  drawer,  usually 
to  receive  pins,  etc. 

Button  Cup  Slide — Piece  to  support  cup. 

Case  Back — Piece  forming  back  of  case,  one  piece  or  three  ply. 

Center  Drawer  Guides — Pieces  run  from  front  to  back  of  case  under  cen- 

ter  of  drawers  to  guide  drawers. 
Cross  Rail — Pieces  running  from  front  to  back  bar  rails,  sometimes 

grooved  to  support  dust  bottom  and  usually  for  drawers  to  slide  on. 
Drawer  Bottom — Piece  forming  bottom  of  drawer,  usually  thin  stock 

*4  inch,  either  one  piece  or  plywood. 
Drawer  Division — Pieces  running  from  front  to  back  of  drawers,  grooved 

to  support  drawer  bottoms  and  fastened  to  front  and  back  of  drawer. 
Drawer  Sides — Pieces  forming  sides  of  drawer. 

Dust  Bottom — Piece  placed  between  drawers  usually  single  or  3-ply  veneer. 
End — Piece  forming  end  of  case  and  grooved  into  posts,  usually  plywood 

of  varying  thicknesses. 
Front — Pieces  forming  fronts  of  drawers  either  solid  or  veneer  stock. 
Front  Bar  Frame  or  Partition  Rails — Pieces  dividing  drawers  horizontally, 

fastened  between  front  posts. 
Front  Posts — Corner  pieces  to  support  case. 

Glue  Blocks — Supporting  pieces  used  for  sake  of  strength,  glued  and  some- 
times nailed  or  screwed  into  place. 

Fist  Blocks — Pieces  glued  to  bottom  part  of  posts  to  allow  for  turning  or 
other  ornamentation. 

Side  Drawer  Guides — Pieces  running  from  front  to  back  posts  to  guide 
drawers. 

Top — Top  of  case,  of  solid  wood,  or  3-  or  5-ply  veneer,  occasionally  rimmed 

with  wood  of  same  nature  as  face  veneer. 
Tray  Bottom — Piece  forming  bottom  of  button  tray. 
Tray  End — Piece  forming  ends  of  button  tray. 
Tray  Front— Piece  either  solid  or  plywood  forming  front  of  tray. 
Tray  Side — Side  forming  tray  in  which  button  cup  is  placed. 
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Chifforette 
{Same  parts  as  in  dresser  base  except  following) 

Door — Solid  or  plywood  piece,  or  framed. 

Door  Filler — Piece  placed  in  a  vertical  position  next  to  the  post  to  allow 

drawer  and  tray  to  pass  open  door. 
Door  Panel — Solid  or  plywood  panel  grooved  into  stiles  and  rails  to  form 

door. 

Door  Rail — Piece  forming  top  and  bottom  of  door,  fastened  to  door  stiles. 
Door  Stiles — Vertical  pieces  forming  sides  of  door. 

Chifforobe 

(Same  parts  as  in  dresser  base  except  following) 

Base — Piece  on  which  standard  rests  usually  runs  full  length  of  top. 
Cupboard  Bottom — Piece  forming  bottom  of  cupboard. 
Dresser  Toilet — Framework  and  necessary  support  to  hold  mirrors. 
Mirror  Back — Thin  piece  either  ply  wood  or  heavy  paper  to  cover  back  of 

mirror  and  fastened  to  mirror  frame. 
Partition — Piece  dividing  chifforobe  or  other  piece  into  two  parts,  usually 
running  from  top  to  bottom  and  front  to  back  of  case,  solid  or  plywood. 
Standard — Pieces  suporting  mirror  frame. 

Swing  Bottom  Rail — Bottom  piece  of  mirror  frame,  swing  style. 
Swing  Top  Rail — Piece  forming  top  of  mirror  frame. 
Toilet  Bottom  Rail — Piece  dividing  standards. 

Tables 

Bearers — Little  srips  of  wood  laid  under  drawer  frame  on  which  frame 
rest. 

Brackets — Piece,  sometimes  decorative,  dowelled  into  bottom  of  frame  and 
post  for  further  strength.    Generally  triangular  in  form. 

Center  Partition — Upright  piece  used  to  divide  two  drawers  besides  each 
other. 

Drawer  Bottom — Piece  grooved  into  drawer  sides  and  front,  but  not 
grooved  in  back. 

Drawer  Frame — Similar  to  top  frame,  but  dowelled  into  posts  at  even- 
intersection  and  used  as  base  for  drawer  to  run  on. 

End  Cross  and  Center  Stretchers — Reenforcing  pieces  running  across  the 
table  under  lower  frame,  nearer  to  floor.    Also  to  help  strengthen. 

Frame — Part  laid  on  top  at  posts  on  which  the  top  is  screwed. 

Posts — Corner  pieces  which  form  legs  to  support  the  table. 
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Stretchers — Pieces  connecting  legs;  dowelled  together  to  hold  table  rigid. 
Strips — Small  pieces  on  which  drawer  runs. 

Top  Frame — Side  rails,  front  rails  and  center  rails,  which  make  a  stiffer 
frame  and  to  which  main  top  is  fastened,  generally  about  }4  to  1  inch 
thick. 

Back  End  Rails — Pieces  dowelled  into  posts  to  which  drawer  runners  are 
glued.    They  form  the  main  frame  of  the  table. 

Upholstered  Furniture  Frames 

Arm  Lining — Piece  attached  underneath  arm  to  give  good  line  to  uphol- 
stery. 

Arm  Pane1 — Piece  attached  on  front  of  arm  post. 

Bach  Center  Rail — Smaller  piece  connecting  two  back  legs  over  which  the 

upholstery  may  be  drawr 
Back  Post  Panel — Small  piece  tirs][  covered  with  upholstery  cloth  before 

being  attached  to  back  post. 
Back  Rail — Piece  connecting  back  legs. 

Back  Rail  Lining — Piece  used  on  the  back  leg  between  center  rail  and  top 

rail  to  which  upholstery  is  tacked. 
Back  Splice — Splicing  formed  by  the  two  woods  which  compose  the  back 

leg  when  the  latter  is  not  a  continuous  piece. 
Back  Stretcher — Upright  strip  joining  top  and  back  rails  for  strength  of 

davenport. 

Back  Strip — Piece  nailed  on  top  rail  to  which  upholstery  cloth  is  tacked. 
Corner  Block — Triangular  piece  fitted  into  corner  of  frame  for  strength. 
Ear — Side  piece  forming  "wing"  for  wing  chair. 

Front  Post — Part  connecting  front  leg  and  arm;  sometimes  continuous 
with  leg. 

Front  Rail — Piece  connecting  front  posts  or  legs. 
Front  Rail  Lining — Piece  nailed  to  top  of  front  rail  for  upholstery. 
Seat  Stretcher — Strip  connecting  front  and  back  rails  to  give  strength  to 
davenport. 

Side  Rail — Piece  connecting  back  leg  and  front  post. 

Side  Center  Rail — Piece  between  posts  and  back  legs  over  which  upholstery 

may  be  drawn. 
Top  Rail — Piece  connecting  two  back  legs  at  top. 

Vanity  Dressers 
(Same  parts  as  in  dresser  base  except  following) 

Shelf- 
Shelf  Back — Piece  to  form  shelf,  either  solid  or  plywood. 
Shelf  Support — Piece  back  of  shelf  and  under  mirror. 
Wing  Frame  Stile — Same  as  on  dresser  toilet. 

Wing  Frame  Top  Rail — Piece  forming  top  for  swinging  mirror  frames  on 
vanities  or  dressing  tables  with  more  than  one  mirror. 
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Carpentry 

Architrave — The  mold  band,  group  or  mouldings  or  other  architectural 
member,  above  and  on  both  sides  of  a  door  or  other  opening. 

Back — The  upper  surface  of  a  beam:  to  finish  at  the  back  by  cutting  off 
projecting  portions. 

Balcony — An  unroofed  structure  consisting  of  a  floor  and  low  parapets 
and  usually  resting  on  brackets. 

Bridging — The  braces  or  system  of  bracing  used  between  floor  timbers  and 
others  to  stiffen  them  and  to  distribute  the  weight. 

Balloon  Frame — A  house  constructed  altogether  of  small  timber. 

Base — The  lower  part  of  a  wall,  pier,  or  column  when  treated  as  a  separ- 
ate feature,  usually  in  projection,  or  especially  ornamented. 

Baseboard — A  projecting  line  or  board  carried  around  the  walls  of  a  room 
and  touching  the  floor. 

Basement — The  story  in  a  building  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

Battern — A  strip  of  wood  placed  across  a  surface  of  one  or  more  boards 
to  prevent  warping. 

Belt — A  rotary  planing  machine  designed  for  facing  plane  surfaces  on 
columns,  chords,  etc.  in  architectural  iron  work. 

Bevel — Instrument  consisting  of  two  rules  or  arms  jointed  together  and 
opening  to  any  angle. 

Blade — One  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof. 

Bowled — A  floor  surface  sloping  towards  a  center,  as  in  a  theatre. 

Bowstring — A  girder  consisting  of  an  arched  beam  strengthened  by  a  tie 
connecting  its  two  ends. 

Brace — Any  one  of  the  pieces  in  a  frame  or  truss  which  divide  the  sructure 
into  triangular  parts. 

Braced  Frame — One  in  which  the  timbers  are  heavy  enough  to  be  mortised. 

Bracket — An  overhanging  member  projecting  from  a  wall  or  pier  to  sup- 
port weight  falling  outside  of  same. 

Bullnose — An  external  angle  wrhen  obtuse  or  rounded. 

Cap — The  uppermost  of  any  assemblage  of  parts,  as  in  a  coping,  cornice, 
lintel,  etc. 

Carriage — The  timber  frame  work  supporting  a  wooden  staircase. 
Casement — A  windowr  sash  opening  on  hinges  affixed  to  the  right  side  of 
a  frame. 

Checks — Lengthwise  separations  in  the  wood,  which  occurs  usually  across 

the  rings  of  annual  growth. 
Clapboards — A  narrow  board  thicker  at  one  edge  than  at  fhe  other,  use  ! 

for  weather-boarding  frame  buildings. 
Cleavage — The  act  of  splitting;  the  tendency  of  anything  to  split  in  any 

particular  direction,  as  in  timber. 
Common  Rafters — In  a  roof,  one  of  the  rafters  to  which  the  roofing  is 

secured. 

Corners — Spaces  between  meeting  lines  or  walls  close  to  the  vertices  of 
the  angles. 
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Corner  Posts — Upright  pieces  of  timber  in  corners  used  to  support. 
Cornice — The  horizontal  member  which  crowns  a  composition,  as  in  a 
facade. 

Cove — A  concave  moulding. 

Crowning — An  open  roof-life  finial  of  a  tower. 

Cupola — A  small  structure  built  on  top  of  a  roof  or  building  for  a  lookout 

or  to  complete  a  design. 
Dado — That  part  of  a  pedestal  included  between  the  base  and  the  cornice. 
Dog-legged — Denoting  a  flight  of  stairs  consisting  of  two  or  more  straight 

portions  connected  by  a  platform  and  running  in  opposite  directions 

without  an  intervening  wall. 
Dome — A  cupola,  especially  on  a  larger  scale. 

Dormer — A  window  vertical  in  a  roof,  also  the  houselike  structure  in  which 
it  is  contained. 

Dryrot — -A  decay  of  seasoned  timber  caused  especially  by  the  polyporar- 
ceous  fugus.  The  decay  does  not  appear  in  perfectly  dry  wood  as 
these  fungi  appear  only  in  a  moist  medium. 

Eaves — The  edges  or  lower  borders  of  the  roof  of  a  building  which  over- 
hand the  walls. 

I' ace — The  sole  of  a  carpenter's  plane. 

Filleted — A  joint  made  by  rabbeting  two  boards  where  they  abut  and  in- 
serting and  securing  in  the  groove  a  rectangular  strip  of  wood. 

Fink — A  truss  constructed  with  inclined  chords  and  used  very  widely  in 
supporting  sloping  roofs. 

Flexibility — Pliability  of  woods  such  as,  ash,  birch,  etc. 

Fresco — Painting  made  on  freshly  spread  plaster  before  it  dries. 

Furring — Act  of  applying  thin  wood  brick  or  metal  to  a  wall,  beam,  etc. 
to  level  a  surface  as  for  lathing. 

Gable — The  vertical  triangular  portion  of  the  end  of  a  building  from  the 
level  of  the  cornice  or  eaves  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

Gained  Joint — A  modification  of  the  mortised  and  tenon  joint. 
Galleries — A  corridor-like  platform  projecting  from  a  wall  and  open  at 
the  outer  edge  or  having  there  a  rail  or  balustrade. 

Gambrel — A  curb  roof  of  the  same  section  in  all  parts  with  a  lower  steeper 
slope  and  upper  flatter  one,  so  that  each  gable  is  pentagonal. 

Girder — Any  heavy  strong  or  principle  horizontal  member  on  which  the 
weight  of  a  floor  or  partition  is  carried. 

Girts — Circumferences  of  round  timbers. 

Groin — The  projecting  solid  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  vaults, 

growing  more  obtuse  as  it  reaches  the  summit. 
Handrailing — Rails  to  be  grasped  for  support. 
Heartshake — A  shake  or  fissure  in  the  heartwood  of  a  tree. 
Hip  Rafters — The  rafters  extending  from  the  wall  plates  to  the  ridge  and 

forming  the  angle  of  a  hip  roof. 
Incline — Sloping  surface,  ascent  or  descent. 

jack  Rafters — Any  of  the  shorter  rafters  used  in  a  hip  or  valley  roof. 
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joinery — Trade  of  joining  wood  work,  such  as  doors,  stairs. 

joists — Any  of  the  small  rectangular  sectioned  timbers  or  rolled  iron  or 

steel  beams  ranged  parallelwise  from  vault  to  wall  in  a  building. 
Kerfing — Cutting,  as  a  beam,  transversely  along  the  under  side  in  several 

places  in  order  to  bend  it. 
King  Post — A  vertical  member  connecting  the  apex  of  a  triangular  truss 

with  the  base. 

Lathing — Process  of  placing  thin  narrow  strips  of  wood  so  as  to  form  a 
foundation  for  plaster,  tiling,  etc. 

Lattice — An  open  work  of  crossed  bars,  either  wood  or  metal. 

Laying  out — A  panel  in  which  the  grains  run  horizontally. 

Ledger — A  horizontal  board  forming  the  top  rail  of  a  simple  fence,  the 
hand  rail  to  a  balustrade:  also,  any  of  the  flooring  boards  of  a  scaf- 
folding. 

Lime — A  caustic,  highly  infusible  substance  obtained  by  calcining  lime- 
stone, shells,  or  other  forms  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Mansard — A  kind  of  hipped,  curb  roof:  that  is,  having  on  all  sides  two 
slopes,  the  lower  one  being  steeper  than  the  upper  one. 

Mitres — Corner  joints  usually  at  the  45  degree  angle,  similar  to  the  joint 
at  the  corner  of  a  picture  frame. 

Mould — The  cavity  in  which  anything  is  shaped  and  from  which  it  takes 
its  form. 

Mortar — A  building  material  made  by  mixing  lime,  cement,  and  plaster  of 
pans  with  hard  water. 

Mullions — Slender  bars  or  piers  forming  a  division  between  lights  of  win- 
dows, screens,  etc. 

Niclie — A  semicircular  recess  in  a  wall. 

Octagon — Anything,  as  a  receptacle  or  fortification,  with  eight  sides. 
Open  Newel — The  upright  post  or  the  upright  made  of  the  inner  or  smaller 

of  the  steps,  about  which  the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase  wind. 
Partitions — Interior  walls  dividing  one  part  of  a  house,  or  any  inclosurc. 
Pitch — The  angle  at  which  a  plane  is  set  in  the  body  or  stock. 
Pitchboard — A  rafter  used  in  the  construction  of  the  roof  pitch. 
Plates — A  horizontal  timber  laid  on  a  wall  or  supported  on  posts  or  corbels 

to  carry  the  trusses  of  a  roof  or  the  rafters  directly. 
Plastering — A  pasting  composition,  hardening  or  drying,  used  for  coating 

walls,  ceilings,  and  partitions. 
Platform — A  horizontal  and  generally  flat  surface,  usually  higher,  though 

rarely  lower  than  the  adjoining  ground  floor. 
TJlumb — A  little  mass  or  weight  of  lead  or  other  heavy  substance  attached 

to  a  line  and  used  by  builders  to  indicate  a  vertical  direction. 
Polygon — A  figure  generally  plane  and  enclosed  having  many  angles,  hence 

many  sides,  especially  one  of  more  than  four  angles. 
Porch — A  covered  entrace  to  a  building  commonly  inclosed  in  part  and 

projecting  out  from  the  main  wall  with  a  separate  roof. 
Projection — A  jutting  out,  a  prominence. 
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Purlin — A  horizontal  member  supported  on  the  principal  and  supporting 

the  common  rafters. 
Quadrant — An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes. 
Queen  Post — One  of  two  vertical  tie-posts  in  a  roof  truss. 
Rabbeted — Longitudinal  channel  or  groove  cut  out  of  edge  or  face  of 

boards  or  timbers. 
Rafter — One  of  the  sloping  timbers  of  the  roof. 

Ridge — The  intersection  of  two  surfaces  forming  a  salient  angle:  the 
angle  at  the  top  between  the  opposite  slopes  or  sides  of  a  roof  or 
vault. 

Riser — The  upright  piece  of  a  step  from  tread  to  tread. 
Sand-scour — To  clean  by  hard  rubbing  with  sand. 

Sash — The  framing  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set  in  a  glazed  window  or 

door,  including  the  narrow  bars  between  panes. 
Scratc/i-coat — The  first  coat  in  plastering,  roughened  by  scratching  so  that 

the  next  coat  may  firmly  adhere  to  it. 
Screeds — A  strip  of  plaster  or  sometimes  wood  applied  to  the  wail  at  inter- 
vals of  four  or  five  feet,  as  a  guide. 
Settle — A  place  made  lower  than  the  rest:  a  wide  step  or  platform  made 

lower  than  some  other  part. 
Sheathing — The  first  covering  of  boards  or  of  waterproofing  material  on 

the  outside  wall  of  a  frame  house  on  a  timber  roof. 
Shingles — A  piece  of  wood  sawed  or  rived  thin  and  small  with  one  end 

thinner  than  the  other  for  covering  roofs. 
Shrinkage — The   act  of  contracting  or  making   smaller   in  size  due  to 

weather  conditions. 
Skirting — Baseboard 

Skimmed — Finished  with  the  last  coat  of  plaster. 

Skylight — A  window  in  a  roof  ceiling,  or  the  like,  for  admitting  light  from 
above.  . 

Slabs — The  outside  piece  with  or  without  the  back  taken  from  a  log  in 

sawing  it  into  boards. 
Slaking — The  breaking  up  of  a  clinker  that  has  resulted  from  the  burning 

of  carbonate  of  lime  wrhen  treated  wih  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Sole — Any  flat  surface  on  which  something  rests,  as  a  floor. 
Spires — Steeply  tapering  roofs  surmounting  towers. 

Splice — To  unite,  as  spars,  timbers,  or  rails  by  lapping  the  two  ends 
together  or  by  applying  a  piece  which  laps  upon  the  two  ends  and 
then  binding. 

Staircase — A  flight  of  stairs  with  their  supporting  framework. 
Stairs — A  series  of  steps  from  one  level  to  another  as  in  a  house. 
Starshake — The  radial  splits  which  are  to  be  seen  when  looking  endwise 
at  the  log. 

Staving — Any  of  a  number  of  narrow  strips  of  wood  placed  edge  to  edge 

to  form  the  sides  covering  or  lining  the  structure. 
Steeples — Tall  structures  usually  composed  of  a  series  of  diminishing 

stories  finished  at  the  top  with  a  small  spire  or  cupola. 
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Supports — Columns  bearing  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

Stop  bead — The  moulding  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  a  window  frame,  on 
the  face  of  the  pulley  stile,  completing  the  groove  in  which  the  inner 
sash  is  to  slide. 

Stringers — A  long  horizontal  timber  to  connect  uprights  in  a  frame  or  to 
support  a  floor. 

Structural — The  shape  of  a  member  especially  adapted  to  structural 
purposes  especially  in  giving  the  greatest  strength,  with  the  least 
material. 

Stud — A  stud  tenon. 

Tangent — Touching  a  line  or  surface  at  only  one  point  without  intersecting. 
Tenon  and  Truss — The  method  adopted  for  obtaining  a  bearing  for  a 

meeting  of  beams  at  right  angles  on  the  same  level. 
Tie-beam — A  beam  which  acts  as  a  tie  in  connecting  the  lower  ends  of 

rafters  as  in  a  house. 
Timber — Wood  suitable  in  size  and  quality  for  use  in  carpentry,  whether 

in  the  tree  or  cut  and  sawed. 
Transoms — A  horizontal  crossbar  in  a  window  over  a  door,  or  between  a 

door  and  a  window  above  it. 
Tongue — The  swiveling  part  of  a  carpenter's  bevel. 

Tower — A  structure  larger  than  a  pinnacle  and  less  tapering  than  a  steeple, 

frequently  part  of  a  large  building. 
Trimmers — The  lighter  woodwork  in  the  interior  of  a  building  especially 

that  around  openings,  usually  a  molded  architrave  to  protect  the 

plastering. 

Trussed — Supported  by  a  truss  to  strengthen  or  stiffen,  as  a  girder  by  a 
brace. 

Valley  Rafters — The  rafter  which  supports  the  meeting  of  the  slopes  of  a 

roof  which  form  on  the  plan  of  a  reentrant  angle. 
Vaults — Arched  structures  of  masonry  usually  forming  a  ceiling  or  roof, 

but  sometimes  carrying  a  separate  roof. 
Verge-board — Board  suspended  from  the  verge  of  a  gable:  lately  of  highly 

ornate  scroll  work. 
Vertically — At  right  angles  with  the  horizontal. 
W ain seating — Oak  panelling  on  walls. 

Warping — The  twisting  of  a  board  due  to  unequal  shrinkage  or  excessive 
moisture. 

Water  table — A  string  course,  or  similar  member  when  projecting  so  as  to 

throw  off  the  water. 
Wind  shake — A  condition  in  the  wood  of  some  trees  in  which  the  rings  are 
Well  hole — The  open  space  in  a  floor  to  accommodate  a  staircase. 
Wet  Rot — Any  decay  or  decomposition  of  plant  tissues  which  encourages 

the  growth  of  various  parasitic  fungi. 
Wreath — That  part  of  the  handrail  in  a  geometrical  stair  that  twists 

around  a  curve. 
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In  School  Committee, 
Boston,  December  5,  1932. 

To  the  School  Committee. 

I  submit  herewith  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  165,447;  the 
average  membership,  146,653;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance, 
135,011.  The  total  registration  was  221  more  than  during  the  school  year 
next  preceding.    The  total  registration  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Regular  day  schools   145,667 

Evening  schools  15,434 

Continuation  School  3,472 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   874 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  summer  review  schools  was 
9,574.  This  total  9,674  is  not  included  in  the  total  registration  because, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  were  registered  in  the  public  day  schools 
during  the  term  ending  June,  1932. 

The  high  and  Latin  schools  showed  an  increase  in  registration  of  2,027 
pupils.  The  intermediate  ninth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  showed 
a  total  registration  of  4,783, —  an  increase  of  239  pupils.  The  elementary 
grades  (exclusive  of  the  ninth)  showed  a  decrease  of  1,973  pupils.  The 
Continuation  School  showed  a  decrease  of  953  pupils,  and  the  special 
schools  an  increase  of  538.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
showed  a  decrease  of  54  pupils;  kindergartens  showed  an  increase  of  30 
pupils;  evening  schools  showed  an  increase  of  395  pupils;  and  the  Day 
School  for  Immigrants  showed  a  decrease  of  28  pupils. 

The  average  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  133,339,  an  increase 
of  1,525. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  the  members  of 
the  supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  June  30,  1932,  was  4,651  — 
80  more  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  preceding  year.  The  day 
high  and  Latin  schools  had  62  additional  teachers;  the  day  elementary 
schools,  17  less  than  the  preceding  year;  the  kindergartens  had  330 
teachers,  162  of  whom  served  two  sessions,  which  was  the  equivalent  of 
492  teachers.  Last  year  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  484  teachers.  Of  the  total  number,  4,651  —  1,032  were  men  and 
3,619  women.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Teachers 
College  was  12;  in  the  day  high  and  Latin  schools,  26;  in  the  grades,  38, 
and  in  kindergartens,  20. 
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The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were 
as  follows: 


Number  of 
Classes. 

Number 
Belonging. 

15 

175 

Hospital  Classes,  including  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Long 

Island  Hospital  Schools;    also  classes  conducted  at  the 

House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Prendergast  Preventorium 

6 

150 

27 

275 

10 

313 

137 

2,178 

2 

31 

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  (26  centers)  

138 

2,831 

Ungraded  Classes  

4 

127 

1 

6 

There  were  120  children  receiving  instruction  in  their  homes  under 
the  direction  of  14  temporary  teachers. 

Summer  review  schools  were  opened  June  27  and  were  continued  in 
session  six  days  per  week,  up  to  and  including  August  12,  1932.  There 
were  two  summer  review  high  schools,  two  summer  review  intermediate 
schools  and  eleven  summer  review  elementary  schools. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public 
school  grade  in  all  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based 
on  the  daily  average  number  belonging : 


School  Year. 

1926-27. 

1927=28. 

1928-29. 

1929=30. 

1930=31'. 

1931=32. 

Public  Schools  .  .  . 

127,158 

128,735 

129,879 

130,219 

131,814 

133,339 

Parochial  Schools, 

28,552 

28,839 

29,375 

30,008 

30,296 

30,439 

Respectfully  yours, 

Patrick  T.  Campbell, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 

AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  SCHOOL  YEARS 
1927-28  TO  1931-32. 


Day  Schools. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

789 

796 

754 

624 

558 

22,332 

23,548 

24,720 

26,137 

27,992 

Elementary  Grades  

94,712 

94,283 

93,102 

92,919 

92,301 

9,207 

9,539 

9,720 

9,896 

9,890 

1,695 

1,713 

1,923 

2,238 

2,598 

Totals  

128,735 

129,879 

130,219 

131,814 

133,339 

Increase  over  previous  years, 

1,577 

1,144 

340 

1,595 

1,525 

ENROLLMENT  OF  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 

Day  Schools. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

City  of  Boston  

784 

791 

750 

621 

567 

High  and  Latin  

21,267 

22,238 

23,570 

24,982 

26,677 

94,810 

94,030 

93,331 

93,015 

92,537 

Kindergartens  

9,916 

10,112 

10,431 

10,630 

10,747 

1,500 

1,426 

1,633 

1,949 

2,217 

Totals  

128,277 

128,597 

129,715 

131,197 

132,745 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

5 

562 

567 

High  and  Latin  

15,713 

14,531 

30,244 

51,441 

48,414 

99,855 

Kindergartens  

5,964 

5,799 

11,763 

1,291 

1,947 

3,238 

Totals  

74,414 

71,253 

145,667 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


SUMMARY. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. 


a 
o 

u 

05 

ance. 

c3 

CD 

Schools. 

CD 

'5b 

u 

g 
< 

,t  of 
danc 

A 

rage 
elon 

rage 

Cen 
tten 

O 

09 

> 

c_i 

tr1 

< 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

'  567 

558 

539 

97 

30,244 

27,992 

26,151 

93 

99,855 

92,301 

86,515 

94 

Kindergartens  

11,763 

9,890 

8,249 

83 

Totals  

142,429 

130,741 

121,454 

93 

3,238 

2,598 

2,327 

90 

All  Day  Schools  (except  the  Continua- 

tion School  and  Day  School  for  Immi- 

grants)   

145,667 

133,339 

123,781 

93 

8,643 

5,342 

4,250 

79 

5,012 

2,989 

2,503 

84 

451 

271 

232 

86 

Boston  Trade  School  (Evening  Classes) . . . 

1,328 

801 

659 

82 

Totals  

15,434 

9,403 

7,644 

81 

3,472 

3,413 

3,175 

93 

874 

498 

411 

83 

Total  of  all  Day  and  Evening  Schools, 

165,447 

146,653 

135,011 

92 

STATISTICS. 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,    LATIN  AND 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. 


Schools. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys  

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Girls  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. . . 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury    Memorial  High 
School  (Boys)  

Roxbury    Memorial  High 
School  (Girls)  

South  Boston  High  

Totals,  High  and  Latin . .  . 
Grand  Totals  


567 

2,158 
1,221 
1,462 
1,032 

1,665 

2,325 
1,515 
3,095 
2,354 
1,207 
947 
1,867 
1,626 
1,760 

1,674 

2,942 
1,394 


30,244 


30,811 


2,211 


748 
498 

1,486 


667 
2,752 


1,082 


815 
506 
1,493 

1,555 


526 


14,339 


553 


,128 
715 
466 


2,237 
662 


2,172 


812 
844 
1,079 


2,890 
648 


13,653 


558 

2,211 
1,128 
1,463 
964 

1,486 

2,237 
1,329 
2,752 
2,172 
1,082 
812 
1,659 
1,585 
1,493 

1,555 

2,890 
1,174 


27,992 


14,344 


14,206 


28,550 


2,113 


701 

469 

1,388 


619 
2,555 


1,032 


756 
478 
1,407 

1,453 


490 


13,461 


13,466 


534 


1,079 
655 
432 


2,073 
623 


2,029 


736 
783 
1,022 


2,650 
608 


12,690 


13,224 


539 

2,113 
1,079 
1,356 
901 

1,388 

2,073 
1,242 
2,555 
2,029 
1.032 
736 
1,539 
1,500 
1,407 

1,453 

2.650 
1.098 


26,151 


26,690 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1932. 


School  Districts. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1,205 

678 

412 

1,090 

640 

385 

1,025 

65 

94 

1,508 

696 

659 

1,355 

647 

612 

1,259 

96 

93 

3,223 

1,435 

1,371 

2,806 

1,333 

1,240 

2,573 

233 

92 

1,299 

994 

125 

1,119 

951 

117 

1,068 

51 

95 

Blackinton  

710 

329 

306 

635 

314 

293 

607 

28 

96 

1,236 

585 

536 

1,121 

553 

504 

1,057 

64 

94 

Charles  Sumner  

1,454 

701 

663 

1,364 

657 

622 

1,279 

85 

94 

Christopher  Gibson. .  .  . 

1,338 

612 

622 

1,234 

566 

574 

1,140 

94 

92 

Clarence  R.  Edwards .  . 

no 

134 

127 

261 

126 

119 

245 

16 

94 

Dearborn  

1,492 

735 

629 

1,364 

688 

584 

1,272 

92 

93 

Dillaway  

1,274 

273 

796 

1,069 

251 

748 

999 

70 

93 

Donald  McKay  

1,231 

572 

554 

1,126 

554 

535 

1,089 

37 

97 

Dudley  

1,146 

835 

204 

1,039 

785 

186 

971 

68 

93 

Dwight  

734 

464 

188 

652 

440 

168 

608 

44 

93 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. .  . 

1,254 

654 

615 

1,269 

606 

570 

1,176 

93 

93 

Edward  Everett  

1,554 

690 

673 

1,363 

647 

628 

1,275 

88 

94 

1,335 

657 

637 

1,294 

619 

597 

1,216 

78 

94 

Eliot  

1  641 

i  1Q<; 
i.iyo 

1  519 

1  145 

310 

1,455 

64 

Qfi 
yo 

Emerson  

1,343 

743 

567 

1,310 

649 

591 

1,240 

70 

95 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

1,123 

368 

356 

*724 

348 

334 

682 

42 

94 

Everett  

803 

167 

509 

676 

155 

480 

635 

41 

94 

Francis  Parkman  

898 

539 

462 

1,001 

471 

438 

909 

92 

91 

Frank  V.  Thompson  .  . 

1,058 

500 

527 

1,027 

465 

486 

951 

76 

93 

876 

230 

585 

815 

213 

550 

763 

52 

94 

Gaston  

1,012 

141 

768 

909 

130 

733 

863 

46 

95 

Gilbert  Stuart  

920 

499 

.451 

950 

468 

424 

892 

58 

94 

747 

348 

356 

704 

327 

331 

658 

46 

93 

1,389 

280 

1,010 

1,290 

264 

965 

1,229 

61 

95 

973 

529 

437 

966 

500 

412 

912 

54 

94 

Henry  Grew  

1,049 

484 

483 

967 

460 

457 

917 

50 

95- 

Henry  L.  Higginson .  .  . 

1,231 

587 

505 

1,092 

543 

468 

1,011 

81 

93 

*  Reorganization  of  districts. 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. —  Continued. 


School  Districts. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

1,159 

560 

552 

1,112 

524 

513 

1,037 

75 

93 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,766 

933 

751 

1,684 

865 

694 

1,559 

125 

93 

Hyde  

707 

124 

445 

569 

112 

420 

532 

37 

93 

1,176 

579 

531 

1,110 

550 

502 

1,052 

58 

95 

John  A.  Andrew  

1.002 

532 

420 

952 

504 

393 

897 

55 

94 

John  Cheverus  

979 

457 

459 

916 

435 

437 

872 

44 

95 

1,585 

775 

719 

1,494 

712 

654 

1,366 

128 

91 

John  Winthrop  

1,758 

810 

756 

1,566 

747 

696 

1,443 

123 

92 

1,211 

618 

614 

1,232 

572 

569 

1,141 

91 

93 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

1,283 

679 

585 

1,264 

628 

540 

1,168 

96 

92 

657 

235 

61 

*296 

226 

59 

285 

11 

96 

1,205 

568 

591 

1,159 

525 

546 

1,071 

88 

92 

1,874 

801 

776 

1,577 

744 

718 

1,462 

115 

93 

Lowell  

883 

441 

407 

848 

415 

381 

796 

52 

94 

Martin  

838 

342 

335 

677 

325 

317 

642 

35 

95 

876 

416 

399 

815 

392 

376 

768 

47 

94 

Mary  Hemenway  

1,761 

863 

816 

1,679 

809 

761 

1,570 

109 

94 

Mather  

2,286 

1,074 

1067 

2,141 

1,003 

994 

1,997 

144 

93 

Michelangelo  

900 

457 

458 

915 

443 

443 

886 

29 

97 

Minot  

1,010 

502 

508 

1,010 

476 

479 

955 

55 

95 

*941 

254 

740 

994 

241 

706 

947 

47 

95 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 

739 

354 

337 

691 

336 

319 

655 

36 

95 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

914 

494 

447 

941 

467 

419 

886 

55 

94 

1,619 

723 

746 

1,469 

670 

691 

1,361 

108 

93 

713 

197 

188 

385 

185 

177 

362 

23 

94 

1,207 

489 

516 

1,005 

452 

479 

931 

74 

93 

Quincy  

1,012 

448 

399 

847 

427 

379 

806 

41 

95 

Rice  

982 

502 

333 

835 

477 

314 

791 

44 

95 

Robert  Gould  Shaw .  .  . 

2,861 

1,384 

1,333 

2,717 

1,303 

1,258 

2,561 

156 

94 

Robert  Treat  Paine .  .  . 

995 

481 

465 

946 

446 

427 

873 

73 

92 

Roger  Wolcott  

1,965 

947 

903 

1,850 

870 

826 

1,696 

154 

92 

2,190 

1,019 

977 

1,996 

972 

932 

1.904 

92 

95 

*  Reorganization  of  districts. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. —  Concluded. 


c 

Average  Number 

Average 

_o 

c3 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

4> 
O 

a 

V 

School  Districts. 

Jgisti 

Abs( 

o 

o  5 

°  08 

<0 
M 

11 

otal 

ori 
>> 

A 

otal, 

m 
>> 

otal. 

vera 

H 

« 

O 

« 

a 

< 

Oh 

1,024 

714 

214 

928 

671 

200 

871 

57 

94 

Shurtleff  

1,109 

259 

770 

1,029 

235 

723 

958 

71 

93 

Solomon  Lewenberg.  .  . 

1,015 

485 

512 

997 

458 

478 

936 

61 

94 

Theodore  Lyman  

1,194 

530 

509 

1,039 

505 

484 

989 

50 

95 

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 

1,460 

712 

•688 

1,400 

669 

646 

1,315 

85 

94 

1,261 

618 

495 

1,113 

592 

473 

1,065 

48 

96 

1,300 

1,008 

221 

1,229 

945 

199 

1,144 

85 

93 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

*1,128 

610 

529 

1,139 

582 

508 

1,090 

49 

96 

1,084 

617 

548 

1,165 

580 

516 

1,096 

69 

94 

969 

432 

461 

893 

406 

437 

843 

50 

94 

Washington  Allston.  .  . 

925 

412 

386 

798 

384 

358 

742 

56 

93 

Washington  Irving  .... 

1,215 

593 

608 

1,201 

566 

576 

1,142 

59 

95 

1,251 

431 

721 

1,152 

407 

685 

1,092 

60 

95 

Wendell  Phillips  

1,423 

804 

433 

1,237 

765 

408 

1,173 

64 

95 

William  Barton  Rogers, 

773 

366 

357 

723 

346 

339 

685 

38 

95 

William  E.  Endicott. .  . 

1,466 

666 

687 

1,353 

611 

630 

1,241 

112 

92 

William  E.  Russell .... 

1,011 

444 

457 

901 

415 

428 

843 

58 

94 

William  Howard  Taft. . 

979 

435 

464 

899 

409 

433 

842 

57 

94 

William  Lloyd  Garrison 

1,145 

595 

553 

1,148 

547 

509 

1,056 

92 

92 

Woodrow  Wilson  

*3 

78 

76 

154 

73 

71 

144 

10 

94 

Totals  

99,855 

47,521 

44,780 

92,301 

44,534 

41,981 

86,515 

5,786 

94 

*  Reorganization  cf  districts. 


STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending,  June  30,  1932. 


School  Districts. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

47 

20 

16 

36 

15 

13 

28 

8 

78 

223 

97 

84 

181 

79 

67 

146 

35 

81 

470 

196 

195 

391 

155 

156 

311 

80 

80 

Bigelow  

50 

16 

21 

37 

14 

17 

31 

6 

84 

101 

45 

39 

84 

39 

34 

73 

11 

87 

205 

75 

91 

166 

64 

80 

144 

22 

87 

234 

97 

109 

206 

82 

91 

173 

33 

84 

131 

59 

56 

115 

49 

47 

96 

19 

83 

167 

64 

68 

132 

50 

56 

106 

26 

80 

182 

89 

70 

159 

70 

56 

126 

33 

79 

Dudley  

158 

59 

62 

121 

53 

53 

106 

15 

88 

Dwight  

88 

34 

37 

71 

28 

29 

57 

14 

80 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

221 

105 

100 

205 

89 

81 

170 

35 

83 

Edward  Everett  

169 

78 

66 

144 

63 

53 

116 

28 

81 

Elihu  Greenwood  

252 

132 

100 

232 

111 

83 

194 

38 

84 

Eliot  

241 

90 

102 

192 

80 

93 

173 

19 

90 

154 

66 

73 

139 

57 

65 

122 

17 

88 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

139 

48 

41 

89 

42 

35 

77 

12 

87 

Everett  

68 

26 

20 

46 

22 

16 

38 

8 

83 

137 

57 

60 

117 

49 

51 

100 

17 

85 

Franklin  

103 

42 

46 

88 

34 

37 

71 

17 

81 

Gaston  

86 

39 

40 

79 

33 

33 

66 

13 

84 

167 

64 

78 

142 

51 

63 

114 

28 

80 

375 

139 

130 

269 

125 

116 

241 

28 

90 

234 

78 

67 

145 

62 

51 

113 

32 

78 

173 

79 

82 

161 

66 

70 

136 

25 

S4 

Henry  L.  Higginson  

241 

101 

102 

203 

80 

81 

161 

42 

80 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

152 

107 

65 

172 

91 

57 

148 

24 

86 

Hugh  O'Brien  

164 

77 

74 

151 

64 

61 

125 

26 

83 

Hyde  

116 

43 

56 

99 

37 

49 

86 

13 

87 

226 

89 

80 

169 

76 

67 

143 

26 

S5 

80 

32 

41 

73 

26 

33 

59 

14 

SI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. —  Continued. 


School  Districts. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

110 

52 

47 

99 

45 

40 

85 

14 

86 

John  Marshall  

214 

98 

82 

180 

79 

65 

144 

36 

80 

168 

82 

68 

150 

66 

57 

123 

27 

82 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

118 

63 

44 

107 

51 

37 

88 

19 

82 

50 

10 

12 

22 

9 

11 

20 

2 

91 

273 

117 

128 

245 

100 

109 

209 

36 

85 

178 

89 

83 

172 

73 

68 

141 

31 

82 

136 

61 

50 

111 

50 

42 

92 

19 

83 

Mary  Hemenway  

192 

80 

95 

175 

64 

76 

140 

35 

80 

277 

116 

110 

226 

101 

94 

195 

31 

86 

163 

76 

62 

138 

62 

50 

112 

26 

81 

106 

50 

60 

110 

42 

48 

90 

20 

82 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

66 

33 

34 

67 

26 

29 

55 

12 

82 

195 

85 

81 

166 

70 

66 

136 

30 

82 

61 

13 

17 

30 

10 

13 

23 

7 

77 

130 

55 

58 

113 

46 

47 

93 

20 

82 

120 

54 

41 

95 

46 

35 

81 

14 

85 

Rice  

44 

19 

20 

39 

17 

17 

34 

5 

87 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

331 

153 

131 

284 

126 

113 

239 

45 

84 

137 

59 

58 

117 

51 

48 

99 

18 

85 

327 

142 

132 

274 

121 

111 

232 

42 

85 

300 

128 

139 

267 

108 

113 

221 

46 

83 

95 

48 

38 

86 

39 

31 

70 

16 

81 

Shurtleff  

166 

78 

58 

136 

66 

50 

116 

20 

85 

Theodore  Lyman  

185 

70 

80 

150 

62 

71 

133 

17 

89 

95 

38 

34 

72 

32 

28 

60 

12 

83 

206 

75 

92 

167 

62 

77 

139 

28 

83 

217 

104 

90 

194 

87 

74 

161 

33 

83 

191 

74 

75 

149 

64 

68 

132 

17 

89 

215 

79 

82 

161 

68 

72 

140 

21 

87 

129 

54 

48 

102 

43 

39 

82 

20 

80 

Wells  

232 

87 

109 

196 

72 

87 

159 

37 

81 

Wendell  Phillips  

101 

50 

44 

94 

40 

35 

75 

19 

80 

STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. —  Concluded. 


e 

8 

ej 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

snce. 

School  Districts. 

oo 

"So 

Abse 

t  of 
dauci 

» 

c  CJ 

00 

■ 

"3 

to 

JO 

"3 

E 

0)  <u 

OS 

o 

>> 

o 

o 

o 

8 
> 

o> 

H 

PQ 

b 

H 

pq 

3 

< 

Ph 

William  E.  Endicott  

278 

116 

122 

238 

97 

102 

199 

39 

84 

William  E.  Russell  

176 

92 

61 

153 

74 

48 

122 

31 

80 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

227 

93 

98 

191 

77 

82 

159 

32 

83 

Totals  

11,763 

5.036 

4,854 

9,890 

4.202 

4,047 

8,249 

1,641 

83 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. 


Schools. 


S3 

go 

O 

H 

w 

l,089t 

180 

100 

104 

104 

1,089 

975 

776 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boston  Clerical  School  

Horace  Mann  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Boston  Trade  School  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Totals  


3,238 


1,179 


804 

83 


532 


.419 


804 

183 

94 

104 

87 

975 

888 

532 

2,598 


1,069 


724 
75 


459 


1,258 


724 
169 
87 
888 
459 


2,327 


271 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Total  Registration  by  Departments,  School  Year  Ending  June  30, 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Day. 

Department. 

Evening. 

Complete 

Original 

Enrollment. 

Enrollment. 

Airplane  service  

Automobile  mechanics. 

Cabinet  making  

Carpentry  

Drafting  

Electricity  

Machine  

Masonry  

Painting  and  graining. 

Plumbing  

Printi  ng  

Sheet  metal  

Welding  

Firing  and  engineering. 

Paper  hanging  

Radio  

Sign  painting  


Totals. 


70 
214 
112 

35 
26 
221 
153 
14 
28 
73 
99 
57 
29 


1,131 


67 
214 
112 

35 
26 
221 
152 
14 
28 
73 
98 
57 
28 


1,125 


198 

82 


146 
178 
135 


65 
118 
93 
86 
62 
39 
56 
43 
27 

1,328 


STATISTICS. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Extension. 

Totals. 

429 

430 

149 

3 

152 

190 

5 

195 

Catering  

67 

2 

69 

Totals  

835 

11 

846 

Summer  Term,  1932. 


Total  registration   141 

Average  number  belonging   108 

Average  attendance   96 

Per  cent  of  attendance   89 

Average  daily  number  of  teachers   11 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

;hers 
lege. 

All  Grades  j 

Males 

Females 

Tea< 
Col 

Totals  

High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Boys .  .  . 

Girls 

Fourth-year  Group  { 

Girls 

Girls 

Girls 
Boys 

First-year  Group  j 

Girls 
Boys 

Girls 
Boys  .  . 

VI.    L/Iass  .Latin  fecnools  < 

Girls 

1 

Girls 





Totals  



1 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Ninth  Grade  j 

Boys.  .  . 

Girls 

Totals  

Elementary  Schools. 

Eighth  Grade  | 

Seventh  Grade  < 

Girls 

2 
2 
128 
196 
2,063 
2,200 
1,838 
1,748 
682 
485 
99 
63 
5 
4 
21 
23 
187 
88 

Girls  .  . 
Boys... 

3 
3 
112 
141 

2,221 
2,476 
1,906 
1,629 
595 
406 
43 
24 
9 
18 
152 
49 

Fifth  Grade  j 

Girls 

2 
3 

103 
178 
2,497 
2,759 
2,031 
1,696 
313 
221 
6 
4 
57 
21 

Fourth  Grade  | 

Girls 
Boys .  .  . 

1 
1 

139 
143 
2,916 
3,101 
1,782 
1,362 
14 
6 
7 
3 

Third  Grade  { 

Girls 

Boys, 

Second  Grade  j 

Girls 

6 
131 
153 
3,671 
3,639 
4 
4 
1 

First  Grade  j 

Ungraded  Classes  1 

Special  Classes  j 

Girls. .  . 
Boys . .  . 
Girls..  . 
Boys . . . 
Girls. .  . 

5 

200 
214 

2 
2 

Girls 

Totals  

423 

7,609 

9,475 

9,891 

9,787 

9,834 

STATISTICS.  19 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1,  1931. 


10  Years. 

1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

1 5  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years 
and  Over. 

Totals. 

5 
94 

5 

545 

1 

16 

73 

110 

142 

109 

1 

16 

73 

110 

142 

109 

99 

550 

12 
13 

2 

90 
36 
43 

94 
40 
54 

31 
12 
40 

9 
14 

16 

3 

4 

252 
108 
157 

2,721 
2,839 
3,570 
3,549 
4,570 
4,425 
3,260 
2,801 
214 
156 
319 
196 

1 

3 
88 
104 
1,525 
1,811 
1,224 
1,112 
13 
11 
3 

61 
113 
1,225 
1,512 
1,747 
1,675 
692 
488 
4 
1 

951 
1,2731 
1,395 
1,323 
869 
604 
217 
129 

1,086 
1,102 
669 
489 
254 
169 
39 
21 

488 
291 
152 
84 
49 
32 
14 
5 

104 
43 
31 
16 
11 
5 
2 
2 

26 
10 
4 
7 
1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
5 
1 
1 

1 

3 
9 
109 
122 
1,025 
974 
71 
56 
19 
2 

4 
5 
45 
68 
118 
78 
100 
44 

2 
1 
7 
9 
174 
138 

1 

1 
1 

22 
12 

36 

331 

463 

2,390 

5,895 

7,518 

6,788 

3,998 

1,303 

297 

77 

40 

29,137 

1 

2 

45 

86 

813 
1,063 

870 

886 

435 
341 

124 

69 

16 
in 

A 
4 

2,308 
2,457 

3 

131 

1,876 

1,756 

776 

193 

26 

4 







4,765 

2 
1 

106 
162 
2,000 
2,304 
1,937 
1,773 
768 
612 
180 
126 
22 
11 
3 
2 
31 
20 
227 
99 

109 
129 
1,675 
2,002 
1,854 
1,799 
951 
711 
304 
204 
40 
30 
4 
7 
2 
1 
23 
24 
221 
90 

1,529 
1,803 
1,597 
1,592 
859 
701 
352 
202 
74 
51 
6 
6 

1,773 
1,764 
972 
788 
441 
270 
89 
59 
33 
15 
4 
1 

960 
722 
436 
304 
185 
99 
27 
19 
7 
3 

407 
254 
192 
126 
73 
29 
12 
3 
5 
1 

96 
43 
35 
14 
8 
3 
2 
1 

15 
9 
7 
3 
1 
1 

3 
1 

4,894 
4,726 
5,022 
4,993 
5,554 
5.405 
5,547 
5.112 
5.357 
5,290 
5.454 
5.185 
5.S00 
5.444 
6.019 
5,468 
138 
135 
1.451 
650 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
11 

6 

168 
85 

7 
10 
164 
74 

5 
8 
154 
78 

5 
5 

100 
55 

4 
13 

8 

1 

10,386 

10,180 

9,045 

6,464 

3,009 

1,267 

228 

39 

7 

87,644 

20  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

Kindergartens  j 

Boys . . . 
Girls . .  . 

3,940 
3,742 

701 

652 

48 

32 

3 
4 

Totals  

7,682 

1,353 

80 

7 

Special  Schools. 

Disciplinary  Day  School  

Boys 

Horace  Mann  School   j 

Boys. . . 

Girls 

Girls' 

1 

3 

5 
4 

3 
3 

4 

6 

5 
4 

9 
7 

Boston  Clerical  School  

Girls 

Totals  

4 

9 

6 

10 

9 

16 

Totals,  all  day  schools  

8,109 

8,971 

9,561 

9,908 

9,796 

9,851 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1,  1931.— Continued. 


10  Years. 

11  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years 
and  Over.  II 

Totals. 

4,692 
4,430 

9,122 

6 
12 
6 

5 
5 
6 

18 
4 
4 

18 
8 
11 

294 
139 

24 
13 
9 
191 

320 
9 

71 

98 
81 

615 
1,097 

901 

6 
2 

12 
7 
72 
360 
61 

6 
5 
29 
206 
270 

5 
4 
15 

52 
297 

6 
13 
156 

3 
2 
60 

5 
5 
48 

8 

24 

16 

26 

470 

566 

512 

516 

373 

175 

65 

58 

2,863 

10,430 

10,538 

9,655 

10,756 

11,130 

10,128 

7,737 

4,652 

1,797 

614 

251 

197 

134,081 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Year. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston 
(Excluding 
President). 

High  and  Latin 

(Excluding 
Head  Master). 

Eleme 

Grades 
(Excluding 
Principals). 

tfTARY. 

Kindergartens. 

1908  

16.4 

26.9 

47.1 

27.4 

1909  

14.0 

29.2 

45.6 

25.7 

1910  

15.6 

27.5 

43.6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16.0 

28.9 

42.2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16.1 

28.8 

40.3 

25.9 

14.0 

27.8 

42.7 

24.6 

1913-14  

13.4 

29.4 

43.4 

24.6 

1914-15  

15.4 

31.2 

42.9 

26.1 

19.0 

30.8 

42.4 

26.1 

1916-17  

19.6 

30.3 

41.4 

22.8 

1917-18  

16.3 

28.1 

40.9 

24.2 

15.3 

26.7 

40.1 

24.3 

1919-20  

14.7 

27.6 

41.2 

24.8 

16.4 

28.8 

42.4 

25.4 

1921-22  

16.7 

30.1 

41.8 

25.4 

1922-23  

18.5 

28.7 

41.0 

25.1 

1923-24  

19.4 

27.6 

40.9 

25.3 

1924-25  

18.1 

27.4 

40.3 

23.6 

1925-26  

17.6 

26.0  ' 

39.6 

22.3 

1926-27  

16.4 

25.0 

39.3 

21.3 

1927-28  

17.1 

24.9 

38.9 

20.5 

1928-29  

16.2 

24.9 

38.5 

20.3 

1929-30  

15.4 

25.3 

38.1 

20.0 

1930-31  

13.5 

25.9 

38.2 

20.2 

1931-32*  

12.1 

25.9 

38.1 

20.1 

*The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1931-32  was:  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  46;  Latin  and  day  high,  1,077;  elementary  grades,  2,420; 
kindergartens,  329,  including  162  teachers  who  served  two  sessions. 
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GRADUATES. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  DAY  HIGH  AND 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

June,  1932. 


School. 


Degrees. 


Diplomas. 


Total. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


101 


135 


236 


Day  High  and  Latin. 


Academic. 


Cooperative 
Industrial 
Courses. 


Boys.  Girls 


Total. 


Total  Number 
of  Graduates. 


Boys. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls .  . 
South  Boston  High  


211 


74 

22 
309 


118 
163 
46 


79 
468 


521 
154 


397 


240 


64 
71 

245 
306 


152 
172 

202 


49 


653 
116 


Totals,  Day  High  and  Latin . 


2,138 


2,694 


211 
118 

237 
68 
309 
521 
233 
468 
397 
240 
152 
236 
273 
245 
306 
653 
165 


4,832 


20 


11 


22 


12 


211 
118 
261 
108 
315 
521 
253 
468 
397 
240 
152 
247 
273 
245 
328 
653 
177 


135 


4,967 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

(In  some  cases  with  diplomas  and  some  without.) 

June,  1932. 


District. 


Boys.    Girls.  Total. 


District. 


Boys.    Girls.  Total 


Abraham  Lincoln .  . 

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Christopher  Gibson. 


Clarence  R. 
mediate. . . 


Edwards  Inter- 


Dearborn   

Dillaway  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. . 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett.  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  


Frank   V.   Thompson  Inter- 
mediate   


Franklin  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart. 


Grover    Cleveland  Inter 
mediate  


Horace  Mann. . . 
Hugh  O'Brien.  .  . 

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew . 
John  Cheverus. . 
John  Winthrop .  . 


Joseph  H.   Barnes  Inter- 
mediate   


Lawrence . 


128 
124 
114 
47 
79 

155 
70 


207 
77 

65 
93 


48 

175 
7 


54 

79 
12 
109 


23 
63 
35 
64 

192 
52 


60 
94 

154 

58 
SO 
178 


75 
72 
46 

177 

62 
91 

26 

102 

9 
85 
55 
29 
47 
55 
86 

209 


191 
221 
114 
107 
173 

309 

128 
80 

385 
77 
65 

168 
72 
94 

352 
69 
91 
80 

181 
21 

194 
55 
52 

110 
90 

150 

401 

52 


Lewis  Intermediate  

Martin  

Mary  E.  Cur  ley  Intermediate. 

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather:  

Michelangelo  Intermediate. .  . 

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate   


Phillips  Brooks  

Prince  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Solomon  Lewenberg. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Inter- 
mediate  


Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Washington  


Washington  Irving  Inter- 
mediate   


William  E.  Russell. 


William  Barton  Rogers  Inter- 
mediate   


William  Howard  Taft  Inter- 
mediate  


Woodrow    Wilson  Inter- 
mediate  


Totals. 


144 

32 
143 

63 

94 
149 

70 


39 

193 
80 
54 
67 

115 
49 


166 

118 
123 
136 

186 
48 

149 

159 

209 


4,658 


153 
44 

172 
65 
84 

146 
57 
81 
32 

161 
116 
51 
55 
131 


97 
171 

110 


145 

189 
60 

136 

160 

185 


4,611 


SUMMARY. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  

236 
72 

236 
72 

151 
4,967 
9,269 

151 

2,273 
4,658 

Day  Elementary  

2,694 
4,611 

Totalsf  

7,082 

7,613 

14,695 

*  Including  135  boys  who  have  completed  five-year  industrial  course. 

t  In  addition,  161  pupils  graduated  from  high  school,  and  272  pupils  finished  the  eighth  grade  because  of  work 
done  in  the  summer  review  schools  (see  pages  33  and  34). 

(32) 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

(Graduates,  September,  1932.) 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


High  School. 

Boys. 

vjirls. 

Total. 

3 

3 

1 

8 

9 

ii  „  tj:  „l 

5 

5 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  

21 

21 

10 

10 

East  Boston  High  

2 

2 

4 

22 

22 

Girls'  High  

24 

24 

4 

4 

Hyde  Park  High  

3 

3 

6 

1 

13 

14 

2 

2 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  (Boys)  

15 

15 

16 

16 

South  Boston  High  

1 

4 

5 

Boston  Trade  School  

1 

1 

Totals  

72 

89 

161 

34 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  COMPLETING  GRADE  VIII  AS  A  RESULT  OF  SUMMER 

REVIEW  SCHOOL  WORK  —  1932. 


School  or  District. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


School  or  District. 


Boys. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Christopher  Gibson. . . 
Clarence  R.  Edwards. 

D  ilia  way  

Donald  McKay  

Dudley  

Edward  Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Frank  V.  Thompson. . 

Franklin  

Gaston  

Grover  Cleveland.  .  .  . 

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes.  .  .  . 

Lewis  

Martin  

Mary  E.  Curley  


Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prince  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Shurtleff  

Solomon  Lewenberg. .  .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  .  .  . 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Washington  

Washington  Irving  

William  Barton  Rogers . 

William  E.  Russell  

William  Howard  Taft. . 
Woodrow  Wilson  


Totals. 


170 
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SUMMER   REVIEW   INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

September,  1932. 


Name  of  School. 

Grade  IX. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grsde  IV. 

Totals. 

Intermediate  and  Elementary. 

24 

15 

37 

31 

39 

24 

170 

7 

41 

68 

70 

69 

255 

17 

16 

158 
129 

148 
89 

104 
81 

443 
299 
111 
181 
407 
177 
352 
306 
196 
175 
227 

19 
36 

30 
60 

62 
85 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

Sarah  Greenwood  

130 
51 
71 
76 
53 
71 
54 

158 
52 
80 
90 
59 
54 
55 

119 
41 
86 
80 
36 
50 
37 

Shurtleff  

8 
48 
25 
19 

25 
67 
35 
29 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Wells  

William  Barton  Rogers  

43 

38 

Totals  

79 

272 

435 

892 

894 

727 

3,299 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1932. 


d 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

Name  of  School. 

o 

9) 

V 

V 

OB 

"3 

03 

TJ 

03 

TJ 
03 
u 

03 
M 

T3 
03 
u 

03 

o 

0 

h 

o 

o 

o 

o 

h 

o 

H 

Intermediate  and  Elementary: 

23 

3 

7 

17 

10 

2 

62 

Bigelow  

3 

4 

29 

7 

4 

47 

3 

4 

8 

2 

17 

6 

3 

3 

12 

7 

7 

16 

30 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

7 

8 

7 

22 

Shurtleff  

4 

5 

7 

11 

27 

3 

7 

12 

20 

6 

48 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

1 

3 

25 

49 

24 

102 

2 

4 

23 
8 

19 

11 

59 

Wells  

2 

15 

25 

6 

5 

7 

8 

26 

Totals  

37 

30 

62 

130 

132 

86 

477 
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ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

September,  1931. 


School  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boston  High 

School 
Graduates, 
June,  1931. 

Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1931. 

Average  Age  of 
All  Admitted. 

Years. 

Months. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

124 

124 

117 

7 

17 

9 

ORIGINAL  ADMISSIONS  TO  GRADE  X,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

September,  1931. 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Admitted 
from  Boston 
Intermediate 

Districts. 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September. 
1931. 


Average  Age  of 
All  Admitted. 


Years.  Months. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys . 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. . .  . 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  Memorial  High  (Boys)  . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  (Girls) .  , 
South  Boston  High  


23 


194 

69 
261 


171 
491 


111 


75 
34 
163 
202 


Totals. 


50 


1,844 


1 

194 

3 


638 
140 


314 


121 
50 
145 


356 
165 

2,127 


23 
1 

388 
72 
261 
638 
311 
491 
314 
111 
121 
125 
179 
163 
202 
356 
215 

3,971 


10 
1 

356 
66 
250 
621 
311 
422 
273 
74 
107 
118 
164 
158 
193 
345 
191 

3.660 


13 


69 
41 
37 
14 
7 
15 
5 
9 
11 
24 

311 
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ADMISSIONS  TO  GRADE  IX,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

September,  1931. 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boston 
Elementary 
Graduates , 
June,  1931. 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1931. 


Average  Age  of 
All  Admitted. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys.  . 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls*  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  Memorial  High  (Boys) . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  (Girls)  . 
South  Boston  High  


Totals. 


380 


123 
112 

243 


85 
613 


271 


241 
115 
445 
294 


179 


3,101 


203 
56 
176 


239 
78 


529 


231 
221 
245 


481 
149 


*380 
t203 
179 
288 
243 
239 
163 
613 
529 
271 
231 
462 
360 
445 
294 
481 
328 


2,608 


5,709 


202 
138 
88 
180 
136 
173 
104 
365 
351 
127 
170 
315 
265 
287 
214 
404 
190 


3,709 


178 
65 
91 
108 
107 
66 
59 
248 
178 
144 
.  61 
147 
95 
158 
80 
77 
138 


2,000 


*  In  addition,  285  pupils  were  admitted  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
t  In  addition,  196  pupils  were  admitted  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
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ADMISSIONS  TO  GRADE  IX,  INTERMEDIATE. 

September,  1931. 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boston 
Elementary 
Graduates, 

Tnv>o  1QQ1 

June,  ±yoJL. 

Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1931. 

Ave  bag] 
All  Ad 

Years. 

:  Age  of 
mitted. 

Months. 

\braham  Lincoln 

105 

68 

173 

169 

4 

14 

3 

Bennett 

86 

89 

175 

166 

9 

14 

g 

Bigelow 

129 

129 

128 

1 

13 

11 

166 

189 

355 

355 

14 

Frank  "V  Thompson 

180 

196 

376 

367 

9 

13 

5 

Gaston 

108 

108 

108 

14 

2 

Grover  Cleveland  

136 

115 

251 

248 

3 

14 

7 

Henry  L  Pierce 

72 

69 

141 

141 

14 

1 

John  Winthrop 

76 

58 

134 

133 

1 

14 

7 

Joseph  H  Barnes 

196 

176 

372 

368 

4 

14 

9 

167 

178 

345 

314 

31 

14 

Mary  Hemenway  

82 

78 

160 

157 

3 

14 

6 

126 

123 

249 

247 

2 

14 

3 

72 

14. 

Ji 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

185 

155 

340 

328 

12 

13 

11 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

102 

78 

180 

174 

6 

14 

6 

Shurtleff  

76 

76 

76 

14 

4 

Solomon  Lewenberg  

151 

154 

305 

301 

4 

13 

9 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

117 

117 

234 

232 

2 

14 

2 

Washington  

118 

135 

253 

249 

4 

14 

4 

Washington  Irving  

168 

165 

333 

324 

9 

14 

1 

William  Howard  Taft  

92 

149 

241 

233 

8 

14 

Totals  

2,454 

2,548 

5,002 

4,890 

112 

14 

2 
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TEACHERS. 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1932. 

Number  of  Schools. 


Number 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Schools. 

of 

Schools. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

1 

14 

31 

45 

High  and  Latin  ^  

17 

566 

530 

1,096 

Elementary  

!80 

195 

2,322 

2,517 

Kindergartens  

2  283 

s  330 

330 

Special  

<6 

257 

406 

663 

Totals  

1.032 

3,619 

4,651 

1  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

2  Includes  one  hundred  and  four  kindergartens  established  on  double-session  basis. 

s  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  these  teachers  served  two  sessions  so  that  the  kinder- 
gartens were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  492  teachers. 

*  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  Boston 
Trade  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  Continuation  School.  The  number  of  teachers 
given  includes  the  teachers  of  the  special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

June  30,  1932. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 
1 

1 

.  -  y  ■ 

Dean  

8 

12 

20 

Assistant  Professors  

4 

17 

21 

Assistant  Professors,  Physical  Education  

2 

2 

14 

31 

45 

STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

June  30,  1932. 


Rank. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Head  Masters  

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments. 

Masters  

Junior  Masters  

Assistants  

Instructors,  Special  Branches  

Assistant  Instructors,  Special  Branches .  . 

Co-ordinators  

Cooperative  Instructors  

Senior  Instructors,  Mechanic  Arts  

Industrial  Instructors  , 


Totals. 


7 

396 


566 


33 


M67 


12 


15 


530 


17 
71 

33 
7 

396 
467 
4 
12 
7 
63 
4 
15 


1,096 


1  Includes  thirty- nine  temporary  junior  masters. 

2  Includes  fifty-two  temporary  assistants. 


SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

June  30,  1932. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

60 
99 

20 

80 
99 
209 
7 
129 
566 
1,427 

Masters'  Assistants  

209 
7 
128 
532 
1,426 

Masters'  Assistants,  Special  Classes  

Assistants,  Special  Classes  

1 

34 
1 

Assistants,  Intermediate  

Assistants,  Elementary  

Totals  N  

195 

2,322 

2,517 

Kindergartens : 

176 
154 

176 
154 

Totals  

330 

330 

Grand  Totals  

195 

2,652 

2,847 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

June  30,  1932. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

6 

128 

221 

34 

22 

1 

Day  Industrial  Schools: 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

3  39 

39 
62 
168 

62 

168 

122 

40 

162 

Music  Department  

13 

13 

26 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Sum- 
mer Schools  

2 

2 

1 

1 

Continuation  School  

28 

18 

46 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Mea- 

1 

2 

a 

Board  of  Examiners  

2 

1 

3 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens .... 

2 

2 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Special  Classes. .  .  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

*  2 

2 

15 

15 

12 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

11 

22 

1 

1 

1 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

6 

12 

18 

Totals  

257 

406 

663 

1  Includes  fourteen  temporary  assistants. 

2  Includes  one  assistant,  physical  education. 

3  Includes  one  assistant  instructor,  physical  education. 

4  In  addition  there  were  seventeen  special  assistants. 


STATISTICS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nurses  (including  1  supervising  nurse  and  4  assistant  supervising 

nurses)  

School  Physicians  (including  7  Supervising  School  Physicians)  . 

Supervisor  of  Nutrition  Classes  

Sanitary  Inspector  

Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  

Supervisors  of  Attendance  

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statistics  —  School  Year  1931-1932. 


iooIs. 

chers. 

o 

a 

Total  Registration. 

B  > 

6 

oi 

Schools. 

*o 

3  bp 

5b 

o 
a 

03 

9 
o 

u 

OJ 

£1 

her 

arl 

T3 
|| 

<d  a 

bO  0> 

S 

S3  *> 

2  <u 

% 

!« 
% 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

<j 

< 

< 

High  School  

1 

43 

1,310 

678 

1,988 

1,132 

925 

207 

82 

Commercial  High 

9 

159 

2,364 

4,291 

6,655 

4,210 

3,325 

885 

79 

Opportunity  School. . . 

1 

23 

451 

451 

271 

232 

39 

86 

Elementary  Schools. . . 

14 

179 

1,900 

3,112 

5,012 

2,989 

2,503 

486 

84 

Boston  Trade  School,  * 

1 

.  58 

1,328 

1,328 

801 

659 

142 

82 

Totals  

26 

462 

7,353 

8,081 

15,434 

9,403 

7,644 

1,759 

81 

*  Includes  three  branches. 


66 
69 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1931-1932  —  Continued. 


u 

o 

Total  Registration. 

£) 

G  . 

CO 

Schools. 

55-9 

a 

o3 

oi 

o 
°  03 

*o  . 

®  a 

If -2 

s>  a 

03  " 

11 

OS 

u  m 
-P 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

-  V 

> 
< 

i-t  — 

>  ^ 
< 

< 

>-< 

1 

High  School: 

Central  

1,310 

678 

1,988 

1,132 

925 

207 

82 

89 

Commercial  High 





Schools: 

Brighton  

206 

276 

482 

278 

192 

86 

69 

72 

174 

173 

347 

230 

191 

49 

79 

72 

Dorchester  

647 

872 

1,519 

961 

770 

191 

80 

72 

287 

330 

617 

420 

354 

66 

84 

72 

Girls'  

618 

618 

395 

309 

'  86 

78 

72 

Hyde  Park  

144 

257 

401 

254 

207 

47 

81 

72 

Roxbury  

406 

1,148 

1,554 

914 

691 

223 

76 

72 

333 

431 

764 

528 

443 

85 

84 

71 

West  Roxbury  

167 

186 

353 

230 

178 

52 

77 

72 

Totals  

2,364 

4,291 

6,655 

4,210 

3,325 

885 

79 

Grand  Totals  

3,674 

4,969 

8,643 

5,342 

4.250 

1,092 

80 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  1931-1932. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Nights. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Evening  Opportunity 

72 

School  

451 

451 

271 

232 

39 

86 

STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1931-1 932  —  Concluded. 


Total  Registr. 

VTION. 

u 

id 

d 

6 

Elementary 

o 
a 

Schools. 

fc.S 

1 
wife 

9 

0)  z 
bC  <U 

c  a 

*o  . 
.  n 
S53 

si 

i-  (O 

H 

■%% 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

176 

208 

384 

236 

196 

40 

83 

71 

70 

207 

277 

137 

98 

39 

72 

72 

110 

233 

343 

184 

150 

34 

82 

72 

129 

116 

245 

164 

152 

12 

93 

72 

Edward  Everett  

80 

262 

342 

189 

159 

30 

84 

72 

Eliot  

216 

57 

273 

192 

151 

41 

79 

72 

269 

478 

747 

434 

359 

75 

83 

72 

/~1  1«.„J 

109 

370 

479 

284 

224 

60 

79 

72 

Hyde  Park  

79 

92 

171 

102 

86 

16 

84 

72 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

222 

172 

394 

274 

257 

17 

94 

72 

Phillips  Brooks 

98 

207 

305 

190 

166 

24 

87 

72 

Roger  Wolcott 

61 

210 

271 

174 

145 

29 

83 

72 

Washington  

212 

249 

461 

287 

250 

37 

87 

72 

Washington  Irving 

69 

251 

320 

142 

110 

32 

77 

72 

Totals 

1,900 

3,112 

5,012 

2,989 

2,503 

486 

84 

Trade  Schools 

(Evening  Classes.) 

1,110 

1,110 

656 

538 

118 

82 

66 

Brighton  Branch  

58 

58 

40 

35 

5 

88 

66 

East  Boston  Branch. . .  . 

80 

80 

59 

49 

10 

83 

66 

80 

80 

46 

37 

9 

80 

66 

Totals  

1,328 

1,328 

801 

659 

142 

82 
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7. 


Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

6,655 
1,988 

8,643 

8,643 

4,291 
678 

4,969 

•saiBj^ 

2,364 
1,310 

3,674 

«  a 

•saTBuiaj 
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CO 
CM 

^  CD 

Over  25  and 
Under  35 
Years. 

CD  CO 
CO  i-i 
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IQ 

»o 

co 

© 

Tf  O 

y-i  CM 

CM  CM 

co 

Tf 

Over  21  and 
Under  25 
Years. 

00  CO 
00  »c 

t~-  H 

"* 
© 

1,724 

saiBj\ 

rH  C5 

CO 
CO 

8 

20 

Years. 

C".  CM 

CO 

CO 

n 
t- 

CO  cm 
a  co 

IO 

CM 

co 

19 

Years. 

CM  CM 

CO 

1,105 

sajBj\; 

!N  © 
CM  CD 
CO  i-l 
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18 

Years. 

•S9TBUI9J 

i-t  © 

«fl  00 

o 

00 

1,426 

S9IBK 

t- 

1-H 

CO 
00 
IO 

17 

Years. 

•sa^Buiaj 

iO 
CD 

as 

§8 

1,386 

•saiBjt 

O 

CM  CM 
-1 

»o 

16 

Years. 

sajBtuajj 

■C  CO 
CD  «C 

00 
«Q 

00 

cS 

©        1  O 

>o          1  co 

CM              |  CO 

00 

53 

H 

•8a"[Biuaj[ 

©  O 

09 

00 

o 

© 

CO 

©  CM 

I-H 

CD 

14 

Years. 

•saiBuiaj 

CI 

CO 
CM 

(M 

co 

sa{Bxv 

Subjects. 

Commercial  subjects  *  

Other  subjects  t  

D 

Total  number  of  pupile  of 

i 

2  "3  _ 

S  5  co 

I  S2 

■a 

.s  - 

g 

te  g 


£  JO 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

as    as  co 

OS      CN  <N 
CO 

lO 

U0 

•S3TBJ\[ 

os    as  co 

OS      CM.  CN 
CO 

>o 

<* 

35  Years 
and  Over. 

•sareraaj 

00 
CM 

I—  rH 

00 
CM 

Over  25  and 
Under  35 
Years. 

•sarBraaj; 

CO 

CO 

co 
>o 

Over  21  and 
Under  25 
Years. 

c 

*  I  i\ 

GO  -1 

o 

20 

Years. 

•sareuia^ 

CO 
CM 

sajBj^ 

00  i— '  ^ 

co 

CM 

19 

Years. 

•sajBuiaj 

co 

H     ^  N 

CO 

1> 

CO 

18 

Years. 

•sajBuiaj 

b» 

CO 

00      CO  CO 

iq 

CO 

17 

Years. 

•sajBuiaj 

co 
t- 

•sarBp^ 

»o    <o  cm 

CO 

16 

Years. 

"SarEUiaj 

!   !  i 

: 

»o 
i> 

"#     O)  N 
CO 

15 

Years. 

•saiuraaj 

. 

;  :  ; 

• 

: 

CM 

»       H  CO 

CO 

CM 
<« 

14 

Years. 

•sareuiaj 

CO 

•sarBj\[ 

CO 

co 

Subjects. 

Shonwork  

Drawine  

Civil  service  

Totals  

Total  number  of  pupils  of 
each  acre   

a 
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e 


Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

Oi-HCO-HCMOCMHOXt-CO 
OcOcO»OcOi-icOtJ<X©-«*<CO 
lO      CM  «-ICOcOcOXCMX'*i< 

5,012 

5,012 

•S9TBUI9J 

»-ti-iCO^HCMl^-<}<»COXt^CO 
OC5»0-<1<COXXCCXO-*CO 
■H                               .-I      CM      CM              CM      X  Tt< 

CM 

xocooocmxct. 

CO        1                 *      CM      CO      CO  CO 
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35  Years 
anr  Over. 

■^XCMTjICOCOCOOCMt^CM© 
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cm 
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co 
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CM 
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CM 
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2 

CM 
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OS 
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CM 
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a 
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0 
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c 

1 

c 

b 

c 
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Total  number  of  pupils  of 

STATISTICS. 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

1.071 
257 

1,328 

1,328 

1 

1,071 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 
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DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

School  Year  1931-1932. 


jular 

J 

ber  of  Itej 
achers. 

Total  Registration. 

&  c 

B 

C 

03 

•  2 

oJ 
©  e 

b£  45 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

£  © 
<3 

< 

Averi 
Ab 

2  * 

127 

747 

874 

498 

411 

87 

83 

*  Not  including  special  assistants. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  1931-1932. 


Classes. 

ber  of  Regular 
achers. 

Total 
Registration. 

age  Number 
longing. 

age  Attendance. 

age  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

3C 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

«-  © 
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u 

S 
> 

Aver 

Compulsory  Classes  

*43 

1,586 

1,604 

3,190 

2,238 

2,160 

78 

97 

High  School  Opportunity 
Classes  
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74 

282 

1,175 

1,015 

160 

87 

43 

1,794 

1,678 

3,472 

3,413 

3,175 

238 

93 

*  These  teachers  also  served  in  the  Opportunity  Classes. 


STATISTICS. 
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DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

School  Year  1931-1932. 
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&  a> 

2.3 

11 

OS 

umbe 

18 

17 

15 

2 

88 

63 

27 

16 

12 

4 

75 

60 

25 

16 

1  o 

4 

75 

60 

25 

22 

19 

3 

86 

63 

22 

15 

12 

3 

80 

61 

Hyde  

31 

20 

18 

2 

90 

58 

48 

40 

30 

10 

75 

122 

Longfellow 

25 

15 

11 

4 

73 

63 

25 

18 

16 

2 

89 

63 

23 

19 

15 

4 

79 

40 

17 

16 

14 

2 

88 

60 

49 

38 

30 

8 

79 

123 

20 

19 

15 

4 

79 

47 

43 

36 

31 

5 

86 

123 

Totals  

398 

307 

250 

57 

81 

1,006 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

1932. 


Name  of  School. 


MS 


So'g'o 

2  ^  * 


High: 

Central  

Dorchester. 


Totals. 


Intermediate: 

Lewis  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Totals. 


Elementary: 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Bigelow  

Dudley  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Sarah  Greenwood  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Wells  

William  Barton  Rogers. 


Totals. 


Grand  Totals. 


921 
316 


1,237 


262 
380 


642 


319 
538 
457 
249 
333 


414 

389 
206 
166 
242 


3,313 


5,192 


791 

595 


1,386 


181 

287 


468 


338 


280 
201 
241 
356 
227 
332 
191 
192 
170 


2,528 


4,382 


1,712 
911 


2,623 


443 
667 


1,110 


657 
538 
737 
450 
574 
356 
641 
721 
397 
358 
412 


5,841 

9,574 


1,584 
852 


2,436 


383 
625 


1,008 


594 
490 
668 
417 
553 
334 
611 
668 
374 
341 
386 


5,436 


8.880 


1,520 
827 


2,347 


366 
599 


965 


561 
473 
643 
401 
540 
326 
594 
644 
364 
333 
370 


5,249 


13 
21 

34 

21 
16 
24 
14 
17 
11, 
21 
22 
13 
11 
14 

184 


,561 


96 


304 


STATISTICS. 
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CITY    HOSPITAL    SUMMER    REVIEW    CLASS.—  1932. 


8 

>nip. 

d 

oj 

1 

§ 

c 

aS 

it* 

Name  of  School. 

E.1 

MS 

sl 

to  A  A 

9  £  2 

Total 
Re( 

Avert 
Me 

Avert 

Per  C 
Att 

gjs 

City  Hospital  Summer  Review  Class .... 

55 

55 

55 

100 

1 

Total  

55 

55 

55 

100 

1 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers,  School  Year  1931-1932. 


GO 

33 

CD 

on 

SEASON8. 

jsistan 

stants, 

1  Gard 
ssistan 

;rvisor 

jacher 

jji 

"o3 

00 

aS 
EC 

a 

m 

O 

H 

1931. 

Fall  (September  10  to  November  14) : 

1 

80 

81 

175 

86 

69 

3 

48 

381 

Totals  

175 

86 

69 

4 

128 

462 

1932. 

Spring  (May  16  to  June  30): 

59 

116 

93 

4 

272 

Totals  

59 

116 

93 

4 

272 

Summer  (July  1  to  August  12) : 

35 

72 

212 

4 

323 

Totals  

35 

72 

212 

4 

323 

Summer  (August  15  to  September  10): 

Women  

67 

98 

208 

4 

377 

Totals  

67 

98 

208 

4 

377 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1932. 


Grade  of 
School. 

Number 
of 

Buildings. 

Number 

of 

Portables. 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill 
Halls 
and 
Gymnasia. 

Construction  of 
schoolhouses. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 

High  and  Latin.  . 

Elementary  and 
Intermediate.  . 

Boston  Clerical 

*2 
25 

272 

2 
21 

92 

1 

1 
1 
1 

18 
10 
1 
1 

2 
25 

228 

5 
106 

44 

Boston  Trade 

2 

Trade  School  for 
Girls  

Horace  Mann 
School  

>  :£f'1 

Continuation 

Totals  

304 

113 

120 

32 

44 

260 

*  Includes  one  elementary  building  (Patrick  A.  Collins  Building)  used  jointly  by  The 
Teachers  College  and  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  High  schools,  2;  elementary  schools,  9.  Classes  were  also  conducted 
at  Deer  Island,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Long  Island  Hospital  School,  Prendergast  Preven- 
torium, House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital. 


EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS*  —  SEASON  OF  1931-1932. 

1.  Number  of  School  Centers  maintained  by  the  appropriation 

for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   13 

2.  Number  of  buildings  other  than  School  Centers  occupied 

by  "Non-School  Center  "f  groups  and  "Additional  Use  "J 
organizations   86 

3.  Total  number  of  buildings  occupied    99 

4.  Total  number  of  different  openings  of  schoolhouses  after 

school  hours  2,685 


School  Center  and  Other  Buildings. 


Total 
Attendance. 


School  Center  Buildings 
Other  Buildings  


Grand  Total 


646,021 
2S3.925 


929,946 


STATISTICS. 


School  Center  and  Other  Buildings. 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 


School  Center  Buildings. 
Other  Buildings  


694 
162 


*  Figures  from  June,  1931,  to  June,  1932. 

f  Occupancy  charges  met  by  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools, 
t  Occupancy  charges  met  by  the  organization  occupying  accommodations. 

NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  GROUPS,  1931-1932. 

Total  number  of  different  Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   69 

Total  number  of  different  Home  and  School  Associations  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   40 

Total  number  ot  different  Boy  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  school 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools   31 

Total  number  of  different  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools       .....  24 

Total  number  of  different  District  Improvement  Associations 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools        ...  15 

Total  number  of  different  Girl  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  school 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools   14 

Total  number  of  different  American  Legion  Posts  meeting  in 
school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   14 

Total  number  of  different  Community  Activities  groups  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   14 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Election  Commissioners 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   1 

Total  ,      .      .      .      .      .      .  222 

ADDITIONAL  USE  GROUPS,  1931-1932. 

Total  number  of  different  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations 
using  school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other 
service  charges   76 

Total  number  of  different  Political  Rallies  held  in  school  buildings 

paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges       .      .  46 

Total  number  of  different  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Organiza- 
tions using  school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and 
other  service  charges   31 

Total  number  of  different  Educational  Groups  using  school 

buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges,  6 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  using 
school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service 
charges   1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Bar  Examiners  using  school 

buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges,  1 

Total   161 
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ATTENDANCE  —  SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  —  1931-1932. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Brighton  School  Center  (William  Howard  Taft  School) : 
Independent  Groups  

35,030 
270 
1,750 

Tnf.al   

37,050 

Charlestown  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

Affiliated  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

29,878 
2,934 
3,987 

Total  

36,799 

Dorchester  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

40,671 
4,505 
8,100 

Total  

53,276 

East  Boston  School  Center  (Joseph  H.  Barnes  School) : 

School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

56,945 
1,256 

Total  

58,201 

English  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

Affiliated  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

28,568 
2,091 
1,560 

Total    

32,219 

Fenway  School  Center  (Teachers  College) : 

School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

37,028 
26,828 
11,636 

Total  

75,492 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

37,985 
3,754 
9,469 

Total    

51,208 

Michelangelo  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

52,788 
3,219 
7,363 

Total    

63,370 

Roxbury  School  Center  (High  School  of  Practical  Arts): 
Independent  Groups  

50,984 
5,776 
7,771 

Total      

64,531 

Sarah  Greenwood  School  Center: 

Independent  Groups  

49,240 
830 
2,900 

Total    

52,970 

South  Boston  High  School  Center: 
School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

29,793 
2,335 
5,864 

Total  

37,992 

60  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 

ATTENDANCE  —  SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  —  1931-1932. 


Total 
Attendance. 


Washington  Irving  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups  

Independent  Groups  

  31,879 

  5,936 

  11,547 

Total  

49,362 

William  Blackstone  School  Center: 

Independent  Groups  

  30,763 

  513 

  2,275 

Total  

33,551 

Grand  Total  

646,021 

NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  GROUPS  —  1931-1932. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

46,849 

203 

230 

2. 

Home  and  School  Associations  

37,996 

142 

268 

3. 

20,765 

500 

42 

4. 

Community  Activities  

14,347 

101 

142 

5. 

District  Improvement  Associations, 

12,017 

56 

215 

6. 

Girl  Scouts  

8,091 

181 

45 

7. 

7,597 

59 

128 

8. 

Alumni  and  Alumnae  Meetings  

4,239 

21 

202 

9. 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners' 

250 

1 

250 

Total  

152,151 

ADDITIONAL  USE  GROUPS  —  1931-1932. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1.    Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations, 

65,363 

249 

263 

2.    Benevolent  and  Charitable  Groups, 

21,166 

45 

470 

3.    Political  Rallies  

20,415 

46 

444 

4.    Civil  Service  Examinations  

13,879 

27 

514 

10,258 

122 

84 

6.    Board  of  Bar  Examiners  

693 

1 

693 

Total  

131,774 

STATISTICS. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 
October  1,  1931. 


Enrollment  of  Pupils. 


5  to  7 

YEARS. 

7  TO   14  YEARS. 

14  TO  16  YEARS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

9,745 

9,493 

36,001 

34,433 

11,822 

11,121 

26 

60 

163 

360 

64 

176 

4 

Schools  outside  of  Boston  .  . 

5 

3 

143 

45 

64 

20 

Parochial  schools  and  insti- 

tutions  

2,912 

3,140 

10,123 

11,719 

858 

1,613 

Institutions  for  educational 

and  custodial  purposes. .  . 

120 

134 

657 

487 

366 

182 

Physically  or  mentally  de- 

fective children  not  en- 

rolled in  any  school  

6 

2 

84 

81 

19 

24 

Grand  totals  

12,814 

12,832 

47,171 

47,125 

13,193 

13,140 

Illiterate  minors  

(16  to  21  years.) 
383  208 
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STATISTICS. 
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•2 


550 
29,089 

11,531 
3,055 
4,210 
3,551 
3,047 
3,226 
7,939 

15,912 
6,169 

11,872 

27,272 
3,374 
2,861 

00 
lO 

co 
CO 
eo 

631 

27,393 

11,640 
3,215 
4,389 
3,678 
3,165 
3,422 
8,147 

16,124 
6,214 

11,522 

27,590 
3,303 
2,437 

O 

CO 

oT 

CO 

760 
26,014 

11,860 
3,338 
4.495 

3,941 
3,270 
3,568 
8,395 
15,949 
5,927 
11,029 
27,669 
3,192 
2,111 

131,518 

810 
24,907 

12,003 
3,566 
4.683 

4,271 
3,329 
3,648 
8,810 
16,196 
5,688 
10,688 
27,634 
3,037 
1,940 

131,210 

795 
23,423 

12,073 
3,778 
4.909 

4,642 
3,622 
3,816 
9,003 

16,433 
5,652 
9,996 

27,123 
2,947 
1,808 

130,020 

744 
22,465 

11,856 
3,947 
5,114 
4,857 
3,750 
3,919 
9,010 

16,417 
5,523 
9,397 

26,850 
2,846 
1,777 

128,472 

690 
22,447 

11,628 
3,977 
5,237 
5,042 
4,077 
4,077 
9,144 

16,577 
5,173 
8,950 

25,857 
2,658 
1,697 

127,231 

625 
22,467 

11,544 
4,001 
5  417 

5,516 
4,195 
4,229 
9,200 

16,541 
4,943 
8,474 

25,215 
2,602 
1,533 

126,502 

496 
21,889 

11,242 
3,925 
5,700 
5,857 
4,306 
4,242 
9,298 

15,932 
4,860 
8,081 

24,541 
2,558 
1,440 

124,367 

414 
21,979 

11,026 
3,766 
5,743 
6,094 
4,370 
3,993 
9,174 

15,505 
4,655 
7,794 

24,162 
2,508 
1,403 

122,586 

The  Teachers  College  

Elementary  Schools: 

West  End  

South  Boston  

West  Roxbury  

Hyde  Park  

Totals  :  
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1928. 

CO 
00 

1,233 
1,079 
1,393 
844 
1,109 
2,669 
1,497 
1,306 

1,074 
749 
1,743 

2,055 
1,715 
913 

843 

947 
1,596 

1927. 

CO 

co 

OS 

1,221 
1,027 
1,356 
894 
1,129 
2,729 
1,466 
1,318 

1,230 
783 
1,765 

2,107 
1,849 
953 

900 

1,056 
1,695 

1926. 

1,786 
1,248 
950 
1,296 

1,105 
2,744 
1,354 
1,373 

1,344 
796 
1,807 

2,294 
1,972 
848 

1,035 

1,044 
1,722 

1925. 

1,779 
1,455 

1,658 

3,312 
1,685 
1,739 

1,354 
832 
1,791 

2,848 
2,389 

1,141 

1,047 
1,723 

1924. 

1,799 
1,398 

1,615 

3,280 
1,727 
1,725 

1,388 
817 
1,796 

2,910 
2,507 

o 

iC 

t» 

1,773 
1,688 

1923. 

1,741 
1,294 

1,633 

3,217 
1,701 
1,656 

1,363 
811 
1,751 

3,054 
2,646 

lO 

00 

1,878 
1,815 

1922. 

1,684 
1,280 

1,589 

3,095 
1,740 
1,638 

1,280 
770 
1,716 

3,013 
2,730 

»o 

00 

1,850 
1,935 
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1,115 
1,006 
926 

774 
712 

883 
857 

991 

995 
1,026 
635 
937 
753 
1,187 

1.415 

1,475 
1,203 
1,154 

1,298 
1,830 

1,185 
1,008 
972 

807 
825 
888 
902 

1,017 

1,037 
1,111 

638 
936 
753 
1,205 

1,450 

1,509 
1,207 
1,170 

1,286 
1,782 

1,261 
1,078 
931 

833 
824 
959 
952 

1,041 

1,079 
1,112 
664 
979 
770 
1,238 

1,512 

1,599 
1,197 
1,157 

1,227 
1,774 

885 

1,305 
1,044 
980 

820 
879 
983 
966 

1,118 
646 
1,090 
1,211 

762 
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CITY  DOLLAR,  1931. 


Del  E.J  Oakcs 


This  illustration  represents  the  city  dollar  for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  based 
upon  appropriations  and  requirements.  It  was  adapted  from  figures  prepared 
by  the  Statistics  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOL  DOLLAR,  1930. 


Dri.  E.J.OAKts 

This  illustration  represents  the  school  dollar  for  the  financial  year  1930. 
It  was  adapted  from  the  figures  presented  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Business 
Manager,  School  Document  No.  1 — 1931.  This  dollar  represents  the  total 
expenditures  for  all  purposes  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS,  1928,  1930,  1932. 


The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  as  follows: 


Schools. 

1928. 

1930. 

1932. 

47 

45 

45 

High  and  Latin  

893 

982 

1,096 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  

2,538 

2,519 

2,517 

313 

327 

330 

Special  

561 

602 

663 

Totals  

4,352 

4,475 

4,651 

STATISTICS. 
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FOREWORD 


The  child  is  an  individual  with  increasing  responsibilities  to  the 
various  groups  to  which  he  belongs.  Upon  entering  Junior  High  School, 
he  is  embarking  upon  a  career  which  is  more  independent  than  any 
within  his  experience.  Because  of  this  growing  independence  there  is 
great  opportunity  given  the  child  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  the  health  program. 

William  James  said,  "The  duty  of  a  teacher  consists  chiefly  and 
essentially  in  training  the  pupil  to  behavior."  And  education  itself, 
"is  the  organization  of  acquired  habits  of  conduct  and  tendencies  to 
behavior."  In  this  course  of  study  we  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fundamental  value  of  the  pupils'  directed  activity  in  developing 
good  habits,  right  life  attitudes  and  health  knowledge. 


COMMITTEES  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


This  course  of  study  represents  the  combined  efforts  of  two  com- 
mittees. The  construction  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  intermediate  and  senior  high  schools,  is  responsible  for  the  actual 
construction.  This  committee  has  worked  in  groups  according  to 
grades  developing  objectives,  content,  activities,  problems,  and  refer- 
ences.  The  supplementary  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  fields  allied  to  health  education,  has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  construction  committee.  Both  committees  worked  under  the 
general  direction  of  John  P.  Sullivan,  Supervisor  of  Health  Education. 

CONSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 


William  T.  Miller,  Chairman 
M.  Edith  Cole 
Thomas  D.  Craven 
Margaret  M.  Cronin 
M.  Barbara  Dee 
Florence  M.  Hurley 
Katherine  A.  Lyons 
Catherine  C.  O'Connell 
Mary  G.  O'Doherty 
Louis  R.  Osterman 
Anastasia  K.  White 


Washington  Irving  School 
Dillaway  School 
Rice  School 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Washington  School 
Grover  Cleveland  School 
Blackinton  School 
Washington  Irving  School 
William  Barton  Rogers  School 
Shurtleff  School 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COMMITTEE 

James  A.  Keenan,  M.  D. 
Frances  I.  Barr 
Elizabeth  A.  Creedan 


Mary  M.  Gill 
Thomas  D.  Ginn 
Frances  G.  Keyes 
Margaret  L.  McCarthy 
Anne  P.  O'Hara 


Director,  School  Hygiene 
Frank  V.  Thompson  School — Science 
Household  Science  and  Arts 
Warren  School — Elementary  School 
Vocational  Guidance 
Teachers  College 
Physical  Education 
Teachers  College 


STATE  EDUCATION  LAW 


Chapter  71,  Section  1 

"Every  town  shall  maintain,  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days  in  each  school  year  unless  specifically  exempted  as  to  any  one 
year  by  the  department  of  education,  in  this  chapter  called  the  de- 
partment, a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
children  who  may  legally  attend  a  public  school  therein.  Such  schools 
shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  and 

shall  give  instruction  and  training  in  > 

physiology  and  hygiene.  ...  In  connection  with  physiology  and 
hygiene,  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  as  to  tuberculosis  and 
its  prevention,  shall  be  given  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  under  public 
control,  except  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular 
branches." 

Chapter  71,  Section  57 

Testing  as  to  defective  sight,  etc.  "  The  committee  shall  cause 
every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  separately  and  carefully  tested 
and  examined  at  least  once  in  every  school  year  to  ascertain  defects  in 
sight  or  hearing,  ....  The  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  shall  be 
made  by  the  teachers,  directions  for  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
department  of  public  health." 
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GRADE  VII. 

UNIT  I.  Health  Education  in  School  and   Other  Public 

Buildings. 

(Approximately  four  lessons). 
UNIT  AIM :     To  teach  respect  for  school  and  other  public  buildings. 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  continue  the  practice  of  habits  of  health  and 
safety  in  school  and  other  public  buildings. 

2.  To  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  departments  ot  the 
system  contributing  to  health  conservation. 

3.  To  show  the  best  uses  of  the  school  facilities,  as 
school  lunch,  gymnasium,  school  garden. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

A.  Maintain  the  same  general  cleanliness  and  order- 
liness in  the  classroom,  sanitaries  and  school 
grounds  that  you  would  like  at  home. 

B.  Order  a  healthful  lunch.  Model  of  a  well  balanced 
lunch. 

C.  Appreciate  the  value  of  the  school  doctor,  the  nurse 
and  the  yearly  physical  examination. 

D.  Understand  how  physical  education,  science,  civics 
and  gardening  are  aids  to  health. 

E.  Understand  how  physical  education  contributes 
to  posture : 

1.    Development  of  proper  posture  : 

a.  Posture  program. 

b.  Corrective  exercises. 

F.  Understand  how  health  education  contributes  to 
posture : 

1.    Development  of  health  knowledge  and  habits: 

a.  Bony  and  muscular  structure. 

b.  Balanced  diet. 

c.  Correction  of  physical  defects. 

d.  Attitude  of  proper  posture. 

G.  Practice  safety  in  the  school. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  Make  posters  for  codes  (of  behavior)  in  washrooms, 
corridors,  and  classrooms. 

2.  Debate  on  the  advisability  of  pupil  or  school  supply- 
ing soap  and  towels. 

3.  Discuss  some  specific  aids  to  proper  posture. 

4.  Plan  a  well  balanced  school  lunch  menu. 
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UNIT  II.  Planning  time. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM:     To  instill  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  planning  a  daily 
schedule. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  show  how  twenty-four  hours  may  be  spent  wisely. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

A.  Understand  the  necessity  of  budgeting  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

B.  Appreciate  the  value  of  recreation  (to  keep  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit). 

C.  Avoid  the  danger  of  too  many  outside  activities. 

D.  Know  the  proper  method  of  studying  home  lessons : 
L    Keep,  home  lesson  assignment  book. 

2.  Select  same  place  and  time  daily  for  study. 

3.  Try  to  select  quiet  and  comfortable  place  where 
you  can  study  best  (free  from  noise,  glare  of 
lights,  too  great  relaxation,  strains). 

4.  Develop  habit  of  concentration  on  home  work. 
(Begin  work  promptly  and  continue  through, 
to  completion  of  task). 
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UNIT  III.        A  Model  Home. 

(Approximately  fourteen  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :    To  present  an  ideal  of  a  model  home. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

To  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  be 
familiar  with  the  essential  phases  of  health  and  safety 
in  the  home. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.  Understand  the  following  health  and  safety  factors 
about  the  home. 

A.  Advantages  and   disadvantages   of  city  or 
country  location. 

B.  Fire  hazards. 

II.  Understand  the  following  health  and  safety  factors 
within  the  home. 

A.    Ventilation : 

1.  Necessity. 

a.  Effect  of  air  on  the  body. 

b.  Mechanics  of  ventilation  and  breath- 
ing (Use  the  Health  Box  "Breathing 
and  Ventilation")* 

2.  Methods. 

a.  Window. 

1.  Direct  ventilation  desirable. 

2.  Draft  to  be  avoided. 

b.  Mechanical. 
Less  desirable. 

3.  Requirements. 

a.  Gentle  motion. 

b.  Moderate  moisture. 

c.  Freedom  from  dust  and  odors. 

d.  Proper  temperature. 
B.    Lighting : 

1.  Purpose — to  conserve  eyesight. 
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2.  Kinds : 

a.  Natural. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages. 

b.  Artificial. 

(1)  Kinds. 

(2)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each. 

3.  Desirable  reading  condition  : 

a.  Should  be  non-glaring  light. 

b.  Should  be  non-flickering  light. 

c.  Should  be  well  shaded  light. 

d.  Should  come  from  behind  and  from 
left  side. 

C.  Heating : 

L    Various  methods. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  ot  heat- 
ing by  stoves,  hot  water  or  steam,  hot  air, 
oil  and  gas.  (Danger  from  carbon  monox- 
ide gas). 

2.    Temperature : 

a.  Affected  by  sun. 

b.  Affected  by  direct  wind. 

D.  General  Cleanliness: 

1.  Method  of  sweeping  and  dusting. 

2.  Value  of  hot  soap  suds. 

3.  Value  of  sun  and  air. 

4.  Value  of  painting  and  repairing. 

5.  Need  of  screening. 

E.  The  Kitchen  : 

1.  Cleanliness  of  floors,  woodwork,  utensils, 
windows,  drains,  cooking. 

2.  Importance  of  scalding  garbage  can. 

3.  Keeping  garbage  can  covered. 
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4.    Care  of  food. 

a.  Wash  hands  before  handling. 

b.  Keep  clean,  cool,  and  covered. 

c.  Air  and  clean  ice-box. 

d.  Wash  fruit  and  vegetables. 

F.  Dining  and  Living  Rooms  : 

1.  Observe  general  cleanliness. 

2.  Wash  hands  before  eating. 

3.  Have  regular  meals. 

4.  Aid  digestion  by  being  cheerful. 

5.  Have  good  posture  at  the  table. 

6.  Observe  rules  of  etiquette  at  the  table. 

7.  Aid  digestion  by  cleanliness,  daintiness, 
and  order  in  setting  table. 

8.  Have  the  living  room  for  relaxation  and 
recreation. 

G.  Bedrooms : 

1.  General  cleanliness  and  tidiness. 

2.  Maximum  amount  of  sunlight  and  ventila- 
tion. 

3.  Preparation  for  going  to  bed.  Brushing- 
teeth,  bath,  and  arrangement  of  daytime 
clothing. 

4.  Airing  of  bedding,  nightclothes,  and  room 
during  early  part  of  day. 

5.  Requirements  of  a  sick  room. 

a.  Perfect  cleanliness. 

b.  Order  in  arrangement  of  patient's 
equipment. 

c.  Comfort  considered  in  making  bed 

H.  Bathroom : 

1.  Absolute  cleanliness. 

2.  Sunlight  and  ventilation. 

3.  Use  of  disinfectants. 

4.  Individual  toilet  articles. 

Wash  cloths — toothbrush — towels. 

5.  Toothbrushes  in  sunlight. 

6.  Medicine  cabinet. 
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I.    Common  Accidents  in  the  Home : 
t  Falls. 

2.  Burns,  scalds. 

3.  Asphyxiation. 

4.  Cuts  and  scratches. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

L    Prepare  radio  talks  on  a  "Model  Home." 

2.  Construct  and  equip  a  medicine  cabinet. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  pleasant  topics  of  conversation  for 
the  table. 

4.  Prepare  a  poster  or  exhibit  containing  individual 
toilet  articles. 

5.  List  appropriate  plants  for  home  use. 

6.  List  safety  precautions  of  home. 

7.  List  some  rules  for  home  care  of  the  teeth  and  the 
mouth. 

8.  Discuss  the  value  of  apartment  or  single  family 
homes. 
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UNIT  IV.        Health  Education  in  the  Neighborhood. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM:    To  show  individual  responsibility  for  neighborhood 
health. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

To  maintain  health  and  safety  in  yards,  streets,  alleys 
and  neighborhood. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

I.    Pupils  watchful  of  health  and  safety. 

A.  In  yard : 

1.  Garbage  can  covered. 

2.  Refuse  put  in  barrels. 

3.  Yard    arranged    neatly,   gardens  when 
possible. 

4.  Safety  in  play. 

B.  In  streets  and  alleys. 

1.  Responsibility  for  streets  adjoining  home. 

2.  Observe  safety  rules. 

C.  In  neighborhood  stores.   Observe  stores  that 
keep  food  clean,  covered  and  screened. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Bring  in  snapshots  of  yards  and  alleys. 

2.  Bring  in  picture  of  gardens. 

3.  Plant  gardens  or  window  boxes. 

4.  Plan  a  model  community. 
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UNIT  V.         Elementary  First  Aid. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :    To  present  simple  rules  for  emergencies. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE : 

To  give  a  knowledge  of  what  to  do  before  the  doctor 
arrives  in  case  of  major  burns,  bruises,  fainting,  frost- 
bites, sunstroke. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Grasp  a  proper  understanding  of  the  following 
procedures. 

A.  Call  a  doctor. 

B.  Before  the  doctor  arrives  First  Aid  may  be 
given  in  cases  of: 

1.  Burns. 

a.  Exclude  air. 

b.  Apply  a  non-irritant  from  suggested 
list: 

(1)  Boracic  acid  ointment. 

(2)  Vaseline. 

(3)  Castor  oil  or  sweet  oil. 

(4)  Lard,  cream,  or  unsalted  butter. 

2.  Bruises : 

a.  Keep  skin  clean  and  if  possible  un~ 
broken. 

b.  Apply  cold  water  if  bruise  is  not 
extensive. 

3.  Fainting : 

a.  Open  window. 

b.  Put  head  down  on  knee  or  keep 
head  low. 

c.  Give  water  when  revived. 

4.  Sunstroke : 

a.  Send  for  doctor. 

b.  Remove  patient  to  a  cool  place. 

c.  Keep  head  cool. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

1 .  List  the  duties  of  the  school  safety  patrol. 

2.  Equip  a  First  Aid  Kit. 

3.  Dramatize  the  correct  procedure  at  the  time  of  an 
accident. 

4.  Write  a  play  centering  around  an  accident. 
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UNIT  VI.        Effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  patent  medicines. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM  :  To  present  to  the  pupils  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  patent  medicines 
upon  health  and  efficiency. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  show  the   injurious  effect  of   alcohol  and 
tobacco  on  the  body. 

2.  To  point  out  the  attitude  of  industry  toward  users 
of  alcohol. 

3.  To  show  how  non-smokers  have  an  advantage  over 
smokers. 

4.  To  point  out  the  dangers  ot  patent  medicines. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

A.  Understand  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
body. 

1.  Acts  as  a  narcotic. 

2.  Acts  as  a  depressant  to  the  body. 

3.  May  reduce  physical  endurance  and  decrease 
working  power  of  body. 

4.  May  decrease  mental  efficiency. 

5.  May  lessen  will-power  and  self-control. 

6.  May  lessen  body's  resistance  to  disease. 

7.  May  increase  accidents. 

8.  May  become  habit  forming  and  create  craving 
for  increasing  amounts  of  alcohol. 

B.  Understand  the  attitude  of  coaches  toward  use 
of  alcohol  in  sports. 

C.  Understand  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  on 
the  body. 

1.  May  disturb  heart  action. 

2.  May  produce  irritation  of  the  throat  and  larynx 

3.  May  decrease  lung  capacity. 

4.  May  result  in  nervousness. 

5.  May  result  in  loss  of  appetite. 

6.  May  injure  growing  individual  more  than  adult 
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D.  Appreciate  the  advantages  of  non-smokers  over 
smokers. 

1.  In  physical  endurance. 
Non-smokers  are  usually  better  athletes. 

2.  In  intellectual  achievements. 
Non-smokers  of  tested  school  groups  gener- 
ally were  more  successful  than  habitual  smokers. 

E.  Know  the  danger  of  using  patent  medicines. 

1.  May  relieve  pain  without  removing  cause  of 
the  pain. 

2.  May  contain  some  drugs  which  are  habit 
forming. 

3.  May  contain  drugs  which  are  harmful  to  the 
body. 

4.  May  encourage  some  persons  to  defer  consult- 
ing a  physician  until  disease  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  cure. 

F.  Appreciate  the  waste  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
many  patent  medicines. 
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UNIT  VII. 


Vacation  Time. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 


UNIT  AIM  :     To  make  vacation  time  a  safe  time. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 


To  give  five  danger  signals  :  Water ;  sewage  ;  milk  ;  swim- 
ming pools ;  wayside  eating  stands. 


L    Understand  some  of  the  health  problems  connected 
with  the  following : 

A.  Water  supply : 

Clear  water  is  not  always  pure  water. 

B.  Sewage : 

1.  Away  from  water  supply. 

2.  Away  from  neighbor's  water  supply. 


Pasteurized  milk  is  safe  if  used  within  a  reason- 
able  time. 

D.  Swimming  pools : 

1.  Gradual  slope. 

2.  Clean  water. 

3.  Deep  enough  for  diving. 

E.  Wayside  eating  stands  : 

1.  Observe  cleanliness. 

2.  Observe  screening. 

3.  Observe  wrapping  of  food. 


1.  Plan  a  daily  program  for  summer. 

2.  Draw  a  plan  of  an  ideal  camp. 

3.  Prepare  a  list  of  vacation  safety  rules. 

4.  Prepare  a  report  on  how  milk  is  pasteurized. 


BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 


C. 


Milk: 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 
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GRADE  VIIL 

UNIT  I.  Introduction  to  year's  work. 

(Approximately  one  lesson). 

UNIT  AIM :    To  create  new  interests  in,  and  thus  re-establish,  the 
health  habits  developed  during  the  previous  years. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

A.  Formulate  health  rules  about : 

1.  Cleanliness. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Exercise. 
4-  Posture. 

5.  Teeth. 

6.  Sleep. 

7.  Air  and  Sunshine. 

8.  Eyes  and  Ears. 

9.  Clothing. 

B.  Emphasize  certain  health  practices  by  using  the 
following  device : 

1.  Am  I  ready  to  begin  a  good  day's  work  ? 

2.  Did  I  eat  a  good  breakfast  slowly  ? 

3.  Did  I  brush  my  teeth  after  breakfast? 

4.  Is  my  hair  brushed  ? 

5.  Is  my  clothing  clean  ? 

6.  Am  I  planning  to  eat  a  good  luncheon  ? 

7.  Am  I  ready   to  keep   the   correct  posture 
throughout  the  day  ? 

C.  Formulate  a  check-up: 

1.  When  did  I  visit  the  dentist  ? 

2.  Did  I  take  two  warm  baths  during  the  week  ? 

3.  Have  I  been  cheerful  at  meals  ? 

4.  Have  I  had  two  glasses  of  milk  each  day  ? 

5.  Have  I  eaten  fruit  each  day  ? 

6.  Have  I  eaten  green  vegetables  each  day  ? 

7.  Have  I  slept  nine  hours  each  night  ? 

8.  Have  I  exercised  out  doors  ? 
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UNIT  II.         Posture  and  Its  Needs. 

(Approximately  three  lessons). 

UNIT  AIMS :  1 .  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
good  posture,  its  necessity  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining  it. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  exercise 
and  an  understanding  of  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
fatigue,  rest,  and  sleep  and  of  their  inter-relations. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  Good  posture  is  essential  if  the  internal  organs 
are  to  be  kept  in  position  to  function  properly. 

2.  Exercise  is  necessary  both  for  the  development 
of  strong  voluntary  muscles  and  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  body  functions. 

3.  Fatigue  is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  body 
of  certain  waste  products  of  activity. 

4.  Rest  is  the  cessation  of  purpose  and  activity  to 
allow  opportunity  for  the  repair  of  cells  and 
regaining  of  strength. 

5.  Sleep  is  complete  cessation  of  voluntary  acting 
and  of  voluntary  thought,  and  is  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  the  body  to  its  full  working 
power. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

A.    Know  the  importance  of  the  following  factors  in 
posture  training. 

1.    Necessity  for  good  posture. 

a.  For  proper  articulation  of  bones  and 
muscles. 

b.  For  proper  action  of  the  internal  organs. 
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2.  Requirements  of  good  posture. 

a.  Perfect  alignment  of  the  jointed  structure 
which  the  human  body  demands  in  build- 
ing up  of  the  parts  of  body,  one  directly 
above  the  other,  on  a  vertical  axis. 

b.  Good  posture  demands  good  muscular 
development. 

c.  Know  the  tests  of  good  posture ;  position 
of  feet,  knees,  abdomen,  chest,  shoulders, 
head. 

d.  Good  posture  applies  to  sitting  or  lying 
down  as  well  as  standing. 

3.  Correction  of  posture  defects. 

a.  Ability  to  recognize  proper  posture. 

b.  Practice  getting  into  good  posture  several 
times  daily. 

c.  Knowledge  of  simple  exercises  for  remedy- 
ing posture  defects  (co-operation  with 
physical  education  teachers). 

d.  Relation  of  general  exercise  to  posture. 

e.  Relation  to  good  posture  of  sufficient  rest 
and  proper  nutrition. 

B.    Understand  the  relation  of  exercise  to  proper 
posture. 

1.  Necessity: 

a.  To  help  develop  muscles. 

b.  To  quicken  circulation. 

c.  To  quicken  respiration. 

d.  To  give  recreation. 

2.  Amount : 

a.  General  rule — a  reasonable  amount  taken 
each  day. 

b.  Exception — person  with  weak  heart  or 
lungs  must  consult  a  physician. 

3.  Kinds : 

a.  Individual — to  correct  defects. 

b.  Group : 

1.  Recreational. 

2.  Competitive. 
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C.    Understand  the  relationship  of  fatigue,  sleep,  and 
rest  to  proper  posture. 

L    Fatigue — accumulation  of  waste  products  in 
the  body. 

2.  Sleep. 

a.  Need — cessation  of  voluntary  activity  and 
thought  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  worn  out  cells. 

b.  Amount — depending  on  age. 

c.  Requirements — quiet,  dark,  well  ventilated 
room,  light  clothing,  flat  bed. 

3.  Rest. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Kinds. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  : 

1.  Try  to  get  from  pupils  their  ideas  on  the  value  of 
exercise,  amount  needed  and  types  of  exercise  with 
value  of  each. 

2.  Plan  to  organize  an  after  school  hiking  club. 

3.  Ask  the  physical  education  teachers  to  help  with 
posture  charts,  and  analysis  of  some  typical  posture 
defects  in  pupils. 

4.  Alignments  of  the  bones  may  be  well  shown  by  put- 
ting up  a  pile  of  ordinary  wooden  blocks  and  show, 
ing  the  effect  of  pulling  some  of  these  out  of  line. 

5.  Secure  data  on  the  "fatigue  curve"  which  has  been 
worked  out  for  various  industries,  showing  the  rela- 
tion  of  accident  frequency  to  fatigue  at  various  hours 
of  the  day. 

6.  Frequently  pupils  bring  up  cases  of  famous  men  who 
have  apparently  maintained  good  health  with  little 
sleep.  The  case  of  Edison  is  often  mentioned. 
Note  that  on  account  of  his  total  deafness  he  proba- 
bly slept  more  deeply  than  the  average  person ;  also 
that  there  was  in  his  office  a  couch  on  which  he 
took  frequent  naps. 
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UNIT  III.  Nutrition. 

(Approximately  three  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :     To   give  a  working   knowledge  of  foodstuffs,  their 
necessity,  composition  and  sources. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
To  show: 

1.  The  necessity  of  food. 

2.  Importance  of  proper  selection  and  preparation 
of  foods. 

3.  Importance  of  care  and  supervision  of  foods  by 
the  individual  and  the  government. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

I.    Understand    the  essential    facts  concerning  the 
composition  and  preparation  of  foods. 

A.    Classes  of  food — some  sources  and  uses. 

1.  Energy  Foods  : 

a.    Fats  (butter,  cream,  vegetable  oils  and 
cod  liver  oil). 

Sugars  (sugar,  honey, 

fruit  sugar). 
Starches(starchy  veg- 
etables, rice,  bread 
and  cereal). 

2.  Building  Foods  —  for  growth  and  repair. 

a.  Protein  (milk,  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  fish, 
whole  cereals,  nuts). 

b.  Minerals    (milk,  eggs,   fruits,  green 
vegetables). 

3.  Regulating  Foods : 

a.  Water  (present  in  all  foods). 

b.  Minerals. 

4.  Vitamins: 
(cream,  butter,  liver,  cod  liver  oil,  oranges 
and  other  fiesh  fruits,  green  vegetables). 


b.  Carbohydrates 
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B.  Preparation  of  foods  : 
1.  Cooking. 

a.  To  make  more  digestible. 

b.  To  bring  out  flavor. 

c.  To  kill  harmful  bacteria. 

C.  Balanced  diet : 

1.    Reasons  for  balanced  diet : 

a.  Health. 

b.  Economy. 

D.  The  care  of  foods  : 

1.  How  to  keep  foods  from  spoiling  : 

a.  Keeping  food  clean. 

b.  Keeping  food  cool. 

c.  Cooking. 

d.  Canning. 

e.  Drying. 

2.  How  to  detect  spoiled  foods. 

3.  Government  supervision  of  foods. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  State  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  food  required 
for  the: 

A.  Eskimo  and  the  Hottentot. 

B.  The  bookkeeper  and  the  machinist. 

2.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law 
in  lessening  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs. 

3.  Name  a  combination  of  foods  that  would  insure  a 
balanced  diet. 

4.  Try  experiments  in  Health  Box  "Food  and  Di- 
gestion". 

5.  State  the  principles  which  should  guide  one  in  the 
economical  purchase  of  food. 
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UNIT  IV.         The  Digestive  System. 

(Approximately  seven  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :     To  show  what  happens  to  the  food  we  eat. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES : 

1.  To  show  the  importance  of  digestion  in  life. 

2.  To  trace  the  path  of  digestion. 

3.  To  show  what  processes  take  place  in  digestion. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Know  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  caring  for 
the  following : 

A.  The  Mouth. 

1.  Mastication. 

a.    Importance  of  good  teeth. 

(1)  Aid  to  digestion. 

(2)  Aid  to  speech. 

(3)  Bad  teeth  may  cause  abscesses 
and  joint  diseases. 

(4)  Appearance. 

2.  Saliva — chemical  changes — starch  to  sugar. 

B.  The  Pharynx  and  Esophagus. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Work. 

C.  The  Stomach. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Glands  —  secrete  gastric    juices,    act  on 
proteins. 

D.  The  Small  Intestines. 

1 .  Location. 

2.  Work — contraction  and  relaxing  of  walls 
of  tube  known  as  peristalsis  —  food  is 
pushed  along  the  intestines. 
Peristalsis  may  be  shown  by  a  tube  made 
of  cotton. 
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3.    The  Digestive  Juices. 

a.  Pancreatic  Juice  —  secreted  from  the 
pancreas,  acts  on  all  kinds  of  foods, 
starches,  sugars,  meats,  and  fats. 

b.  Bile — secreted  from  the  liver  —  aids 
in  emulsification  of  fats. 

c.  The  intestinal  juice  —  secreted  from 
the  walls  of  the  intestine  itself  —  has 
the  same  action  as  the  gastric  juice. 

4-  Absorption. 

a.  Where — in  small  intestine. 

b.  When — after  starch  has  been  changed 
to  sugar  and  proteins  and  fats  prepared 

c.  How  —  Food  in  passing  through  the 
small  intestine  (a  process  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  hours)  is  relieved  of  its 
value  by  a  transference  of  the  digested 
liquids  into  the  liquids  of  the  blood 

E.  The  Large  Intestine. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Work  —  absorbs  water  from  the  already 
digested  food  ;  serves  as  a  storage  reservoir 
for  the  waste  material  until  the  time  comes 
for  getting  rid  of  it. 

F.  Storage  of  food  in  the  body. 

1.  Where — in  tissues;  liver  stores  a  starchy 
substance  which  changes  into  sugar  and 
gives  itself  up  to  the  blood  when  needed  ; 
fat  is  stored  in  many  parts  ot  the  body, 
particularly  under  the  skin. 

2.  How  long — until  needed. 

G.  Good  Habits  of  Eating. 
1.  Rules. 

a.  Regularity. 

b.  Sufficient  amount. 

c.  Proper  kinds  of  foods. 
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2.    Result  of  good  habits. 

a.  Aid  digestion. 

b.  Promote  physical  health  and  create 
mental  happiness. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

L  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  digestive  system  and  discuss 
the  several  stages  of  digestion  as  the  food  passes 
from  organ  to  organ. 

2.  Outline  a  plan  to  protect  yourself  against  dental 
troubles. 

3.  Describe  how  foods  that  children  in  other  coun^ 
tries  eat  differ  from  the  foods  which  you  eat. 

4.  Prepare  a  set  of  rules  for  healthful  living. 
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UNIT  V.  The  Circulatory  System. 

(Approximately  seven  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM  :       To  arouse  an  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the 
circulatory  system. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  understand  the  following : 

a.  The  organs  of  circulation,  their  location  and 
structure. 

b.  Processes  which  take  place  in  circulation. 

c.  Relation  of  circulation  to  body  temperature. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Know  and  appreciate  the  wonders  of  the  blood 
stream. 

A.  Blood  consists  of: 

1.  Plasma  —  a  fluid. 

2.  Red  Corpuscles. 

a.  Contain  hemoglobin  which  attracts 

oxygen. 

b.  Carry  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  body. 

3.  White  Corpuscles. 

a.  Scavengers  and  soldiers  of  blood. 

b.  Absorb  bacteria  —  battle  disease. 

B.  The  functions  of  the  blood  are : 

1 .  To  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues  of  the  body 

2.  To  transport  food  for  the  repair  of  worn 
out  tissues. 

3.  To  provide  a  means  of  ridding  the  body 
of  harmful  bacteria. 

4.  To  keep  body  temperature  at  98.6°. 

5.  To  carry  away  wastes  from  the  tissues. 

C.  Blood  is  carried  by : 

1.  Arteries  (away  from  heart). 

2.  Veins  (toward  the  heart). 

3.  Capillaries  (between  arteries  and  veins). 

D.  To  have  good  blood  one  should: 
1.    Eat  a  balanced  diet  including: 

a.  Milk. 

b.  Green  vegetables. 

c.  Fruits. 

d.  Whole  cereals. 
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2.  Prevent  poisoning  or  the  blood  by  bacteria 
from : 

a.  Diseased  teeth. 

b.  Diseased  tonsils. 

E.  The  heart  is : 

1.  A  mass  of  involuntary  muscles. 

2.  About  the  size  of  a  man's  fist. 

3.  In  weight  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound. 

4.  Located  in  chest  between  right  and  left  lung. 

F.  The  heart  contains: 

1.  Two  upper  chambers. 

a.  The  left  auricle. 

b.  The  right  auricle. 

2.  Two  lower  chambers. 

a.  The  left  ventricle. 

b.  The  right  ventricle. 

G.  Care  of  the  heart  includes : 

1.  Sufficient  exercise  to  keep  the  heart 
properly  stimulated. 

2.  The  avoidance  of  excessive  and  prolonged 
exercise  which  causes  not  only  heart  fatigue 
but  also  certain  weaknesses  of  the  heart 
which  lead  to  certain  results. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  artificial  stimulants  when 
the  health  of  the  body  does  not  need  them. 

4.  The  removal  from  the  body  of  poisons 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  Find  place  where  the  pulse  may  be  felt. 

2.  Show  the  relation  between    breathing  and 
circulation. 

3.  Describe  simply  how  and  where  the  blood  is 
purified. 

4.  Discuss  some  exercises  that  would  increase  the 
circulation. 

5.  How  does  the  oxygen  we  breathe  reach  the 
cells  ? 
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UNIT  VI.        Nervous  System  and  Mental  Health. 

(Approximately  five  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM:     To  teach  the  importance  of  the  nervous  system,  its 
proper  functioning  and  care. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  organs  of  the  nervous 
system. 

2.  The  functions  of  these  organs. 

3.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  making  of  a 
healthy  nervous  system. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Understand  and  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  mental  health. 

A.  Nerves: 

1.  Appearance. 

2.  Manner  of  reaching  all  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  Nerve  fibres  composing  nerve  trunks. 

a.  Sensory — bring  sensations  to  brain. 

b.  Motor — carry    messages    out  from 
brain. 

B.  The  Brain: 

C.  The  Spinal  Cord: 

1.    Where  found  in  body. 
2-    Size  and  appearance. 

3.  Reflex  action — action  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles through  spinal  cord  without  aid  of 
brain. 

D.  The  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  Requirements  of  the  system. 

a.  Food,  fresh  air,  exercise,  rest. 

b.  Value  of  each. 

2.  Bodily  health  and  its  effect  on  the  nervous 
system. 
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3.  Nervous  system  and  its  effect  on  bodily 
health. 

a.  Worry. 

b.  Mental  fatigue — its  meaning. 

4.  Alcohol  and  the  nervous  system.  The  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  finer  brain  cells. 

5.  Tobacco  and  the  nervous  system. 

a.  Nicotine  and  its  danger. 

b.  Tobacco  heart. 

c.  The  eye  and  tobacco. 

d.  The  young  and  tobacco. 

6.  Developing  a  healthy  mind. 

a.  Characteristics  of  mental  health. 

(1)  Ability  to  use  mind  effectively 
and  satisfactorily. 

(2)  Ability  to  get  on  with  other 
persons. 

(3)  Ability  to  avoid  fear  and  worry. 

b.  Means  of  developing  a  healthy  mind. 

(1)    Develope  proper  habits  of  think- 
ing. 

(a)  Concentration. 

(b)  Complete   relaxation  of 
mind  during  leisure. 

(c)  Cheerfulness. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

L    Explain  the  important  place  which  habits  occupy 
in  daily  routine. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  hobbies. 

3.  Study  different  types  of  reactions — writing  with 
eyes  closed,  knee  jerk,  tapping  with  pencil. 
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UNIT  VII.  Vacation  from  the  standpoint  of  health  (mental  and 
physical)  and  safety. 

(Approximately  2  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  vaca- 
tions,  of  some  of  the  many  ways  by  which  this  purpose 
can  be  accomplished,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
dangers  in  vacation  time* 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  Time  to  refresh  our  minds  and  bodies. 

2.  Ways  to  refresh  minds  and  bodies. 
BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Consider  seriously  the  following  vacation  suggestions 

A.  Activities. 

1.  Swimming — develops  our  lungs  and  mus- 
cles— Learn  this  summer. 

2.  Hiking — the  best  exercise  for  heart  action. 

3.  Ball  playing. 

4.  Camping —  (the  value  of  out-door  sleeping) . 

5.  Picnics. 

6.  Rowing  —  canoeing  (muscle  developing 
exercises). 

7.  Farm  life. 

B.  Cautions. 

1.  Swimming — An  hour  after  a  hearty  meal; 
the  best  swimmers  are  sometimes  seized 
with  cramps ;  look  out  for  undertows  and 
strong  currents;  a  bad  sunburn  is  too 
high  a  price  for  stylish  tan. 

2.  Walking — Railroad  tracks  are  dangerous 
short  cuts ;  if  you  must  walk  in  a  road, 
keep  well  over  to  the  left  to  avoid 
automobiles. 

3.  Mountain  Climbing — A  broken  leg,  a 
sprained  ankle  do  not  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip. 
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4.  Ball  Playing — On  playground. 

5.  Camping — Put  out  all  sparks  of  the  fire ; 
remember  the  safest  way  to  put  out  burn- 
ing clothes  is  to  roll  on  the  ground ; 
scratching  infects  insect  bites ;  cleanse  all 
cuts  and  blisters  ;  look  out  for  poison  ivy, 
poisonous  berries,  and  unripe  fruit. 

6.  Picnics — Avoid  too  much  candy  and 
tonics ;  do  not  overeat. 

7.  Rowing — Canoeing — Not  unless  you  can 
swim  ;  never  change  seats. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  Plan  as  part  of  your  vacation  activity  to  visit  some 
places  of  historical  interest,  the  beaches,  or  some 
beauty  spots  that  are  fairly  accessible  to  your 
district. 

2.  Consider  some  of  these  activities  for  summer 
vacation.  Take  over  some  house  responsibility. 
Have  a  garden.  Join  a  class  at  Vacation  School 
and  learn  carpentry — tool  work — millinery.  Study 
first  aid. 

3.  Remember  to  practice  these  rules : 

a.  Plenty  of  sleep — In  bed  at  nine — No  reason  at 
all  for  late  hours. 

b.  Plenty  of  sunshine.  The  sun  is  as  good  for 
the  mind  as  for  the  body. 

c.  Find  something  new  to  think  about — Some- 
thing different  to  do.  Develop  a  hobby.  Take 
over  some  of  mother's  or  father's  responsibili- 
ties— some  that  you  have  to  think  about — then 
they  will  have  a  vacation  as  well  as  you. 
What  can  you  do? 

Take  over  cooking  for  a  month. 

Paint  the  porch  chairs. 

Whitewash  the  cellar  (Remember  Tom 

Sawyer). 

Take  full  charge  of  the  "littlest"  one. 
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GRADE  IX. 


UNIT  I. 


Importance  of  Health. 

(Approximately  one  lesson). 


UNIT  AIM 


To  teach  the  importance  of  good  health. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES : 


To  develop  the  following  understandings: 


1.    Good  health  is  essential  to  a  successful,  happy 


2.  Good  health  is  dependent  on  the  following  of 
a  few  simple  rules. 

3.  Good  health  is  good  health — not  a  continual 
halfsick  condition  but  abounding,  vigorous 
health. 


L    Appreciate  the  importance  and  value   of  following 
health  rules. 

A.  What  health  rules  do  pupils  already  know  ? 
Do  they  practice  them  ?  Emphasize  the  useless- 
ness  of  knowledge  without  practice. 

B.  Also  bring  out  the  fact  that  a  person  who 
knows  that  he  has  some  physical  defect,  e.  g.  a 
weak  heart,  and  who  lives  sensibly  in  accord- 
ance with  that  limitation,  is  more  likely  to  lead  a 
long  and  reasonably  comfortable  and  healthy 
life  than  one  who  assumes  that  because  he  is 
physically  strong  and  able  he  can  break  all 
health  rules  with  impunity. 


life. 


BASIC  ACTIVITIES 
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UNIT  II.         Mental  Health. 

(Approximately  one  lesson). 

UNIT  AIM:     To  develop  a  very  simple  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  mental  health  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings: 

1.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  health  just  as 
there  is  physical  health. 

2.  The  mind  and  body  are  closely  related  so  that 
the  health  of  one  depends  largely  on  the  health 
of  the  other. 

3.  Just  as  we  have  found  that  the  faithful  practice 
of  certain  rules  will  preserve  bodily  health,  so 
we  shall  find  that  the  practice  of  certain  other 
rules  will  help  to  preserve  mental  health. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Appreciate  the  value  of   the  wholesomeness  of 
present  mental  health  teachings. 

A.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

B.  Possibility  of  controlling  wholesome  thought. 

C.  Acquiring  the  habit  of  wholesome  living  by 
budgeting  work,  play  and  rest. 

D.  Developing  the  habit  of  applying  health  know- 
ledge to  habits. 
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UNIT  III.         Personal  Health. 

(Approximately  twelve  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM:  To  develop  a  desire  for  the  best  personal  health  in 
order  to  enjoy  being  of  service  to  one's  self  and  to 
others. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  The  eye  is  deemed  the  most  important  of  the 
sense  organs  for  the  loss  of  sight  is  considered 
the  greatest  of  all  afflictions  by  most  persons. 

2.  Poor  hearing  may  cause  children  both  hardship 
and  sorrow. 

3.  The  nasal  passage  should  be  unobstructed. 

4.  The  mouth  influences  not  only  the  manner  of 
speech  but  also  digestion. 

5.  A  healthy  throat  is  an  assistant  against  diseases. 

6.  Cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  skin. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

I.     Understand  the  structure  and  functions  of  certain 
organs  and  how  to  care  for  them. 
A.    The  Eye: 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Preservation  of  eyesight. 

a.  Cleanliness. 

(1)  Protection  :  nose,  eyebrows,  eye- 
lashes, bony  socket,  eyelids. 

(2)  Tears. 

b.  Artificial  light. 

(1)  The  best  type  of  light  is  soft  in 
color,  indirect,  steady  not  flick- 
ering, and  should  come  from  the 
back  and  over  the  left  shoulder. 

(2)  In  a  room  several  lights  of  lower 
wattage  are  preferable  to  one  of 
greater  wattage,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  eyes  and  ot 
economy. 
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c.  Written  and  printed  page. 

(1)  Paper  of  neutral  tint,  not  glossy. 

(2)  Black  ink. 

(3)  Print  should  be  sufficiently  large 
and  letters  grouped  with  word 
spacings  sufficient  in  size. 

(4)  Reading  line  should  not  be  more 
than  4i"in  length.  Preferably 
shorter,  so  that  not  more  than 
2  or  3  points  of  fixation  are 
necessary. 

(5)  All  work  should  be  about  12" 
or  14"  away  from  the  eye. 

d.  Muscular  adjustment. 

(1)  Most .  eyework  of  today  on 
close  objects. 

(2)  Necessity  of  work  on  far 
objects. 

3.    Correction :    consult  oculist. 

a.  Nearsightedness. 

b.  Farsightedness. 

c.  Astigmatism. 

d.  Cross-eye. 

e.  Inflamation  of  eye  and  eyelid, 
r.    Color  blindness  incurable. 

B.    The  Ear: 

1     Structure  • 

a.  Outer  ear. 

b.  Middle  ear. 

c.  Inner  ear. 

d.  Auditory  nerve. 

e.  Eustachian  tube. 

2.    Preservation  of  hearing  : 

a.  Cleanliness  :  wax,  foreign  objects. 

b.  Removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoid  growths. 

c.  Immunization   against  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria. 
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d.  Relation  of  nose  and  throat  to 
ear  (Eustachian  tube). 

e.  Gentle  blowing  of  single  nasal 
passage  at  one  time. 

f.  Prevention  from  physical  blows. 

3.  Deafness. 

a.  Efficacy  of  lip  reading. 

b.  Test  by  audiometer. 

C.  The  Nose: 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Importance  of  nose  breathing. 

a.  Warms. 

b.  Cleans. 

c.  Moistens. 

3.  Nasal  Obstructions. 

a.  Causes. 

(1)  Habit. 

(2)  Chronic  colds. 

(3)  Inflammation  of  sinuses. 

(4)  Diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

b.  Results. 

(1)    Carriers  of  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  meningitis. 

D.  The  Throat: 

1.  Structure. 

a.  Throat,  tonsils,  adenoids.* 

b.  Larynx. 

2.  Colds. 

a.    Cause :  bacteria. 

(1)  Infection. 

(2)  Poor  general  health. 

(3)  Bad  ventilation. 

(4)  Too  much  or  too  little  warm 
clothing. 

(5)  Diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
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b.  Treatment. 

(1)  Rest. 

(2)  Mild  cathartic,  much  drinking 
of  water  and  hot  drinks,  blan- 
kets, light  food. 

(3)  Consult  physician  if  notrelieved, 

c.  Prevention. 

(1)  Avoid  those  who  have  colds. 

(2)  Clean  habits. 

(3)  Good  general  health. 

(4)  Proper  ventilation. 

(5)  Proper  dress. 

(6)  Cold  baths  (both  air  and  water) 

(7)  Avoid  constipation. 

(8)  Eat  correct  foods. 

E.    The  Mouth : 
L  Structure. 

a.  Tongue. 

b.  Salivary  glands. 

c.  Gums. 

d.  Teeth. 

2.  Importance  of  good  teeth. 

3.  Location  of  organs  of  taste. 

a.  The  tongue  and  the  taste  buds. 

b.  The  sensations  received  by  each.  (Tip 
— sweetness;  sides — sourness;  back — 
bitterness). 

c.  Relation  between  taste  and  smelL 


F.    The  Chest  and  Lungs  : 

1 .  Structure. 

a.  Chest :  ribs,  diaphragm. 

b.  Lungs :  tubes,  cells  (structure  similar 
to  inverted  tree  trunk,  branches  and 
leaves). 


2.    Circulation  between  heart  and  lungs. 
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3.  Breathing. 

a.  Process  :  steps  —  expansion  of  chest 
cavity,  enlargement  of  lungs,  inrush 
of  air,  exchange  of  oxygen  for  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  wastes,  decrease 
in  size  of  chest,  pressure  on  lungs 
outrush  of  air. 

b.  Voluntary  deep  breathing  (better 
type). 

c.  Breathing  induced  by  vigorous  exer- 
cise. 

4.  Fresh  Air. 

a.  Supply  of  oxygen. 

b.  Tuberculosis. 

(1)  Prevention  :  Avoid  association 
with  those  who  have  the  dis- 
ease, fresh  air,  at  all  times,  suf- 
ficient rest,  proper  foods,  erect 
posture. 

(2)  Can  be  cured  in  early  stages. 

(3)  Not  hereditary. 

G.    The  Skin  and  Hair: 

1.  Structure  of  skin. 

a.  Epidermis. 

b.  Dermis. 

2.  Function  of  skin. 

a.  Protection. 

b.  Cooling  the  body. 

3.  Cleanliness  of  skin. 

a.  Soap  and  water  best  means. 

b.  Bathing. 

(1)  Cleansing:  Warm  water  and 
soap  (frequency  depends  on  in- 
dividual— at  least  twice  a  week). 

(2)  Stimulating :  Cold  water  and  a 
brisk  rubdown  with  rough 
towel  —  in  the  morning. 
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4.     Cleanliness  of  hair. 

a.  Soap  and  water  best  for  shampoo. 

b.  Frequency  of  shampoo  depends  on 
individual. 

c.  Strong  brush  and  comb  used  daily. 

H.  Clothing: 

1.  Effectiveness  of  materials. 

a.  Cotton  (loses  body  heat  most  readily 
because  of  little  air  space  between 
fibers). 

b.  Silk. 

c.  Wool  (light  in  weight,  not  heavy). 

(1)  Warm  (prevents  heat  from  being 
lost  because  of  much  air  space 
between  fibers). 

(2)  Absorbent. 

d.  Furs  and  leathers. 

e.  Rubber. 

2.  Comfort. 

a.  Non-restriction. 

b.  No  pressure. 

c.  Amount  dependent  on  oxidation  in 
body,  indoor  or  outside  work,  and 
condition  of  the  kidneys. 

3.  Function. 

a.  Aid  to  body  in  maintaining  a  constant 
temperature  of  98.6°  F. 

4.  Posture  affected  by. 

a.  Ill-fitting  clothing. 

b.  Restricting  clothing. 

5.  Cleanliness. 

a.  Particularly  under-clothing. 

b.  Modern  clothing  more  easily  cleaned. 

6.  Shoes. 

a.  Not  too  large,  not  too  small. 

b.  Straight  inner  line. 

c.  Center  of  shoe  heel  directly  under 
center  of  foot  heel. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  The  use  of  the  Health  Box  "Light  and  Sound"  to 
show  the  structural  reasons  for  nearsightedness,  and 
farsightedness,  and  correction  of  these  two  condi- 
tions. 

2.  The  responsibility  of  becoming  fine  engineers,  for 
instance,  and  the  necessity7  of  good  eyesight  for  the 
reading  of  signals. 

3.  "Should  there  be  a  test  for  color  blindness  among 
automobile  drivers  V*  This  might  be  a  question  for 
debate  in  the  class. 

4.  Study  the  work  of  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene. 

5.  Comparison  of  clothing  of  outdoor  worker  with 
office  worker. 
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UNIT  IV.  Diet. 

(Approximately  three  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM:     To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  combinations  of 
foods  that  will  provide  a  balanced  and  sufficient  diet. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  Milk  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  food. 

2.  Vitamins  are  necessary  to  life. 

3.  The  American  diet  has  been  over-balanced  by 
meat. 

4.  Tea  and  coffee  are  stimulants,  and  have  little 
food  value. 

5.  A  proper  diet  may  not  provide  the  necessary 
food  value,  because  of  poor  cooking  or  lack 
of  digestion. 

6.  Age,  state  of  health,  occupation  and  climate 
conditions  determine  the  kind  of  food  re- 
quired by  an  individual. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES : 

Understand  the  following  basic  knowledge  concerning 
the  selection  of  balanced  meals. 

1.  Need  of  food.  (Pupil  says  to  satisfy  hunger. 
Explain  hunger,  not  a  safe  guide.) 

2.  Kinds  of  food. 

3.  Variety. 

a.  Dependent  on  age,  occupation,  climate. 

b.  Raw  and  cooked. 

c.  Sample  for  one  day. 

(1)  Breakfast. 

(a)  Fruit. 

(b)  Cereal. 

(c)  Eggs. 

(d)  Bread  and  butter. 

(e)  Milk. 
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(2)  Lunch. 

(a)  Soup. 

(b)  Salad. 

(c)  Sandwiches. 

(d)  Milk. 

(e)  Fruit. 

(3)  Dinner. 

(a)  Meat  or  fish. 

(b)  Vegetables. 

(c)  Bread  and  butter. 

(d)  Salad. 

(e)  Dessert. 

(f)  Milk  or  milk  in  dessert. 

(4)  Four  or  more  glasses  of  water. 

4.  Milk. 

a.  Contains  food  materials- in  best  propor- 
tions (Deficient  in  iron  and  usually  vitamin 
"D".  It  may  be  supplemented  by  leafy 
vegetables  and  orange  juice). 

b.  Pasteurization  (kept  at  140-150°  F.  for  30 
minutes  to  destroy  harmful  bacteria). 

c.  Certified  (raw  milk  of  highest  quality  pro- 
duced  by  sanitary  methods  according  to 
direction  of  Government  Inspection). 

5.  Tea  and  Coffee. 

a-.    Stimulant  (caffein) 

b.  Injurious  to  mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
(tannin). 

c.  Not  for  those  who  are  nervous  or  who 
have  feeble  and  slow  digestion  except  under 
doctor's  advice. 

d.  Milk  and  cocoa  preferable. 

6.  Preparation. 

a.  Economic  buying  (budget  according  to 
seasons,  quantity). 

b.  Cleanliness. 

c.  Proper  cooking. 

d.  Attractive  serving. 
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7.  Eating. 

a.  Regularity  of  meals. 

b.  Excellent  table  manners  are,  after  all,  found 
ed  on  sound  rules  of  hygiene. 

8.  Malnutrition.  * 
a.  Causes. 


(5)    Lack  of  rest. 

b.  Determined  only  by  doctor. 

c.  Weight  tables  not  to  be  depended  upon 
because  of  discrepancies.  Individuals 
differ.  Seasonal  gains  differ.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  each  child  keep  a  chart 
showing  his  own  gains. 


1.  Child's  daily  menu  compared  with  ideal  menu,  by 
each  individual,  not  publicly. 

2.  Correlate  with  cooking  teacher  for  menus. 

3.  Plan  an  adequate  diet  for  a  family  of  four  for  two 


4.    Prepare  posters  showing  foods  we  should  choose 
for  lunch. 


(i) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Lack  of  proper  diet. 

Feeble  digestion. 

Physical  defect,  as  tonsils,  etc. 

Constipation. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 


days. 
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UNIT  V.         Drugs — Tobacco — Alcohol — Narcotics. 

(Approximately  one  lesson). 

UNIT  AIM :     To  develop  a  desire  to  remove  the  cause  of  body  pains, 
not  to  deaden  them  with  drugs. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  Tobacco  contains  nicotine,  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison. 

2.  Alcohol  is  a  narcotic. 

3.  Many  patent  medicines  contain  alcohol  and 

drugs. 

4.  Drugs  and  alcohol  should  be  taken  only  on 
the  advice  of  a  physician. 

5.  They  deaden  pain  but  do  not  correct  tne  cause 
of  it. 

6.  They  are  habit  forming. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

A.    Understand  the  harmful  effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  narcotics  on  the  body. 

1.  Alcohol. 

a.  Action  in  body. 

b.  Results. 

(1)  Fatigue. 

(2)  Deadening  of  nerves. 

(3)  Habit-forming. 

2.  Tobacco. 

a.  Action  in  body. 

b.  Results. 

(1)  Disturbance  of  optic  nerve. 

(2)  "Tobacco  Heart". 

(3)  Short  wind. 

3.  Narcotics. 

a.  Action  in  body. 

(1)    Deadens  nerves. 

b.  Results. 

(1)  Physical  health  impaired. 

(2)  Mental  health  weakened. 

(3)  Habit-forming. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  Training  rules  of  athletic  teams. 

2.  Railroad  rules  for  operatives  concerning  alcohol. 

3.  Motorvebirlerulesforoperativesconcerning  alcohol 
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UNIT  VI.        Bacteria  and  Preventable  Diseases. 

(Approximately  four  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM  :     To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  protecting  ourselves  and  others  against  disease. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  Bacteria  are  present  everywhere  around  us 
and  in  and  on  our  bodies. 

2.  Most  of  these  bacteria  are  harmless  and 
many  are  definitely  helpful  but  many  others 
are  definitely  harmful  through  causing  disease. 

3.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  in 
preventing  this  transfer  of  harmful  bacteria. 

4.  Disease  may  be  prevented  by  artificial  immun- 
ization. 

5.  Carelessness  in  health  habits  may  be  cause  of 
transfer  of  harmful  bacteria. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Understand  the  part  bacteria  play  in  everyday  life. 
A.    Bacteria : 

1.  Helpful. 

a.  Scavengers. 

b.  Soil  fertilizers. 

c.  Food  manufactures  (cheese,  vinegar). 

2.  Harmful. 

a.  Those  which  cause  decay  of  useful 
material. 

b.  Those  which  cause  disease. 

3.  Size  and  form. 

4.  Growth. 

a.  Conditions. 

(1)  Moisture. 

(2)  Warmth. 

(3)  Absence  of  sunlight. 

5.  Destruction. 

a.  Extreme  heat. 

b.  Drying. 

c.  Chemical  action. 
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B.  The  body's  defense  against  disease  : 
L  External. 

a.  Cilia. 

b.  Mucous  membrane. 

c.  Position  of  organs. 

d.  Skin. 
2.  Internal. 

a.  White  corpuscles. 

b.  Anti-bodies. 

C.  Prevention  of  spread  of  disease : 

1.  Isolation  of  patient. 

2.  Use  of  disinfectants. 

3.  Cleanliness  and  care. 

a.  When  in  contact  with  sick. 

b.  In  handling  foods. 

c.  In  use  of  public  drinking  fountains, 
towels,  and  other  devices. 

d.  Care  of  wounds. 

4.  Immunity. 

a.  Natural. 

b.  Artificial. 

(1)  Vaccines. 

(2)  Anti-toxins. 

D.  Common  communicable  diseases  : 

1.  Common  cold. 

2.  Tuberculosis. 

3.  Diphtheria 

4.  Scarlet  Fever. 

5.  Measles. 

E.  Value  of  Shick  Test  and  Dick  Test : 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Try  to  get  some  cultures  of  bacteria  from  water, 
milk,  dust,  air,  fingers,  money. 

2.  Discuss  the  quarantine  laws  and  their  effect  in 
preventing  a  spread  of  bacteria  from  sick  to  well 
persons. 

3.  Try  the  experiments  in  the  Health  Box  "Bacteria". 

4.  Report  on  the  successful  fight  against  malaria  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Area. 
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UNIT  VII.       Health  Heroes. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :    To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  Health  Heroes. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings  : 

1.  Man  has  always  been  interested  in  health:  the 
medicine  man,  Bible  references,  Roman  aque- 
ducts, modern  scientists. 

2.  Though  the  span  of  life  (seems  to  be  fixed  by 
nature)  has  not  increased,  the  expectancy  of  life 
has,  as  shown  by  these  average  length  of  life 
figures : 

20-25  years  in  Ancient  Rome. 
40  years  in  Massachusetts  in  1853. 
56  years  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 
58  years  in  the  United  States  in  1932. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

A.  Appreciate  the  part  these  health  heroes  played 
in  the  conservation  of  human  lives. 

B.  Know  the  contribution  of  some  of  the  following 
health  heroes. 

1.  Harvey — circulation  of  blood. 

2.  Lieuivenhock. 

Lenses  and  microscopes. 

Microbes  and  action  of  heat  on  them. 

Blood  vessel  system. 

3.  Spallansain — subdivision  and  multiplica- 
tion of  bacteria. 

4.  Pasteur. 
Fermentation. 

Inoculation — chicken     pox,  anthrax, 

hydrophobia. 
5-    Jenner — vaccination  against  smallpox. 
6.  Koch. 

Discovered  germs  of  tuberculosis. 
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7.  Trudeau. 

Treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Built  a  sanatorium,  Saranac  lake. 

8.  Behring  and  Raux. 

Discovered  anti-toxin  against  diphtheria. 

9.  Howard. 

Proved  house  fly  is  carrier  of  germs. 

10.  Stiles. 

Discovered  hookworm  in  United  States. 

11.  Reed  (Private  Kissinger,  U.  S.  A.) 
Mosquito  (stegomyia)  and  yellow  fever. 

12.  Gorgas. 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 

13.  Lister. 
Antiseptic  Surgery. 

14.  Long — Morton. 

Use  of  ether  as  anaesthetic. 

15.  Finsen. 

Discoverer  of  ultra-violet  ray. 

16.  Curie. 
Discoverer  of  radium. 

17.  Roentgen. 
Discoverer  of  X-ray. 

18.  .  Schick. 

Discoverer  of  test  to  determine  immuni- 
ty or  susceptibility  to  diphtheria. 

19.  Park. 
Toxin-antitoxin. 

20.  The  Dicks. 

Immunization  against  scarlet  fever. 

21.  Bauting. 

Treatment  of  diabetes  with  insulin. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Prepare  a  radio  talk  about  one  of  the  Health 
Heroes. 

2.  Review  the  achievements  of  Pasteur. 
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UNIT  VIII.  Safety. 

(Approximately  one  lesson). 

UNIT  AIM :     To  develop  a  desire  to  prevent  accidents. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings  : 

1.  Most  accidents  are  preventable. 

2.  The  number  of  fatalities  due  to  accidents  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  twice  as  great  in 
the  United  States  as  in  England  and  Wales. 

3.  The  number  of  accident  fatalities  in  the  United 
States  every  year  exceeds  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican lives  lost  during  the  entire  World  War. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

L    Appreciate  the  importance  of  the  following: 

A.  Order  in  the  home. 

B.  Thought  in  play; 

C.  Safety  measures. 

1.  Traffic  regulations. 

2.  Industrial  regulations. 

3.  Fire  preventions. 

4.  Police  protection. 

5.  Child  labor  laws. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  Measures  for  safety  in  school,  including  "Pupil 
Patrol". 

2.  Measures  for  safety  in  immediate  neighborhood. 

3.  Fire  extinguisher  in  General  Science  work. 
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UNIT  IX.        First  Aid. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :     To  develop  the  power  to  render  efficient  first  aid. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  the  following  understandings : 

1.  In  case  of  accident,  one  who  understands 
first  aid,  or  the  person  in  authority  should 
take  charge. 

2.  Keep  cool. 

3.  Keep  the  crowd  away. 

4.  Send  for  the  doctor  or  ambulance,  if  necessary. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  do  what  you  can. 

6.  Prompt  action  may  prevent  more  serious  com- 
plications and  even  death. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Develop  an  ability  to  perform  simple  safety  helps. 
A.    Artificial  Respiration  (Demonstration). 

1.  The  Prone  Method — should  be  seen  and 
experienced. 

2.  Procedure. 

a.  Call  a  doctor. 

b.  Place  victim  on  his  stomach. 

c.  Rest  head  on  one  arm  as  pillow, 
keeping  nose  free  of  obstruction. 

d.  Put  other  arm  straight  up  beside  the 
head. 

e.  Straddle  victim  at  knees. 

f.  With  hands  open,  press  victim  near 
lower  rib  with  thumbs. 

g.  Come  back  quickly. 

h.  Repeat  firmly. 

i.  Keep    repeating    until  breathing  is 
natural. 
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3.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  continuity  and  steady  rhythm  of  action. 
The  patient  should  have  fresh  air  but 
also  should  be  kept  warm  by  the  use  of 
a  blanket  or  extra  clothing. 

B.  Sprains : 

1.  Rest. 

2.  Hot  or  cold  applications. 

C.  Fractures : 

1 .  Splints  (any  rigid  thing)  bandaged  to  extend 
above  and  below  fracture. 

2.  If  necessary  to  move  the  injured  person, 
support  the  fractured  part  with  care. 

D.  Emergency  Kit : 

1.  Gauze. 

2.  Roller  bandage. 

3.  Absorbent  cotton. 

4.  Adhesive  plaster. 

5.  Mercuro-chrome. 

6.  Oil  for  burns. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES : 

1.  Pupil  demonstrations  with  materials  for  first  aid. 

2.  Join  a  life  saving  class. 
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UNIT  X.  Public  and  Private  Health  Agencies. 

(Approximately  two  lessons). 

UNIT  AIM :     To  know  the  various  public  and  private  health  agencies, 
and  how  they  affect  our  daily  lives. 

BASIC  ACTIVITIES: 

I.    Understand  and  appreciate  the  functions  of  the 
following  health  agencies. 

A.    Federal  Agencies: 

1.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service — 
(Treasury  Dept.) 

a.  Examines  immigrants  for  communi- 
cable and  incurable  diseases. 

b.  Controls  interstate  waters  to  prevent 
pollution. 

c.  Builds  and  maintains  Federal  hospitals 
and  sanatoria. 

d.  Investigates  national  health  problems 
and  distributes  information  with  ref- 
erence to  those  studies  and  surveys. 

e.  Cooperates  with  state  and  city  health 
departments  by  furnishing  advice, 
sermons,  and  trained  workers  when 
necessary. 

r.  Exercises  control  over  the  production 
and  sale  of  biological  products  such  as: 
serums,  vaccines,  and  anti-toxins. 

g.  Carries  on  public  health  education 
campaigns. 

2.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

a.  General  activities  carried  on  by  its 
agents  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions, e.g.,  sanitary  plumbing  in 
connection  with  a  farm  building 
demonstration. 

b.  Fly  and  mosquito  control  demonstra- 
tions— Bureau  of  Entomology. 
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c.  Inspection  of  cattle,  meats,  and  dairy 
products  entering  into  interstate  com- 
merce— Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

d.  Inspection  of  canned  and  preserved 
foods  and  of  patent  medicines  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act — 
3ureau  of  Chemistry. 

3.  Department  of  Labor. 

a.  Children's  Bureau' — studies,  advises 
on,  and  issues  bulletins  on  all  prob- 
lems of  child  life  and  welfare. 

b.  General  research  in  connecton  with 
industrial  healths  and  accident  pre- 
vention. 

4.  Department  of  Commerce. 

a.  Census  Bureau — collects  valuble  fig- 
ures as  to  death  rates,  prevalence  of 
certain  diseases,  etc. 

5.  Department  of  Interior. 

a.  Bureau  of  Education — conducts  sur- 
veys, issues  bulletins,  and  gives  advice 
on  matters  of  school  hygiene. 

B.  State  Agencies. 

1.  Department  of  Public  Health. 

2.  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases. 

3.  Division  of  Tuberculosis. 

4.  Division  of  Child  Hygiene. 

5.  Division  of  Adult  Hygiene. 

6.  Division  of  Biologic  Laboratories. 

7.  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

8.  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

C.  City  Agencies. 

1.    School  Hygiene  Department. 

a.  Health  Education. 

b.  Medical  Inspection. 
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c.  Nursing  Service. 

d.  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

e.  Sanitation. 

f.  Inspection  of  School  Cafeterias. 

g.  Vital  Statistics. 
2.    Health  Department. 

D.    Private  Agencies. 

1.  Community  Health  Association. 

2.  Boston  Dispensary. 

3.  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 

4.  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association. 

5.  Day  Nurseries. 

6.  Settlement  Houses. 

7.  Boston  Health  League. 

8.  Out-Patient  Departments. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES: 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  list  of  public  and 
private  health  agencies  absolutely  exhaustive.  It  is  felt 
that  more  will  be  gained  by  getting  pupils  to  investigate 
in  their  own  neighborhood,  than  by  adding  further 
details.  That  is,  pupils  may  be  asked  to  find  outwha 
Community  Hearfh  Centre  is  in  his  neighborhood, 
where  the  City  Health  Department  is,  where  the  Baby 
Clinic  is,  where  he  might  go  for  examination  if  he 
thought  he  had  heart  trouble,  etc.  The  institutions 
listed  will  be  glad  to  furnish  teachers  with  lists  and 
brief  descriptions  of  their  activities.  Continued  writing 
in  for  information  by  children  should  not  be  encouraged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Pupil  References 

See  List  of  Authorized  Text  and  Supplementary  Books,  and 
catalogue  of  reference  books  authorized. 

Teacher  References 

TITLE  AUTHOR  PUBLISHER 

American  Red  Cross  Abridged  Textbook  on  First  Aid, 

General  Edition;  A  Manual  of  Instruction,  Third  Edition, 

Col.  Charles  Lynch,  Medical  Corp,  U.  S.  A  Blakiston 

Boy  Scout  Manual-Handbook  for  boys  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Foundations  of  Nutrition,    Rose  Macmillan 

Education  in  Accident 

Prevention  (Revised),    Payne  Lyons 

Educational  Hygiene,    Averill  Houghton 

Health  Behavior,    Wood  and  Lerrigo  Public  School  Publishing 

Nutrition  Work  With  Children,    Roberts ......  University  of  Chicago 

Health  Training  in  Schools,  Dansdill .  National  Tuberculosis  Association 

Hygeia  (Health  Magazine)  American  Medical  Association 

Hygiene  for  the  Worker,    Tolman  and  Guthrie  American  Book 

Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,    Terman  and  Almack  Houghton 

Nostrims  and  Quakeries,  Vol.  I  and  II .  .  .  American  Medical  Association 

Public  Health  Surveys,    Horwood  Wiley  and  Sons 

Healthful  Schools,    Ayres,  Williams  and  Wood  Houghton 

The  Lazy  Colon,    Campbell  and  Detwiller  The  Educational  Press 

The  Normal  Mind,    Burnham  Appleton  Press 

Health  Problem  Sources,    Lerrigo  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,    McCollum  Macmillan 

The  Hygiene  of  Instruction,    Averill  Houghton 
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in  the 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY 
15  BEACON  STREET 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

Bancroft.    Posture  of  School  Children. 
Bennett.    School  Posture  and  Seating. 
Keene.    Physical  Welfare  of  the  School  Child. 
Kerr.    Fundamentals  of  School  Health. 
Terman  and  Almack.    Hygiene  of  the  School  Child. 
Waldman,  Wade  and  Aret?.    Hearing  and  the  School  Child. 
Wood  and  Rowell.    Health  Supervision  and  Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools. 

Wood  and  Rowell    Health  Through  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Diseases. 

TF  ACHING  HYGIENE 

American  Child  Health  Association.    Health  Trends  in  Secondary 
Education. 

American  Child  Health  Association.    Principles  and  Practices  in 

Health  Education. 
Andress.  Teaching  of  Hygiene. 
Averill.    Educational  Hygiene. 

Cairns.    Scientific  Basis  for  Health  Instruction  in  Public  Schools. 
Dansdill.    Health  Training  in  Schools. 
Franzen.    Health  Education  Tests. 
Hallock.    Dramatizing  Child  Health. 

Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education.    Health  Education  ; 

a  Program  for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher  Training 
Institutions. 

M^ers  and  Bird.    Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Elementary 
Schools. 

Payne  and  Schroeder.    Health  and  Safety  in  the  New  Curriculum. 
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Whitcomb  and  Beveridge.    Our  Health  Habits. 

Williams  and  Brownell.  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Pub- 
lic School  Administrators :  Elementary  Schools. 

Winsloiv  and  Williamson.  The  Laws  of  Health  and  How  to  Teach 
Them. 

Wood  and  Brownell  Source  Book  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Wood  and  Lerrigo.  Health  Behavior ;  a  Manual  of  Graded  Stand- 
ards of  Habits,  Attitudes,  and  Knowledge. 

Wooten.  Health  Education  Procedure  for  the  Grades  and  Grade 
Teachers. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Averill.    Hygiene  of  Instruction. 

Burnham.    The  Normal  Mind. 

Burnham.    Wholesome  Personality. 

Jackson  and  Salisbury.    Outwitting  Our  Nerves. 

LaRue.    Your  Mind  and  You. 

Riggs.    Intelligent  Living. 

Riggs.    Just  Nerves. 

Thorn.    Mental  Health  of  the  Child. 

Walsh  and  Foote.    Safeguarding  Children's  Nerves. 

Williams.    Mental  Hygiene. 

SCHOOL  NURSES 

Beard.    The  Nurse  in  Public  Health.. 

Chafer.    School  Nursing. 

Qardner.    Public  Health  Nursing. 

Kelley  and  Bradshaw.    Handbook  for  School  Nurses. 

Struthers.    The  School  Nurse. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY 

PREHISTORIC  MAN 

I.  T  he  sources  of  unrecorded  history. 

A.  The  relics  of  river  drift  and  caves. 

B.  Tools  and  weapons  of  stone  and  bone. 

C.  Bones  and  fossils  of  animals  now  extinct. 

D.  Carvings  and  paintings  found  in  caves. 

E.  Skeleton  remains  of  early  man. 

II.  The  condition  of  earliest  man. 

A.  His  ignorance  of  nearly  everything  we  now  know. 

B.  His  utter  lack  of  tools. 

C.  The  absence  of  anyone  to  teach  him. 

D.  The  extreme  danger  of  his  life. 

III.  The  Early  Stone  Age :  the  Ice  Age  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

A.  The  rude  tools  and  weapons  of  the  period. 

B.  The  descent  of  the  ice  sheet  and  its  effect. 

IV.  The  Middle  Stone  Age. 

A.  New  tools  and  weapons;  the  flint  knives  and  the  throwing  sticks. 

B.  Cave  dwellings. 

C.  The  use  of  skins  for  clothing. 

D.  The  control  of  fire. 

E.  The  dawn  of  religion  and  belief  in  a  soul. 

V.  The  Late  Stone  Age. 

A.  Polished  tools. 

B.  The  beginnings  of  industries;  pottery,    weaving,  and  leather 
making. 

C.  The  domestication  of  plants  and  its  effects. 

D.  The  domestication  of  animals  and  its  effects. 

E.  The  beginnings  of  architecture  in  the  construction  of  homes  and 
rude  temples. 

F.  The  dawn  of  commerce. 
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PART  I 


THE  DAWN  AND  GROWTH  OF  CIVILIZATION 
IN  THE  ANCIENT  EAST. 

L    The  Setting  for  Earliest  Civilization. 

A.  The  geography  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  and  of  the  Nile. 

B.  The  effects  of  these  geographical  conditions  on  the  people  in  and 
about  these  valleys. 

II.  Ancient  Egypt. 

A.  Remains  of  a  culture  older  than  history. 

B.  The  first  calendar,  4241  B.  C. 

C.  Written  language. 

1.  How  writing  was  probably  invented. 

2.  The  forms  used,  and  the  materials. 

3.  The  re-discovery  of  Egyptian  writing. 

D.  The  unification  of  Egypt. 

E.  The  Old  Kingdom,  3500  to  2630  B.  C. 

1.  Tombs  and  pyramids. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Life  among  the  noble  classes. 

4.  Life  among  the  common  people. 

5.  Fall  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

F.  The  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  Feudal  Period,  2400  to  2000  B.  C. 
L  Extension  of  Egyptian  power. 

2.    Building  of  the  Fayum. 

III.  Ancient  Mesopotamia. 

A.  The  work  of  the  two  rivers. 

B.  The  development  of  government;  similar  to  that  of  Egypt. 

C.  The  Sumerians. 

1.  Their  writing  on  clay. 

2.  Their  temples  and  religion. 

3.  Their  city-states. 

D.  The  coming  of  the  Semites. 

1.  Their  native  desert  home. 

2.  Their  invasion  of  Sumer. 

3.  Sargon  I  and  his  kingdom,  2800  B.  C. 

E.  A  barbarian  interlude,  conquering  tribes  from  the  East. 

F.  Hammurabi  of  Babylon,  2123  to  2080  B.  C. 

1.  His  kingdom  and  capital. 

2.  His  famous  law  code. 
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IV.  The  Kassites  and  the  Horse,  1800  B.  C. 

A.  The  mountaineers  in  Babylonia. 

B.  The  Hyksos  in  Egypt. 

C.  The  horses  and  chariots  and  their  value. 

V.  The  Egyptian  Empire. 

A.  Expulsion  of  the  Hyksos. 

B.  The  Rise  of  Thebes  to  power. 

C.  The  conquests  of  Thutmose  III,  1501-1447  B.  C. 

1.  Extent  of  his  empire. 

2.  Results  of  his  conquests. 

a.  Spread  of  Egyptian  civilization. 

b.  Increase  of  wealth. 

c.  Increased  knowledge. 

D.  Decline  of  the  Empire  under  Ikhnaton. 

E.  Brief  revival  by  Sek  I  and  Rameses  II,  1200-1225  B.  C. 

F.  Art  and  architecture  of  the  Empire. 

1.  The  great  temples  and  tombs;  their  form  and  decoration. 

2.  Sculpture;  statues  and  reliefs. 

3.  Painting;  its  various  uses  and  its  slight  development. 

G.  Religion  of  the  Empire. 

1.  The  gods  of  Egypt. 

2.  Belief  in  the  future  life  and  manifestations  of  this  belief  in 
burial  customs. 

3.  The  attempted  reforms  of  Ikhnaton. 

4.  The  return  of  Tutenkhamen  to  the  old  forms. 

H.  Economic  life. 

L    Farming;  methods  and  crops. 

2.  Industries  and  industrial  arts. 

3.  Trade;  sources  of  materials,  and  markets,  domestic  and  foreign. 

VI.  The  Immigrants  of  Syria. 

A.  The  land  of  Syria  and  its  central  location. 

1.    A  highway  of  peoples,  and  a  melting  pot  of  races. 

B.  The  Hebrews. 

1.  Their  origin. 

2.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

3.  The  Hebrew  kingdom. 

4.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

C.  The  Phoenicians. 

1.  Their  location  and  its  influence. 

2.  Their  means  of  trade. 

3.  Their  colonies. 

4.  Their  invention  of  the  alphabet  (?);  the  spread  of  their  phone- 
tic system. 
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VII.  The  Later  empires. 

A.  Assyria. 

1.  The  early  Assyrians;  location  and  characteristics. 

2.  Assyrian  military  power ;  possessors  of  both  the  horse  and 
iron. 

3.  Assyrian  conquerors  and  conquests. 

4.  Imperial  government  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

5.  Economic  life  of  the  people ;  work  done  largely  by  aliens 
and  slaves. 

6.  The  art    and  architecture  of  Assyria ;  construction  and 
sculpture  of  the  royal  palaces. 

7.  Literature ;  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh. 

8.  The  sudden  fall  of  the  empire. 

B.  The  second  kingdom  of  Babylonia. 

1.  The  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzer. 

2.  The  brief  glory  of  Babylon. 

C.  Persia. 

1.  The  people  of  the  Iranian  plateau. 

2.  Founding  of  the  Empire  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 

3.  Its  extension  by  later  kings. 

4.  Religion  of  the  Persians.  Zoroaster. 

5.  The  development  of  government. 

VIII.  A  summary  of  the  contributions  to  human  knowledge  and  cultur9 
made  by  the  ancient  East. 

THE  DAWN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GREEK  CIVILIZATION. 

I.    The  Aegean  World,  3000A500  B.  C. 
A.    The  Islands. 

1.  Geography  of  the  region  ;  climate  and  products  ;  connection 
with  the  East. 

2.  The  people  of  the  region. 

3.  Egyptian  influences ;  shown  in  art  and  architecture. 

4.  Rise  of  the  Sea-kings  of  Crete,  2000-1500  B.  C. 

a.  Expansion  of  commerce  and  industry. 

b.  Development  of  writing. 

c.  The  art  and  architecture  of  Crete;  evidence  of  Egyptian 
influence. 

d.  The  palace  at  Gnossos. 

e.  Life  of  the  people ;  nobles  and  common  folk. 
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B.  The  mainland. 

1     The  citadels  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 
a.    Treasures  found  in  the  tombs. 

2.  The  city  of  Troy  in  Asia  Minor,  2500  - 1500  B.  C. 

3.  The  Hittites  farther  east,  1450  -  1500  B.  C. 

a.  Location  and  relation  to  other  nations. 

b.  Their  development  of  writing. 

c.  Their  art  and  architecture. 

d.  The  first  iron  smelters. 

C.  The  work  of  Schliemann   at  Troy  and  Mycenae  in  revealing 
evidences  Aegean  civilization. 

D.  The  work,  also,  of  Evans  at  Crete,  and  of  the  German  expedi. 
tion  at  Khatti  in  Armenia. 

II.  The  coming  of  the  Greeks. 

A.  Their  race  and  native  regions. 

B.  The  invasions  of  the  Achaeans  and  Dorians. 

C.  The  flight  of  the  Aegeans  to  Syria ;  the  Philistines. 

D.  The  mingling  of  races  and  the  triumph  of  Greek  speech. 

III.  The  development  of  a  settled  life. 

A.  The  first  forms  of  social  control;  the  tribal   "councils"  and 
"assemblies." 

B.  The  rise  of  kings;  example  of  other  peoples  and  need  of  govern- 
ment. 

C.  Growth  of  land  ownership  and  its  effects. 

D.  Handicap  of  the  lack  of  writing  on  both  government  and  business. 

E.  Rise  of  the  city-state. 

IV.  The  Age  of  Kings,  1000-750  B.  C. 

A.  The  crudeness  of  early  Greek  life ;  absence  of  art  and  culture. 

B.  Influences  from  the  East. 

1.  Phoenician  traders  and  their  wares. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  alphabet ;  improved  upon  by  the  Greeks. 

C.  Greek  hero  songs. 

1.  Battle  customs  of  the  age. 

2.  The  natural  growth  of  hero  songs. 

3.  The  songs,  or  poems,  of  Homer ;  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
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D.    The  Greek  religion. 

1.  Primitive  ideas  of  deities. 

2.  Primitive  customs  of  worship. 

3.  Mingling  of  the  deities  of  the  Greeks  and  Aegeans. 

4.  The  Olympian  gods. 

5.  Beliefs  about  the  dead. 

6.  Early  lack  of  temples ;  rise  of  a  priesthood. 

V.    The  Age  of  Nobles  and  of  Colonization,  750  -  600  B.  C. 

A.  Reasons  why  the  Greeks  did  not  unite  into  a  large  political  unit. 

1.  Geography. 

2.  Development  of  local  customs  and  dialects. 

3.  Influence  of  religion  ;  Communities  loosely  united  by  similar 
belief  and  devotion  to  some  shrine. 

B.  The  development  of  the  city-state. 

1.  The  unions  formed  by  Argos  and  Sparta,  or  Athens  and 
Thebes. 

2.  The  disappearence  of  kings. 

3.  The  rise  of  the  noble  class,  the  Eupatrids. 

a.  Wealth  gained  through  land  or  piracy. 

b.  Military  power  through  possession  of  better  weapons  than 
the  common  people  could  afford. 

c.  Helpless  position  of  the  peasant  class. 

d.  Decline  of  the  assembly  as  a  means  of  government. 

C.  The  planting  of  Colonies. 

1.  The  motives  for  colonization. 

a.  The  growth  of  commerce  and  shipbuilding  along  the 
Greek  coasts. 

b.  The  desire  to  explore  new  regions. 

c.  Oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the  nobles. 

d.  The  desire  for  trading  stations  in  other  lands. 

2.  The  methods  of  establishing  colonies. 

3.  Relation  of  a  colony  to  the  mother  city 

4.  The  Ionian  cities  the  most  active. 

a.  In  close  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  East. 

b.  Miletus  the  most  famous  ;  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
in  Italy. 
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5.    The  areas  of  colonization. 

a.  Italy  and  Sicily. 

b.  Chalcidice. 

c.  The  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black  Sea. 

d.  Remote  areas  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 

D.    Greek  culture  in  the  Age  of  Nobles. 

1.  Influences  toward  Greek  unity. 

a.  The  influence  of  religion. 

(1)  The  Olympic  games. 

(2)  The  religious  councils,  or  amphyctionies. 

b.  The  influence  of  a  common  language. 

c.  The  influence  of  trade. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  architecture  and  of  sculpture. 

3.  The  beginnings  of  written  language  and  of  philosophy;  chan- 
ges in  moral  ideas;  Hesiod,  the  poet  of  every  day  things. 

VI.    The  rise  of  Sparta,  the  Military  State. 

A.  The  influence  of  the  location  of  Sparta  on  its  people. 

B.  The  classes  of  people  in  Laconia. 

1.  The  Helots. 

2.  The  Perioeci. 

3.  The  Spartans. 

a.  Their  position  among  the  inhabitants. 

b.  The  necessity  for  military  power. 

c.  The  training  of  Spartan  boys. 

d.  The  life  of  the  young  men. 

e.  The  training  of  Spartan  girls. 

4.  The  government. 

a.    The  magistrates;  ephors  and  kings. 
.  b.    The  council,  or  senate;  28  elders  and  2  kings, 
c.    The  assembly. 

5.  The  Spartan  leagues. 

a.  The  conquest  of  Messenia. 

b.  League  with  Arcadia. 

c.  League  with  Corinth. 

d.  The  Peloponnesian  League. 
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The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy,  720-500  B.  C. 

A.  The  growth  of  Greek  commerce  and  industry. 

1.  The  influence  of  colonies  on  trade. 

2.  The  effect  of  Phoenician  competition  on  industry. 

3.  The  introduction  of  industrial  slave  labor. 

4.  Improvement  in  ships;  the  development  of  the  war  vessel. 

5.  The  adoption  of  coinage.^ 

6.  The  rise  of  a  capitalist  class,  whose  wealth  did  not  come  from 
land. 

7.  Athens  prominent  in  this  development. 

B.  The  age  of  Tyrants,  600-500  B.  C. 

1.  The  hard  lot  of  the  peasantry. 

2.  Decline  in  the  military  power  of  the  nobles. 

Adoption  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  cheaper  price  of  armor 
combined  with  the  fact  that  more  could  afford  it. 

3.  Feuds  among  the  nobles  themselves. 

4.  The  appearance  of  the  tyrant,  or  popular  leader,  who  seized 
control  of  the  government. 

C.  Illustrated  by  the  history  of  Athens. 

1.  Rule  of  the  aristocrats. 

a.  Oppression  of  the  poor. 

b.  Hatred  and  civil  strife  between  rich  and  poor. 

c.  The  conspiracy  of  Cylon. 

2.  The  laws  of  Draco. 

a.  Intended  to  check  feuds. 

b.  Noted  for  their  harshness ;  probably  common  customs 
written  down. 

c.  Failure  to  correct  injustice  to  the  poor. 

3.  The  laws  of  Solon,  594-590  B.  C. 

a.  Reasons  for  selecting  Solon  as  a  lawgiver. 

b.  His  program  for  social  reform. 

c.  His  political  changes. 

d.  His  economic  proposals. 

4.  The  failure  of  his  laws  to  bring  peace  and  order. 

5.  Pisistratus  becomes  tyrant,  240-528  B.  C. 

a.  Leader  of  the  "Hill"  faction. 

b.  His  seizure  of  power. 

c.  His  government. 

A  skillful  combination  of  selfishness  and  service. 
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d.  His  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus. 

Assassination  of  the  second  and  harsh  rule  of  the 
first. 

e.  Overthrow  of  the  tyrant. 

6.    Democracy  accomplished,  500  B.  C. 

a.  The  contest  between  Isagoras  and  Cleisthenes. 

b.  The  changes  made  by  Cleisthenes  to  avoid  past  troubles. 

D.    Civilization  in  this  age. 

1.  The  nobles  still  leaders  in  all  social  activies;  i.  e.  contest- 
ants at  the  Olympic  games,  etc. 

2.  Development  of  education  ;  music  for  the  flute  and  lyre. 

3.  Appearance  of  lyric  poetry  ;  Sappho  and  Pindar. 

4.  The  festival  chorus  becomes  drama. 

5.  Improvements  in  architecture  ;  Egyptian  ideas  borrowed  and 
made  better. 

6.  Advance  in  sculpture ;  statue  group  of  the  tyrant  slayers. 

7.  Painting,  chiefly  on  vases. 

8.  Higher  ideals  of  conduct. 

9.  Advance  in  religion  ;  belief  in  a  hereafter  ;  oracles. 

10.    New  philosophers  or  thinkers  ;  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  who 
began  to  divorce  science  from  superstition. 

The  peril  from  Persia,  492479  B.  C. 

A.  The  Ionian  revolt  against  Persia. 

1.  Character  of  the  Ionian  Greeks. 

2.  Subjects  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  but  well  treated. 

3.  Conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus  of  Persia. 

4.  Subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the  same  king. 

5.  Greek  restlessness  under  Persian  control. 

6.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities. 

a.  Call  for  help  from  Greece. 

b.  Response  of  Athens  and  Eretria ;  Sardis  burned. 

c.  The  revolt  suppressed  and  Miletus  destroyed. 

7.  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  determined  to  attack  Greece  in 
revenge. 

B.  The  first  attempt  at  invasion. 

1.    Stopped  by  the  wreck  of  the  Persian  fleet  near  Mt.  Athos. 
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C.  The  second  attempt. 

1.  The  route  to  Greece  by  sea. 

2.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria. 

3.  The  decision  of  Athens  to  resist. 

a.  Sparta  asked  for  aid. 

b.  Miltiades  the  commander  of  Athenian  troops. 

c.  The  meeting  at  Marathon. 

4.  The  battle  on  this  plain,  a  complete  victory  for  the  Greeks, 
490  B.  C. 

5.  The  importance  of  the  victory. 

D.  An  interval  of  preparation. 

1.  Miltiades  in  disgrace. 

2.  The  government  made  more  democratic ;  influence  of  the 
nobles  almost  wholly  destroyed. 

3.  Contest  between  Aristides  and  Themistocles  as  to  the  best 
policy  for  the  future  struggle  against  Persia. 

4.  Victory  of  Themistocles  and  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of 
warships. 

E.  The  third  attempt  to  conquer  Greece. 
L    Preparations  of  Xerxes. 

2.  Preparations  of  the  Greeks;  the  Congress  at  Cornith. 

3.  The  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium. 

4.  The  destruction  of  Athens. 

5.  The  battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.  C. 

6.  The  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale,  479  B.  C. 

7.  The  Greek  victory  at  Himera  in  Sicily. 

F.  Significance  of  the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia. 

The  Delian  League  and  the  Athenian  Empire,  478-459  B.  C. 

A.  The  new  Athens  and  the  old  Sparta;  a  contrast  in  point  of  view. 
1.    The  rebuilding  of  Athens;  the  trick  of  Themistocles. 

B.  Release  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  from  Persia. 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  Sparta  from  the  conflict. 

2.  Command  of  the  fleet  given  to  an  Athenian,  Aristides. 

C.  Creation  of  the  Delian  League. 

1.  The  treasury  established  at  Delos.  . 

2.  Liberation  of  the  Ionians  completed  by  Cimon,  son  of 
Militades. 
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Rival  policies  in  Athens. 

1.  Attempt  to  befriend  Sparta. 

2.  The  surly  rebuff. 

3.  Cimon  ostracised  and  Pericles  in  control. 
Triumph  of  the  democratic  party. 

1.  Council  of  the  Areopagus  overthrown. 

2.  The  popular  council  and  the  new  juries  in  power. 

3.  State  pay  for  public  officials. 

4.  Political  leadership  by  the  generals,  or  by  one  of  them. 
The  League  becomes  the  Athenian  empire. 

1.  Athens  forbids  withdrawal  from  the  League;  the  case  of  Naxos. 

2.  Many  member  states  made  subject  to  Athens. 

3.  The  treasury  moved  from  Delos  to  Athens. 

X.    The  Age  of  Pericles,  461429  B.  C. 

A.  The  growth  of  commerce;  Athens  a  commercial  and  industrial 
center. 

1.  The  small  scale  of  ships  and  of  business  compared  to  those 
of  modern  times. 

2.  Profits  of  commerce  and  manufacturing. 

3.  Wealth  and  wages. 

4.  Money  and  the  cost  of  living. 

5.  Increasing  cost  of  government;  civil  and  military. 

6.  Sources  of  income. 

B.  The  imperial  policy  of  Pericles. 

1.  The  break  with  Sparta. 

2.  The  plan  of  Pericles  to  make  Athens  the  leader  of  Greece. 

3.  Commercial  rivalry  with  Corinth  and  Aegina. 

4.  First  success  in  war;  control  of  Boeotia. 

5.  Over-strain  of  her  resources  and  disaster. 

a.    Loss  of  Boeotia;  failures  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

6.  The  Long  Walls. 

7.  The  Thirty  Years'  Truce  with  Sparta. 

C.  Life  in  Athens. 

L    Athenian  society;  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 
2.    Athenian  houses. 

a.  Plan  and  appearances. 

b.  Lack  of  conveniences. 

c.  Decoration  and  equipment. 
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3.  Streets. 

4.  Costume  of  men  and  women. 

5.  Childhood  and  education. 

a.  Contrast  between  the  opportunity  for  girls  and  boys. 

b.  The  schools. 

6.  Military  training. 

7.  Athletic  grounds  and  the  "academy." 

8.  Athletic  contests. 

9.  Other  types  of  amusement. 

D.    Higher  education,  science  and  the  civil  service. 

L  The  Sophists;  instruction  in  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  Mathematics 
Astronomy. 

2.  Revolution  in  religious  ideas. 

3.  General  lack  of  scientific  knowledge. 

4.  Progress  of  knowledge  in  astronomy  and  geography. 

5.  Increased  knowledge  in  medicine. 

6.  The  first  historical  writer,  Herodotus. 

7.  Education  through  the  civil  service. 

8.  Great  state  festivals. 

£.    Art  and  Literature. 

1.  The  adornment  of  the  Acropolis. 

a.  The  Parthenon. 

b.  The  Erechtheum. 

c.  Other  buildings. 

2.  The  Drama. 

a.  The  greatdramatists;  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

b.  The  theatre  and  its  audience. 

c.  Comedies. 

d.  Effect  on  reading  and  literature. 

3.  Other  books ;  form  and  variety  of  subject. 

The  Struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  Fall  ot  the  Athenian  Empire, 
431-404  B.  C. 
A.  Causes. 

1.  Tryanny  of  Athens  over  her  subject  cities. 

2.  Narrow  policy  on  citizenship. 

3.  Sparta's  support  of  rebellion  against  Athens. 

4.  Commercial  rivalry  of  Corinth  and  other  cities. 
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6.    The  Athenian  plan  of  campaign. 

1.  Control  of  the  sea  and  withdrawal  of  population  of  Attica 
behind  the  Long  Walls. 

2.  The  resulting  plague. 

C.  Decline  and  death  of  Pericles. 

1.  Attacked  because  of  his  religious  views. 

2.  Recalled  to  leadership,  but  soon  died. 

D.  Loss  of  leadership  in  Athens. 

1.  Weakness  of  a  democratic  assembly  in  times  of  trial. 

2.  Cleon,  the  Tanner. 

3.  The  Peace  ot  Nicias,  421  B.  C. 

E.  Third  war  with  Sparta. 

1.  Begun  by  the  influence  of  Aicibiades. 

2.  The  Sicilian  expedition. 

a.  Its  object. 

b.  Attempted  arrest  of  Aicibiades,  and  his  flight  to  Sparta. 

c.  Incompetence  of  Nicias. 

d.  The  unsuccessful  siege. 

e.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet. 

F.  Downfall  of  Athens. 

1.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  Spartans. 

2.  Political  and  financial  confusion  at  Athens. 

3.  Interference  of  Persia. 

4.  Return  of  Aicibiades. 

a.  In  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

b.  Restored  to  citizenship. 

c.  Again  in  exile. 

5.  Capture  of  the  Athenian  navy  at  Aegospotami. 

6.  Surrender  of  Athens,  404  B.  C. 

XII.    The  final  conflict  of  the  Greek  States. 

A.    The  leadership  of  Sparta,  404-378  B.  C. 

1.  Sparta  unfitted  for  the  task. 

2.  Repression  of  democracy. 

a.    The  evident  weaknesses  of  democratic  government. 

(1)  Dishonesty  and  prejudice  of  the  courts. 

(2)  Evils  of  class  rule. 

(3)  Unwise  financial  policies. 

(4)  Waste  of  public  money. 

(5)  Expensive  methods  of  collecting  taxes. 
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3.  Economic  changes  of  the  period. 

a.  Decline  of  farming  by  the  small  owners. 

b.  Development  of  large  estates. 

c.  Growth  of  manufacturing  and  rise  of  banks. 

d.  Rise  in  prices  and  freer  use  of  money. 

e.  Appearance  of  professional  soldiers. 

4.  The  advance  in  military  science. 

a.  The  natural  result  of  years  of  war. 

b.  Books  on  military  strategy;  the  Anabasis. 

c.  Development  of  siege  machinery. 

5.  War  between  Sparta  and  Persia. 

6.  The  Corinthian  War. 

7.  The  King's  Peace;  arranged  by  the  Persian  king. 

B.  The  leadership  of  Thebes,  378-371  B.  C. 

1.  Thebes  recovers  her  independence. 

2.  Alliance  with  Athens  caused  Spartan  defeat. 

3.  Failure  of  the  peace  congress  at  Sparta ;  Thebes  and  Sparta 
at  war. 

4.  New  battle  tactics ;  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

5.  Power  of  Thebes  dependent  on  the  genius  of  Epaminondas. 

6.  His  death  at  Mantinea. 

C.  Political  collapse  of  the  Greek  world. 

.    The  Higher  Life  of  the  Greeks  during  this  period. 

A.  The  new  architecture ;  the  Corinthian  column. 

B.  The  new  sculpture;  realism;  the  work  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas. 

C.  The  new  painting;  light  and  shadow;  perspective. 

D.  The  change  in  religious  thought. 

1.  Early  religious  instruction  of  the  Athenian  boy. 

2.  Religion  and  morals  not  related  in  the  Greek  thought. 

3.  Desire  for  a  happy  hereafter;  the  "mysteries"  of  Eleusis;  the 
priests  of  Orpheus. 

4.  The  foreign  gods  from  Egypt. 

5.  The  beginnings  of  religious  doubt;  the  Sophists. 

6.  The  teachings  and  death  of  Socrates. 

E.  The  spread  of  scientific  knowledge. 

1.  Natural  science. 

2.  Scientific  history';  Thucydides. 

3.  Advance  in  education;  oratory. 

4.  The  science  of  government;  Plato's  Republic;  voices  urging 
the  unity  of  Greek  states. 
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5.  Political  collapse  due  to  failure  to  follow  these  thinkers. 

6.  Rivalry  in  achievement  made  Greek  genius   supreme  in 
civilization. 

XIV.    The  world  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

A.  The  rise  of  Macedonia. 

1.  The  land  and  people. 

2.  Early  life  and  conquests  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

3.  Acquisition  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mt.  Pangaeus. 

4.  The  Macedonian  army. 

5.  Entrance  into  the  sacred  war  against  the  Phocians;  master 
of  Thessaly. 

6.  Capture  of  Chalcidice. 

B.  Opposition  of  Demosthenes. 

1.  Demosthenes,  the  orator  of  Athens. 

2.  Attacks  on  Philip  and  his  policies. 

3.  Character  of  Philip. 

C.  Philip's  conquest  of  Greece. 

1.  Overthrow  of  Phocis. 

2.  The  battle  of  Chaeronea,  338  B.  C. 

3.  The  Congress  at  Corinth. 

a.    The  plan  to  attack  Persia. 

D.  Assassination  of  Philip. 

E.  Alexander,  his  son,  king  in  Macedonia,  336  B.  C. 

1.  Subjugation  of  the  Greek  states. 

2.  Campaigns  in  Asia. 

a.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus. 

b.  The  defeat  of  Darius  III  at  Issus. 

(1)    The  great  decision  to  conquer  the  eastern  world. 

c.  The  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt. 

d.  The  march  into  Persia;  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

e.  Campaigns  in  the  Far  East. 

f.  Return  to  Babylon. 

3.  Results  of  Alexander's  marches  and  battles. 

F.  The  policy  of  Alexander. 

L    Interest  in  science. 

2.  Fusion  of  European  and  Asiatic  civilizations. 

3.  Plan  for  western  conquest. 

4.  His  defication. 

a.  The  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Amon  in  Egypt. 

b.  Demand  to  be  recognized  as  a  God. 
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c.    Personal  consequences  of  this  demand  for  recognition  as 
a  deity. 

G.    The  death  of  the  conqueror.  323  B.  C. 
XV.    The  Hellenistic  Age. 

A.  The  heirs  of  Alexander. 

1.  The  Egyptian  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies. 

2.  The  Asiatic  Empire  of  the  Seleucids. 

3.  The  Macedonian  empire. 

4.  The  Greek  leagues;  the  Aetolian ;  the  Achaean. 

a.  The  government  of  the  Achaean  League  ;  a  tiny  United 
States. 

b.  The  hostility  of  Sparta. 

c.  The  domination  of  Macedonia. 

5.  Roman  conquest  of  Greece. 

B.  Civilization  of  the  Hellenistic  Age. 

1.  Cities,  architecture,  and  art. 

a.  Improved  living  conditions. 

b.  Impressive  public  buildings. 

c.  Alexandria;  its  commerce  and  its  wealth. 

d.  Pergamum  and  its  art. 

e.  Rhodes  and  its  sculpture. 

2.  Inventions  and  science. 

a.  New  mechanical  devices. 

b.  The  measurement  of  time. 

c.  The  work  of  Archimedes. 

d.  The  development  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  Euclid 
and  Aristarchus. 

e.  Eratosthenes  and  geography. 

f.  Studies  in  biology  and  medicine. 

3.  The  Alexandrian  library. 

a.  Its  collection  of  books. 

b.  Editing  and  publishing  of  manuscripts  (in  hand  copies. ) 

c.  Language  study. 

d.  Literature. 

4.  Education  and  philosophy. 

a.  Elementary  schools  and  gymnasiums. 

b.  Professional  training;  the  university. 

c.  The  Academy  at  Athens. 

d.  The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics. 

e.  Religous  freedom  and  variety  of  religous  beliefs. 
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5.    Decline  of  citizenship  and  the  city-state. 

a.  The  extension  of  Oriental  influences. 

b.  The  world  international  in  spirit;   no  such   thing  as 
national  citizenship. 

c.  Patriotism  of  the  city-state  disappeared. 

THE  RISE  OF  ROME  AND  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  WEST 
L  Italy. 

A.  Its  geography ;  the  effects  of  its  physical  characteristics  and  its 
location  on  its  history. 

B.  The  peoples  who  inhabited  the  peninsula. 

1.  The  Italian  races ;  the  Latins,  etc. 

2.  The  Etruscans. 

3.  The  Greeks. 

4.  The  Gauls. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  in  the  early 
growth  of  Italy. 

II.    Early  Rome. 

A.  The  tribes  of  Latium. 

B.  The  emergence  of  Rome. 

L    Its  advantage  of  location. 

2.  Legends  of  its  founding. 

3.  Legendary  kings. 

4.  Significance  of  these  legends. 

C.  The  early  city-state. 

1.  The  three  settlements. 

2.  Early  Roman  society. 

a.  The  Family. 

b.  The  Gens. 

c.  The  Curia. 

d.  The  Tribe. 

e.  Occupations. 

f.  Laws. 

3.  Early  government. 

a.  King. 

b.  Senate 

c.  Comitia  curiata. 

4.  Early  religion. 

a.  Ancestor  worship. 

b.  Nature  worship. 

1.    Divinities;    Jupiter,  Mars,  Juno,  Minerva,  etc. 

c.  Sacred  colleges;  pontiffs,  augurs,  heralds,  keepers  of  the 
Sibylline  Books. 
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D.    The  later  city-state. 

1.  Etruscan  influence;  the  toga,  gladitorial  combats. 

2.  Classes  of  society ;  patricians,  plebeians,  clients. 

3.  New  local  tribes. 

4.  New  military  organization,  and  the  new  assembly,  Comitia 
Centuriata. 

5.  Conquests  in  Latium. 

III.    The  founding  of  the  Republic. 

A.  Expulsion  of  the  kings. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic. 

1.  The  two  consuls. 

2.  The  dictatorship. 

3.  Other  officers. 

4.  The  senate,  and  the  assemblies. 

5.  The  laws  of  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  The  struggle  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

1.  For  economic  rights. 

a.  Economic  distress  of  the  Plebeians. 

b.  First  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 

c.  Results:  appointment  of  two  tribunes  and  two  aediles. 

d.  Especial  duties  and  privileges  of  the  tribunes. 

e.  The  new  assembly,  Comitia  tributa. 

2.  For  equal  laws. 

a.  Demand  for  a  written  code. 

b.  The  Decemvirs  and  the  Twelve  Tables. 

c.  Second  secession  and  its  results :  the  Valerio-Horatian 

laws. 

d.  The  right  of  intermarriage. 

3.  For  political  equality. 

a.  Public  rights  ;  private  rights. 

b.  The  consular  tribunes. 

c.  The  censorship  and  the  new  questors. 

d.  The  Licinian  laws. 

(1)  The  need  of  legislation. 

(2)  Provisions  of  the  law. 

(3)  Passage  of  the  law. 

e.  High  offices  finally  open  to  Plebeians. 

(1)  Curule  Aedileship,  365  B.  C. 

(2)  Dictatorship,  356  B.  C. 

(3)  Censorship,  351  B.  C. 

(4)  Praetorship,  337  B.  C. 

(5)  Sacred  Colleges,  300  B.  C. 
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V.    The  Conquest  of  Italy. 

A.  Early  wars. 

1.  War  with  the  Volscians  :  Story  of  Coriolanus. 

2.  War  with  the  Hernicans  and  Aequians  :  Story  of  Cincinnatus. 

3.  The  Etruscan  War.  Results. 

4.  Invasion  of  the  Gauls  :  cause  and  results. 

B.  The  Great  Latin  War. 

1.  Cause. 

2.  Decisive  battle. 

3.  Results. 

C.  The  Samnite  Wars. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Decisive  battles. 

3.  Results. 

D.  War  with  Tarentum  and  Pyrrhus. 

1.  Cause. 

2.  Battles. 
'3.  Results. 

4.  Reasons  for  the  failure  of  Pyrrhus. 

E.  The  organization  of  Italy. 

1.  Isolation  of  cities. 

a.  Building  of  roads  to  Rome. 

b.  Breaking  up  leagues  between  cities. 

c.  Special  treaties  with  Rome. 

2.  Permission  of  local  self-government. 

3.  Gradual  extention  of  full  Roman  rights. 

4.  Towns  having  full  rights. 

a.  The  local  tribes  near  or  in  Rome. 

b.  Roman  colonies. 

c.  Municipia  of  the  first  grade. 

5.  Towns  having  part  rights. 

a.  Municipia  of  the  second  grade. 

b.  Latin  colonies. 

c.  Italian  allies. 

F.  The  Roman  military  system. 

L    The  Roman  army. 

2.  Divisions  of  the  army. 

3.  Weapons  and  methods  of  fighting. 

4.  The  Roman  camp. 

5.  Rewards  and  honors. 
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V.    Conquest  of  foreign  lands. 

A.  The  struggle  with  Carthage. 

1.  The  first  war. 

a.  Comparison  of  Rome  and  Carthage  :  resources,  culture, 
ideals,  government 

b.  Beginning  of  the  war  in  Sicily. 

c.  The  new  navy  and  its  victory. 

d.  The  invasion  of  Africa  by  Regulus. 

e.  Progress  of  the  war  in  Sicily. 

f.  The  triumph  at  the  Aegates  Islands. 

g.  The  terms  of  peace. 

2.  Between  the  first  and  second  conflicts. 

a.  Organization  of  Sicily  as  a  province. 

b.  Seizure  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

c.  Conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

3.  The  second  war  with  Carthage. 

a.  Causes. 

(1)  Rivalry  for  control  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

(2)  Growth  and  power  of  Carthage  in  Spain. 

(3)  Hatred  of  Rome. 

b.  Hannibal's  march  into  Italy. 

c.  Early  victories. 

d.  The  battle  of  Cannae. 

e.  Dismay  and  courage  of  the  Romans. 

f.  Recapture  of  disloyal  cities ;  alliance  with  Greek  cities. 

g.  Metaurus,  the  World  Battle. 

h.  Scipio  Africanus  and  his  plan  to  end  the  conflict. 

(1)  Zama. 

4.  Results  of  the  second  war  ;  especially. 

a.  Destruction  of  the  flower  of  Rome's  army. 

b.  Devastation  of  southern  Italy. 

c.  Ruin  of  agriculture. 

d.  Loss  of  small  farms  to  large  landowners,  because  of  heavy 
taxation. 

B.  Conquest  of  the  East. 

1.  The   five   eastern   kingdoms,    Egypt,    Syria,  Macedonia, 
Pergamum,  and  Rhodes  ;  their  relation  to  Rome. 

2.  The  First  Macedonian  War. 

a.  Cause. 

b.  Results. 
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3.  The  Second  Macedonian  War. 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Decisive  battle. 

c.  Results  ;  the  liberation  of  Greece. 

4.  War  with  Syria. 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Battles  ;  Thermopylae  and  Magnesia. 

c.  Results  ;  demands  enforced  against  Syria. 

5.  Third  Macedonian  War. 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Battle;  Pydna. 

c.  Results. 

6.  Third  war  against  Carthage  and  reduction  of  Africa. 

a.  Causes  of  this  attack. 

b.  Destruction  of  the  city. 

c.  Results. 

d.  Significance  of  Roman  triumph. 

7.  Roman  control  over  the  conquered  lands. 

a.  Change  of  Roman  policy  toward  conquered  peoples. 

b.  Reduction  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum. 

c.  Pacification  of  provinces  in  rebellion. 

(1)  In  Spain;  war  with  Lusitanians;  with  Numantines. 

(2)  In  Sicily;  the  Servile  War. 

d.  Government  of  the  provinces. 

(1)  Method  of  organization. 

(2)  The  provincial  governor. 

(3)  The  provincial  towns. 

(4)  The  administration  of  justice. 

(5)  The  collection  of  taxes. 

8.  General  affects  of  these  conquests  on  the  people  of  Rome. 

a.  In  political  life. 

b.  On  religious  and  moral  life. 

c.  On  economic  life, 
d-  On  social  life. 

e.  On  culture  and  education. 
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VL    The  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

A.  Attempts  at  reform  of  social  and  economic  wrongs.  . 

1.  The  efforts  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

a.  His  early  life. 

b.  His  proposed  Agrarian  Law. 

c.  The  struggle  to  pass  the  law. 

d.  His  death. 

e.  Results  of  his  efforts. 

2.  Gaius  Gracchus. 

a.  Efforts  to  help  the  people. 

Distribution  of  grain  by  the  government  below. 
Evil  results  of  this  scheme. 

b.  Efforts  to  weaken  the  Senate. 

c.  Efforts  to  give  the  Italian  the  right  to  vote. 

d.  Failure  and  death. 

e.  Results  of  his  labor. 

B.  "One-man  rule." 

1.  The  rise  of  Marius. 

a.  The  war  with  Jugurtha. 

b.  The  war  with  Cimbri  and  Teutons ;  causes  and  results. 

c.  Marius  and  the  democratic  party. 

d.  The  Social  War. 

(1)  Causes. 

(2)  Events. 

(3)  Results;  notably  the  rise  of  Sulla. 

2.  The  dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

a.  Rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

b.  Sulla's  departure  for  the  East. 

c.  Events  in  Rome  during  Sulla's  absence. 

d.  The  First  Mithridatic  War. 

e.  Sulla's  return  and  war  with  the  Marian  party. 

f.  The  proscriptions  of  the  dictator. 

g.  Dictatorship  made  perpetual  by  the  Senate. 

h.  Changes  in  the  constitution. 

i.  Results  of  Sulla's  rule ;  revealed  the  power  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  military  leader ;  accustomed  the  people  to  the 
idea  of  "one-man  rule." 
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3.  Pompey  and  Crassus. 

a.  Pompey's  rise  to  power. 

The  suppression  of  rebellion ;  of  the  revolt  of  Lepidus;  ot 
Sertorius  ;  of  the  gladiators. 

b.  Pompey's  change  of  party;  overthrow  of  the  Sullan  con 
stitution. 

c.  War  with  the  pirates. 

d.  War  with  the  Mithridates. 

4.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

a.  The  rise  of  Julius  Caesar. 

b.  The  conspiracy  of  Cataline. 

c.  The  first  Triumvirate. 

(1)  Reasons  for  its  formation. 

(2)  The  bargain  between  the  members. 

d.  Caesar's  wars  in  Gaul. 

U)    Their  results,  which  were  very  important. 

e.  The  Triumvirate  dissolved. 

f.  Alliance  of  Pompey  and  the  Senate. 

5.  Supremacy  of  Julius  Caesar. 

a.  Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

(1)  Causes. 

(2)  Battles. 

(3)  Results. 

b.  Caesar  supreme;  the  real  beginning  of  the  Empire 

c.  His  titles  and  powers. 

d.  His  laws  and  plan  for  the  future. 

e.  His  assassination. 

6.  Antony  and  Octavius. 

a.  Rivals  for  Caesar's  power. 

b.  Antony  first  in  control. 

c.  Appearance  of  Octavius. 

d.  Cicero's  opposition  to  Antony. 

e.  Formation  of  the  second  Triumvirate, 
members  and  agreements. 

f.  Proscriptions  of  the  Triumvirs. 

g.  War  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  Battle  of  Philippi. 

h.  Division  of  the  provinces;    Octavius  in  the  West; 
Antony  in  East. 

i.  Declaration  of  war  against  Egypt;  the  Battle  of  Actium; 
results, — Octavius  supreme. 
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7.    Roman  civilization  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

a.  Progress  in  government  and  law. 

b.  Progress  in  literature. 

c.  Development  in  architecture. 

d.  Advance  in  education. 

e.  Decline  in  religion  and  morals. 

VII.    The  early  Roman  Empire. 

A     Under  Augustus. 

1.  His  policy. 

2.  His  titles  and  powers. 

3.  The  changes  in  the  government  and  the  army. 

4.  Changes  in  Rome  and  Italy. 

5.  Changes  in  the  provinces. 

6.  The  birth  of  Christ. 

7.  The  Golden  Age;  peace  and  prosperity. 

a.    Progress  in  architecture;  in  literature;   in  reform  of 
religion  and  morals. 

B.  Under  the  Julian  Emperors. 
L  Tiberius. 

a.  Popular  forms  of  government  disappear. 

b.  Hated  at  Rome;  admired  in  the  provinces. 

c.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

2.  Caligula,  the  crazy  emperor. 

3.  Claudius. 

a.  Made  emperor  by  the  pretorian  guards. 

b.  Conquest  of  Southern  Britain. 

c.  Appearance  of  ministers  of  state. 

4.  Nero. 

a.  A  good  beginning;  soon  turned  to  evil. 

b.  The  great  fire  in  Rome. 

c.  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

C.  Under  the  Flavian  Emperors. 

1.  Vespasian. 

a.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

b.  The  strengthening  of  the  frontiers. 

2.  Titus. 

a.    The  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
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3.  Domitian. 

a.  An  autocrat  at  Rome;  loved  in  the  provinces. 

b.  Extended  Roman  conquest  in  Britain. 

4.  The  Five  Good  Emperors. 

a.  Nerva,  the  peaceful. 

b.  Trajan,  the  Conqueror. 

(1)  Conquered  Dacia,  relieving  a  serious  danger. 

(2)  Attempted  to  conquer  in  the  East  as  well. 

c.  Hadrian,  the  administrator. 

(1)  His  efficient  government  organization. 

(2)  Took  from  the  people  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  public  affairs. 

d.  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(1)  Both  unusual  in  character  and  ideals. 

(2)  Marcus  Aurelius  faced  with  serious  dangers  on  the 
frontier. 

Roman  life  in  the  second  century. 

1.  Classes  of  society. 

a.  Aristocratic  classes;  senators;  knights. 

b.  The  common  people. 

c.  Slaves. 

2.  Domestic  life. 

a.  Roman  houses. 

b.  Food. 

c.  Dress. 

3.  Social  life  and  amusements. 

a.  The  baths. 

b.  The  circus. 

c.  The  theater. 

d.  The  Amphitheater. 

4.  Travel  and  correspondence. 

5.  Industry  and  commerce. 

6.  Roman  culture. 

a.  Literature. 

b.  Art  and  architecture. 

c.  Philosophy. 

d.  Law. 
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E.    Decline  of  the  early  Empire. 

1.  Military  despotism. 

2.  Septimius  Severus. 

3.  Caracalla. 

4.  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 

5.  Foreign  dangers. 

6.  The  silent  invasions ;  the  coloni. 

7.  Aurelian;  revival  of  military  power. 

VIII.  The  later  Empire. 

A.  Under  Diocletian. 

1.  The  government  an  oriental  monarchy. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  Empire;  the  Augusti  and  the  Caesars 

3.  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

a.  Causes  of  this  persecution. 

b.  Results. 

4.  Effects  of  Diocletian's  policy. 

B.  Under  Constantine. 

L    His  accession  and  policy. 

2.  His  conversion  to  Christianity. 

3.  Adoption  of  Christianity. 

a.    The  Church  council  at  Nicaea. 

4.  The  new  provincial  system. 

5.  The  new  military  organization. 

6.  The  new  capital  at  Constantinople. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  The  new  court. 

7.  Results  of  Constantine's  changes. 

C.  Julian. 

D.  The  divided  Empire. 

1.  Valens  in  the  East. 

2.  Valentinian  in  the  West. 

E.  Theodosius. 

1.  The  invading  Germans. 

2.  Final  division  of  the  Empire  at  the  death  of  this  emperor. 

IX.  Particular  features  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A.    The  political  system. 

1.  The  municipal  government. 

2.  The  provincial  government. 

3.  The  imperial  plan. 
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B.  The  legal  system. 

L  The  universal  extent  of  Roman  Law. 

2.  Extension  of  the  right  to  vote  and  share  in  Roman  rights. 

3.  The  Jus  Gentium. 

4.  Scientific  characteristics  of  the  law. 

C.  Christianity  and  church  organization. 

1.  Spread  of  Christian  doctrines. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Church. 

THE  FALL  OF  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 

I.  Causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire. 

A.  Political. 

B.  Religious  and  moral. 

C.  Economic. 

D.  Social. 

E.  Military. 

II.  The  great  invasions. 

A.  The  German  barbarians. 

1.  Various  tribes. 

2.  Race  characteristics. 

3.  System  of  government. 

4.  Legal  system. 

5.  Religion. 

B.  The  invasions. 

1.  Early  inroads. 

2.  The  migration  of  the  Visigoths. 

3.  The  Huns. 

a.  Defeat  at  Chalons. 

b.  Invasion  of  Italy. 

4.  The  Vandals. 

5.  The  last  rulers  and  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 

C.  New  Germanic  kingdoms  ;  in  Italy  ;  in  Spain  ;  in  Gaul  ;  in  Britain 

D.  Gifts  of  Romans  and  Germans  to  western  civilization. 
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III.  The  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 

A.  The  reign  of  Justinian. 

1.  Recovery  of  Italy. 

2.  Recovery  of  Africa. 

3.  Codification  of  Roman  law. 

B.  After  the  death  of  Justinian. 

1.  The  Lombards  in  Italy. 

2.  Slavs  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

3.  Heraclius  and  the  declining  Empire. 

IV.  The  rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism. 
A-    Life  and  work  of  Mohammed. 

B.    Spread  of  his  religion  by  conquest. 

1.  Areas  conquered. 

2.  The  check  at  Tours. 
C     Mohammedan  races. 

D.    Mohammedan  culture  and  its  effects  on  civilization. 

V.  The  Latin  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

A.  The  growth  of  papal  power. 

B.  The  divison  of  the  church ;  Greek  and  Latin. 

C.  The  rise  of  the  monks. 

1.  The  influences  leading  to  monasticism. 

2.  Introduction  into  the  West. 

3.  Influence  on  society  in  the  West. 

4.  Missionary  labors  of  the  monks. 

D.  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards. 

VI.  The  alliance  of  the  Franks  and  the  Popes. 

A.    The  Merovingians  :  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 
B     Pepin  the  Short  and  the  Carolingians. 

L    Pepin's  defeat  of  the  Lombards. 

2.    The  "Donation  of  Pepin." 
C.    Charlemagne  and  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West . 

1.  Formation  of  the  Empire. 

2.  The  coronation  of  Charlemagne. 

3.  Government  of  the  new  empire. 

a.    Central  government ;  local  government. 

4.  The  laws  of  Charlemagne. 

5.  Services  of  Charlemagne  to  civilization. 
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SCOPE  OF  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

I.  Divisions. 

A.  Dark  Ages — 5th  century  to  11th  century. 

1.  Causes. 

a.  Decline  of  Rome. 

b.  Inrush  of  barbarians. 

2.  Characteristics — period  of  beginnings. 

a.  Peoples. 

b.  Languages. 

c.  Institutions. 

B.  Age  of  Revival — 11th  century  to  16th  century. 

1.  Causes. 

a.  End  of  barbarian  invasions. 

b.  The  settling  down. 

2.  Characteristics. 

a.  Development  of  governments. 

b.  Crusades. 

c.  Renaissance — intellectual  revival. 

II.  Elements  of  European  Civilization. 

A.  Principal  peoples. 

1.  Classical — contributions:  arts,  sciences,  laws. 

2.  Hebrew — contribution:  Christianity. 

a.  Unity  of  God. 

b.  Brotherhood  of  man. 

c.  Immortality. 

3.  Teutonic — contribution  personal  worth. 

B.  Other  peoples. 

1.  Celts. 

2.  Slavs. 

3.  Arabians. 

4.  Mongols. 

5.  Turks. 

BARBARIAN  KINGDOMS 

I.    Ostrogoths  ( in  Italy — Switzerland — Jugo  Slavia  ). 

A.  Rise  under  Theodoric. 

1.  Rule  in  Italy. 

2.  Foreign  policy. 

B.  Decline. 

1.  Death  of  Theodoric. 

2.  Justinian's  conquests. 
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II.  Visigoths  (in  Spain). 

A.  Invasions  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 

B.  Conquest  by  Saracens  in  8th  century. 

III.  Burgundians  (in  Southeastern  France). 

IV.  Vandals  (in  North  Africa ). 

A.  Rise  under  Genseric. 

B.  Fall — conquest  by  Justinian. 

V.  Franks  (in  France  and  Germany  ). 

A.  Rise  under  Clovis. 

1.  Battle  of  Soissons,  486  A.  D. 

2.  Victories  over  Alamanni  and  Burgundians. 

B.  Do-Nothing  Kings. 

VI.  Lombards  ( in  northern  Italy  ). 

A.  Invasion  in  6th  century. 

B.  Fall — conquest  by  Charlemagne,  774  A.  D. 

VII.  Anglo-Saxons  (in  England). 

A.  Withdrawal  of  Roman  troops. 

B.  Warfare  in  England. 

C.  King  Arthur  legends. 

D.  Heptarchy. 

E.  Union  under  Egbert  of  Wessex,  802  A.  D. 

CONVERSION  OF  BARBARIANS 

L  Goths. 

A.  Ulfilas. 

B.  Translation  of  Bible  into  Gothic. 

II.  Franks. 

A.  Events  leading  to  conversion. 

B.  Importance — basis  for  ascendancy  of  Franks  in  western  Europe. 

III.  Anglo-Saxons. 

A.  Story  of  slave  boys. 

B.  Augustine. 

C.  Importance — re-establishment  of  connection  between  England 
and  continent. 

IV.  Celts. 

A.  Leading  missionaries. 

1.  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland. 

2.  St.  Columba  in  Scotland. 

B.  Importance — Ireland  the  center  of  culture. 
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V.  Germans. 

A.  St.  Boniface — establishment  of  schools  and  monasteries. 

B.  Importance — bulwark  against  barbaric  tribes. 

VI.  Scandinavians. 

A.  King  Olaf 

B.  Importance — checking  of  piratical  expeditions. 

VII.  Progress  of  Christianity  to  the  11th  century. 

MONASTICISM 

I.  Meaning. 

II.  Origin. 

A.  Need  for  quiet  in  troubled  world. 

B.  Certain  Christian  teachings. 

III.  Development. 

A.  Influence  of  hermits. 

B.  Influence  of  St.  Basil. 

C.  Influence  of  St.  Benedict — Benedictine  Rule. 

1.  Vows. 

2.  Manual  labor. 

3.  Spiritual  exercises. 

IV.  Services  to  civilization. 

A.  As  agriculturists. 

B.  As  missionaries. 

C.  As  teachers. 

D.  As  copyists. 

E.  As  chroniclers. 

F.  As  keepers  of  inns  and  hospitals. 

V.  Mendicant  Orders. 

A.  Dominicans — 13th  century — St.  Dominic. 

B.  Franciscans — 13th  century — St.  Francis. 

RISE  OF  THE  PAPACY 

I.    Circumstances  establishing  authority  at  Rome. 

A.  Primacy  of  St.  Peter. 

B.  Missionary  zeal. 

C.  Political  center  of  Roman  world. 

D.  Geographical  center  of  Roman  world. 

E.  Pope  as  protector  of  Rome. 

F.  Fall  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria. 
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II.    Iconoclastic  controversy. 

A.  Cause. 

1.  Attitude  of  Byzantine  Emperor. 

2.  Attitude  of  Pope. 

B.  Results. 

1.  Rivalry — later  leading  to  schism. 

2.  Preservation  of  Christian  art. 

FUSION  OF  LATINS  AND  GERMANS 

I.  Hindrances. 

A.  Natural  antipathy  between  conquered  and  conqueror. 

B.  Differences  in  language  and  customs. 

C.  Differences  in  law  systems. 

1.  Roman  law — territorial. 

2.  German  law — personal. 

II.  Aids. 

A.  Christianity. 

B.  German  characteristic  of  adaptibility. 

C.  Reverence  for  Roman  civilization. 

III.  PvOmance  nations. 

A.  Italy. 

B.  France. 

C.  Spain. 

IV.  Revival  of  Roman  law — Justinian's  code. 

A.  The  Code — collection  of  laws. 

B.  The  Digest — legal  opinions. 

C.  The  Institutes — textbook  of  principles  of  Roman  law. 

JUSTINIAN'S  ERA,  527-565  A.  D. 

I.  Justmian  as  "Restorer  of  Empire." 

A.  Victory  over  Vandals  in  Africa. 

B.  Victory  over  Ostrogoths  in  Italy. 

C.  Victory  over  Visigoths  in  southeastern  Spain. 

II.  Justinian  as  a  builder. 

A.  Saint  Sophia. 

B.  Palaces  and  fortifications. 
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III.  Justinian  as  a  lawgiver — Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

IV.  Disturbances. 

A.  Massacre  in  the  Hippodrome. 

B.  The  plague. 

V  Heraclius. 

A.  Victory  over  Persians  at  Nineveh. 

B.  Loss  of  Roman  sections  to  Arabs. 

VI.    Services  of  Empire  in  the  East  to  civilization. 

A.  Military  outpost  against  Asiatic  intruders. 

B.  Storehouse  of  ancient  civilization. 

C.  Preservation  of  imperial  principle. 

ISLAM 

L  Arabia. 

A.  Geography. 

B.  People. 

1.  Race. 

2.  Mode  of  living. 

a.  Dwellers  in  towns. 

b.  Dwellers  in  tents. 

3.  Religious  beliefs. 

a.  Idolatry. 

b.  Christianity. 

c.  Judaism. 

II.  Mohammed. 

A.  Early  life. 

B.  Hegira,  622  A.  D.  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

1.  Cause — persecution. 

2.  His  position  at  Medina. 

3.  Result — beginning  of  Holy  Wars. 

C.  Capture  of  Mecca. 
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D.  Koran. 

L  Origin. 
2.  Teaching. 

a.  Fundamental — One  God,  Allah — Mohammed,  H 
Prophet. 

b.  Rites. 

(1)  Prayer. 

(2)  Fast  at  Ramadam. 

(3)  Almsgiving. 

(4)  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

c.  Belief  in  future  life. 

III.  Spread  of  Mohammedanism. 

A.  In  the  East. 
L  Persia. 

2.  Syria. 

3.  Defeat  at  Constantinople. 

B.  Toward  the  West. 
L    North  Africa. 

2.  Spain' — Saracenic  influence. 

3.  France — defeat  at  Tours,  732  A.  D. 

a.  Charles  Martel. 

b.  Result. 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  Saracens  from  France. 

(2)  Preservation  of  European  civilization. 

IV.  Disruption  of  Caliphate. 

A.  Damascus. 

B.  Cairo. 

C.  Bagdad. 

V.  Evil  in  Islam. 

A.  Polygamy. 

B.  Slavery. 

C.  Intolerance. 

v7L    Good  in  Islam. 

A.  Unity. 

B.  Immortality. 

C.  Temperance. 
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VII.  Civilization. 

A.  Improvements  in  agriculture. 

B.  Manufacturing. 

C.  Commerce — the  bazaars. 

D.  Education. 

E.  Science. 

F.  Literature — Arabian  Nights. 

G.  Architecture — the  Alhambra. 

REVIVAL  OF  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST 

L  Review. 

A.  Clovis. 

B.  "Do-Nothing"  Kings. 

C.  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 

D.  Charles  Martel. 

II.  Establishment  of  Carolingian  line. 

A.  Pepin  the  Short. 

L    Pope's  attitude. 

2.    Donation  of  Pepin — temporal  power  of  Papacy. 

B.  Charlemagne. 

1.  Personality. 

2.  Conquests. 

a.  Saxons  in  Germany. 

b.  Lombards  in  Italy. 

c.  Moslems  in  Spain. 

3.  Government. 

a.  Marks. 

b.  Messengers. 

4.  Education. 

a.  Palace  School — Alcuin. 

b.  Collection  of  manuscripts. 

5.  Coronation  as  emperor,  800  A.  D. 

C.  Division  of  Empire — Treaty  of  Verdun,  843  A.  D. 

1.  To  Charles — land  west  of  Rhone  River — France. 

2.  To  Louis — land  east  of  Rhine  River — Germany. 

3.  To  Lothair — land  between  Rhine  and  Rhone  and  the  impe- 
rial title. 

III.  Otto  the  Great — Holy  Roman  Empire,  962  A.  D. 

A.  Idea  of  World  Monarchy. 

B.  Idea  of  World  Religion. 
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THE  NORTHMEN 

I.  The  people. 

A.  Inhabitants  of  Norway. 

B.  Inhabitants  of  Sweden. 

C.  Inhabitants  of  Denmark. 

II.  Conquests. 

A.  Russia — Rurik  the  Swedish  leader  . 

B.  Iceland — Greenland — Vinland — The  Norwegians. 

1.  The  Sagas. 

2.  Lief  Ericsson,  1000  A.  D. 

C.  England — The  Danes  vs.  Alfred  The  Great. 

1.  The  Danelaw. 

2.  Alfred's  rule. 

a.  Beginning  of  English  navy. 

b.  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

c.  Revival  of  education. 

3.  Canute. 

4.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

D.  Gaul. 

L  Raids. 

2.    Rollo  in  Northern  France. 

a.  Conversion. 

b.  Allegiance  to  French  King. 
J.  Results. 

a.  Normandy. 

b.  Starting  point  for  Norman  conquest  of  England. 

c.  Starting  point  for  Norman  conquest  of  Sicily. 

FEUDALISM 

I.  Definition. 

II.  Terms. 

A.  Fief. 

B.  Suzerain. 

C.  Vassal. 

D.  Homage. 

E.  Relief. 
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F. 

G. 

H. 


Escheat. 

Forfeiture. 

Aids. 


1.  Knighting  of  eldest  son. 

2.  Marriage  of  eldest  daughter. 

3.  Ransom. 


III.  Duties. 

A.  Suzerain  to  vassal. 

1.  Justice. 

2.  Protection. 

B.  Vassal  to  suzerain. 

1.  Obedience. 

2.  Military  service. 

IV.  Serfs  and  serfdom. 

A.  Origin. 

B.  Conditions. 

1.  A  fixture  on  the  estate. 

2.  Payment  for  land. 


V.  Development. 
A.  Causes. 

1.  Internal  disorders — lack  of  strong  central  government. 

2.  Outside  invasions. 


B.  Method. 

1.  Surrender  of  small  holdings  to  powerful  lords  for  protection. 

2.  Division  of  feudal  estates  by  nobles. 

3.  Churches  and  monasteries  as  suzerains  and  vassals. 

VL  Castle. 

A.    As  a  fortification. 
1.  Location. 


2.  Walls. 

3.  Towers. 

4.  Moat. 

5.  Drawbridge. 

6.  Portcullis. 


a.  In  labor  on  the  "demesne. 

b.  In  kind. 


a.  Northmen. 

b.  Hungarians. 

c.  Saracens. 
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B.    As  a  residence. 

1.  Hall. 

2.  Armory. 

3.  Chapel. 

4.  Sleeping  quarters. 

5.  Servants'  quarters. 

6.  Stables. 

7.  Storehouses. 

VII.  Causes  of  decline. 

A.  Opposition  of  kings. 

B.  Growth  of  towns. 

C.  The  Crusades. 

D.  Change  in  method  of  warfare. 

VIII.  Defects  of  Feudalism. 

A.  Prevention  of  strong  central  government. 

B.  Constant  warfare. 

1.  Peace  of  God. 

2.  Truce  of  God. 

C.  Exclusiveness. 

IX.  Value  of  Feudalism. 

A.  Protection. 

B.  Prevention  of  slavery. 

C.  Personal  independence. 

D.  Literature — poetry  and  romance. 

E.  Chivalry. 

CHIVALRY 

L  Definition. 

II.  Qualifications. 

A.  Birth. 

B.  Initiation. 

III.  Training. 

A.  Page. 

B.  Esquire. 

C.  Knight. 

1.  Preparation  for  ceremony  of  knighthood. 

2.  Vows. 

3.  Accolade. 
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IV.  Chivalric  code. 

A.  Truth  in  friendship  and  love. 

B.  Valor  in  dealing  with  foe. 

V.  Tournaments  and  jousts. 

A.  Lists. 

B.  Armour. 

C.  Purpose. 

VI.  Good  in  chivalry. 

A.  Respect  for  women. 

B.  Protection  of  weak. 

VII.  Decline. 

A.  Change  in  method  of  warfare. 

B.  Growth  in  power  of  governments. 

NORMAN  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND 

I.  Review. 

A.  Norman  settlement  in  France. 

B.  England  under  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 

II.  Claims  to  throne  at  Death  of  Edward. 

A.  Harold  of  Wessex. 

1.  Election  by  Witan. 

2.  Most  powerful  man  in  England. 

B.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

1.  Cousin  of  Edward. 

2.  Edward's  promise. 

3.  Harold's  promise. 

III.  Battle  of  Hastings,  1066  A.  D. 

A.  Leaders. 

1.  Harold. 

2.  William. 

B.  Results. 

1.  Death  of  Harold. 

2.  Coronation  of  William  as  King  of  England. 
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IV.  Modification  of  the  Feudal  System. 

A.  Distribution  of  lands — no  continuous  tract. 

B.  Oath  of  Salisbury — fealty  to  William  as  overlord. 

C.  Restrictions  in  power  of  feudal  lords. 

V.  Domesday  Book. 

A.  Valuation  of  lands. 

B.  Enumeration  of  cattle. 

C.  Accounts  of  income  of  every  man. 

VI.  Norman  successors  of  William. 

A.  William  Rufus. 

B.  Henry  I. 

C.  Stephen  of  Blois. 

VII.  Results  of  Norman  Conquest. 

A.  Establishment  of  strong  government. 

B.  Introduction  of  Norman  feudal  aristocracy  in  England. 

C.  Closer  relations  with  the  continent. 

1.  Architecture. 

2.  Literature. 

3.  Industry. 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

I.  Theories  concerning  relationship  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 

A.  .    Pope  supreme  in  spiritual  affairs. 

B.  Emperor  supreme  in  civil  affairs. 

II.  Reforms  of  Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand). 

A.  Enforcement  of  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

B.  Elimination  of  simony. 

III.  Means  of  carrying  out  reforms. 

A.  Excommunication. 

B.  Interdict. 

IV.  Investiture  conflict  at  Canossa. 

A.  Cause. 

B.  Result. 

V.  Concordat  of  Worms,  1122  A.  D. 

A.  No  interference  by  Emperor  in  election  of  church  officials. 

B.  No  investiture  with  ring. 

VI.  Innocent  III  vs.  King  John. 

A.  Dispute  over  see  of  Canterbury. 

B.  Stephen  Langton. 
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THE  MINOR  CRUSADES 

I.  Characteristics. 

A.  Less  genuine  enthusiasm. 

B.  Less  worthy  motives. 

II.  Children's  Crusade. 

A.  Leader — Stephen. 

B.  French  children. 

1.  At  Marseilles. 

2.  At  Alexandria. 

C.  German  children. 

1.  Reception  by  the  Pope. 

2.  Return  home. 

III.  Crusades  in  Europe. 

A.  Against  Moors. 

1.  Nucleus  of  Portugal. 

2.  Christian  states  in  Spain. 

B.  Against  Slavs. 

1.  Teutonic  Knights. 

2.  Nucleus  of  Prussia. 

C.  Against  Albigenses. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  PAPACY 

I.  Reaction  in  France  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

A.  Cause — claims  of  both  King  and  Pope  to  tax  clergy  and  to 
bishops. 

B.  Meeting  of  Estates  General,  1302  A.  D. 

C.  Arrest  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII  by  Philip  IV. 

D.  "Babylonian  Captivity"  at  Avignon,  13094377  A.  D. 

II.  Reaction  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

A.  Emperor's  declaration  of  independence. 

B.  England's  refusal  to  pay  tribute  money  to  the  Pope. 

III.  Discontent  in  Italy. 

A.  Rienzi. 

B.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

IV.  The  Great  Schism,  1377-1417  A.  D. 

A.  Cause. 

B.  Result, 
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EXPANSION  OF  MONGOLS  AND  TURKS 

L    Hungarians — Magyars — 9th  century. 

A.  Settlement  in  Danube  valley. 

B.  Conversion. 

II.  Seljuk  Turks— 11th  century. 

A.  Rapid  rise — capture  of  lands  in  Palestine. 

B.  Rapid  decline. 

1.  Crusades. 

2.  Disputes  over  succession. 

III.  Mongols. 

A.  Jenghiz  Khan — 13th  century. 

1.  China. 

2.  Turkestan. 

3.  Persia. 

4.  Russia  to  Dnieper  River. 

B.  The  Mongol  Empire. 

1.  From  Vistula  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  From  Arctic  Ocean  to  Persian  Gulf. 

C.  In  India —Kingdom  of  Great  Mongols. 

1.  Tamerlane — 14th  century. 

2.  Baber — 16th  century. 

IV.  Ottoman  Turks. 

A.  Asia  Minor— 14th  century. 

B.  Balkan  peninsula. 

1.  Janizaries. 

2.  Fall  of  Constantinople,  1453 — Mohammed  II. 

a.  End  of  Byzantine  Empire. 

b.  The  cresent  in  place  of  the  cross. 

MEDIEVAL  TOWNS 

I.  Origin. 

A.  Revival  of  old  Roman  towns. 

B.  Advantageous  location  for  trade. 

II.  In  Feudal  System. 

A.  As  vassals. 

B.  Struggle  for  independence. 

1.  Purchase. 

2.  Charter. 

3.  The  Third  Estate. 
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III.  Description. 

A.  Walls — spires — towers. 

B.  Streets — public  squares — market  place. 

IV.  Guilds. 

A.  Merchant — commercial  monoply. 

B.  Craft — industrial  monoply. 

V.  Hanseatic  League — 14th  century. 

A.  Purpose. 

1.  Protection  of  merchants. 

a.  On  land. 

b.  On  sea. 

2.  Advancement  of  trade. 

B.  Organization. 

C.  Trading  centers. 

D.  Causes  of  decline. 

VI.  Italian  cities. 

A.  Causes  of  development. 

1.  Trade  with  the  East. 

2.  Impetus  given  to  this  trade  by  the  Crusades. 

B.  Government. 

1.  City  republic. 

2.  Tyrants. 

C.  Examples. 

1.  Milan. 

a.  Commerce. 

b.  Manufacturing. 

c.  Art — cathedral. 

2.  Pisa. 

a.  Commerce. 

b.  Art — cathedral — leaning  tower. 

3.  Florence. 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Banking. 

c.  Literature — Dante. 

d.  Art — Michelangelo — da  Vinci. 

4.  Venice. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Expansion. 

c.  Effect  of  Crusades. 

d.  Description. 

e.  Causes  of  decline. 

5.  Genoa. 
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VII.    Services  to  civilization. 

A.  Basis  of  international  trade. 

B.  Advancement  in  art. 

1.  Guild  halls. 

2.  Palaces. 

3.  Cathedrals — 12th  and  13th  centuries. 

a.  Romanesque. 

(1)  Dome. 

(2)  Round  arch. 

b.  Gothic. 

(1)  Spires. 

(2)  Pointed  arch. 

C.  Birth  place  of  the  Third  Estate. 

D.  Renaissance. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

L    Elementary  schools. 

A.  Monastery  schools. 

B.  Cathedral  schools. 

C.  Town  schools. 

II.  Impetus  given  to  learning. 

A.  Moorish  culture  in  Spain. 

B.  Crusades. 

III.  Famous  universities. 

A.  Salerno — medicine. 

B.  Bologna — law. 

C.  Paris — theology. 

IV.  University  life. 

A.  Nations. 

B.  Privileges. 

C.  Method  of  instruction. 

V.  Scholasticism. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Value. 

VI.  Famous  Schoolmen. 

A.  Abelard. 

B.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

C.  Roger  Bacon. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLAND  AS  A  NATION 

I.  Review. 

A.  Roman  conquest. 

B.  Anglo-Saxon  invasion. 

C.  Danish  invasion. 

D.  Norman  invasion. 

II.  Plantagenets. 

A.  Henry  II. 

L  Possessions. 

2.    Institution  of  trial  by  jury. 

B.  John. 

1.  Loss  of  French  possessions. 

2.  Magna  Carta,  1215. 

a.  Trial  by  jury. 

b.  No  imprisonment  without  just  cause. 

c.  Equal  penalties  before  the  law. 

d.  No  taxation  without  consent  of  Council. 

C.  Henry  III. 

1.  Quarrel  with  Simon  de  Montfort. 

2.  Representatives  from  shires  and  cities  in  Parliament. 

D.  Edward  I. 

1.  Model  Parliament,  1295. 

2.  Wars. 

a.  With  Wales. 

(1)  Cause. 

(2)  Result. 

b.  With  Scotland. 

(1)  Cause. 

(2)  Leaders. 

(3)  Result  (under  Edward  II)  —  practical  independence. 

III.  Language. 

A.  Norman  French — court. 

B.  Saxon — every  day  things. 

C.  Latin — church,  laws,  records. 

D.  Effect  of  Norman  conquest. 

IV.  Literature. 

A.  Chaucer — Father  of  English  poetry. 

B.  Langland. 
C  Wycliffe. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRANCE  AS  A  NATION 

Review. 

A.  Clovis  and  his  successors. 

B.  Charlemagne  and  division  of  his  kingdom. 

II.  The  Capetian  Dynasty. 

A.  Origin — Hugh  Capet. 

B.  Duration — 341  years. 

C.  Growth  in  power  of  kings. 

1.  No  dispute  over  succession. 

2.  Effect  of  Hundred  Years'  Wat. 

3.  Effect  of  Crusades. 

a.  On  monarchy. 

b.  On  nobility. 

c.  On  nationality. 

D.  The  Third  Estate. 

III.  The  Valois. 

A.  Louis  XL 

1 .  Quarrel  with  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

2.  Addition  of  territory. 

B.  Charles  VIII. 

1.  Marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 

2.  Invasion  of  Italy. 

IV.  Literature. 

A.  Troubadours. 

1.  The  Charlemagne  legend. 

2.  The  Arthur  romances. 

B.  Trouveurs. 

C.  Froissart's  Chronicles. 

THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR,  13384453 

I.  Causes. 

A.  French  aid  to  Scotland. 

B.  Trade  jealousy. 

C.  English  possessions  in  France. 

D.  Claim  of  Edward  III  of  England  to  French  crown. 

II.  Events. 

A.  Battle  of  Crecy. 

B.  Battle  of  Poitiers. 

C.  Black  Death. 
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D.  Calais. 

E.  Treaty  of  Troyes. 

F.  Saint  Joan  of  Arc. 

1.  Renewal  of  the  war. 

2.  Raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

3.  Coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims. 

4.  Betrayal  and  death  of  Joan. 

G.  End  of  war,  1453. 
IIL  Results. 

A.  Destruction  of  property  and  life. 

B.  Growth  in  power  of  the  common  people. 

C.  Awakening  of  a  national  spirit. 

D.  Loss  of  English  possessions  in  France  ( except  Calais  ) 

WARS  OF  THE  ROSES,  14554485 
L    Cause — disputed  succession  to  English  throne. 
II.  Parties. 

A.  Yorkists — white  rose. 

B.  Lancastrians — red  rose. 
IIL  Events. 

A.  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

B.  Death  of  Richard  of  York. 

C.  Marriage  of  Henry  Tudor  to  Elizabeth  of  York. 
IV.  Results. 

A.  Beginning  of  House  of  Tudor. 

B.  Ruin  of  baronage. 

C.  Growth  in  power  of  kings. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPAIN  AS  A  NATION 

I.  Review. 

A.  Invasion  of  Saracens. 

B.  Crusades. 

II.  Castile  and  Aragon. 

A.  Formation. 

B.  Union — marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

C.  Conquest  of  Granada,  1492. 

D.  Inquisition. 

III.  Language  and  literature. 

A.  National  speech — Castilian. 

B.  TheCid. 
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RENAISSANCE 

L  Definition. 

A.  In  a  broad  sense. 

B.  In  a  narrow  sense. 

II.  Reasons  for  beginnings  in  Italy. 

A.  Influence  of  flourishing  Italian  cities. 

B.  Classic  tradition. 

III.  Revival  of  learning — Humanism. 

A.  Dante  Alighieri — Divine  Comedy — forerunner  of  Renaissance. 

1.  Style — Renaissance. 

2.  Subject  matter — medieval. 

B.  Petrarch. 

1.  Interest  in  classics — collection  of  manuscripts. 

2.  Laura. 

C.  Boccaccio. 

1.  Translation  of  Iliad  and  of  Odyssey. 

2.  Short  stories. 

IV.  Patrons  of  learning. 

A.  In  Florence. 

1.  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 

2.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

B.  In  Rome. 

1.  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

2.  Pope  Julian  II. 

3.  Pope  Leo  X. 

V.  Printing. 

A.  Block. 

B.  Movable  type — Gutenberg  of  Mainz. 

C.  Printing  establishments. 

1.  Aldus  Manutius  in  Venice. 

2.  William  Caxton  in  London. 

D.  Effects. 

1.  Multiplication  of  books. 

2.  Dissemination  of  knowledge. 

3.  Greater  degree  of  accuracy. 
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VI.  Artistic  Revival. 

A.  Architecture. 

1.  Churches — classic  style. 

a.  Dome. 

(1)  Duomo  in  Florence. 

(2)  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

b,  Columns — Pisa. 

2.  Palaces — Florence — Venice. 

B.  Sculpture — classic  style. 

1.  Michelangelo. 

a.  Statue  of  David. 

b.  Statue  of  Moses. 

2.  Ghiberti — bronze  doors  of  baptistery  in  Florence. 

C.  Painting. 

1.  Michelangelo. 

a.  Ceiling  of  Sistine  Chapel. 

b.  Last  Judgment. 

2.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

a.  Last  Supper. 

b.  Mona  Lisa. 

3.  Raphael. 

a.  Sistine  Madonna. 

b.  Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

4.  Titian. 

a.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

b.  Young  Man  with  the  glove. 

VII.  Revival  beyond  Italy. 

A.  In  England. 

L    Erasmus — New  Testament. 
2.    Sir  Thomas  More — Utopia. 

B.  In  the  Netherlands. 

1.  Rembrandt. 

2.  Van  Dyck. 

C.  In  Spain. 

L  Murillo. 
2.  Velasquez. 

VIII.  Scientific  revival. 

A.  Copernicus. 

B.  Galileo. 
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PERIOD  OF  OVERSEAS  EXPANSION 

L  Causes. 

A.  Trade. 

1.  Effect  of  Crusades. 

2.  Necessity  for  new  routes  to  India. 

B.  Missionary  zeal. 

C.  Improvements  in  navigation. 

1.  Compass. 

2.  Charts  and  maps. 

It  Portugal. 

A.  Explorers. 

1.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator — inspiration  of  maritime  enter- 
prise. 

2.  Bartholomew  Diaz — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Vasco  da  Gama — India. 

B.  Empire. 

1.  Southern  Asia. 

2.  Brazil. 

III.  Spain. 

A.  Explorers. 

1.  Columbus — Genoese  merchant. 

a.  Aid  of  Queen  Isabella. 

b.  Discovery  of  America. 

2.  Magellan — Portuguese  in  employ  of  Spain — circumnavigation 
of  the  earth. 

B.  Papal  line  of  demarcation. 

C.  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

1.  The  Aztecs — Montezuma. 

2.  Cortez. 

D.  Conquest  of  Peru. 

1.  The  Incas — Atahualpa. 

2.  Pizarro. 

E.  Importance  of  Spanish  colonization. 

1.  Rise  of  Spanish  power. 

2.  Spanish  influence  in  the  new  world. 
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THE  BREAK  IN  THE  CHURCH 

I.  Causes. 

A.  Political  opposition. 

B.  Religious  opposition. 

II.  The  rise  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

A.  Influence  of  Martin  Luther. 

1.  In  northern  Germany. 

2.  In  Scandinavian  countries. 

B.  Influence  of  John  Calvin. 

1.  In  France. 

2.  In  Switzerland. 

3.  In  Scotland. 

C.  Influence  of  Henry  VIII  (outlined  under  theTudors). 
II.    Reform  within  the  Catholic  Church. 

A.  Council  of  Trent. 

B.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits. 

IV.  Results. 

A.  Religious  division  in  Europe. 

B.  Warfare. 

1.  In  Germany  between  Charles  V  and  Protestant  princes. 

2.  In  Netherlands  between  Philip  II  and  his  Dutch  subjects. 
3-    In  France— Huguenot  wars. 

4.  In  English  Channel — Spanish  Armada. 

5.  In  Germany — Thirty  Years'  War. 

C.  Autocracy. 

RISE  OF  SPAIN 

I.    Charles  V. 

A.  Dominions. 

1.  Austria. 

2.  The  Netherlands. 

3.  Castile  and  Aragon. 

4.  Sicily  and  southern  Italy. 

B.  Title — Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
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C.  War  between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V. 

1.  Causes. 

a.  Jealousy  over  imperial  title. 

b.  Preservation  of  balance  of  power. 

2.  Results. 

a.  Rise  of  autocracy. 

b.  Effect  on  Renaissance. 

(1)  In  Italy. 

(2)  In  France. 

D.  War  between  Charles  V  and  the  Protestant  German  princes. 
L    Cause — clash  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

2.  Result- — Peace  of  Augsburg. 

Philip  II. 

A.  War  with  the  Dutch. 

1.  Duke  of  Alva. 

2.  William  the  Silent. 

3.  Union  of  Utrecht. 

a.  Northern  provinces. 

b.  Southern  provinces. 

4.  Declaration  of  independence  of  northern  provinces. 

5.  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648 — Dutch  Republic. 

B.  War  with  England- — Invincible  Armada. 

C.  Crusade  against  the  Moriscos. 

1.  Restrictions. 

2.  Revolt. 

3.  Deportation. 

4.  Final  expulsion  (under  Philip  III). 

D.  War  with  the  Turks. 

1.  Cause. 

2.  Alliance  against  Turks. 

a.  Pope. 

b.  Venetians. 

c.  Philip  II. 

3.  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571. 

4.  Results. 
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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS,  14854603 

I.  Henry  VII — growth  in  power  of  king. 

A.  Method  of  obtaining  revenue — "Morton's  Fork." 

B.  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

C.  Explorations — John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 

II.  Henry  VIII. 

A.  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

B.  The  break  with  the  church. 

1.  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

2.  Marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

3.  Act  of  Supremacy,  1534. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  monasteries. 

C.  Act  of  Succession. 

III.  Edward  VI  (son  of  Henry's  third  wife) — the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

A.  Changes  in  doctrine. 

B.  Changes  in  ritual. 

IV.  Queen  Mary  (daughter  of  Henry's  first  wife). 

A.  Marriage  with  Philip  II  of  Spain. 

B.  Reconciliation  with  the  Papacy. 

V.  Queen  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Henry's  second  wife). 

A.  Re-establishment  of  Anglican  Church. 

B.  Attitude  toward  non-conformists. 

C.  Sea  power. 

1.  Sea  dogs. 

2.  Destruction  of  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

D.  Treatment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

VI.  English  literature  in  the  Tudor  Period. 

A.  Sir  Thomas  More — Utopia. 

B.  Spenser — Faerie  Queene. 

C.  Shakespeare — drama. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  WARS  IN  FRANCE 

I.  Catherine  de  Medici  as  regent  of  France. 

A.  Frances  II. 

B.  Charles  IX. 

1.  Uprising  of  Huguenots. 

a.  Aid  to  Huguenots  by  Elizabeth. 

b.  Aid  to  Catholics  by  Philip  II. 

2.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572. 

C.  Henry  III — last  of  Valois. 

II.  Henry  IV  of  Navarre — a  Bourbon. 

A.  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598. 

B.  Plans  for  advancement  of  France. 

III.  Louis  XIII  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

A.  Plan  to  make  king's  power  absolute  in  France. 

B.  Plan  to  make  France  supreme  in  Europe. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  16184648 

I.  Causes. 

A.  Enmity  between  German  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

B.  Formation  of  two  opposing  leagues. 

1.  Evangelical  Union. 

2.  Holy  League. 

II.  Events. 

A.  Bohemian  period. 

B.  Danish  period. 

G.    Swedish  period — Gustavus  Adolphus. 

III.  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 

A.  Territorial  adjustments. 

1.  French  acquisition  of  Alsace  excluding  Strassburg. 

2.  Swedish  control  German  Baltic  rivers. 

3.  Recognition  of  independence  of  Holland. 

4.  Recognition  of  independence  of  Switzerland. 

5.  Brandenburg's  additional  territory. 

B.  Religious  settlement. 

1.  Choice  in  hands  of  ruler  of  each  state. 

2.  Status  of  church  lands. 

IV.  Effect  of  war. 

A.  Disruption  of  Germany. 

B.  Exhaustion  of  Germanv. 

C.  Decline  of  culture. 
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SCOPE  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
L  Divisions. 

A.  The  Age  of  Divine  Right  and  Political  Revolution. 

B.  The  Napoleonic  Empire. 

C.  Europe  in  the  19th  Century. 

D.  Modern  Europe  and  The  World  War. 

THE  AGE  OF  DIVINE  RIGHT  AND  POLITICAL  REVOLUTION 

I.  The  Divine-Right-of-Kings  Theory. 

A.  Common  in  17th  century  Europe. 

B.  Antiquity  of  the  idea. 

1.  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman  Medieval  Kings. 

2.  John  Calvin's  Theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

3.  Era  of  the  Purtian  Revolution  in  England. 

II.  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  England,  1603-1714. 
A.    The  Absolutism  of  the  Stuarts,  1603-1642. 

1.  James  I,  1603-1625. 

a.  Character  and  heritage. 

b.  His  disputes  with  the  people. 

(1)  Over  divine  hereditary  right. 

(2)  Over  methods  of  raising  money. 

(3)  Over  religion. 

2.  Charles  I,  1625-1649. 

a.  His  character. 

b.  His  divine-right  theories. 

(1)    Methods  of  getting  money  from  people. 

c.  Petition  of  Right  pronounced  illegal. 

(1)  Loans  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

(2)  Imprisonment  without  due  process  of  law. 

(3)  Absolute  power  of  King. 

d.  Rule  without  Parliament. 

(1)  Wentworth  and  Land. 

(2)  Courts  without  juries. 

(3)  Censorship  of  press. 

(4)  People  forbidden  to  assemble. 

(5)  John  Hampden  and  Ship  Money. 

(6)  Puritans  persecuted. 

(7)  Attempts  to  force  use  of  Prayer-book  on  Scotch. 
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The  Puritan  Revolution,  16424649. 

1.  The  Covenanters  and  their  oath. 

a.  The  Covenanters  invade  England. 

b.  The  Long  Parliament,  1640-1660. 

(1)    Called  because  Charles  needed  money  for  fighting 
Scotch  Covenanters. 

2.  Reforms  instigated  by  Cromwell,  Pym,  Hampden. 

a.  House  of  Commons  to  control  money. 

b.  Parliament  to  meet  every  three  years. 

c.  Parliament  to  dissolve  itself. 

3.  The  war  between  the  King  and  the  people. 

a.  Occasioned  by  Charles's  attempts  to  arrest  five 
members  of  Parliament. 

b.  Comparison  of  Cavaliers  and  Round  Heads. 

c.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  New  Model. 

(1)    The  Ironsides. 

d.  Naseby,  1645. 

e.  Split  in  the  Puritan  Party. 

(1)  Independents  and  Presbyterians. 

(2)  Prides  "Purge"  and  the  Rump  Parliament. 

f.  Execution  of  Charles  1,  1649. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  1649-1660. 

1.  The  Commonwealth,  1649-1653. 

a.  "The  Rump"  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  King. 

b.  Declared  a  Council  of  State  the  government. 

(1)    Military  dictatorship  of  a  Puritan  minority. 

c.  Ireland  and  Scotland  subdued. 

d.  Parliament  dissolved  by  Cromwell. 

2.  The  Protectorate,  1653-1658. 

a.  The  Instrument  of  Government. 

(1)  Lord  Protector:  ruler  for  life. 

(2)  Assisted  by  Parliament. 

b.  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector. 
(1)    Foreign  affairs. 

c.  Reason  for  fall  of  Protectorate. 

3.  The  Influence  of  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

a.  In  England. 

b.  In  Europe  and  America. 
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D.    The  Restoration  and  The  ''Glorious  Revolution,"  1660-1689. 

1.  Charles  II,  16604685. 

a.  Concessions  to  Parliament. 

b.  Reaction  against  Puritanism. 

c.  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  1679. 

d.  Rise  of  party  system  in  Parliament. 
(1)    Whigs  and  Tories. 

2.  James  II,  16854688. 

a.  Character. 

(1)  Belief  in  divine-right  of  kings. 

(2)  Birth  of  an  heir.  National  opposition  to  Roman 
Catholic  King. 

3.  Invitation  to  William  and  Mary. 
4-    Flight  of  James  II. 

£.    William  and  Mary,  1688-1702. 
1.    The  power  of  Parliament. 

a.  The  Bill  of  Rights. 

b.  The  Toleration  Act. 

c.  The  King  a  servant  of  Parliament. 

d.  Act  of  Settlement. 

F.  Anne  Queen,  1702-1714. 

1.  Union  of  Scotland  and  England. 

2.  Economic  conditions. 

3.  Great  men  :  Harvey,  Boyle,  Napier,  Newton,  Van  Dyck, 
Rubens,  Wren,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan. 

G.  End  of  the  Stuarts  and  Succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

1.  Reason  for  this. 

2.  Effect  on  the  growth  of  Parliamentary  power. 

3.  Effect  on  the  Whig  Party. 

FRANCE  IN  THE  17th  AND  18th  CENTURY 

Absolutism  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  France. 
A.    Growth  of  Absolutism. 
L    Louis  XIII,  1610-1643. 

a.    Richelieu,  prime  minister. 

(1)  Foreign  policy,  to  make  the  Bourbons  stronger  in 
Europe  than  the  Hapsburgs. 

(2)  Domestic  policy,  to  exalt  the  monarch  in  France. 
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2.    Louis  XIV,  16434715— The  Typical  Divine-Right  King. 

a.  Mazarin,  1643-1661. 

(1)  Policies  like  those  of  Richelieu. 

(2)  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

b.  Personal  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  1661-1715. 

(1)  His  character  and  ability. 

(2)  His  court  at  Versailles. 

(3)  How  he  worked  at  his  trade. 

(4)  Conditions  that  favored  absolutism. 

(a)  Power  of  nobles  broken. 

(b)  No  parliament  since  1614. 

(c)  No  Magna  Carta. 

(d)  No  independent  courts  of  law. 

c.  Wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

(1)  War  for  Spanish  Netherlands,  1667-1668. 

(a)    Result — defeated   by  coalition  of  England, 

Sweden,  and  Holland, 
(b)    France  kept  part  of  Flanders. 

(2)  War  with  Dutch,  1672-1679. 

(a)  Result — defeated  by  a  European  Coalition. 

(b)  France  added  Franche  Comte. 

(3)  War  for  the  Rhine  Provinces,  1688-1697. 

(a)  Result  —defeated  by  coalition  of  Holland,  Spain 
Austria,  and  England. 

(b)  Louis  XIV  keeps  Strassburg  and  Alsace. 

(4)  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1701-1714. 

(a)  Cause-Accession  of  Louis'  grandson  to  Span- 

ish throne. 

(b)  Grand  Alliance  opposes  France. 

(c)  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  great 
generals  of  Allies. 

(d)  Terms  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

(5)  Effect  of  Louis  XIV's  Wars  on  France. 

d.  Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685. 

(1)    Effect  on  France  of  loss  of  Huguenots. 

e.  Colbert  and  his  attempt  at  reform. 

(1)  The  budget  system. 

(2)  Industry  and  Commerce. 

(3)  Colonial  system  in  India  and  in  America. 
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f.  Art  and  Literature. 

(1)  Mansard,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
etc. 

(2)  The  French  Academy. 

g.  France  headed  for  revolution,  because  of 

(1)  Louis  XIV 's  extravagant  court. 

(2)  His  expensive  wars. 

(3)  His  blind  disregard  for  the  rights  and  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

II.    Eighteenth  century,  preparing  for  the  French  Revolution. 
A.    Characteristics : 

1.  Monarchs,  absolute  and  benevolent. 

2.  Wars,  to  keep  the  balance  of  power. 

3.  The  rise  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

4.  France,  England,  and  Austria  the  leading  nations. 

THE  RISE  OF  RUSSIA 

I.    Position  and  Power  of  Russia. 

A.  Russia  before  Peter  the  Great. 

1.  Asiatic  character. 

2.  Ivan  the  Great. 

B.  Peter  the  Great,  1689-1725. 

1.  Europeanization  of  Russia. 

2.  Absolutism. 

a.  The  church. 

b.  The  nobles. 

3.  Foreign  policy. 

a.  A  "window"  on  the  Baltic. 

b.  Building  of  St.  Petersburg. 

4.  The  value  of  Peter's  work. 

C.  Catherine  the  Great,  1762-1796. 

1.  Her  accession. 

2.  Foreign  policy. 

a.  Partition  of  Poland. 

b.  Took  ports  on  Black  Sea. 
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THE  RISE  OF  AUSTRIA 

I.    Austria  under  Maria  Theresa. 

A.  The  Hapsburg  family. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Races  in  the  Hapsburg  realm. 

3.  Government. 

B.  Maria  Theresa,  1740-1780. 

1.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

2.  Partition  of  Poland. 

3.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

C.  Joseph  II,  a  benevolent  despot. 

1.  His  reforms. 

2.  His  failures. 

THE  RISE  OF  PRUSSIA 

I.    Position  and  beginning  of  Prussia. 

A.    The  Hohenzollerns,  makers  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany. 

1.  Brandenburg. 

2.  Prussia  added,  1618. 

3.  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector. 

4.  Frederick  William  I. 

a.    His  army  of  giants. 

5.  Frederick  the  Great,  1740-1786. 

a.  His  character. 

b.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
(1)    Silesia  added  to  Prussia. 

c.  The  Seven  Years'  War,  1756-1763. 

d.  Prussia  a  great  European  power. 

(1)    The  Hohenzollerns,  rivals  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  Bourbons. 

e.  The  Partition  of  Poland,  1772,  1793,  1795. 

f.  Frederick  as  an  enlightened  despot. 

(1)    His  reforms. 

6.  The  Destruction  of  Poland. 

a.  The  medieval  nature  of  the  government. 

b.  The  partitions  of  Poland. 
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ENGLAND,  1714-1760 

I.    The  House  of  Hanover. 

A.  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

B.  George  I. 

C.  George  II. 

1.    Cabinet  government  developed. 

D.  Growth  of  party  government. 

1.  Whigs  in  power,  17 14-1760. 

2.  Walpole. 

3.  William  Pitt,  the  elder,  and  the  Seven  Years1  War. 

E.  George  III  and  Absolutism,  1760. 

1.  His  management  of  Parliament, 
a.    Lord  North,  prime  minister. 

2.  The  American  Colonies  revolt. 

a.  Effect  of  American  victory  on  English  government. 

b.  Constitutional  monarchy  re-established. 

COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  IN  THE  17th  AND  18th  CENTURIES 
I.    Motives  for  colonial  expansion. 

A.  Political. 

B.  Religious. 

1.  French  Jesuits  in  Canada. 

2.  Puritans  in  English  colonies. 

C.  Economics. 

1.  The  Mercantile  System. 

2.  The  trading  companies. 

COLONIAL  EMPIRES  OF  THE  17th  AND  18th  CENTURIES 

I.  Dutch. 

II.  French. 

III.  English. 

IV.  Rivalry  between  the  English  and  the  French. 

A.  In  America. 

B.  In  India. 

V.  A  new  Hundred  Years'  War  1689-1783. 

A.    War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  1689-1697. 
(King  William's  War.) 
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B.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1702-1713. 
(Queen  Anne's  War). 

C.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  1740-1748. 
(King  George's  War). 

D.  Seven  Years'  War  1756-1863. 
(French  and  Indian  War). 

E.  War  of  American  Revolution,  1779-1783. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  AN  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTMENT 

I.  Geographic  exploration. 

A.    Cook,  Bering. 

II.  Economists. 

A.    Adam  Smith  and  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

III.  Philosophers. 

A.  John  Locke  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

1.  The  deists. 

2.  Sovereignty  of  people  in  government. 

B.  Montesquieu,  1689-1755. 
1.    "Spirit  of  the  Laws." 

C.  Voltaire,  1694-1778. 

D.  Rousseau,  1712-1778. 

1.  The  Social  Contract. 

2.  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity." 

E.  The  Encyclopedists. 

IV.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  1776. 

A.  Origin  in  England,  for 

1.  England  had  coal  and  iron  deposits. 

2.  Engaged  in  weaving  textiles. 

B.  Inventions. 

1.  Spinning  jenny,  1770:  Compton's  "mule,"  1779; 
power  loom,  1785. 

2.  Watt's  steam  engine,  1769-1785. 

3.  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  1794. 

C.  The  effects  of  the  great  inventions. 

1.  The  factory  system. 

2.  Large-scale  production. 

3.  Growth  of  cities. 

4.  Wealth  of  Great  Britain  in  19th  century. 
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D.    Progress  of  Industrial  Revolution  after  1815  and  its  effect. 

1.  Steam  ships  and  railroads  meant  emigration  from 
Europe  to  distant  colonies. 

2.  Growth  of  democracy  in  cities. 

a.  Trade  unions. 

b.  Education  for  masses. 

c.  Universal  suffrage. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  17894799 

L  Causes. 

A.  Absolute,  divine-right  monarchy. 

1.  Extravagance  of  Louis  XIV. 

2.  Failures  of  Louis  XV. 

a.  Lost  colonies  in  India  and  in  America  in 
Seven  Years'  War. 

b.  France  bankrupt. 

c.  Tyranny — censorship  of  press:  "Lettres  de 
Cachet." 

B.  Influence  of  English  constitutional  monarchy. 

C.  Influence  of  American  Revolution. 

1.  Lafayette. 

2.  Franklin. 

3.  Return  of  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  America. 

4.  American  Constitution  published  in  France. 

D.  French  Philosophers — their  theories. 

E.  The  orders  of  society. 

1.  The  nobles  and  their  privileges. 

2.  The  Clergy. 

3.  The  Third  Estate. 

a.  The  peasants  and  their  burdens. 

b.  The  bourgeoisie. 

II.    The  Eve  of  the  Revolution. 
A.    Louis  XVI. 

1.  Character. 

2.  Influence  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

3.  Financial  reform  attempted  by  Turgot. 
a.  Failure — nation  bankrupt. 

b.    Call  for  the  Estates  -  General. 
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B.    The  Estates  -  General,  1789. 

1.    Contest  for  power  between  3rd  Estate  and  the  other 
orders. 

a.  Mirabeau  and  Sieyes,  leaders  of  Third  Estate. 

b.  The  Tennis  Court  Oath. 

c.  Third  Estate  triumph  and  is  joined  by  Clergy  and 

Nobles. 

III.  The  Revolution. 

A.  Paris  and  its  poor. 

B.  Mobs  destroyed  the  Bastille,  July  14,  1789. 

1.    The  King  tried  to  dismiss  the  National  Assembly. 

C.  Paris  Commune  organized. 

D.  National  Guard  organized. 

E.  Revolution  in  the  provinces. 

1.  Communes. 

2.  Chateaux  destroyed. 

3.  Disorders — collapse  of  government. 

F.  National  Assembly  abolished  feudal  system. 

G.  Starving  Parisians  march  on  Versailles. 
1 .    The  King  to  Paris. 

H.  The  National  Assembly,  1789-1791. 
1.  Reforms. 

a.  France  divided  into  83  departments. 

b.  The  Church — (State  takes  land  and  property). 

c.  Paper  money  issued — Assignats. 

d.  Constitution,  1791— Limited  monarchy. 

IV.  The  First  French  Republic,  1792  established  because — 

A.  Constitution  1791,  attacked  by: 

1.  Nobles. 

2.  Radicals. 

3.  Clergy. 

B.  Flight  of  King  and  Queen. 

C.  Artisans  discontented. 

D.  Jacobin  Clubs  and  newspapers  agitate  for  Republic. 

1.  Marat. 

2.  Robespierre. 

3.  Danton. 
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E.  War  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  April,  1792. 
1.    Failure  of  French  army. 

F.  Proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

1.  People  storm  the  Tuileries. 

2.  Republic  declared,  September,  1792. 

3.  Nobles  massacred. 

G.  National  Convention,  17924795. 

1.  Composed  of  800  members. 

a.  Girondists. 

b.  Jacobins. 

2.  Death  of  Louis  XVI,  1793. 
a.    A  Political  measure. 

3.  Military  success. 

a.  Valmy. 

b.  Invasion  of  Austrian  Netherlands. 

4.  Opposition  to  Republic. 

a.  Coalition, — Austria,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Spain. 

b.  In  LaVendee,  Toulon,  Lyons,  etc. 

5.  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

a.  To  save  France. 

b.  Danton,  Robespierre  leaders. 

c.  Carnot,  organizer  of  victory. 

6.  Republican  Troops  succeed  in  battle, 
a.    Treaty  of  Basle,  1795. 

7.  The  Terror,  17934794. 

a.    Purpose,  to  wipe  out  opposition  to  Republic. 

8.  Constitution  of  Republic,  1795. 

a.  Legislature  of  two  chambers. 

b.  Executive,  a  Directory  of  five  members. 

9.  Attack  on  National  Assembly. 

a.  Royalists. 

b.  Radicals. 

c.  Bonaparte  to  the  rescue. 
The  Directory,  17954799. 

A.  War  on  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  Austria. 

B.  Bonaparte  commander  of  French  army  in  Italy,  1796-97- 

1.  Rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

2.  Victory  over  Austrians  and  Sardinians, 
a.    Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797- 
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C.  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  17984799. 

1.  Defeated  by  Nelson  in  Abukir  Bay. 

2.  Defeated  in  Syria. 

3.  Bonaparre  returns  to  France. 

D.  Overthrow  of  Directory,  1799. 

1.  French  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Coalition  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Russia. 

2.  Bonaparte's  coup  d'etat. 

THE  NAPOLEONIC  EMPIRE 

I.  The  Consulate,  1799-1804. 

A.  Personality  and  character  of  Napoleon. 

B.  Constitution  of  the  Consulate. 

1.  Three  Consuls. 

2.  Power  of  the  First  Consul. 

C.  War  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  1800. 

1.  Marengo. 

2.  Hohenlinden. 

3.  Treaty  of  Luneville,  1801 ,  reaffirmed  Campo  Formio. 

4.  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802 — a  truce  with  England. 

D.  Napoleon  as  a  statesman. 

1.  France  centralized. 

2.  Code  Napoleon. 

3.  The  Church  restored. 

a.    Terms  of  the  Concordat. 

4.  Emigres  return. 

5.  Other  measures. 

a.  Bankof  France. 

b.  Schools. 

c.  Canals,  roads,  public  buildings. 

II.  French  Empire,  1804. 

A.    Napoleon  created  Emperor  by  plebiscite,  1804. 

1.  Coronation. 

2.  Crowned  king  of  north  Italy. 

3.  His  court  at  the  Tuileries. 

a.  The  Legion  of  Honor. 

b.  Nobles  created. 

c.  Secret  police — strict  censorship. 
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B.  Napoleon  at  war  with  Europe,  1805-1807. 

1.  His  ambitions. 

2.  Great  Britain  his  greatest  foe. 

a.  William  Pitt  the  younger. 

b.  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805. 

3.  The  Third  Coalition  against  Napoleon. 

a.  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Austria,  Russia. 

b.  Ulm  and  Austerlitz — defeat  of  Austria. 

c.  Jena — defeat  of  Prussia. 

d.  Friedland — defeat  of  Russia. 

e.  Peace  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I  at  Tilsit. 

4.  Napoleon's  power  after  Tilsit,  1807. 

a.  His  military  genius. 

b.  The  spirit  of  the  French  army. 

c.  The  reorganization  of  Europe. 

5.  The  Continental  System. 

a.  A  blow  at  England's  Trade. 

b.  Berlin — Milan  decrees. 

c.  The  Orders  in  Council  of  England. 

d.  Effect  of  system  on  Europeans. 

C.  Revolt  of  the  Nations,  1808-1814.    The  Wars  of  Liberation. 

1.  Rise  of  national  consciousness  after  Tilsit,  because  of — 

a.  Great  loss  of  life. 

b.  High  Taxes. 

c.  High  prices — Continental  System. 

2.  Revolt  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  18074808. 

a.  Napoleon's  treatment  of  them. 

b.  Success  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

3.  Revolt  of  Austria. — (premature),  1809. 

a.  Put  down  by  battle  of  Wagram. 

b.  Napoleon  married  Maria  Louisa. 

4.  Peace  in  Europe,  1809-1811. 

5.  Revolt  of  Russia,  1812. 

a.  Effect  of  continental  blockade. 

b.  The  march  to  Moscow. 

(1)  Borodino. 

c.  Napoleon's  retreat. 
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6.  Revolt  of  Prussia,  1813. 

a.  Reforms  of  Stein  and  Hadenburg. 

(1)    Serfdom  abolished;  education  for  all. 

b.  Leipzig — The  Battle  of  the  Nations,  1813. 

(1)  Napoleon  defeated. 

(2)  Retreat. 

7.  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  1814. 

a.    Exile  on  Island  of  Elba  for  ten  months. 

8.  The  "Hundred  Days,"  1815. 

a.  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris. 

b.  Allied  armies  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia 
under  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  advance. 

c.  Blucher  beaten  at  Ligny. 

d.  Wellington,  supported  by  Blucher,  defeated  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo. 

9.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

a.    The  Napoleonic  Legend. 
10.    Terms  given  France  by  the  Allies. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

I.    Reconstruction  and  Reaction,  1815-1830. 

A.  Congress  of  Vienna. 

1.  Membership. 

a.  European  monarchs. 

b.  Metternich,  Wellington,  Stein,  Talleyrand. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  Dynasties. 

a.    Nationalism  and  democracy  disregarded. 

3.  Readjustments  of  territory. 

a.  Powers  that  had  fought  Napoleon  rewarded. 

b.  Nations  bordering  France  strengthened. 

c.  New  Map  of  Europe. 

4.  Europe  after  1815. 

a.  Balance  of  power  kept  peace  in  Europe  for  forty 
years. 

b.  Democracy  and  nationalism   undid  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress  in  the  Nineteeth  century. 

B.  The  Metternich  System. 

1.    Repressive  measures  to  stamp  out  all  liberalism. 

a.  In  Austria. 

b.  In  other  German  states. 

(1)    The  Carlsbad  Decrees,  1819. 
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C.  The  Concert  of  Europe,  1818.  (Quadruple  Alliance). 

1.  Purpose,  to  preserve  the  dynasties  and  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

2.  Functioned  through  Congresses. 

a.    Degenerated  into  an  agent  of  reaction. 

3.  Suppressed  revolution  in  Italy,  1821. 

4.  Suppressed  revolution  in  Spain,  1823. 

5.  Attempt  to  put  down  South  American  Republics. 

a.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

b.  Canning. 

D.  The  Holy  Alliance. 

II.    The  democratic  movement  in  Europe,  1830-1848. 

A.  France  under  Louis  XVIII,  18144824. 

1.  Charter  of  1814  established  legislature  of  two  chambers. 

2.  High  property  qualifications  for  voters. 

B.  Charles  X,  1824-1830. 

1.  Nobles  and  clergy  reinstated. 

2.  July  Ordinances. 

a.  Dissolved  Chambers. 

b.  Suspended  liberty  of  press. 

3.  The  "July  Revolution  in  France,"  1830. 

a.  Students  and  workmen  overthrew  government. 

b.  Charles  X  fled. 

c.  Louis  Philippe,  became  Constitutional  Monarch. 

4.  "The  July  Revolution"  in  France  affected:- 

a.    The  Netherlands,  Poland,  Italy,  Germany. 

C.  Belgium  made  a  nation,  1831. 

1.    Neutrality  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia. 

D.  Insurrection  in  central  Italian  states. 
1.    Suppressed  by  Austria. 

E.  Insurrection  in  Poland. 

1.    Put  down  by  Russian  soldiers. 

F.  Popular  movements  in  Germany  suppressed. 

G.  The  February  Revolution  in  France,  1848. 

1.    The  nature  of  Louis  Philippe's  government. 

a.  Democratic  in  appearance. 

b.  King  ruled  by  bribing  members  of  the  House  of 
Deputies. 

(1)    Compare  George  Ill's  government. 
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c.  No  freedom  of  speech  or  of  press. 

d.  Guizot  as  prime  minister. 

2.  Louis  Philippe  opposed  by — 

a.  The  Legitimatists. 

b.  The  Bonapartists. 

c.  The  Republicans. 

3.  Revolution,  February  22,  1848. 

a.  Armed  workmen  demanded  Guizot's  resignation. 

b.  Fighting  in  the  streets. 

c.  Louis  Philippe  fled  to  England. 

d.  Constitution  for  Second  French  Republic  made. 

4.  Constitution  of  the  second  Republic  gave — 

a.  Legislature  of  one  chamber. 

b.  President  chosen  by  manhood  suffrage. 

c.  Responsible  ministers. 

d.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

5.  Louis  Napoleon  chosen  president  by  a  large  vote. 
H.    The  "February  Revolution"  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  1848. 

1.  In  Austria. 

a.  Mobs  of  citizens  and  students  demanded  liberty. 

b.  Fire  Metternich's  palace. 

(1)    Metternich  fled  to  England. 

c.  Emperor  grants  constitution,  freedom  of  press,  manhood 
suffrage. 

d.  Austrian  Army  takes  Vienna. 

(1)  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  resigned. 

(2)  Francis  Joseph  made  Emperor,  1848. 

(3)  Revolt  crushed. 

2.  In  Bohemia — rise  of  nationalism. 

a.  Slavs,  Czechs,  and  Germans  rose. 

(1)    Each  wanted  racial  solidarity. 

b.  Uprising  suppressed  by  Austrian  army. 

3.  In  Hungary. 

a.  Hungary  declared  her  independence  from  Austria. 

b.  Louis  Kossuth  leader  of  movement. 

c.  Hungarian  revolt  crushed  by  Francis  Joseph  I  and  by 
Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 
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4.  In  Italy. 

a.  Revolt  in  all  parts  of  country. 

b.  Mazzini  set  up  a  Republic  in  Rome. 

(1)    Put  down  by  Louis  Napoleon  of  France. 

c.  Austrian  army  restores  old  rulers. 

d.  Lack  of  unity  among  Italians. 

5.  In  Germany. 

a.  Uprising   nationalistic ;  desire  to  throw  off  Austrian 
yoke. 

b.  Frankfort  Assembly. 

(1)  Made  a  liberal  constitution  for  a  united  Germany. 

(2)  Frederick   Wm.  IV  of  Prussia  refused  to  take 
crown. 

I.    Liberal  movement  in  collapse. 

The  National  Movement  in  Europe,  1848-1871. 

A.  The  rise  of  nationalism— a  product  of  history. 

1.  Influence  of  industrial  revolution. 

2.  Growth  of  nationalism  in  France  during  revolution  in 
17894815. 

3.  Growth  of  nationalism  in  nations  conquered  by  Napoleon. 

B.  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  second  French  Empire,  1852-1870. 

1.  Creation  of  Empire. 

a.  Character  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

b.  His  early  life. 

c.  Elected  president  of  France,  1848. 

d.  Coup  d'Etat,  1851 — Compare  with  Napoleon  Ps. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Empire. 

a.  Emperor  controlled  the  legislature,  army,  navy, 
diplomacy. 

b.  Censorship  of  press,  secret  police. 

3.  Prosperity  of  Empire. 

a.  Working  men  given  work,  good  wages,  holidays,  gifts. 

b.  Industries,  banks,  railroads,  canals  built. 

c.  The  court — Empress  Eugenie. 

4.  Foreign  Policy — War  for  Glory. 

a.  Crimean  War  with  Russia. 

(1)    Peace  of  Paris. 

b.  Austro-Sardinian  War. 

(1)    Italy  partially  freed  from  Austria. 
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c.    Franco-Prussian  War,  1870-1871. 

(1)  Sedan;  Napoleon  III  an  exile. 

(2)  The  End  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  Unification  of  Italy,  1852-1871. 

1.  The  divided  state  of  Italy. 

a.  Lombardy — Venetia — Austrian  territory. 

b.  Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany —  under  Austrian  influence. 

c.  The  Estates  of  the  Church — French  influence  strong. 

d.  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  under  Spain. 

e.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

(1)    Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

2.  Victor  Emanuel  II  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

a.  Free  from  foreign  influence. 

b.  Victor  Emanuel  II,  liberal  and  a  constitutionalist. 

c.  Cavour,  premier,  1852-1861. 

(1)  His  ideals. 

(2)  His  diplomatic  skill. 

d.  Cavour's  foreign  policy  ; 

(1)  Helps  France  and  England  in  Crimean  War,  1855 

(2)  France  and  England  friends  of  Italian  unity. 

(3)  Made  Austria  declare  war  on  Sardinia,  1859. 

3.  The  Austro-Sardinian  War,  1859. 

a.  Napoleon  III  sent  aid. 

b.  Battle  of  Solferino — great  slaughter. 

c.  Battle  of  Magenta. 

d.  Napoleon  III  deserts  Cavour,  made  peace  with  Austria 
— Peace  of  Villafranca. 

e.  Sardinia  given  Lombardy.    (First  step  toward  unity  of 
Italy.) 

4.  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  Romagna  join  Sardinia  in  1860. 
(Second  step  toward  Italian  unity.) 

5.  Annexation  of  Naples  and  Sicily.    (Third  step,  1860.) 

a.  Garibaldi's  career. 

b.  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  in  triumph. 

c.  Garibaldi  and  1000  "Red  Shirts"  conquered  Sicily. 

d.  The  Two  Sicilies  vote  for  annexation  with  Sardinia. 

6.  National  parliament  voted  Italian  Crown  to  Victor  Emanuel 
II,  1861. 
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7.  Venetia  given  to  Italy,  1866. 

a.    Italy's  reward  for  helping  Prussia  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War. 

8.  Rome  votes  to  join  Italian  Monarchy,  1870. 
a.    French  garrison  withdrawn  from  Rome. 

The  Unification  of  Germany,  1848-1870 — Bismarck. 

1.  Lack  of  unity  in  Germany. 

a.  Napoleon's  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

b.  German  Nationalism  grew  in  Wars  with  Napoleon  I. 

2.  German  Confederation,  1815. 

a.  Its  nature. 

b.  Its  powers. 

3.  The  Zollverein,  1834  (Customs  Union). 

a.  All  German  states  but  Austria  joined. 

b.  Showed  value  of  Union. 

4.  Prussia  and  Bismarck,  leaders  to  unity. 

a.  Why  Prussia  was  the  leading  stare. 

(1)  Prussia  had  a  Constitution. 

(2)  Prussia    had    led    Germany  in    the  War  with 
Napoleon. 

b.  Bismarck. 

(1)  His  ideals,  "Man  of  blood  and  iron." 

(2)  His  diplomatic  skill. 

5.  Bismarck's  plan  for  the  unification  of  Germany. 

a.  To  make  war  on  Austria. 

b.  To  drive  Austria  out  of  the  German  Confederation. 

c.  To  make  Prussia  the  leader  of  united  Germany. 

6.  The  Austro-Prussian  War,  1866  ("The  Seven  Weeks'  War"). 

a.  Cause :  quarrel  over  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

b.  Bismarck  isolates  Austria. 

(1)  France  and  Russia  promise  neutrality. 

(2)  Italy  promises  help. 

c.  Sadova. 

(1)    The  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  Army. 

d.  Treaty  of  Prague. 

(1)  Venetia  to  Italy. 

(2)  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia. 

(3)  The  importance  of  Kiel. 
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7.  North  German  Confederation,  1867. 

a.  Prussia  and  all  states  north  of  the  Main. 

b.  South  German  states  not  members. 

8.  The  Franco-Prussian  War,  1870-1871. 

a.  The  Ems  dispatch. 

b.  German  preparedness. 

c.  Metz. 

d.  Sedan-Napoleon  III  captured. 

e.  Siege  of  Paris. 

f.  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  1871. 

(1)  France  to  pay  $1,000,000,000  in  3  years. 

(2)  German  army  to  occupy  France  until  indemnity 
was  paid. 

(3)  Alsace  and  Strassburg ;  Lorraine  and  Metz  ceded  to 
Germany. 

(4)  Gateways  to  Germany. 

(5)  Rich  in  iron  and  coal. 

9.  The  German  Empire  created  at  Versailles,  1871. 

a.  South  German  states  join. 

b.  William  I  of  Prussia  made  emperor  of  Germany. 

IV.    Democracy  established  in  Great  Britain — and  the  formation  of  the 
British  Empire,  1832-1922. 

A.    Parliamentary  Reform,  1832. 

1.  Nobles  and  clergy  rulers  in  Parliament,  1688-1785. 

a.  The  "Glorious"  Revolution,  1688. 

b.  The  "rotten  boroughs". 

(1)  Corruption. 

(2)  Growth  of  northern  towns. 

2.  Reform  Bill,  1832. 

a.  Abolished  "rotten  boroughs". 

b.  Power  to  middle  class. 

3.  Political  Democracy,  1832-1867. 

a.  Whigs,  champions  of  reform. 

b.  Chartism,  1848. 

(1)  Manhood  Suffrage  demanded. 

(2)  Secret  voting. 

(3)  Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

c.  The  collapse  of  Chartism. 

(1)    The  presentation  of  the  charter. 
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4.  The  Second  Reform  Act,  1867. 

a.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 

b.  Conservatives  led  by  Disraeli  pass  Act. 

c.  Result — Working  men  given  vote. 

5.  Further  Reforms  give  absolute  democracy. 

a.  Third  Reform  Act,  1884. 

(1)    Farm  laborers  enfranchised. 

b.  Woman  Suffrage,  1918-1928. 

(1)  The  fight  for  suffrage. 

(2)  Effect  of  the  World  War. 

6.  Effect  of  Reforms. 

a.    England  most  democratic  country. 

B.  How  the  United  Kingdom  is  governed. 

1.  The  position  of  the  King. 

2.  The  House  of  Lords, 
a.    The  Act  of  1911. 

3.  The  House  of  Commons. 

a.  Membership. 

b.  Elections. 

(1)    When  and  how. 

4.  The  Cabinet. 

a.  How  selected — the  Prime  Minister. 

b.  How  the  "government"  governs. 

C.  The  solution  of  the  "Irish  Question." 

1.  The  English  in  Ireland. 

a.  Conquered  by  Henry  II,  1154. 

b.  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth. 

c.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

d.  William  III  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

(1)    "Plantations"  given  English  and  Scotch. 

2.  The  wrongs  of  Ireland. 

a.  Absentee  landlordism. 
(1)    Rack  renting. 

b.  The  potato  famine,  18464847. 

3.  Reforms. 

a.  Gladstone's  Land  Act,  1881. 
(1)    The  3  Ps. 

b.  Land  Purchase  Act,  1891  and  1903. 

(1)    Landlords  abolished. 
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4.    Home  rule  for  Ireland, 
a    Act  of  Union,  1801. 

(1)    Ireland  ruled  by  British  Parliament. 

b.  Leaders  for  Home  Rule. 

(1)  Daniel  O'Connell,  Parnell. 

(2)  Gladstone — lost  two  Home  Rule  Bills. 

(3)  Asquith,  1914 — Home  Rule  passed. 

(4)  Lord  George,  1920 — Home  Rule  passed. 

c.  Ulster  and  the  Orange  men. 

d.  Sinn  Fein. 

(1)  Literary  and  artistic  revival. 

(2)  Complete  Independence  demanded  for  Ireland. 

e.  Irish  Free  State,  1922. 

(1)  Dominion  status  for  Ireland. 

(2)  Dublin  the  capitol. 

f.  The  government  of  Northern  Ireland. 

II.    The  British  Empire — A  commonwealth  of  Nations. 

A.  Importance  of  sea  power. 

1.    Naval  bases — links  of  Empire. 

B.  Populations. 

1.  Races,  religions,  languages. 

2.  400,000,000  souls. 

C.  Nature  of  British  imperialism. 

1.  Peace,  education. 

2.  Natural  resources  developed. 

D.  Various  types  of  government. 

1.  India. 

a.  Secretary  for  India. 

b.  Viceroy  and  Indians  Councils. 

c    Native  states,  under  British  protection. 

2.  Protectorates. 

a.    Egypt,  Sudan. 

3.  Chartered  Trading  Companies, 
a.    North  Borneo. 

4.  Crown  Colonies. 

a.    West  Indies,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlement. 

5.  Self-governing  colonies. 

a.    Canada,  Australia,  Newfoundland,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand. 
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E.    Imperial  Conferences. 

a.    New  importance  of  King. 

(1)     To  unify  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

EUROPE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY,  18704900 

The  German  Empire,  1871-1914. 

A.  Bismarck's  Germany,  18714890. 
1.    The  Imperial  Government. 

a.  Federation  of  26  German  states. 

b.  Place  of  Prussia. 

(1)  King  of  Prussia,  the  Kaiser. 

(2)  Kaiser  not  responsible  to  legislature. 

(3)  Kaiser  commander  of  army  and  navy. 

(4)  Kaiser  appointed  chancellor. 

(5)  Kaiser  could  declare  defensive  war. 

c.  The  Bundesrat — Upper  House. 

(1)  Controlled  by  Prussia. 

(2)  Power  to  veto  laws  passed  by  Reichstag. 

d.  The  Reichstag. 

(1)  Members  elected  by  Universal  suffrage. 

(2)  Dissolved  by  Kaiser  when  disobedient. 

(3)  "A  debating  society." 

B.  Bismarck's  domestic  policy. 

1.  To  establish  the  Empire. 

a.    National  Liberal  Party  his  support. 

2.  Social  Insurance  Laws. 

a.  Purpose  to  save  Germany  from  Socialism. 

b.  Growth  of  Socialist  Party. 

C.  Bismarck's  Foreign  Policy:  to  guard  the  Empire. 

1.  Peace  with  England. 

2.  Peace  with  Russia,  1881-1890. 

3.  The  Triple  Alliance,  1879-1882. 
a.    Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

4.  Isolating  of  France. 

D.  The  Kaiser,  William  II. 

1.  His  character  and  ideals. 

2.  His  policies,  1890-1914. 

a.  Bismarck  dismissed,  1890. 

b.  Russian  alliance  dropped. 
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c.  German  trade  expansion. 

(1)  Colonial  expansion  in  China  and  Africa. 

(2)  Turkish  alliance.  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railroad. 

d.  Big  Navy. 

(1)    Loss  of  English  friendship. 

e.  Military  training  universal. 

The  Third  French  Republic,  1871-1914. 

V  French  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1871. 
1.  Metz. 

2-    Sedan — Capture  of  Napolean  III. 
3.    Siege  of  Paris. 

V  Third  Republic  proclaimed. 

1.  Gambetta. 

2.  Thiers. 

3.  National  assembly  elected. 

4.  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 

a.  Accepted  by  National  Assembly  for  France. 

b.  France  lost  Alsace  and  Strassburg — Lorraine  and  Metz. 

c.  France  paid  indemnity  of  $1,000,000,000. 

d.  German  troops  to  remain  in  France  until  indemnity  be 
paid. 

C.    Constitution  of  Third  French  Republic,  1870-1875. 

1.  Three  parties. 

a.  The  Republicans. 

b.  The  Orleanists. 

(1)    Count  of  Paris. 

c.  The  Legitimatists. 

(1)    Bourbon,  Count  of  Chambord. 

2.  Republic  accepted  as,  "the  system  which  divides  us  least." 

3.  The  Government. 

a.  President' — Elected  by  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

b.  Senate— Elected  by  Deputies. 

c.  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  universal  manhood 
suffrage. 

d.  Cabinet,  responsible  to  Chamber  and  Senate. 

4.  Founders  of  the  Third  Republic. 

a.  Thiers. 

b.  Gambetta. 

5.  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  France. 
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D.    Colonial  Expansion. 

1 .  Morocco — Tripoli — Algeria — Madagascar,- — Indo-China. 

2.  The  Fashoda  Incident. 

a.    War  with  England  near. 

III.  Austria-Hungary  and  Francis  Joseph,  1848-1900. 
A.    Lack  of  Nationalism. 

1.  Races  in  the  domains  of  Francis  Joseph  I. 

a.  Germans — dominating  race  in  Austria. 

b.  Magyars  (Hungarians)  dominate  in  Hungary. 

c.  Slavs — Croats,  Czechs,  Serbs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  etc. 

(1)    Slavs  resent  control  by  Germans  and  Magyars. 

d.  Rumanians. 

e.  Italians. 

2.  Loyalty  to  Francis  Joseph  held  empire  together. 

3.  Nature  of  the  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

a.  Two  capitals — Vienna  and  Budapest. 

b.  Unified  national  government. 

4.  Governments. 

a.  Both  had  bi-cameral  parliaments. 

b.  Ministries  nominally  responsible. 

c.  1907,  manhood  suffrage  in  Austria. 

d.  Magyars,  voters  in  Hungary. 

5.  Austrian  expansion  in  the  Balkans. 

a.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  annexed,  1908. 

b.  Resented  by  Serbia. 

c.  Resented  by  Russia. 

(1)  The  Pan-Slavic  movement. 

(2)  Balkan  War,  1912. 

(3)  Balkan  War,  1913. 

(a)    Turkey  heavy  loser. 

IV.  Russia,  1825-1900. 

A.    Absolutism  and  Reaction. 

1.    Nicholas  I,  1825-1855. 

a.  The  Decembrist  uprising. 

b.  Reactionary  policy  of  Nicholas  I. 

(1)  Spies,  censorship,  secret  police. 

(2)  Siberian  Exile. 

c.  Russian  defeat  in  the  Crimean  War. 
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2.  Alexander  II,  18554881. 

a.  Reforms. 

(1)  Serfdom  abolished. 

(2)  New  code  of  laws. 

(3)  Local  self-government. 

(4)  Censorship  relaxed. 

b.  Reaction  from  reform  movement. 

(1)  Caused  by  insurrection  of  Poles. 

(2)  Nihilism. 

c.  Assassination  of  Alexander  II,  1881. 

3.  Alexander  III,  188M894. 

a.  Autocracy — 

(1)    Nihilists  suppressed. 

b.  Industrial  Revolution  in  Russia. 

(1)  Factories,  railroads,  mines. 

(2)  Developed  with  money  loaned  by  France. 

(3)  Rise  of  proletariat. 

a.    Soil  for  revolution. 

4.  Nicholas  II,  1894-1917. 

a.  Autocracy — 

(1)    Secret  police,  spies,  censorship. 

b.  Japanese-Russian  War,  1904-1905. 

(1)  Russia's  quick  defeat. 

(2)  Revealed  corruption  and  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

c.  "Red  Sunday"  massacre,  1905. 

d.  Strikes — general. 

(1)  In  factories,  schools,  railways,  courts,  stores. 

(2)  Purposes. 

(a)  Higher  wages. 

(b)  Securing  of  Constitution. 

e.  The  October  Manifesto. 

(1)  Czar  promised  freedom  of  conscience,  press,  and 
speech. 

(2)  Duma,  representative  assembly. 

(a)    No  law  valid  without  consent. 

f.  "Duma  of  th^  National  Indignation,"  1906. 

(1)  Duma  asked  that  ministers  be  responsible  to  it. 

(2)  Dismissed  by  Czar. 

g.  Character  of  later  Dumas. 

(1)    Represented  the  noble  and  wealthy. 
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h.    The  Triple  Entente. 

(1)    Alliance  with  France  and  England, 
i.    The  Pan-Slav  Movement. 

(1)    Russia  the  protector  of  all  Slavs  in  Europe. 


MODERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  WORLD  WAR 
APPROACH  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 

I.    The  Expansion  of  Europe  into  Africa. 

A.    International  rivalries  caused  by  this  expansion  between  nations. 

]L    The  Expansion  of  Europe  into  Asia. 

A.  Railroads — the  Bagdad  Railway. 

B.  Rivalry  of  Russia  and  England. 

C.  Persia  partitioned. 

D.  China  and  the  Open  Door. 

E.  Growth  of  Japanese  power. 

ITT     Advance  of  Democracy  and  Social  Progress. 

A.  Education — religion. 

B.  Socialism  and  Communism. 

C.  The  new  Industrial  Revolution. 

D.  Growth  of  Big  Business,  canals,  railroads,  fast  ocean  liners, 
airplanes. 

IV.  National  Rivalries. 

A.  Growth  of  Militarism. 

B.  Commercial  Rivalries  and  Imperialism. 

C.  International  Alliances  and  their  reasons. 

V.  Prewar-Crises. 

A.  The  Algeciras  Conference. 

B.  Bosnia. 

C.  Herzegovina. 

D.  Agadir. 

E.  Balkan  unrest. 
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VI.  Roots  of  the  World  War. 

A.  Nationalism,  Imperialism,  Autocracy. 

B.  Commercial  and  colonizing  rivalry. 

C.  The  train  of  powder  is  ready ;  who  will  set  a  match  to  it? 

VII.  The  Abortive  Movements  for  peace. 

A.  The  Hague  Peace  Conference. 

B.  Ideals  of  Human  Brotherhood. 

C.  Internationalism. 

D.  International  Peace  Societies — Red  Cross,  etc. 

E.  Large  gifts  of  money,  building  of  peace  palaces  all  to  no  avail. 


THE  WORLD  WAR,  1914-1918 

L    Causes  direct  and  indirect. 

A.    The  course  of  events. 

1.  Austrian  Arch-Duke  killed  in  Serajevo. 

a.  The  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia. 

b.  German  promise  to  support  Austria. 

2.  Russia  mobilized  army  on  frontiers  of : 

a.  Austria       j  ^ 

b.  Germany    j  Ju  ^ 

3.  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  August  1. 

4.  Germany  declared  war  on  France,  August  3. 

5.  Great  Britain  entered,  August  4. 

a.  British  need  to  protect  French  Atlantic  Ports. 

b.  British  indignant  because  the  Germans  violated 
neutrality  of  Belgium. 

II.    Three  periods  of  the  Great  War. 

A.  1st,  19144916. 

1.  Central  Powers  upper  hand  on  land, 
a.    Trench  Warfare.  War  in  France. 

2.  Allies  superior  on  sea. 

B.  2nd  Period,  1917. 

1.  United  States  joined  the  Allies. 

2.  Russian  Revolution  and  the  withdrawal  of  Russia, 
a.    Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers. 
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C.    3rd  Period,  1918. 

1.  Great  German  Offensive  to  win  before  American 
troops  arrive. 

2.  America  turns  the  scale. 

III.  Revolutions  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
A.    Flight  of  the  Kaiser. 

IV.  Armistice,  November  11,  1918. 
A.    Wilson's  14  points. 

1.    The  "peace  without  victory." 

V.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

A.  Terms  imposed  on  Germany. 

B.  League  of  Nations  formed. 

C.  New  Nations,  "self  determined  Republics." 

1.  Poland. 

2.  Czechoslovakia. 

3.  Jugoslavia. 

4.  Austria. 

5.  Hungary. 

6.  Rumania. 

7.  Lithuania. 

8.  Latvia. 

9.  Esthonia. 

10.  Finland. 

11.  Albania. 

D.  Cost  of  tne  World  War. 

EUROPE  AFTER  1918 

I.  Soviet  Russia. 

A.    Lenin  and  the  Communists. 

1.    The  nature  of  the  Soviet  government. 

II.  Italy  and  her  Dictator,  Mussolini. 

A.  Why  Italy  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

B.  Mussolini's  foreign  policy. 

C.  Mussolini's  domestic  policy. 

III.  Turkey. 

A.    Kernel  Pasha  and  his  reforms. 

IV.  Spain — a  Republic? 

A.    The  fall  of  the  monarchy,  1930. 
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THE  AGE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION 

L    European  Background. 

A.  Norse  discoveries  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

B.  Crusades,  10964272 

C.  Medieval  travelers. 

D.  Trade  routes  to  the  East. 

E.  Italian  cities  and  the  Renaissance. 

F.  Inventions. 

1.  Printing. 

2.  Gunpowder. 

3.  Compass  and  astrolabe. 

G.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453. 

H.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  1394-1460. 

I.  Da  Gama. 

II.  The  Discovery  of  America. 

A.  Christopher  Columbus. 

B.  Followers  of  Columbus. 

1.  The  Cabots  (England). 

2.  Verrazano  (France). 

C.  The  Demarcation  Line. 

D.  The  naming  of  America. 

E.  The  discovery  of  the  Pacific. 

F.  The  voyage  of  Magellan. 

III.  The  period  of  exploration. 

A.  The  motives  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  Explorers. 

1.  Missionary  zeal. 

2.  Search  for  precious  metals. 

3.  Search  for  a  passage  to  Asia. 

B.  The  exploring  nations. 
1.  Spain. 

a.  Explorers. 

1.  Ponce  de  Leon. 

2.  Cortez. 

3.  Pizarro. 

4.  Coronado. 

5.  De  Soto. 

b.  The  Empire  of  Spain  in  America. 

1.  Extent. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Decline. 
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2.  France. 

a.  Explorers. 

1 .  Cartier. 

2.  Champlain. 

3.  Marquette,  Joliet. 

4.  La  Salle. 

b.  Empire  of  France  in  America. 

1.  Extent. 

2.  Government. 

3.  England. 

a.  Explorers. 

1.  Drake,  Hawkins. 

2.  Frcbisher,  Davis. 

3.  Gilbert,  Gosnold. 

4.  Raleigh. 

b.  Defeat  of  the  Armada. 

c.  Claims  in  America. 

4.  Holland. 

a.  Exploration  of  Henry  Hudson. 

b.  Claims  in  America. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES 

I.  Reasons  for  English  Colonization. 

A.  Economic. 

B.  Religious. 

C.  Political. 

II.  Aids  to  Colonization. 

A.  The  London  Company. 

B.  The  Plymouth  Company. 

III.  The  Thirteen  Original  Colonies. 
A.  Virginia. 

1.  Jamestown. 

a.  John  Smith. 

b.  The  charter  of  1609. 

c.  The  tobacco  industry. 

d.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys. 

e.  The  House  of  Burgesses. 

f.  The  introduction  of  slavery. 

2.  Virginia  becomes  a  Royal  Colony,  1624. 

3.  Bacon's  Rebellion. 
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B.  Massachusetts. 

1.  Plymouth. 

a.  The  Pilgrims. 

b.  The  Mayflower  Company. 

c.  The  Mayflower  Compact. 

d.  The  significance  of  the  settlement. 

e.  Annexation  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1691. 

2.  Massachusetts  Bay. 

a.  The  Puritans. 

b.  The  grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company. 

c.  John  Winthrop. 

d.  Settlements  in  Boston  and  Salem,  1630. 

e.  Settlements  in  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
Watertown,  Newton  by  1641. 

f.  Lack  of  religious  toleration. 

g.  Town  Meeting. 

h.  Education. 

1.  Primary  Schools. 

2.  Boston  Latin  School. 

3.  Harvard  College. 

i.  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

C.  Rhode  Island. 

1.  Roger  Williams:  Providence. 

2.  Anne  Hutchinson:  Portsmouth. 

3.  Religious  toleration. 

D.  Connecticut. 

1.  Hartford. 

a.  Thomas  Hooker. 

b.  The  Fundamental  Orders. 

2.  New  Haven. 

3.  The  Connecticut  Charter  of  1662. 

E.  New  Hampshire. 

1.  Gorgas  and  Mason,  1622. 

2.  Annexation  to  Massachusetts,  1639. 

3.  A  separate  royal  colony,  1679. 

F.  New  York. 

1.  The  Dutch  fur  trade. 

2.  Patroons  and  manorial  lords. 

3.  Overthrow  of  the  Dutch  by  the  English. 
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G.  New  Jersey. 

1.  George  Carteret  in  East  Jersey. 

2.  Lord  Berkeley  in  West  Jersey. 

3.  William  Penn. 

4.  New  Jersey  a  royal  colony  in  1702. 

H.  Delaware. 

1.  Settlement  by  the  Swedes. 

2.  Union  with  Pennsylvania. 

I.  Pennsylvania. 

1.  William  Penn. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Religious  Toleration. 
J.  Maryland. 

1.  George  Calvert ;  Lord  Baltimore. 

2.  Government. 

3.  Religious  Toleration  Act. 
K.    The  Carolinas. 

1.  The  Constitution  drafted  by  John  Locke. 

2.  Division  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 

3.  Royal  provinces. 
L.  Georgia. 

1.  James  Oglethorpe. 

2.  Type  of  settlers. 

3.  Government. 

IV.  Population  and  nationalties. 

V.  Colonial  industries. 

A.  Agriculture. 

B.  Fishing. 

C.  Fur  trading. 

D.  Lumbering. 

E.  Ship-building. 

F.  Manufacturing. 

VI.  Colonial  labor  system. 

A.  Free  labor. 

B.  Indentured  servants — voluntary  and  involuntary. 

C.  Slaves. 
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VII.  Colonial  commerce. 

A.  Travel  and  transportation. 

B.  Money. 

C.  Internal  trade. 

D.  England's  Mercantile  System. 

E.  Foreign  trade. 

F.  Opposition  to  England's  trade  restrictions. 

VIII.  Home  and  social  life  in  the  colonies. 

IX.  Cultural  status. 

A.  Education. 

B.  Literature. 

X.  Types  of  government. 

A.  Charter. 

B.  Proprietary. 

C.  Crown  or  Royal. 

D.  Significance  of  the  representative  assemblies. 

XI.  Attempt  at  cooperation. 
New  England  Confederation. 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  FRENCH 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

I.  Comparison  of  English  and  French  ideas  of  colonization. 

II.  Location  of  English  and  French  claims. 
IIL  Wars. 

A.  King  William's. 

B.  Queen  Anne's. 

C.  King  George's. 

D.  French  and  Indian. 

1.  Albany  Congress. 

2.  Braddock's  Defeat. 

3.  Capture  of  Quebec. 

4.  Peace  of  Paris. 

IV.    Effects  of  Wars. 

A.  On  the  English  colonies. 

B.  On  Canada. 

C.  On  England. 

D.  On  France. 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

L    Causes  of  friction  between  colonies  and  England. 

A.  Economic. 

1.  Navigation  Acts. 

2.  Restraint  on  American  manufactures  by  England. 

3.  Taxation  of  Colonies  by  England. 

B.  Political. 

1.  Colonial  ideas  of  representation  vs.  English  ideas. 

2.  Colonial  ideas  of  rights  of  Parliament  vs.  English. 

3.  Colonial  idea  of  nature  of  British  Empire  vs.  English. 

C.  Administrative. 

1     Abolition  of  colonial  charters. 

2.  Appointment  of  unacceptable  governors. 

3.  Parliamentary  veto  of  colonial  laws. 

4.  Proclamation  Line  of  1763. 

D.  Social. 

1    Attitude  of  English  towards  colonies  in  general. 
2.    Attitude  of  English  officers  towards  colonial  officers  in 
French  wars. 

II.  Acts  that  hastened  the  conflict. 

A.  Stamp  Act. 

B.  Stamp  Act  Congress. 

C.  Work  of  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis. 

D.  Townshend  Acts. 

E.  Circular  Letter. 

F.  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

G.  Boston  Massacre. 

H.  Boston  Tea  Party. 
L  Intolerable  Acts. 

J.  Paine's  "Common  Sense." 

III.  Relative  strength  of  England  and  the  Colonies  at  opening  of  struggle. 

A.  England's  strength. 

1.  Wealth. 

2.  Control  of  sea. 

3.  Prestige. 

B.  England's  weakness 
Distance  from  colonies. 
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C.  Colonies'  strength. 

1.  Distance  from  England. 

2.  Great  Leaders. 

D.  Colonies'  weakness. 

1.  Lack  of  funds. 

2.  Lack  of  an  organized  army. 

IV.  The  revolution. 

A.  Fighting  around  Boston. 

B.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

C.  Fighting  around  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

D.  Burgoyne's  defeat. 

1 .  Turning  point  of  war. 

2.  French  aid. 

E.  George  Rogers  Clark's  campaign  in  West. 

F.  British  and  American  armies  in  the  South. 

G.  Yorktown. 

H.  War  on  sea. 

V.  Treaty  of  Paris. 

A.  Problems. 

B.  Terms. 

VI.  Leaders  who  made  American  success  possible. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

I.  Attempts  at  union  during  colonial  times. 

A.  New  England  Confederation. 

B.  Albany  Congress. 

II.  Governmental  control  during  most  of  the  Revolution. 

A.  First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses. 

1.  Lack  of  legal  sanction. 

2.  Lack  of  a  constitution. 

B.  Need  for  a  legal  national  government. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

DDL    A.    Adoption  in  1781. 

1.  Maryland's  delay  in  ratifying. 

2.  Cession  of  western  lands. 

B.  Character  of  the  Articles. 

C.  Weaknesses  of  the  Articles. 

D-    Critical  condition  of  the  country  under  the  Articles. 

1.  Relations  with  foreign  powers. 

2.  Situation  in  the  West. 

3.  Mutual  jealousies  of  the  states. 

4.  Finances. 

5.  Shays's  Rebellion. 
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E.    Most  notable  accomplishment  under  the  Articles. 

1.  Northwest  Ordinance. 

2.  Jefferson's  work. 

IV.  Conditions  affecting  national  union. 

A.  Social. 

B.  Economic. 

C.  Political. 

V.  The  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

A.  Alexandria  Conference. 

B.  Annapolis  Convention. 

C.  Constitutional  Convention. 

D.  Ratification. 

Note:  Some  time  should  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Constitution. 

VI.  Launching  the  New  Government. 

A.  The  United  States  in  1789. 

1.  Population  and  size. 

2.  Industries  and  commerce. 

3.  Social  institutions. 

B.  The  task  of  organizing  the  government. 

C.  The  settlement  of  the  national  and  state  debts. 

D.  Congressional  acts  of  the  first  administration. 

E.  The  beginning  of  political  parties. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  OUR  INDEPENDENCE 

I.  Conditions  in  Europe  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A.  French  Revolution. 

B.  War  between  France  and  other  nations. 

C.  Effect  on  American  affairs — Washington's  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality. 

II.  Foreign  entanglements  to  1800. 

A.    Our  grievances  against  Great  Britain. 

1.  British  garrisons  at  Detroit,  Oswego,  etc. 

2.  British  cruisers  harass  American  merchant  vessels. 

3.  Impressment  of  American  seamen. 
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B.  Jay's  Treaty. 

C.  Pinckney's  Treaty  with  Spain. 

D.  Our  troubles  with  France. 

1.  Citizen  Genet. 

2.  X,  Y,  Z  Affair. 

3.  State  of  war  with  France. 

E.  Washington's  advice  as  given  in  his  "Farewell  Address". 

III.  Domestic  Affairs. 

A.  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. 

B.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

C.  Accession  to  power  of  the  Democratic  Republicans. 

1.  Election  of  Jefferson. 

2.  Character  and  views  of  Jefferson. 

D.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

1.  Its  significance. 

2.  The  West  Florida  dispute. 

E.  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

F.  Exploration  of  the  Southwest. 

G.  Conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr. 

IV.  Foreign  entanglements  to  1815. 

A.  Barbary  pirates. 

B.  The  United  States  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

L    British  Orders-in-Council  and  the  French  decrees. 

2.  Chesapeake  affair. 

3.  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts. 

C.  The  War  of  1812. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Madison's  attitude. 

3.  The  "War  Hawks." 

4.  Relative  strength  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

5.  Failure  of  the  Canadian  attack. 

6.  Fighting  along  the  Canadian  frontier. 

7.  War  on  the  ocean. 

a.  Famous  sea  duels. 

b.  The  "Constitution." 

8.  Raid  of  Washington  by  the  British. 

9.  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

10.  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

11.  Attitude  of  New  England — the  Hartford  Convention. 

12.  Results  of  the  war. 
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V.    Our  independence  from  Europe  actually  achieved. 

A.  Development  of  our  own  resources  stressed. 

B.  Prestige  of  United  States  increased. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  NATIONALISM  AND  SECTIONALISM 

I.  Definition  of  nationalism. 

II.  Events  and  movements  which  fostered  nationalism. 

A.  Belief  in  the  "American  System." 

B.  Westward  movement  of  population. 

1.  Its  effect  on  development  of  transportation  facilities — 
roads,  canals,  railroads. 

2.  Its  effect  on  development  of  agricultural  improvements. 

C.  Growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  East. 

D.  Nationalist  policy  of  the  Government. 
L    Army  and  navy  strengthened. 

2.  Second  Bank  of  United  States  chartered,  1816. 

3.  Protective  tariff  of  1816  passed. 

E.  Acquisition  of  Florida. 

1.  Reasons  why  United  States  desired  Florida. 

2.  Treaty  of  1819. 

F.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

1.  American  background. 

2.  European  background. 

3.  Terms. 

4.  Relation  to  American  nationalism. 

G.  Decisions  of  Supreme  Court  under  John  Marshall. 

III.  Definition  of  sectionalism. 

IV.  Sections  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 

A.  Special  interests  of  each  section. 

B.  Lack  of  communication  between  sections. 

V.  Events  and  movements  which  fostered  sectionalism. 

A.  Extension  of  slavery  into  territories. 

1.  Opposition  from  the  North. 

2.  Missouri  Compromise. 

B.  Election  of  1824. 

C.  Opposition  to  John  Quincy  Adams — Panama  Congress. 
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D.  Tariffs. 

1.  1824. 

2.  1828 — Calhoun's  "Exposition  and  Protest." 

THE  JACKSONIAN  PERIOD 

I.  Election  of  1828. 

A.  Bitterness  of  campaign. 

B.  Significance. 

II.  Jackson  the  man. 

A.  Character. 

B.  Conception  of  Presidency. 

C.  Choice  of  advisers. 

III.  Nationalism  vs.  States'  Rights. 

A.  Georgia  and  the  Indians. 

B.  Webster-Hayne  Debate. 

C.  Nullification  in  South  Carolina. 

1.  Tariff  of  1832. 

2.  Jackson  vs.  South  Carolina. 

3.  Tariff  of  1833. 

IV.  Jackson  and  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Reasons  for  opposition. 

B.  "Pet  Banks." 

V.  Political  innovations. 

A.  Spoils  System. 

B.  Political  machines. 

C.  National  nominating  conventions. 

VI.  Election  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

A.    Panic  of  1837. 

1.  Speculation. 

2.  Specie  Circular  of  1836. 

VII.  Rise  of  Whig  Party. 

A.  Causes. 

B.  Leaders. 

C.  Election  of  1840. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  AMERICAN  LIFE 

I.  Political  innovations. 

A.  Extension  of  suffrage. 

B.  Election  of  state  judges  and  executive  officers. 

C.  The  convention  system. 

II.  Social  reforms. 

A.  Temperance  movement. 

1.  Lucy  Stone. 

2.  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

3.  Frances  Willard. 

B.  Betterment  of  afflicted  classes. 

1.  Dorothea  Dix. 

2.  Clara  Barton. 

C.  Struggle  for  Woman's  Rights. 

1.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

2.  Lucretia  Mott. 

D.  Movement  against  slavery. 

1.  Benjamin  Lundy. 

2.  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

3.  Northern  opposition  to  movement. 

4.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

5.  The  Liberty  Party. 

6.  The  Free-Soil  Party. 

7.  Southern  opposition  to  the  movement. 

8.  The  "gag-rule"  in  Congress. 

9.  Spread  of  the  movement. 

III.  Cultural  beginnings. 

A.  Writers. 

1.  The  earliest  authors  : 
Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant. 

2.  Poets: 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Poe. 

3.  Later  prose  writers  : 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau. 

B.  The  Public  School  System. 

1.  Free  elementary  education  : 
Horace  Mann. 

2.  Free  public  high  schools. 
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C.  Academies. 

D.  State  Universities. 

Land  grants  by  National  Government. 

E.  Private  colleges  and  universities — Colleges  for  Women. 

IV.    Economic  changes. 

A.  Labor  troubles. 

1.  Early  strikes. 

2.  Early  labor  organizations. 

B.  Increased  immigration. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Effects  on  the  United  States. 

C.  Effects  of  railroad  building. 

D.  Inventions. 

SLAVERY  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WEST 

I.  The  Expansion  movement. 

A.  The  Question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

B.  The  Question  of  the  annexation  of  Oregon. 

C.  The  Mexican  War. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Campaigns. 

3.  Territorial  acquisitions. 

D.  Gadsden  Purchase. 

E.  Foreign  Affairs. 

1.  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty. 

2.  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

II.  The  Slavery  question. 

A.  The  Wilmot  Proviso. 

B.  The  Compromise  of  1850. 

C.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

1.  The  fall  of  the  Whigs. 

2.  The  rise  of  Republican  Party. 

D.  The  Dred-Scott  decision. 

E.  John  Brown's  raid. 

F.  Secession. 

1.  Election  of  1860. 

2.  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR 

I.    Causes  of  the  War. 

A.  Underlying. 

1.  Doctrine  of  state  sovereignty. 

2.  Fear  that  the  North  would  abolish  slavery. 

B.  Immediate. 

1.  The  election  of  Lincoln  as  President. 

2.  The  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  cotton  states. 

3.  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 

II     The  resources  of  the  two  sections. 

A.  The  North. 

1.  Population. 

2.  Military  strength. 

3.  Military  advantages. 

B.  The  South. 

1.  Population. 

2.  Military  strength. 

3.  Military  advantages. 

III.    The  War  as  a  military  unit. 
A.    Northern  objectives. 

1.  To  blockade  Southern  ports. 

2.  To  capture  Richmond. 

3.  To  gain  control  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Anaconda  Policy. 
B'    Events  of  the  War. 

1.  War  on  the  sea. 

a.  The  blockade. 

b.  The  Virginia  (Merrimac)  and  the  Monitor. 

2.  Campaigns  in  the  East. 

a.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

b.  The  Peninsular  campaign. 

c.  Lee's  invasions  of  the  North. 

(1)  Antietam. 

(2)  Gettysburg. 

d.  Grant  in  the  East. 

(1)  Wilderness  campaign. 

(2)  Fall  of  Richmond. 

(3)  Lee's  surrender. 
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3.    Campaigns  in  the  West  and  South. 

a.  Opening  the  Mississippi. 

1.  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

2.  Shiloh. 

3.  Corinth. 

4.  Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

5.  Siege  and  fall  of  Vicksburg. 

b.  Events  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

1.  Chickamauga. 

2.  Chattanooga. 

3.  Atlanta. 

4.  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

5.  Nashville. 

IV.  Progress  of  Emancipation. 

A.  Lincoln's  policy. 

B.  Congressional  action. 

C.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

1.  Object. 

2.  Provisions. 

3.  Results. 

V.  Conditions  during  war  times. 

A.  War  finance. 

1.  North. 

2.  South. 

B.  War-time  politics  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

C.  Social  and  economic  conditions. 

1.  North. 

2.  South. 

VI.  Foreign  Affairs. 

A.  Relations  with  Great  Britain. 

1'    Attitude  of  government  and  people. 

2.  The  Trent  Affair. 

3.  Confederate  commerce  destroyers. 

B.  The  French  in  Mexico. 

C.  Attitude  of  Russia. 

VII.  Results  of  the  war. 

A.  Political. 

B.  Economic. 

C.  Social. 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD 

I.  Political  Reconstruction  in  the  South. 

A.  The  Presidential  Reconstruction  Program. 

1.  Lincoln's  Ten  Percent  Plan. 

2.  The  Johnson  Governments. 

a.  Quarrel  with  Congress. 

b.  Reaction  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

B.  The  Congressional  Plan. 

1.  Sumner's  State-Suicide  Theory. 

2.  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

3.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

4.  The  Reconstruction  Act  of  1867. 

C.  Congressional  Reconstruction  in  operation. 

1.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill. 

2.  Lawlessness  in  the  South. 

a.  Carpetbag  Government. 

b.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

3.  The  Force  Bill. 

4.  The  impeachment  of  President  Johnson. 

D.  The  Completion  of  Reconstruction  Measures. 

1.  The  Liberal  Republicans. 

2.  The  Re-election  of  Grant. 

3.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

E.  Restoration  of  Home  Rule  in  the  South. 

1.  Attitude  of  President  Hayes  toward  the  South. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops. 

II.  The  aftermath  of  the  War. 

A.  Economic  problems  and  development. 

1.  The  Panic  of  1873. 

2.  "Crime  of  1873." 

3.  Westward  migration. 

a.  Railroad  construction  and  consolidation. 

b.  The  admission  of  new  states. 

4.  The  Atlantic  cable. 

B.  Social  and  political  problems. 

1.  Status  of  the  negro. 

2.  Instances  of  corruption  in  public  life. 

3.  Civil  Service  Reform. 

C.  The  Election  of  1876. 
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III.    Diplomatic  adjustments. 

A.  The  Alabama  Claims. 

B.  The  Maximilian  Affair. 

C.  The  Virginius  Affair. 

D.  The  Purchase  of  Alaska. 

THE  AGE  OF  BIG  BUSINESS 

I  The  bases  of  a  new  industrial  age. 

A.  The  discovery  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 

B.  Development  of  the  cattle  industry. 

C.  Development  of  agriculture. 

1.  The  Homestead  Act. 

2.  Improved  farm  machinery. 

3.  Transcontinental  railroads. 

D.  Indian  relations. 

E.  The  New  South. 

1.  The  break-up  of  the  plantation  system. 

2.  Progress  in  agriculture. 

3.  The  new  labor  system. 

4.  Progress  in  industry. 

5.  Progress  in  education. 

F.  Social  changes. 

1.  Immigration. 

2.  Growth  of  cities. 

3.  The  changed  position  of  women. 

G.  The  Centennial  Exposition. 

II  Big  Business. 

A.  Large-scale  production. 

1.  Inventions. 

2.  Progress  in  manufacturing 

3.  Excessive  competition. 

B.  Business  consolidations. 

1.  The  corporation. 

2.  The  pool. 

3.  The  trust. 

4.  Holding  company. 
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C.  National  regulation  and  prosecution  of  trusts. 

1.  Failure  of  state  regulation. 

2.  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

3.  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act. 

4.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

5.  Present  attitude  towards  trust  regulation. 

D.  Growth  of  National  control  over  railroad  transportation. 

1.  Railroad  transportation  becomes  nation-wide. 

2.  Evils  connected  with  railroad  development. 

3.  Failure  of  state  regulation. 

4.  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
a.    Various  auxiliary  acts. 

5.  The  World  War  and  The  Esch-Cummins  Act  of  1920. 

6.  Present  status  of  the  railroads. 

E.  Restoration  of  our  merchant  marine. 

1.  Loss  of  prestige  by  the  merchant  marine. 

2.  American  shipping  during  and  since  the  World  War. 

F.  Our  tariff  policy  since  the  Civil  War. 

1.  The  Civil  War  reintroduces  protection. 

2.  Arguments  for  and  against  protection. 

3.  Cleveland's  fight  for  tariff  reform. 

4.  Big  Business  and  extreme  protection. 

a.  McKinley  Tariff. 

b.  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff. 

c.  Dingley  Tariff. 

d.  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff. 

e.  Underwood  Tariff. 

f.  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff. 

g.  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff. 

III.    The  Labor  Movement. 

A.  Movements  for  national  labor  organization. 

1.  The  National  Labor  Union. 

2.  Knights  of  Labor. 

3.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

4.  L  W.  W. 

B.  Industrial  strife  and  unrest. 

C.  Remedial  labor  legislation. 

D.  Movement  for  national  child  labor  legislation. 

E.  Industrial  disorder  after  the  World  War. 

F.  Present  status  of  labor. 
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IV.  The  status  of  the  farmer. 

A.  Causes  of  agrarian  discontent. 

B.  The  Grangers  and  the  greenback  agitation. 

C.  Rise  of  the  Silverites. 

1.  "Crime  of  1873." 

2.  Bland-Allison  Act. 

3.  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

4.  Political  campaign  of  1896. 

5.  The  Gold  Standard  Act. 

D.  Improved  agricultural  conditions  before  the  World  War. 

E.  Condition  of  the  farmer  since  the  World  War. 

1.  Discontent  renewed. 

2.  Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 

3.  McNary-Haugen  Bill. 

4.  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

5.  Federal  Farm  Board  Act. 

6.  Farm  Relief  Act. 

V.  Conservation  Movement. 

A.  Causes. 

B.  Reforms  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

C.  Recent  developments. 

VI.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

A.  Need  for  currency  and  banking  reform. 

B.  Organization  and  functions. 

C.  Accomplishments. 

D.  Need  for  further  reform. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  WORLD  POWER 

I.  Traditional  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Washington's  policies. 

B.  Jefferson's  policies. 

C.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

II.  Expansion  after  Civil  War. 

A.  Alaska. 

B.  Hawaii. 

C.  Samoan  Islands — Tutuila. 

D.  Philippines  ;  Porto  Rico ;  Guam. 

E.  Virgin  Islands. 
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III.  Spanish-American  War. 

A.  Causes — Remote  and  Immediate. 

B.  Principal  events. 

C.  Provisions  of  treaty  of  peace. 

D.  Effects — Manifest  Destiny  Theory. 

IV.  United  States  policy  toward  its  foreign  possessions. 

A.  Issue  of  Imperialism. 

B.  The  Insular  Cases. 

C.  Internal  Development. 

D.  Gradual  extension  of  self-government. 

1.  Porto  Rico. 

a.  Foraker  Act,  1900. 

b.  Organic  Act  of  1917. 

2.  Philippines. 

a.  Insurrection. 

b.  Establishment  of  civil  government. 

c.  Jones  Act,  1916. 

d.  Hawes-Cutting  Act,  1933 

V.  Growth  of  American  control  in  Latin  America. 

A.  Cuba. 

1.  Reorganization. 

2.  Piatt  Amendment,  1901. 

3.  Recent  relations  with  United  States. 

B.  Panama  Canal. 

1 .  Diplomatic  problems. 

2.  Building  the  canal. 

3.  Effects  of  the  Canal  on  trade. 

4.  Canal  Tolls  Controversy. 

C.  Development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

L    Early  applications. 

a.  Mexico,  1865. 

b.  Venezuela,  1895  and  1902. 

2.  Roosevelt's  "Big  Stick"  Policy. 

3.  Examples  of  intervention. 

D.  Relations  with  Mexico. 

1.  American  interests  in  Mexico. 

2.  "Watchful  waiting"  versus  intervention. 

3.  Recent  relations. 

E.  Pan-Americanism. 
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VI.  American  interests  in  the  Far  East. 

A.  "Open  Door"  Policy  in  China. 

B.  Boxer  Rebellion. 

C.  Difficulties  with  Japan. 

D.  Nine-Power  Treaty,  1922. 

E.  Japan  in  Manchuria. 

VII.  Relations  to  world  peace  agencies. 

A.  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

B.  Arbitration  treaties. 

C.  International  conferences. 

D.  League  of  Nations. 

E.  World  Court. 

F.  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact. 

G.  Recent  moves  for  world  peace. 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

L    The  World  War,  1914-1917. 

A.  Causes. 

1.  Remote. 

2.  Immediate. 

B.  The  combatants. 

1.  The  allies. 

2.  The  Central  Powers. 

C.  Warfare. 

1.  On  the  Western  Front. 

2.  On  the  Eastern  Front. 

3.  On  the  Southern  Front. 

4.  At  Sea. 

II.    America's  struggle  for  neutrality. 

A.  President  Wilson's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 

B.  Attempt  to  uphold  our  rights  on  the  sea. 

C.  Submarine  peril. 

D.  German  and  Austrian  plots. 
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III.  American  preparedness. 

A.  Military. 

1.  Establishment  of  officers  training  camp. 

2.  National  Defense  act. 

B.  Economic. 

1.  Council  of  National  Defense. 

2.  Federal  Farm  Banks. 

3.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

4.  Adamson  Act. 

IV.  Campaign  and  election  of  1916. 

V.  The  break  with  Germany. 

A.  Causes. 

B.  The  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations. 

C.  The  arming  of  American  merchantmen. 

D.  The  declaration  of  war  on  Germany,  April  6,  1917. 

VI.  Organizing  the  nation  for  war. 

A.  Conscripting  a  national  army. 

B.  Expansion  of  the  navy. 

C.  Production  of  munitions. 

D.  Aircraft  production. 

E.  Shipbuilding. 

F.  Food,  fuel,  and  transportation. 

G.  The  American  Red  Cross. 

H.  Financing  the  War. 

VII.  The  United  States  at  war. 

A.  Naval  co-operation. 

B.  The  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

C.  United  States  troops  in  battle. 

1.  Chateau-Thierry. 

2.  Belleau  Wood. 

3.  St.  Mihiel. 

4.  The  Argonne. 

VIII.  The  end  of  the  War. 

A.  The  surrender  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

B.  The  collapse  of  Austria. 

C.  The  Armistice,  November  11,  1918. 
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IX.  Our  part  in  the  peace. 

A.  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 

B.  The  Peace  Conference. 

C.  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
L    New  boundaries  established. 

2.  Loss  of  German  colonies. 

3.  Financial  indemnity. 

4.  League  of  Nations. 

D.  Rejection  of  the  Treaty  by  the  United  States. 

E.  Declaration  of  peace  by  the  United  States  in  1922. 

X.  The  effects  of  the  war  on  America. 

A.  Political. 

B.  Social. 

C.  Economic. 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  WAR 

I.    Problems  of  readjustment. 

A.  Demobilization. 

1.  Establishment  of  Veterans'  Bureau. 

2.  Creation  of  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Training. 

B.  Decentralization. 

Surrender  of  the  government's  control  of  industry. 
2.  Shipping. 

a.  Policy  of  tying  up  ships. 

b.  Jones  Act,  1920. 

c.  Jones-White  Act,  1928. 

C.  Labor  conditions. 

1.  High  wages  as  result  of  war. 

2.  Strikes. 

a.  Coal  Strike  of  1919. 

b.  Innumerable  strikes  in  many  industries. 

3.  "Red"  menace. 

D.  Railroads. 

1.  Promise  of  The  United  States  to  restore  railroads  at  end 
of  war. 

2.  Government  rule  of  the  railroads. 

3.  Plumb  Plan  of  public  ownership. 

4.  Esch-Cummins  Act. 
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E.  Extension  of  prohibition. 

1.  Lever  Act. 

2.  Food  Stimulation  Act. 

3.  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

4.  Volstead  Act. 

5.  Jones  Act. 

6.  Cullen  Act. 

7.  Present  status  of  prohibition 

F.  Growth  of  women's  rights  movement. 

G.  Movement  against  participation  in  European  Affairs. 

1.  Election  of  1920. 

2.  Return  of  Republican  control. 

II.    Republican  rule  since  the  war. 

A.  Administration  of  Harding. 

B.  Succession  of  Coolidge. 

C.  Tariff. 

1.  Demands  for  high  protection. 

2.  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff. 

3.  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff. 

D.  Government  finances. 

1.  Establishment  of  budget  system. 

2.  Reduction  of  taxes. 

3.  Soldiers  bonus. 

E.  Republican  election  triumphs. 

1.  Election  of  1924. 

2.  Election  of  1928. 

F.  Social  and  industrial  problems. 

1.  Distress  of  farmers. 

2.  Demand  of  farmers  for  federal  aid. 

a.  McNary-Haugen  Bill. 

b.  Agricultural  Credits  Act,  1923. 

c.  Federal  Farm  Board  Act,  1929. 

d.  Recent  developments. 

3.  "Farm  bloc"  in  Congress. 

4.  Tightening  of  immigration  laws. 

a.  To  protect  labor  and  prevent  spread  of  red  movement. 

b.  Law  of  1921. 

c.  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 

5.  Industrial  conflict. 
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G.  Foreign  relations. 

L    Washington  Disarmament  Conference,  1921. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Resulting  treaties. 

2.  Relations  with  Caribbean  neighbors. 

a.  Mexico. 

(1)  Mexican  Constitution  and  land  rights. 

(2)  Lindbergh's  "Good  Will  Flight." 

b.  Nicaragua. 

(1)  Outbreak  of  revolution. 

(2)  Landing  of  U.  S.  Marines  to  intervene. 

c.  Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

d.  Pan-American  Congress  in  Cuba,  1928. 

3.  European  debts. 

4.  The  World  Court. 

5.  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  1927. 

a.  Attempt  to  outlaw  war. 

b.  Provision  for  arbitration. 

6.  London  Naval  Conference. 

7.  The  Far  East. 

a.  Chinese-Japanese  relations. 

b.  Attitude  of  United  States. 

H.  Business  Depression  of  1929. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Effects  in  various  countries. 

3.  Remedial  measures. 

III.  Advance  of  science. 

A.  The  airplane. 

B.  The  radio. 

C.  Medical  discoveries. 

IV.  The  Future. 

A.  Growth  of  the  United  States. 

B.  New  Problems. 

C.  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
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PRESENT  DAY  POLITICS  AND  PROBLEMS 

I.  The  new  map  of  Europe. 

A.  The  Old  and  New  Nations. 

1.  The  new  Nationalisim. 

2.  Zones  of  friction. 

a.    Polish  Corridor. 

B.  Growth  of  Democracy. 

1.  Democracy  versus  communism. 

2.  Reassertion  of  autocracy. 

C.  Break  up  of  Triple  Alliance. 

L    Italy  now  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

II.  The  League  of  Nations. 

A.  Formation  and  Covenant. 

B.  Membership. 

C.  Its  work  for  industrial  peace. 

D.  Its  accomplishments. 

E.  The  World  Court. 

1.    The  U.  S.  and  the  World  Court. 

F.  Question  of  Ultimate  Success 

1.  The  spirit  of  nationalisim. 

2.  Its  failure  of  settling  Sino-Japanese  Dispute. 

III.  Disarmament  and  the  abolition  of  war. 

A.  The  Locarno  Pacts. 

B.  The  Washington  Conference. 

1.  Limitation  of  Navies. 

a.    The  5-5-3  agreement — Submarines  and  Poison  Gas. 

2.  The  Four  Power  Treaty. 

IV.  Contemporary  politics. 

A.  The  Power  of  Japan. 

B.  The  U.  S.  as  an  Imperial  Power. 

C.  The  reparations  question. 

1.  The  Young  Plan. 

2.  The  reduction  of  War  debts. 

3.  The  London  Conference  of  1930. 

4.  The  London  Conference  of  1933. 
D-    The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

1.    The  Indian  Question  and  Gandhi. 

E.  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 

1.  Pan-Amercanism. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  To-day. 

F.  The  World  Economic  Depression. 

1.    Causes  and  Methods  adapted  to  end  it. 
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REVIEW  TOPICS 

L  Slavery. 

2.  Presidential  Elections. 

3.  Tariff. 

4.  Banking  and  Currency. 

5.  States'  Rights  Movement. 

6.  Political  Parties. 

7.  Western  Movement. 

8.  Territorial  Expansion. 

9.  Indian  Affairs. 

10.  Inventions. 

11.  Railroads. 

12.  Labor. 

13.  Conservation. 

14.  Rise  and  regulation  of  "Big  Business." 

15.  Agriculture. 

16.  Civil  Service  Reform. 

17.  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Its  Application. 

18.  Foreign  Relations. 

19.  Caribbean  Problems. 

20.  Immigration. 

21.  Women. 

22.  Imperialism. 

23.  World  Peace. 

24.  Development  of  Democracy. 

25.  Development  of  the  Constitution. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


STATISTICS 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1929-30,  1930-31,  and  1931-32. 


Total  Registration 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Number 
Attending 

SCHOOL  TEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

767 

26,943 
101,556 
11,628 

621 

28,217 
101,589 
11,733 

567 

30,244 
99,855 
11,763 

754 

24,720 
93,102 
9,720 

624 

26,137 
92,919 
9,896 

558 

27,992 
92,301 
9,890 

740 

23,278 
87,527 
7,962 

609 

24,304 
86,797 
8,096 

539 

26,151 
86,515 
8,249 

Totals  

140,894 
2,341 

142,160 
2,700 

142,429 
3,238 

128,296 
1,923 

129,576 
2,238 

130,741 
2,598 

119,507 
1,742 

119,806 
1,999 

121,454 
2,327 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

143,235 

144,860 

145,667 

130,219 

131,814 

133,339 

121,249 

121,805 

123,781 

Evening  High  

Opportunity  School*  

Boston     Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes). 

7,571 
5,638 
429 
1,561 

7,980 
5,378 
375 
1,306 

8,643 
5,012 
451 
1,328 

4,356 
3,265 
257 
812 

4,623 
3,189 
232 
733 

5,342 
2,989 
271 
801 

3,437 
2,697 
207 
644 

3,670 
2,651 
186 
606 

4,250 
2,503 
232 
659 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15,199 

15,039 

15,434 

8,690 

8,777 

9,403 

6,985 

7,113 

7,644 

Continuation  Schoolf.  .  .  . 

6,130 

4,425 

3,472 

4,033 

3,565 

3,413 

3,876 

3,380 

3,175 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

965 

902 

874 

515 

521 

498 

419 

433 

411 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

165,529 

165,226 

165,447 

143,457 

144,677 

146,653 

132,529 

132,731 

135,011 

*  Established  in  1930. 

f  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditure  for  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools;  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings;  for  the  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings  (exclusive 
of  interest,  sinking  fund  and  serial  debt  requirements);  and 
exclusive  of  pension  to  teachers  and  others,  who  are  members 
of  the  Boston  Retirement  System;  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1931,  and  closing  December  31,  1931. 


Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .  .  $407,670  07 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 

staff  and  others   12,156,947  24 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons           .      .  910,294  87 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  .      .  469,645  95 

Supplies  and  incidentals   953,340  85 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to  cus- 
todians                                                           .  2,739  25 

Pensions  to  veterans   2,904  00 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons        ....  37.142  78 

Vocational  guidance   57^,477  74 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)      .      .      .  320,744  89 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth   216,708  51 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   81,872  75 

Pensions  to  teachers   128,423  58 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 

existing  school  yards   1,627,399  42 

Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings      .      .  3, SI  1,202  99 


Total  $21,184.515  79 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION 

During  the  school  year  1931-32,  the  School  Department 
faced  an  unusually  severe  test.  October  brought  to  the 
schools  the  loss  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  the  well-loved, 
scholarly  Superintendent,  and  the  election  of  a  new  Super- 
intendent to  take  over  the  leadership  in  the  midst  of  plans 
initiated  by  his  predecessor.  The  members  of  the  entire 
department  evinced  an  attitude  of  complete  loyalty  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  new  Superintendent,  which  he  here  most 
gratefully  acknowledges. 

The  strain  of  changing  command  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
was  slight  compared  with  the  difficulties  which  confronted 
the  department  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  business  depres- 
sion, the  effects  of  which  began  to  be  actually  felt  in  the  winter 
of  1930  and  the  spring  of  1931.  The  records  show  that  one  in 
every  seven  persons  usually  gainfully  employed  was  without 
work.  Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  faced  a  winter 
of  want  and  misery.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  City  Government 
to  provide  for  these  needy  ones,  that  no  one  might  be  cold  or 
hungry.  The  expenditures  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department 
rose  to  the  staggering  total  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  month. 
To  this  huge  sum  had  to  be  added  large  amounts  expended 
by  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Committee.  All  this  unusual  expen- 
diture had  to  be  met,  of  course,  by  taxation.  The  Mayor,  there- 
fore, urged  every  department  of  the  city  to  cut  its  appropria- 
tions to  the  limit,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers and  to  keep  down,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tax  rate  which 
threatened  a  dangerous  increase. 

To  this  call  the  School  Committee  responded  loyally,  as  will 
be  shown  later  in  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  the  year. 
The  Committee  was  faced  by  a  most  serious  dilemma;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  very  apparent  need  for  retrenchment  in  school 
costs,  and  on  the  other  the  paramount  claims  of  the  children 
committed  to  its  care  by  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  great  appropriations  for  school  purposes  offered  in 
Boston  as  elsewhere  a  shining  target  for  those  who  thought 
only  of  the  needs  of  the  present.  A  ruthless  slashing  of  school 
appropriations  was  advocated  and  is  still  urged,  particularly 
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by  those  who  have  little  personal  contact  with  the  public 
schools.  The  School  Committee,  however,  has  refused  to  be 
stampeded  by  the  counsels  of  panic  and  despair,  aware  that 
the  children  of  today  must  not  be  deprived  of  their  birthright 
of  education,  if  the  state  of  tomorrow  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  well-trained,  intelligent  citizens  capable  of  carrying  the 
burdens  made  heavier  by  the  mistakes  of  a  previous  generation 
—  errors  for  which  the  children  were  in  no  way  to  blame. 

There  have  been  other  days  in  the  history  of  our  nation 
when  the  clouds  of  want  and  distress  have  hid  the  clear  sky 
of  prosperity.  When  Boston  was  the  center  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty;  while  she  was  straitened  on  every  side,  her  trade 
ruined,  her  population  cut  in  half;  while  her  streets  resounded 
to  the  tramp  of  a  hostile  soldiery  —  she  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  the  needs  of  a  better  time  to  come,  and  her  people  held 
open,  at  what  cost  we  can  scarcely  imagine,  the  door  of  the 
schoolhouse  through  the  years  of  the  war  and  the  darker  years 
that  followed. 

So,  through  every  crisis  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
nation  the  city  has  remained  true  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth:  "Democracy  can 
survive  only  through  a  citizenry  trained  to  share  effectively  in 
a  democratic  society."  The  defeatists  of  today  may  claim 
that  democracy  is  a  failure,  but  Boston  is  sure  that  democracy 
is  only  passing  through  the  fires  of  adversity  which  will  burn 
away  the  dross  and  leave  a  sounder  structure  for  the  builders 
that  are  to  come. 

A  merely  cursory  study  of  the  pages  of  history  discloses 
clearly  that  democracy,  in  fact  any  form  of  government, 
succeeds  only  in  proportion  as  it  follows  capable  leadership. 
The  Nile  flows,  unheeding,  through  the  sands  of  Egypt  that 
for  nearly  forty  centuries  have  covered  the  fame  and  the 
glory  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  are 
a  ghostly  memorial  of  the  world  empire  of  Assyria.  Babylon 
and  Susa  speak  but  faintly  of  the  glories  of  Cyrus.  Of  the 
beauties  of  Greece  naught  remains  but  the  ruins  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  fragment  of  a  statue  in  the  museum.  Rome,  for  ten 
centuries  the  mistress  of  the  world,  an  unhappy  shade,  from 
her  seven  hills  looks  down  upon  the  broken  columns  of  the 
Forum.  All  these  in  the  days  of  their  might  and  pride  ruled 
the  world,  each  in  its  turn  secure  in  the  belief  that  its  civiliza- 
tion, its  glory,  never  could  end.    They  crashed  in  ruins  largely 
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because  they  failed  to  produce  men  and  women  who  could 
solve  the  complicated  problems  which  their  growing  civilization 
had  developed. 

The  lesson  of  the  hour,  therefore,  is  not  less  but  more  education 
if  our  democracy  and  the  civilization  of  the  modern  world  is  to 
escape  the  fate  of  its  predecessors. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUDGET 
In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in 
order  to  effect  a  reduction  of  appropriations,  and  thus  keep 
down  the  tax  rate  for  the  year,  the  School  Committee  planned 
to  appropriate  one  million  dollars  less  than  had  been  expended 
for  general  school  purposes  and  for  special  items  during  the 
preceding  year,  although  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  the  pre- 
vious budget  the  Committee  had  left  unappropriated  the  sum 
of  $454,333.82,  which  was  returned  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
Committee  sought  to  make  reductions  without  cramping  the 
classroom  activities.  Appropriations  for  heat  and  light  were 
cut  to  the  limit  of  safety.  Sums  allotted  for  supplies  and 
incidentals  in  the  per  capita  allowance  of  the  schools  and 
districts  were  cut  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Physical  education 
suffered  a  decrease  in  its  appropriation  amounting  to  $18,960.97, 
while  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings 
reduced  its  appropriation  from  $89,380.26  to  $66,461.91. 

The  School  Committee  believed  that  the  salary  schedule 
should  be  maintained  and  the  employees  loyally  cooperated 
with  the  Committee  to  attain  this  end,  as  will  be  shown  in 
detail  in  later  pages  of  this  report.  It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  to  resort  to  one  step,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  looked  towards  a  salary  decrease.  In  keeping 
with  the  action  taken  in  the  other  city  departments,  the 
annual  increments  which,  under  the  procedure  of  the  depart- 
ment, were  expected  September  1  by  those  of  the  teaching 
force  who  had  not  reached  their  maximum  were  for  this  year 
withheld,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  approximately  $80,000  for 
the  financial  year,  or  $240,000  for  the  school  year. 

The  Committee  has,  under  the  law,  the  power  to  appro- 
priate for  Alterations  and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings  91  cents 
on  each  $1,000  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  For  the 
year  1931  there  had  been  appropriated  81  cents,  producing  a 
total  of  $1,598,203.82  for  this  purpose.  The  Committee  in  the 
budget  for  1932  reduced  this  amount  to  61  cents  per  $1,000  of 
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assessed  valuation,  producing  a  total  of  $1,200,000,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  in  this  account  of  nearly  $400,000. 

Despite  its  most  earnest  efforts,  supported  by  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  all  its  subordinates,  the  Committee  was  not 
able  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  budget  as  compared  with  the 
appropriations  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  $655,000. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  sum  was  by  no  means  the 
only  saving  effected.  An  examination  of  the  report  of 
the  Business  Manager  for  the  financial  year  1931  shows  that 
for  that  year  there  was  raised  by  taxation  for  new  construc- 
tion the  sum  of  $3,048,701.97;  whereas,  for  the  year  1932 
the  Committee  appropriated  and  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
same  account  only  $506,368.29,  a  difference  to  the  taxpayers 
amounting  to  $2,542,333.63,  or  approximately  $1.33  on  the 
annual  tax  rate. 

The  fact  that,  despite  its  best  endeavors,  the  Committee 
could  reduce  the  budget  for  maintenance  by  no  more  than 
$655,000  should  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee,  and 
to  the  glory  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  preceded  this 
Committee  in  office.  If  the  Committee  could  have  easily  cut 
our  annual  expenditures  by  a  million  dollars  without  crippling 
the  activities  of  the  schools,  it  would  have  been  clear  that 
appropriations  in  the  past  had  been  made  carelessly. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Committee  has 
jealously  safeguarded  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  while  pro- 
viding for  the  children  adequate  educational  opportunities. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAMS 
The  making  of  the  land  and  building  program  for  con- 
sideration by  the  School  Committee  is  an  annual  and  important 
function  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment.  Each  year  every 
school  district  is  thoroughly  studied  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional school  accommodations.  In  this  study  the  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  district  and  of  his  recommendations  reported  in  writing 
to  the  Budgetary  Committee. 

In  1931  in  addition  to  this  thorough  canvass  of  school  needs 
in  every  school  district,  the  Board  of  Apportionment  took 
into  account  more  in  detail  all  other  possible  factors.  The 
Board  studied  independently  by  school  districts  the  significance 
of  such  factors  as  birth  rate,  building  permits  for  the  last  three 
years,  existence  of  vacant  building  sites,  changes  in  adult 
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population,  changes  in  school  population  from  the  center  of 
the  cit3T  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  ratio  of  adult  population 
to  school  population  and  private  and  parochial  school  programs 
and  enrollment.  In  connection  with  each  item  of  the  program 
there  was  a  complete  statement  of  the  situation  based  on  the 
facts  and  figures  assembled  by  the  Board  as  a  result  of  its 
investigation. 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chairman;  the  six  Assistant  Superintendents; 
and  the  Business  Manager.  An  appreciation  of  the  increased 
demands  upon  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  preparation 
of  this  extraordinary  building  program  led  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  assign  to  this  Board  the  Educational  Statistician 
and  the  Commercial  Coordinator.  The  Superintendent  like- 
wise made  available  to  the  Board  the  services  of  his  engineer 
and  inspector.  All  these  people  are  highly  trained  in  their 
respective  fields. 

These  arrangements  resulted  in  the  most  comprehensive 
and  defensible  program  ever  undertaken  in  the  annals  of  the 
Boston  schools.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment 
for  1931  was  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  presented  to  the 
School  Committee.  It  made  provision  for  additional  high 
schools  where  necessary,  envisaged  the  completion  of  the 
intermediate  or  junior  high  school  program  and  took  care  of  the 
elementary  school  building  program. 

The  1931  report  contemplated  practically  the  elimination 
of  portables,  reducing  the  number  to  a  minimum  scattered 
around  the  city,  not  in  colonies  as  heretofore,  but  in  single 
units.  These  single  portables  would  be  found  under  the  1931 
program  only  where  the  completion  of  new  construction  was 
awaited,  or  where  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  inadequate  school 
facilities  in  cases  where  conditions  do  not  warrant  immediate 
new  construction.  It  also  made  provision  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  old  wooden  and  brick  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  Boston  is 
decreasing  at  present.  However,  shifts  of  population  from  the 
center  of  the  city  to  the  outlying  areas  carry  imperative  demands 
for  new  schoolhouse  construction  in  those  areas  and  leave 
vacant  seats  and  empty  rooms  in  the  city  proper.  Mani- 
festly vacant  seats  or  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  city  do  not 
obviate  the  need  for  construction  in  the  suburban  areas. 
As  a  result  of  these  shifts  in  school  population  new  schoolhouse 
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construction  is  necessary,  even  though  the  elementary  school 
population  may  show  a  decrease  in  number,  and  even  though 
there  are  many  available  seats  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
city. 

When  this  report  had  been  studied  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  revised  in  accordance  with  its  views,  a  bill  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  which  called  for  an  appropriation 
for  Land  and  Buildings  during  1932  of  a  total  of  $3,386,950 
of  which  $328,600  was  for  elementary  school  buildings,  and 
$2,903,350  was  for  intermediate  school  buildings.  There  was 
also  included  in  this  total  an  item  of  $115,000  for  Adminis- 
tration Expense  and  $40,000  for  Rent  of  Hired  Accommoda- 
tions. The  School  Committee  believed  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  raise  these  funds  in  1932  by  bond  issue  and  not  by  tax 
levy.  This  would  spread  the  load  over  ten  or  twenty  years 
and  thus  lighten  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  of  the  present  year. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  the  authority  to  issue  bonds  outside  the  debt  limit  of  the 
city  to  the  amount  of  $3,100,000.  The  School  Committee, 
with  the  Superintendent  and  the  Business  Manager,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Finance  and  presented  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  petition. 
Although  the  petition  had  the  full  support  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  and  of  the  Finance  Commission,  together  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  somewhat 
qualified  approval  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the  Committee 
of  the  Legislature  reported  adversely  on  the  petition  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  Legislature  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance  and  referred  the  petition 
offered  by  the  School  Committee  to  the  next  General  Court. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  1916  almost  all  the  cost  of 
construction  of  new  buildings  had  been  met  by  current  taxa- 
tion, the  School  Committee  believed  it  would  be  wise  and  sound 
financing  to  lift  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  new  con- 
struction in  this  time  of  financial  distress  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  taxpayers  of  today  and  to  pass  on  a  goodly  share  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  next  twenty  years,  who  will  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  additional  accommodations  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  the  citizens  of  the  present  year. 

Denied  this  privilege  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  School 
Committee  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  its  right  under 
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the  law  to  appropriate  annually  for  new  construction  68  cents 
on  each  SI, 000  of  assessed  property  valuation.  In  view  of 
the  unusual  strain  upon  the  city  treasury,  the  Committee 
limited  its  appropriation  under  this  item  to  25|  cents  to  cover 
those  projects  alone  without  which  the  schools  could  not 
function  in  the  following  school  year. 

The  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  it  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  erection  of  necessary  school  buildings  in  order  that 
the  needs  of  the  present  may  be  provided  for  and  in  order 
that  future  Committees  may  not  be  forced  to  unusually  large 
expenditures  for  new  construction  caused  by  the  suspension 
of  necessary  building  at  this  time.  (As  was  the  case  after 
the  World  War.) 

REORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  Land  and  Build- 
ing Report  for  the  School  Committee,  the  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment, through  its  Budgetary  Committee,  studied  the  possi- 
bilities of  combining  districts  which  had  so  decreased  in  popu- 
lation as  no  longer  to  warrant  the  expense  necessary  to  main- 
tain independent  organizations.  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
the  Board  of  Apportionment  recommended  to  the  School 
Committee  that  the  three  elementary  districts  in  Charlestown 
be  merged  into  two  elementary  districts  when  the  Clarence  R. 
Edwards  Intermediate  School  should  be  organized.  The  old 
Prescott  District  was  merged  with  the  Harvard-Frothingham 
District,  the  whole  designated  as  the  Harvard  District.  The 
Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
Warren  District.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  increased 
overhead  caused  by  the  organization  of  the  new  intermediate 
district  in  Charlestown  was  absorbed.  The  master  of  the  old 
Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  was  appointed  master  of  the  new 
Clarence  R.  Edwards  Intermediate  School;  the  master  of  the 
Prescott  District  was  transferred  to  the  new  Warren  District; 
while  the  master  of  the  Harvard-Frothingham  District  became 
master  of  the  new  Harvard  District. 

In  South  Boston  the  old  Lawrence  District  was  divided 
between  the  Bigelow  District  and  the  Norcross  District.  The 
Lawrence  Building,  an  all-boys  school,  was  attached  to  the 
Bigelow  District  and  the  master  of  the  Lawrence  District  was 
appointed  master  of  the  combined  schools,  to  be  known  as  the 
Bigelow  District,  in  place  of  the  former  master,  who  had 
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become  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  Drake 
Building  was  joined  to  the  neighboring  Norcross  District. 

In  Jamaica  Plain,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  master  of  the 
Bowditch  School,  the  district  was  merged  with  the  Agassiz 
District.  Since  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  these  two  schools  were  transferred  to  the  Mary  E.  Curley 
Intermediate  School,  a  newly  organized  intermediate  school 
covering  that  territory,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain 
these  two  schools  as  a  one-sex  organization.  In  the  reorgani- 
zation, therefore,  boys  were  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the 
Bowditch  School,  which  had  formerly  been  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  girls,  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  the 
Agassiz  School,  which  had  previously  cared  for  the  boys  of  the 
district. 

In  Dorchester  the  master  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District 
was  appointed  to  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson  Intermediate 
School  and  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  merged  with  the 
Emily  A.  Fifield  Elementary  District,  will  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Elementary  District,  over  which  pre- 
sides the  master  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Emily  A.  Fifield 
District.  Thus  through  this  reorganization  four  masterships 
have  been  eliminated  and  the  Committee  has  been  able  to 
open  three  new  intermediate  schools  without  increasing  the 
total  number  of  masters  in  the  city,  a  not  inconsiderable  saving 
in  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 

The  investigations  of  the  Budgetary  Committee  disclosed 
also  that  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District  in  West  Roxbury 
covers  so  large  an  area,  and  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  population, 
that  one  master  can  no  longer  give  to  the  district  the  necessary 
supervision.  The  Board  of  Apportionment,  has,  therefore, 
recommended  that  this  district  be  divided  into  two  separate 
elementary  districts  as  soon  as  practicable. 

HOME  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
On  December  22,  1930,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  author- 
ized, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  368,  Acts  of  1930, 
to  employ  temporary  teachers  for  the  teaching  of  crippled 
children  in  their  homes.' ' 
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"  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  of  temporary  teachers 
assigned  to  teach  crippled  children  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  368,  Acts  of  1930,  is  hereby  established  at  the 
rate  of  three  dollars  ($3)  per  session  of  two  hours,  not 
more  than  two  sessions  per  day." 
The  Superintendent  assigned  five  teachers  to  begin  service 
on  January  5,  1931. 

On  February  16,  1931,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment  that  home 
instruction  be  offered  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for  crippled 
children  to  such  other  children  as  are  educable  and  are  con- 
fined to  their  homes.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Legislature  of  1932  amended  the  original  act 
authorizing  home  instruction  for  crippled  children  so  that  it 
now  includes  home  instruction  for  all  children  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

In  the  period  between  January  5,  1931,  and  June  30,  1931, 
there  were  forty-six  children  receiving  home  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  seven  temporary  teachers.  For  the  school 
year  September,  1931,  to  June,  1932,  there  were  120  children 
receiving  instruction  under  fourteen  temporary  teachers.  The 
appropriation  for  the  calendar  year  1931  was  $7,500  and  for 
the  calendar  year  1932,  $20,376. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 
At  the  first  meeting  with  the  principals  and  directors  in 
October,  1931,  the  Superintendent  set  up  as  a  special  object 
of  our  endeavors  an  ever-increasing  effort  to  improve  the 
educational  output  of  our  schools,  a  constant  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  scholarship  throughout  the  system.  The 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Investigation  and 
Measurement  had  brought  to  light  the  disturbing  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  pupils  in  all  grades  up  to  the  eighth  had  never 
learned  to  read  with  intelligence.  Since  progress  in  learning 
depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  power  to  read  with 
intelligence,  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C.  Mellyn  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  organizing  measures  to  remove  this 
serious  barrier  to  progress  and  improvement.  To  this  end 
there  was  established  at  The  Teachers  College  a  reading  clinic. 
A  description  of  this  activity  will  be  found  in  Miss  Mellyn's 
report  appended  to  this  document. 
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In  the  same  connection  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L. 
Gould  presents  an  outstanding  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  to  bring  to  light  the  success  and  the  failure  of  the 
pupils  to  advance  normally  from  grade  to  grade  in  accordance 
with  their  chronological  development.  This  study,  which 
is  given  in  detail  later,  will  be  the  basis  of  remedial  measures 
to  be  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  the  high  schools  the  year  has  seen  a  steadily  increasing 
effort  to  improve  our  scholastic  output  through  the  develop- 
ment of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  head  masters  and  the 
heads  of  departments.  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  has  carried  out  a  comprehensive  program  on 
supervision  covering  the  entire  year,  an  account  of  which  is 
appended  later  in  this  report. 

This  year  has  also  brought  to  fruition  the  labors  of  a 
committee  of  teachers  which  has  been  constantly  engaged  for 
more  than  a  year  upon  the  reorganization  of  instruction  in 
commercial  branches  throughout  the  city. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Boston  to  enlist  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  teachers  in  every  movement  looking  to  the 
development  of  courses  of  study  and  the  improvement  of 
technique.  No  committee  of  recent  years  has  deserved  higher 
praise  than  this  body  of  commercial  teachers  for  the  successful 
outcome  of  its  labors.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  detailed 
report  from  this  Committee  appended  to  this  document. 

In  general,  in  order  to  secure  a  basis  for  determining  the 
success  of  our  schools,  some  sort  of  standard  must  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  hoped,  therefore,  to  broaden  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Investigation  and  Measurement  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  confidence  that  the  work 
of  our  schools  is  good  and  to  be  able  to  present  concrete  evidence 
in  proof  of  our  assertion. 

Fortunately,  there  is  already  at  hand  a  common  measur- 
ing rod  for  part  of  the  work  of  our  schools;  the  examination 
for  admission  to  The  Teachers  College  and  the  examinations 
set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  study  of 
the  grades  earned  by  the  candidates  for  admission  to  The 
Teachers  College  in  June,  1930,  made  available  for  each  head 
master  a  detailed  record  of  success  and  failure  in  each  subject. 
The  head  masters  have  used  these  studies,  each  in  his  own 
school,  to  such  good  effect  that  although  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  The  Teachers  College  have  been  constantly 
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increasing  in  difficulty,  the  pupils  have  met  the  challenge  with 
greater  and  greater  success.  It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to 
all  friends  of  the  schools  to  know  that  in  the  examinations  of 
June,  1932,  for  admission  to  The  Teachers  College,  of  all  the 
answer  books  presented  by  candidates  who  had  received  a 
mark  of  A  or  B  in  the  home  school  83  per  cent  were  found 
passable. 

The  grades  secured  by  the  candidates  of  each  of  the  high 
schools  at  the  annual  test  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  June  have  been  compiled,  so  that  each  head 
master  may  see  at  a  glance  not  only  how  his  whole  school 
has  fared  as  compared  with  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  but 
how  each  department  within  his  own  school  has  succeeded  or 
fallen  short  of  a  satisfactory  record.  The  effects  of  these 
studies  have  been  most  wholesome  and  are  reflected  in  the 
increasing  success  of  our  candidates,  not  only  at  the  admission 
examinations,  but  also  in  the  work  undertaken  in  the  colleges 
and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  achievements  of  each 
individual  school,  it  would  be  perhaps  unwise  to  single  out  for 
publication  the  record  of  one  or  two  institutions.  It  ought 
not  to  go  unrecorded,  however,  that  boys  and  girls  prepared 
in  the  schools  of  Boston  hold  an  enviable  place  in  the  standing 
of  candidates  admitted  to  our  colleges,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
public  statements  of  these  institutions.  For  this  success  we 
must  give  credit  not  only  to  the  school  and  to  the  teachers 
who  sent  these  pupils  directly  to  the  colleges,  but  also  to  every 
teacher  who  had  these  boys  and  girls  under  instruction,  from 
the  kindergarten  through  Grade  XII.  Without  the  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  work  of  all  the  teachers,  these  results  could  not 
have  been  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  T.  Campbell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT   OF   BOSTON   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
WELFARE  WORK 
[September  1,  1931,  to  August  31,  1932] 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"  seems  to  have 
been  the  unwritten  motto  of  the  teachers  of  Boston  for  many- 
years.  "For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you."  The  teachers 
have  given  to  the  needy  with  no  thought  of  recompense  or 
recognition.  They  have  been  unselfishly  generous  in  their 
interest  in  and  response  to  the  needs  of  the  children  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Their  sympathy  for,  and  understanding  of, 
individual  cases  has  made  happiness,  progress  and  oft-times 
self-respect  possible  for  innumerable  pupils.  To  ascertain  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  entire  amount  expended  by  teachers  for 
aid  for  worthy  pupils  would  be  an  impossibility  for,  as  a 
group,  teachers  are  loathe  to  divulge  the  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity  which  they  carry  on  as  part  of  their  service  to  the 
community.  In  these  years,  when  all  are  feeling  desperately 
the  effects  of  adverse  economic  conditions,  their  generosity  has 
doubled  and  trebled.  Unostentatiously,  with  no  desire  for 
praise  or  publicity,  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  our  loyal  school 
teachers  do  their  utmost  to  see  that  every  child  within  their 
care  suffers  no  loss  of  school  time  on  account  of  lack  of  food  or 
adequate  clothing. 

In  order  to  make  this  report,  all  masters  and  club  presidents 
were  asked  to  record  the  welfare  activities  within  their  respec- 
tive organizations.  Their  responses  were  given  reluctantly,  in 
many  cases,  for  modesty  and  humility  in  doing  for  others  is 
their  attitude. 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  by  those  not  members  of  the 
profession,  that  it  is  incomprehensible  that  teachers  can  know 
which  of  their  pupils  are  in  a  state  of  downright  destitution. 
To  one  who  spends  his  or  her  years  in  a  school  room,  it  is  not 
difficult.  Who  could  live  in  a  room  with  a  group  of  children, 
day  after  day,  and  not  realize  that  one  lad  wears  no  rubbers  in 
a  blinding  storm,  that  another  comes  without  an  overcoat  on 
the  coldest  days,  that  a  third  is  wearing  a  threadbare  suit,  that 
a  fourth  is  puny  and  underweight,  that  a  fifth  is  fretful  and 
worried  about  something  at  home?    Many  more  similar  con- 
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ditions,  some  less  obvious,  may  be  enumerated,  but  these  few 
will  suffice  to  show  that  a  humane  and  alert  teacher  sees  the 
needs  of  his  or  her  class. 

Certainly  one  could  not  enter  a  room  knowing  that  a  child 
was  without  the  necessities  of  life  and  not  want  to  assist  in 
rectifying  the  condition. 

Many  teachers,  without  a  word  to  anyone,  provide  for  these 
poor  children  regularly.  However,  numerous  schools  have 
established  school  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  majority  of  these  funds  are  of  long  standing.  The  records 
of  some  show  expenditures  ranging  from  $25  to  $800  per  year 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more.  It  is  no  depression  measure; 
for  the  teachers,  even  in  days  of  world  prosperity,  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  alleviating  the  distress  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  No  great  ado  has  been  made  over  these 
funds  for  the  School  Department  has  never  sought  recognition 
for  its  acts  of  benevolence. 

In  the  last  two  years  these  funds  have  had  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  districts.  This  has  been  done 
in  many  ways.  During  the  school  year  beginning  September 
1,  1931,  and  terminating  on  August  31,  1932,  eleven  districts 
had  funds  consisting  solely  of  contributions  from  teachers  and 
masters.  Until  November,  1931,  teachers  in  four  of  these 
districts  were  contributing  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries  monthly. 
Seventeen  other  districts  added  to  these  contributions  the 
proceeds  of  plays,  concerts  and  entertainments  produced  by 
pupils  and  teachers.  When  a  bill  for  milk,  crackers,  pictures 
or  seeds  was  paid  in  cash  within  a  designated  period,  a  discount 
was  received  which  was  also  added  to  the  school  fund.  In 
intermediate  and  high  schools  the  athletic  associations  were 
often  very  generous  in  contributing  to  the  fund.  Others  have 
had  food  sales,  picture  shows  and  a  few  added  unclaimed  money 
that  had  been  found  on  the  premises.  In  some  districts  there 
were  good  friends  who  made  donations  or  who  were  influential 
in  having  philanthropic  societies  contribute.  If  the  fund  were 
a  large  and  established  one,  there  was  interest  available. 

Many  sections  have  the  valuable  assistance  of  home  and 
school  associations.  There  are  sixty  such  associations  in  the 
city,  about  forty  of  which  contribute  most  generously  to  their 
districts,  sums  ranging,  from  $10  per  month  to  $500  per  year. 
Two  associations  also  provide  scholarships,  $150  and  $500,  for 
worthy  pupils. 
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A  few  schools  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  interested  alumni 
associations  that  have  established  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  master. 

The  Playground  Teachers  Welfare  Association  was  estab- 
lished during  the  World  War  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  making  of  kits  for  the  soldiers.  Since  that  time  the 
organization  has  been  continued  for  welfare  work  in  the  com- 
munity. Committees  of  playground  teachers  are  formed  in 
each  section  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of 
the  needs.  During  the  Christmas  season,  especially,  they  have 
provided  many  baskets  of  food  and  distributed  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  for  children.  The  members  still  maintain  an 
active  interest  in  follow-up  work  for  the  veterans.  Through 
entertainments  given  by  the  children,  and  social  affairs  given 
by  the  teachers,  $2,000  was  raised  for  the  work  in  the  year  1931 
and  1932.  Committees  were  also  formed  to  work  with  the 
United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Campaign. 

All  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  receive  money  from 
the  nurses'  fund. 

There  are  a  few  sections  of  the  city  where  there  is  little  out- 
standing evidence  of  privation.  In  those  districts  a  fund  is 
not  necessary  for  the  needs  are  taken  care  of  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  nurses'  fund. 

Each  year  the  nurses  hold  a  bridge  party  for  which  they  sell 
tickets  to  teachers  and  friends.  The  large  sum  which  they 
realize  is  evidence  of  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  the  teachers, 
for  each  district  receives  from  the  net  profit  a  sum  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  contributed  for  tickets. 

How  is  all  this  money  used?  It  is  truly  astonishing  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  that  is  done  with  it.  The  masters 
of  all  districts  were  asked  to  give  accounts  of  expenditures 
from  their  funds;  and  an  amazing  variety  of  calls  were  re- 
counted. To  record  all  of  them  would  be  impossible;  but 
it  is  only  right  that  a  few  of  them  should  be  enumerated  here : 
Milk  at  recess;  luncheons  (nutrition  classes);  eyeglasses; 
repair  of  eyeglasses;  shoes;  rubbers;  all  kinds  of  clothing; 
medical  and  dental  attention,  including  tonsil  and  adenoid 
operations;  carfares;  drill  uniforms;  graduation  outfits;  hair 
cuts;  derbac  combs;  coal;  wood;  furniture;  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners;  rents  paid;  gas  and  electric  light 
bills  paid;  loans  to  families;  weekly  allowance  to  boy  or  girl 
so  he  or  she  would  not  have  to  leave  school;  sewing,  dress- 
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making  and  millinery  supplies  provided  in  cases  where  pupils 
would  otherwise  have  to  drop  the  course;  violin  lessons  for 
talented  children;  musical  instruments  purchased;  contri- 
butions to  welfare  organizations;  typewriters  hired  so  pupils 
might  work  at  home;  Christmas  gifts  to  hospitals  and  contri- 
butions to  mothers  unable  to  work. 

To  the  kindty,  earnest  and  faithful  nurses  and  efficient 
attendance  officers  we  are  indebted  for  the  careful  distribution 
of  this  aid.  Day  after  day  in  their  contacts  with  the  homes, 
as  well  as  with  the  children,  they  learn  under  what  conditions 
the  pupils  live.  With  this  knowledge  they  guide  the  master 
and  teachers  so  there  will  be  proper  and  not  promiscuous  dis- 
bursement of  the  money.  Many  masters  have  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  nurses  within  their  respective 
districts.  It  should  be  known  that  we  have  a  group  of  diligent 
nurses  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud. 

The  attendance  officers  did  splendid  work,  cooperating  with 
charitable  organizations  and  welfare  societies.  They,  too, 
contributed  financially  to  needy  families.  There  is  no  better 
evidence  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  of  Boston  than 
the  testimony  of  the  attendance  department  when  it  says, 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  regardless  of  the  present  industrial  depres- 
sion, there  were  no  children  absent  from  school  in  our  city 
because  of  lack  of  food  or  clothing." 

Certain  districts  have  available  a  school  visitor.  In  1907  a 
group  of  people  interested  in  child  welfare  formed  the  Home  and 
School  Visitors  Association  which  provides  visitors  to  study, 
investigate  and  remedy  conditions  that  are  unfavorable  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  child.  There  were  four  full-time 
and  two  part-time  visitors  in  1931  paid  by  the  association 
from  contributions  of  members.  They  cooperate  with  the 
nurses,  attendance  officers  and  masters  in  administering  to 
the  needs  of  the  child.  The  Board  of  Directors  also  solicit 
clothing  for  the  visitors  to  distribute.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the 
district  which  has  the  services  of  this  organization. 

The  aid  given  by  the  schools  extended  further.  It  provided 
clothing  not  only  for  an  individual  child,  but  often  for  every 
member  of  the  family  from  father  and  mother  down  to  the  baby. 

Some  clothing  was  bought  from  fund  money,  but  only  a 
very  small  proportion,  because  vast  quantities  were  solicited 
by  the  teachers.  They  were  constantly  providing  from  their 
own,  their  families'  and  their  friends'  wardrobes,  any  and  all 
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clothing  that  had  served  its  owner  but  which  was  still  good 
enough  to  be  worn.  A  large  amount  of  clothing  was  also 
contributed  by  pupils. 

When  articles  of  clothing  were  brought  into  the  schools  they 
were  given  to  the  nurse.  No  garment  was  ever  given  out 
unless  it  was  clean  and  in  good  repair.  Generally  the  teachers 
saw  that  their  contributions  were  in  good  condition;  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  that  needed  repairing.  Here  entered  a  fine 
piece  of  work  by  many  home  and  school  associations.  Mem- 
bers cleaned,  mended  and  remodeled  garments  so  that  they 
were  suitable  for  wear. 

In  schools  where  there  were  sewing,  dressmaking  or  mil- 
linery classes,  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
carried  on  the  renovating.  Sometimes  these  classes  prepared 
more  clothing  than  was  needed  in  their  own  section;  then  the 
surplus  was  sent  to  schools  where  a  need  existed.  A  splendid 
piece  of  correlation  and  a  fine  lesson  in  social  work. 

All  this  clothing  was  distributed  by  the  nurse  or  attendance 
officer.  Each  child  was  outfitted  with  the  necessary  things  with 
no  one  knowing  what  he  had  received  or  from  whence  it  came. 

Besides  giving  garments  to  the  nurses,  many  teachers,  un- 
known to  anyone,  distributed  clothing  within  their  own  class- 
rooms regularly.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  teacher  of  lower  grades 
to  keep  a  supply  of  handkerchiefs,  ties,  gloves  and  caps  with 
which  to  complete  the  costumes  of  her  charges.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  clothing  thus  contributed  by  the 
individual  teachers. 

Returns  show  by  actual  count  12,000  articles  distributed. 
This  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  for  many 
masters  did  not  count  the  pieces  and  reported  "truckloads," 
"100  two-bushel  bags,"  "bushels,"  "hundreds,"  "large 
amounts,"  "enough  to  fully  clothe  seventy-five  families," 
"seventy-five  bundles,"  "three  car  loads,"  "two  or  three 
boxes,"  "clothed  eight  families,"  "thousands,"  "ten  families 
supplied  three  or  four  times,"  "quantities,"  etc.  A  rough 
estimate  of  the  total  would  be  200,000  pieces. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  many  districts  began  collecting 
from  both  teachers  and  pupils,  groceries  to  be  distributed  to 
unfortunate  families.  Four  districts  thus  supplied  groceries 
to  four  or  five  families  all  winter. 

When  there  was  no  immediate  need  for  food,  the  goods  were 
packed  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners.  Several 
schools  report  that,  at  the  holidays,  the  teachers  contributed 
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so  that  a  chicken  or  turkey  could  be  added  to  each  basket. 
In  other  sections,  home  and  school  associations  added  the 
meat.  This  work,  of  course,  was  generally  exclusive  of  that 
carried  on  by  the  regular  school  fund.  Many  schools  co- 
operated with  local  welfare  organizations  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  dinners.  Other  schools  relied  entirely 
upon  teachers,  nurses  and  attendance  officers. 

Records  show  that  1,200  dinners  were  distributed  on  these 
holidays;  but  this  number  is  not  the  maximum  as  many  schools 
report  that  no  records  were  kept  but  that  they  provided  quan- 
tities of  food. 

Probably  very  few  people  know  of  the  generous  cooperation 
of  a  group  of  commercial  teachers  in  this  unemployment 
crisis.  From  January  28  to  May  6,  a  period  of  twelve  school 
weeks,  forty-eight  high  school  teachers  gave  their  services  one 
afternoon  a  week  from  three  until  five  o'clock  to  conduct 
classes  for  unemployed  stenographers  so  that  the  latter  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  their  speed  and  skill  in  dicta- 
tion, transcription  and  typing.  Each  teacher  gave  one  after- 
noon's instruction.  Letters  of  gratitude  to  the  teachers  show 
the  deep  appreciation  of  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  courses. 
Classes  at 

Girls'  High :  One  class  in  two  parts  \       ance<^  i  Thursdays. 
&  (Beginners)  J 

High  School  of  Commerce,  two  classes  <  ^^anced  I  Fridays. 
fe  '  (Beginners)  J 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls: 

( 1.    Dictation  ^ 

One  class  in  three  groups  <  2.    Transcription  >  Thursdays. 

(3.    Typing  ) 

Every  department  within  the  system  has  done  its  share  in 
trying  to  meet  these  devastating  conditions.  The  calls  for 
part-time  workers  in  the  stores  which  come  to  the  Salesman- 
ship Department  are  allotted  as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  way 
as  to  supplement  the  lack  of  employment  which  exists  in  the 
homes  of  the  pupils. 

Students  as  well  as  teachers  carry  on  welfare  work.  Several 
high  schools  have  active  and  well-organized  student  aid  soci- 
eties for  which  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
work  diligently.  Last  year  one  fund  benefited  as  many  as 
200  students.  The  aid  given  is  similar  to  that  extended  through 
school  funds. 
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Even  students  in  training  for  the  profession  engage  in  wel- 
fare work.  They  establish  a  welfare  club  which  is  made  up 
of  the  entire  student-body  and  the  faculty.  The  money 
received  from  dues  and  other  special  contributions  was  used 
for  the  relief  of  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  club 
through  the  teachers  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  the  Junior  Red  Cross  $2;951.32  was  contributed  by  the 
school  children.  This  amount  is  to  be  expended  nationally, 
but  in  case  of  emergencies  it  immediately  reverts  to  the  public 
school  children. 

Not  only  do  the  teachers  give  their  attention  to  the  pitiful 
cases  in  their  classrooms,  but  they  also,  through  their  clubs, 
donate  to  outside  charities  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
in  their  own  profession  who  are  in  need  or  who  retired  in  the 
days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  salaries  and  pensions  were  inade- 
quate for  living  in  comfort. 

The  special  class  teachers  gave  a  goodly  sum  to  needy  teachers 
and  the  Boston  elementary  teachers  raised  its  relief  fund  as 
it  has  for  many  years.  The  Boston  Teachers'  Club  for  the 
twenty-second  consecutive  year  gave  joy  and  comfort  to  those 
teachers  whose  pensions  were  insufficient  for  their  maintenance. 
These  funds  were  raised  purely  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  teachers. 

Members  of  all  clubs  in  the  School  Department  contributed 
generously  when  the  need  arose  within  their  schools. 

Constant  demands  both  at  school  and  at  home  (who  among 
us  has  not  been  faced  with  severe  financial  reverses  due  to  bank 
failures,  lowered  investments,  unemployment  in  our  own 
families,  illness,  depreciated  real  estate  and  the  like?)  did  not 
deter  the  teachers  from  agreeing  to  contribute  to  the  City  of 
Boston  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

On  November  2,  1931,  all  permanent  employees  of  the 
School  Department,  including  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
directors,  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  masters,  teachers, 
secretaries,  doctors,  nurses,  attendance  officers,  custodians 
and  clerks,  voted  that:  "All  permanent  employees  of  the 
School  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  should  voluntarily 
assess  themselves  2  per  cent  of  the  net  amount  received  from 
the  city  each  month  for  a  period  of  six  months  beginning  with 
the  month  of  November." 
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This  fund  was  known  as  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Unemployed.  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  a  special  fund.  From 
it,  aid  not  possible  through  regular  welfare  funds  was  given. 
Masters  referred  worthy  cases  to  the  nurses  who,  in  turn, 
investigated  them  thoroughly  and  then  reported  to  the  Welfare 
Department,  thus  assisting  the  already  overburdened  depart- 
ment in  the  research  work.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-six 
families  were  aided  through  this  fund. 

In  January  the  United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Cam- 
paign opened  in  Boston.  All  permanent  employees  of  the 
School  Department  rescinded  the  action  of  November  2,  1931, 
and  adopted  the  following  plan: 

"That  all  permanent  employees  of  the  School  Department 
of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  the  needy  of  this 
city,  shall  voluntarily  assess  themselves  one-thirtieth  of  the 
regular  monthly  salary  for  each  month  (employees  paid  on  a 
weekly  basis  shall  assess  themselves  one-sixth  of  the  weekly 
salary)  for  a  period  of  five  months  beginning  in  the  month  of 
February,  1932  .  .  .  and  in  the  collection  of  this  contri- 
bution all  permanent  employees  of  the  School  Department 
shall  authorize  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee 
to  deduct  one-thirtieth  of  the  regular  monthly  salary  (or  for 
employees  paid  on  a  weekly  basis,  one- sixth  of  the  weekly 
salary)  in  each  of  the  five  months  beginning  in  February,  1932, 
and  ending  in  June,  1932." 

It  was  understood  that  the  procedure  referred  to  above, 
authorizing  the  Business  Manager  to  deduct  the  voluntary 
contributions  for  this  fund,  was,  in  no  way,  to  be  construed  as 
establishing  a  precedent.  This  method  was  continued  for 
five  months. 

In  June  the  permanent  employees  were  asked  to  continue 
their  contributions  to  the  department  on  a  different  basis. 
All  employees  in  the  city,  including  the  School  Department, 
were  asked  to  give  according  to  the  Mayor's  plan.  All  em- 
ployees receiving  up  to  $1,600  to  contribute  one  day's  pay  a 
month,  those  receiving  from  $1,600  to  $3,000,  two  days'  pay 
per  month,  and  those  receiving  more  than  $3,000  three  days' 
pay  per  month.  This  procedure  began  July  1  and  is  to  con- 
tinue through  December.    It  is  recorded  here  because  the 
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agreement  was  made  before  the  close  of  school  and  the  con- 
tributions for  July  and  August  belong  in  the  school  year 
1931-32. 

Total  Amounts  Expended  from  Recorded  Funds  in  Welfare  Work 
Within  the  Boston  Public  School  System 


Nurses'  fund   $2,612  08 

Playground  Teachers  Welfare  Association    ....  2,000  00 

Balance  of  Teachers  Good  Will  Fund   106  20 

School  Funds   15,914  26 

Junior  Red  Cross   2,951  32 

Boston   Elementary   Teachers   Club    (Needy  Teachers 

Relief)    865  00 

Special  class  teachers   650  00 

Boston  Clerical  Assistants  Association   40  00 

High  School  Secretaries'  Association   15  00 

Boston  Intermediate  Teachers  Club   300  00 

To  United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Campaign 

Boston  Cooking  teachers   12  00 

Boston  Teachers  Club  (amount  ordinarily  spent  for  club 

Christmas  party)   300  00 

Boston  Teachers  Club  (relief  fund  for  needy  teachers)      .  2,004  00 

Custodians'  Association   300  00 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  Memorial  Fund,  2  per  cent  for  three 

months    56,098  30 

United  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Campaign: 

Five  months  contribution  of  one-thirtieth  of  monthly 

salary  or  one-sixth  of  weekly  salary      .      .      .      .  180,921  58 

Contributions  of  1-2-3  days'  pay  for  July  and  August  159,369  90 


$424,459  64 

These  figures  indicate  in  no  way  the  work  done  by  individual 
teachers  nor  do  they  show  the  amounts  that  have  been  given 
to  charity  outside  of  school  or  assistance  extended  to  his  or 
her  own  family.  Many  teachers  have  relatives  who  have 
been  affected  by  conditions  due  to  the  depression  and  these 
teachers  have  been  sharing  with  them  in  a  large  degree. 

Acquaintance  with  the  charitable  work  in  our  schools 
indicates  that  there  are  no  more  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
people  in  the  city  than  the  members  of  the  School  Department. 
Surely  of  them  it  may  be  said: 

"I  was  ahungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : 

Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me." 

A.  ISABELLE  TlMMINS, 

President,  Boston  Teachers  Club. 


AGE-PROGRESS  STUDY  —  ELEMENTARY 
DISTRICTS 

In  March,  1924,  the  Department  of  Educational  Invest- 
igation and  Measurement  undertook  a  study  of  the  age  and 
progress  of  all  children  in  the  Boston  School  System.  This 
study  brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts,  such  as  the 
percentages  of  overage  and  of  underage  children  in  each 
grade,  the  percentages  of  overage  and  of  underage  children 
in  one  grade  as  compared  with  the  percentages  in  another, 
the  percentages  of  overage  and  of  underage  girls  as  compared 
with  the  percentages  of  boys.  Such  data  were  in  turn  used 
as  bases  for  further  investigations. 

Realizing  that  this  type  of  study  was  one  means  of  measuring 
activity  and  progress  in  the  school  system,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  in  1931  authorized  another  similar  study 
for  the  elementary  districts  throughout  the  system. 

At  this  time  current  data  were  assembled  and  the  findings 
were  compared  with  those  of  1924.  The  results  indicated 
a  more  normal  age-grade  status,  over  this  period.  Attention, 
however,  is  directed  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study, 
and  particularly  to  the  suggestions.  If  these  are  competently 
carried  out,  a  great  improvement  in  the  age-grade  status  of 
our  schools  will  undoubtedly  be  effected. 

The  results  of  the  1931  age-grade  study  in  the  elementary 
districts  are  shown  below. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  Grades  I  —  IX 
of  the  elementary  districts  on  October  21,  1931.  The  totals 
enclosed  in  the  heavy  black  rectangle  indicate  the  number 
of  pupils  who  were  of  normal  age  according  to  the  standards 
established  for  filling  out  the  chart.  In  one  space  above 
the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  one 
year  underage;  in  two  spaces  above,  the  number  of  pupils 
two  years  underage,  and  so  on.  In  one  space  below  the 
rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  one  year 
overage;  in  two  spaces  below,  the  number  of  pupils  two  years 
overage,  and  so  on.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chart  is  shown 
the  number  of  underage,  normal  age,  and  overage  pupils 
in  each  grade.  Enrollment  in  these  groups  determine  the 
Age-Grade  Status  of  the  pupils.  The  last  line  gives  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade.  The  numbers  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  chart  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  given 
age  in  all  the  grades. 
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Table  I  is  read  as  follows : 

In  Grade  I  there  were  2,179  boys  and  2,228  girls,  making 
a  total  of  4,407  pupils,  who  on  October  21,  1931,  were  under 
five  years  and  six  months  of  age;  3,215  boys  and  2,837  girls, 
or  a  total  of  6,052  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  between  five 
years  six  months  and  six  years  five  months;  698  boys  and 
462  girls,  a  total  of  1,160  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  between 
six  years  six  months  and  seven  years  five  months;  79  boys 
and  64  girls,  a  total  of  143  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  between 
seven  years  six  months  and  eight  years  five  months,  and  so 
on.  Furthermore,  there  were  in  Grade  I,  2,179  boys,  2,228 
girls,  a  total  of  4,407  pupils,  who  were  underage;  3,215  boys, 
2,837  girls,  a  total  of  6,052  pupils  of  normal  age;  and  792  boys, 
542  girls,  a  total  of  1,334  pupils,  who  were  overage.  There 
was  a  total  of  6,186  boys,  5,607  girls,  a  grand  total  of  11,793 
pupils  in  Grade  I.  The  rest  of  the  table  is  read  in  similar 
manner.  There  is  one  marked  difference  between  this  table 
and  most  tables  of  this  kind.  Generally,  the  rectangle,  in- 
cluding the  standard  age  pupils,  includes  two  full  years,  or 
in  schools  having  semiannual  promotions,  two  half-years. 
Although  various  reasons  are  given  for  this  procedure, 
it  is  questionable  if  it  discloses  the  facts.  When  a  child 
entering  school  at  normal  age  remains  in  a  grade  more  than 
the  allotted  time  for  that  grade,  he  becomes  at  once  an  overage 
pupil  for  that  grade.  If,  however,  the  rectangle  is  made 
to  cover  more  than  the  allotted  time  for  the  grade,  he  is  still 
counted  in  the  normal  age  group.  Such  method  decreases 
the  overage  group  and  thus  gives  a  distorted  view  of  the 
situation.  To  get  at  the  facts,  this  study  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  one  year  to  a  grade,  even  though  the  overage  group 
was  increased  thereby. 

Table  II  presents  the  data  of  Table  I  in  the  form  of  per- 
centages. It  is  now  possible  to  compare  the  percentages  of 
pupils  of  any  given  age  in  a  grade  with  the  percentage  of 
pupils  of  the  same  age  in  different  grades  or  with  other  ages 
in  the  same  grade.  This  table  should  be  read  in  similar  manner 
to  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
Age  Progress 
Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Grades  According  to  Age 


Ages 

Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  IX 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

2,179 
3,215 

698 
79 
8 
4 
1 
2 

2,228 
2,837 

462 
64 
9 
2 
3 
2 

4,407 
6,052 
1,160 
143 
17 
6 
4 
4 

2 

1,581 
2,965 

995 
203 
33 
7 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1,733 
2,838 
766 
128 
15 
7 
5 

4 

3,314 
5,803 
1,761 
331 
48 
14 
7 
1 
1 

2,181 
4,831 
5,014 
4,836 
4,745 
4,893 
4,957 
4,628 
4,486 
3,235 
1,612 
613 
94 
16 
2 

2,230 
4,606 
4,863 
4,800 
4,630 
4,796 
4,829 
4,720 
4,362 
2,919 
1,184 
343 
63 
9 

4,411 
9,437 
9,877 
9,636 
9,379 
9,689 
9,786 
9,348 
8,848 
6,154 
2,796 
956 
157 
25 
2 
1 

22,252 
42,162 
26,088 

5  yrs.  6  mos.-  6  yrs.  5  mos. . 

6  yrs.  6  mos.-  7  yrs.  5  mos.. 

7  yrs.  6  mos.-  8  yrs.  5  mos. . 

8  yrs.  6  mos.-  9  yrs.  5  mos. 

9  yrs.  6  mos.-lO  yrs.  5  mos.. 

10  yrs.  6  mos.-ll  yrs.  5  mos.. 

11  yrs.  6  mos.-12  yrs.  5  mos.. 

12  yrs.  6  mos-13  yrs.  5  mos.. 

35 
1,341 
2,637 
995 
311 
57 
21 
1 
2 

36 
1,547 
2,567 
799 
182 
50 
11 
3 
2 

71 
2,888 
5,204 
1,794 
493 
117 
32 
4 
4 

10 
1,112 
2,447 
1,147 
429 
136 
46 
15 
5 
2 

2 

16 
1,392 
2,505 
941 
271 
104 
18 
10 
1 
4 

26 
2,504 
4,952 
2,088 
700 
240 
64 
25 
6 
6 
2 
2 

12 
1,052 
2,378 
1,319 
540 
158 
54 
16 
5 
1 

11 
1,158 
2,393 
1,028 
373 
101 
33 
6 
1 

23 
2,210 
4,771 
2,347 
913 
259 
87 
22 
6 
1 

1 
39 
999 
2,312 
1,223 
581 
274 
107 
29 
2 

1 

74 
2,235 
4,782 

35 
1,236 
2,470 

1 

19 
803 
1,963 
1,248 
638 
279 
102 
10 
1 

1 
46 
1,777 
4,181 

2,338 
1,115 
462 
148 
22 
1 

27 
974 
2,218 
1,090 
477 
183 
46 
12 

19 
729 
2,057 

1,273 
620 
202 
39 
7 

2 
45 
1,659 
4,257 
2,343 
1,036 
322 
60 
12 

26 
930 
2,200 
1,070 
416 
120 
21 
5 

1,056 
412 
145 
41 
9 
3 
1 

2,279 
993 
419 
148 
38 
5 
1 
1 

12 
394 
978 
585 
273 
40 
6 
1 

21 
538 
1,182 

537 
163 
7 
3 

33 
932 
2,160 
1,122 
436 
67 
9 
1 

13  yrs.  6  mos.-14  yrs.  5  mos.. 

14  yrs.  6  mos.-15  yrs.  5  mos.. 

15  yrs.  6  mos.-16  yrs.  5  mos.. 

16  yrs.  6  mos.-17  yrs.  5  mos.. 

17  yrs.  6  mos.-18  yrs.  5  mos. . 

18  yrs.  6  mos.-19  yrs.  5  mos.. 

1 

19  yrs.  6  mos.-20  yrs.  5  mos.. 

1 

956 
2,200 
1,633 

1 

1,706 
4,257 
3,774 

1 

11,910 
21,210 
11,239 

20  yrs.  6  mos.-21  yrs.  5  mos.. 

21  yrs.  6  mos-22  yrs.  5  mos.. 
Over  22  yrs.  5  mos. 

Normal  age  

2,179 
3,215 
792 

2,228 
2,837 
542 

4,407 
6,052 
1,334 

1,583 
2,965 
1,242 

1,735 
2,838 
921 

3,318 
5,803 
2,163 

1,376 
2,637 
1,397 

1,583 
2,567 
1,047 

2,959 
5,204 
2,444 

1,122 
2,447 
1,784 

1,408 
2,505 
1,349 

2,530 
4,952 
3,133 

1,064 
2,378 
2,093 

1,169 

2,393 
1,542 

2,233 
4,771 
3,635 

1,039 
2,312 
2,217 

1,271 
2,470 
1,667 

2,310 
4,782 
3,884 

823 
1,963 
2,278 

1,001 
2,218 
1,808 

1,824 
4,181 
4,086 

750 
2,057 
2,141 

406 
978 
905 

559 
1,182 
730 

965 
2,160 
1,635 

10,342 
20,952 
14,849 

Totals  

6,186 

5,607 

11,793 

5,790 

5,494 

11,284 

5,410 

5,197 

10,607 

5,353 

5,262 

10,615 

5,535 

5,104 

10,639 

5,568 

5,408 

10,976 

5,064 

5,027 

10,091 

4,948 

4,789 

9,737 

2,289 

2,471 

4,760 

46,143 

44,359 

90,502 

TABLE  II 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
Age  Progress 

Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Grades  According  to  Age 


Under  5  yrs.  6  mos  

5  yrs.  6  mos.-  6  yrs.  5  mos. . 

6  yrs.  6  mos.-  7  yrs.  5  mos. 

7  yrs.  6  mos.-  8  yrs.  5  mos . 

8  yrs.  6  mos.-  9  yrs.  5  mos. 

9  yrs.  6  mos.-lO  yrs.  5  mos. 

10  yrs.  6  mos.-ll  yrs.  5  mos. 

11  yrs.  6  mos.-12  yrs.  5  mos. 

12  yrs.  6  mos.-13  yrs.  5  mos . 

13  yrs.  6  mos.- 14  yrs.  5  mos. 

14  yrs.  6  mos.-15  yrs.  5  mos. 

15  yrs.  6  mos-16  yrs.  5  mos. 

16  yrs.  6  mos.-17  yrs.  5  mos. 

17  yrs.  6  mos.-18  yrs.  5  mos. 

18  yrs.  6  mos.-19  yrs.  5  mos. 

19  yrs.  6  mos.-20  yrs.  5  mos. 

20  yrs.  6  mos.-21  yrs.  5  mos. 

21  yrs.  6  mos.-22  yrs.  5  mos. 
Over  22  yrs.  5  mos  

Underage  

Normal  age  

Overage  


G. 


35.2 
52.0 
11.3 
1.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.02 
0.04 


39.7 
50.6 
8.2 
1.1 
0.2 
0.04 
0.1 
0.04 


37.4 
51.3 
9.8 
1.2 
0.1 
0.1 

o.o; 

0.03 


5.2 
52.0 
12.8 


39.7 
50.6 
9.7 


B. 


0.03 
27.3 
51.2 
17.2 
3.5 
0.6 
0.1 
0.03 
0.01 
0.01 


37.4 
51.3 
11.2 


0.04 
31.5 
51.7 
13.9 
2.3 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 


27.3  31.5 
51.2  51.7 
21.5  16.7 


0.04 
29.3 
51.4 
15.6 
2.9 
0.4 
0.1 
0.06 
0.01 
0.01 


29.3 
51.4 
19.1 


0.6 
24.8 
48.7 
18.4 
5.7 
1.2 
0.4 
0.02 
0.04 


25.4 
48.7 
25.9 


0.7 
29.8 
49.4 
15.4 
3.5 
1.0 
0.2 
0.06 
0.04 


30.5 
49.4 
20.0 


0.7 
27.2 
49.1 
16.9 
4.6 
1.1 
0.3 
0.04 
0.04 


27.9 
49.1 

22.9 


0.2 
20.8 
45.7 
21.4 
8.0 
2.5 
0.9 
0.3 
0.1 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 


21.0 
45.7 
33.2 


0.3 
26.5 
47.6 
17.9 
5.2 
2.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.02 
0. 


26.8 
47.6 
25.6 


0.2 
23.6 
46.7 
19.7 
6.6 
2.3 
0.6 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.02 
0.02 


23.8 
46.7 
29.6 


19.2 
43.0 
37.9 


0.2 
22.9 
46.9 
20.1 
7.3 
2.0 
0.6 
0.1 
0.02 


22.9 
46.9 
30.1 


0.2 
20.8 


2.4 
0.8 
0.2 
0.1 
0.01 


21.0 
44.8 
34.2 


Grade  VI. 


0.02 
0.7 
17.9 
41.5 

22.0 
10.4 
4.9 
1.9 
0.5 
0.04 


39.2 
41.5 
39.2 


0.6 
22.9 
45.7 
19.5 
7.6 
2.7 
0.8 
0.2 
0.06 
0.02 


23.5 
45.7 


0.01 
0.7 
20.4 
43.6 


1.3 

0.3 

0.05 

0.01 

0.01 


21.1 
43  6 
35.2 


Grade  VII. 


0.02 
0.4 
15.9 
38.8 
24.6 
12.6 
5.5 
2.0 
0.2 
0.02 


16.7 
38.8 
44.9 


0.5 
19.4 
44.1 

21.7 
9.5 
3.6 
0.9 
0.2 


19.9 
44.1 

36.0 


0.01 
0.4 
17.6 
41.4 

23.2 
11.0 
4.6 
1.5 
0.2 
0.01 


18.0 
41.4 
40.6 


Grade  VIII. 


0.02 
0.4 
14.7 
41.6 
25.7 
12.5 
4.1 
0.8 
0.1 


15.1 
41.6 

43.2 


0.5 
19.4 
45.9 
22.3 
8.7 
2.5 
0.5 
0.1 


19.9 
45.9 
34.0 


0.02 
0.5 
17.0 
43.8 
24.1 
10.6 
3.3 
0.6 
0.1 


17.5 
43.8 
38.7 


0.5 
17.2 
42.7 
25.6 
11.9 
1.7 
0.3 
0.04 


17.7 
42.7 
39.5 


G. 


0.8 
21.8 
47.7 
21.7 
6.6 
1.1 
0.1 


22.6 
47.8 
29.5 


45.4 

23.6 
9.2 
1.4 
0.2 
0.02 


G. 


20.3 
45.4 
34.4 


23.2 
45.0 
33.1 


26.3 
47.7 
25.8 


24.0 
45.7 
29.5 
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Variation  of  Ages  Within  the  Grade 
Table  III  gives  these  variations  for  the  1931  study  as  well 
as  the  variations  found  in  a  similar  study  made  in  1924.  The 
table  is  read  as  follows: 

In  1931,  in  Grade  I,  the  ages  varied  from  under  five  years 
six  months  to  eleven  years  six  months-twelve  years  five  months, 
which  made  a  variation  of  eight  years.  In  1924,  in  Grade  I, 
the  ages  varied  from  under  five  years  six  months  to  fifteen 
years  six  months-sixteen  years  five  months,  which  made  a  varia- 
tion of  twelve  years.  The  rest  of  the  table  is  read  in  similar 
manner. 

The  wide  variation  of  ages  within  the  same  grade  as  shown 
in  this  study  is  notable.  The  variations  of  the  1931  study 
range  from  eight  years  in  Grades  I  and  IX  to  twelve  years 
in  Grades  IV  and  VI.  The  variations  of  the  1924  study 
ranged  from  nine  years  in  Grade  VII  to  thirteen  years  in 
Grade  VIII.  In  comparing  the  variations  grade  by  grade  of 
the  studies  of  1924  and  1931,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  1931, 
three  grades  showed  increases  of  from  one  to  two  years,  while 
the  remaining  six  grades  showed  decreases  ranging  from  one 
to  four  years.  The  greatest  change  in  any  single  grade  was  a 
decrease  of  four  years  in  Grade  I.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  overage  immigrant  chil- 
dren who  entered  our  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
largest  per  cent  of  any  one  age  in  any  grade  occurred  within 
the  standard  age  limits  for  that  grade.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  pupils  within  the  standard  age  limits, 
in  the  various  grades,  gradually  diminished  from  Grade  I 
through  Grade  VII  and  then  increased  in  Grades  VIII  and  IX. 

Median,  Upper  and  Lower  Quartiles  of  Pupils  Entering 
Each  Regular  Grade  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
Tables  I  and  II  present  the  data  in  a  large  mass  and  are, 
therefore,  not  easy  to  interpret.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
data  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  average.  Of  several 
means  of  expressing  this  average  the  median  is  that  most 
often  used  and  is  therefore  used  in  this  study.  The  upper 
and  lower  quartiles  are  used  to  show  how  far  the  various  items 
diverge  from  this  median. 
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Table  IV  gives  the  median,  the  upper  and  the  lower  quartiles 
and  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent.  The  table  is  read  as 
follows: 

In  Grade  I  the  lower  quartile  was  five  years  two  months. 
This  means  that  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  younger  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  older  than  five  years  two  months. 
The  median  was  five  years  nine  months.  This  means  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  younger  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  older  than  five  years  nine  months.  The  upper 
quartile  was  six  years  three  months.  This  means  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  were  younger  and  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
were  older  than  six  years  three  months.  The  middle  50  per 
cent  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  quartile.  The  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  in 
Grades  I  and  II  is  thirteen  months.  It  increases  one  month 
in  each  grade  from  Grade  II  through  Grade  VII,  and  then 
decreases  one  month  in  Grade  VIII  and  four  months  in 
Grade  IX. 

Age-Grade  Status 

Table  V,  which  is  a  condensation  of  Table  I,  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  who  were  underage,  normal  age,  and  overage 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  above  or  below  the  normal 
age-grade  standards. 

It  should  be  read  as  follows: 

In  Grade  I  there  were  3,215  boys,  2,837  girls,  a  total  of 
6,052  pupils  who  were  of  normal  age;  2,179  boys,  2,228  girls, 
a  total  of  4,407  pupils  who  were  one  year  or  less  underage; 
698  boys,  462  girls,  a  total  of  1,160  pupils  who  were  one  year 
and  less  overage;  seventy-nine  boys,  sixty-four  girls,  a  total 
of  143  pupils  who  were  one  year  to  two  years  overage;  eight 
boys,  nine  girls,  a  total  of  seventeen  pupils  who  were  two 
years  to  three  years  overage,  and  so  on.  Thus,  there  were  in 
Grade  I,  2,228  boys,  2,179  girls,  a  total  of  4,407  pupils  who 
were  underage;  3,215  boys,  2,807  girls,  a  total  of  1,334  pupils 
of  normal  age;  1,792  boys,  542  girls,  a  total  of  1,334  pupils 
who  were  overage.  This  makes  a  total  of  6,186  boys  and  5,607 
girls,  a  grand  total  of  11,793  pupils  in  Grade  I.  The  remainder 
of  the  table  is  read  in  similar  manner. 

Table  VI  gives  the  same  data  reduced  to  percentages  and 
also  gives  the  percentages  found  in  a  similar  study  made  in 
1924.    The  lower  number  in  each  box  refers  to  the  1924  study. 


TABLE  V 

Showing  Numbers  of  Pupils  in  Grades  I-IX  Who  W  ere  Underage,  Normal  Age  and  Overage  on  October  21,  1931 


Overage 


NORMAI 

Grand  Total 

2- 

-3  Yrs. 

1 

-2  Yrs. 

1  Yr.  or  Less 

Total 

1  Yr.  and 

Less 

1-2  Yrs. 

2 

-3  Yrs. 

3  Yrs.  or  More 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

Q 

I  

2,179 

2,228 

4,407 

2,179 

2,228 

4,407 

3,215 

2,837 

6,052 

698 

462 

1,160 

79 

64 

143 

8 

9 

17 

7 

7 

14 

792 

542 

1,334 

6,186 

5,607 

11,793 

II 

2 

2 

4 

1,581 

1,733 

3,314 

1,583 

1,735 

3,318 

2,965 

2,838 

5,803 

995 

766 

1,761 

203 

128 

331 

33 

15 

48 

11 

12 

23 

1,242 

921 

2,163 

5,790 

5,494 

11,284 

III. . . 

- 

- 

35 

36 

71 

1,341 

1,547 

2,888 

1,376 

1,583 

2,959 

2,637 

2,567 

5,204 

995 

799 

1,794 

311 

182 

493 

67 

50 

117 

24 

16 

40 

1,397 

1,047 

2,444 

5,410 

5,197 

10,607 

IV. . 

— 

10 

16 

26 

1,112 

1,392 

2,504 

1,122 

1,408 

2,530 

2,447 

2,505 

4,952 

1,247 

941 

2,088 

429 

271 

700 

136 

104 

240 

72 

33 

105 

1,784 

1,349 

3,133 

5,353 

5,262 

10,615 

V  

- 

12 

11 

23 

1,052 

1,158 

2,210 

1,064 

1,169 

2,233 

2,378 

2,393 

4,771 

1.319 

1,028 

2,347 

540 

373 

913 

158 

101 

259 

76 

40 

116 

2,093 

1,542 

3,635 

5,535 

5,104 

10,639 

VI  

1 

1 

39 

35 

74 

999 

1,236 

2,235 

1,039 

1,271 

2,310 

2,312 

2,470 

4,782 

1,223 

1,056 

2,279 

581 

412 

993 

274 

145 

419 

139 

54 

193 

2,217 

1,667 

3,884 

5,568 

5,408 

10,976 

VII  

1 

1 

19 

27 

46 

803 

974 

1,777 

823 

1,001 

1,824 

1,963 

2,218 

4,180 

1248 

1,090 

2,338 

638 

477 

1,115 

279 

183 

462 

113 

58 

171 

2,278 

1,808 

4,086 

5,064 

5,027 

10,091 

VIII  

2 

2 

19 

26 

45 

729 

930 

1,659 

750 

956 

1,706 

2,057 

2,200 

4,257 

1,273 

1,070 

2,343 

620 

416 

1,036 

202 

120 

322 

46 

27 

73 

2,141 

1,633 

3,774 

4,948 

4,789 

9,737 

IX  

12 

21 

33 

394 

538 

932 

406 

559 

965 

978 

1,182 

2,160 

585 

537 

1,122 

273 

163 

436 

40 

27 

67 

7 

3 

10 

905 

730 

1,635 

2,289 

2,471 

4,760 

Total  

4 

4 

148 

174 

322 

10,190 

11,736 

21,926 

10,342 

11,910 

22,252 

20,952 

21,210 

42,162 

9,483 

7,749 

17,232 

3,674 

2,486 

6,160 

1,197 

754 

1,951 

495 

250 

745 

14,849 

11,239 

26,088 

46,143 

44,359 

90,502 

TABLE  VI 
Percentages (As  Above) 


Underage 

Normal 

Overage 

Grand  Total 

2 

-3  Yrs. 

1 

-2  Yrs. 

1  Yr.  or  Less 

Total 

1  Yr.  or  Less 

1 

-2  Yrs. 

2-3  Yrs. 

3  Yrs.  or  More 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

I  

35.2 
24.4 

39.7 
27.4 

37.4 
25.9 

.35.2 
24.4 

39.7 
27.4 

37.4 
25.9 

52.0 
56.7 

50.6 
56.0 

51.3 
56.3 

11.3 
15.4 

8.2 
13.4 

9.8 
14.4 

1.3 
2.9 

1.1 
2.5 

1.2 
2.7 

0.1 
0.6 

0.2 
0.4 

0.1 
0.5 

0.2 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.1 

12.9 
19.0 

9.7 
16.5 

11.3 
17.8 

13.4 
15.4 

12.6 
14.5 

13.0 
14.8 

II  

0.03 
0.1 

0.04 
0.1 

0.04 
0.1 

7.3 
20.1 

31.5 
23.7 

29.3 
21.8 

27.3 
20.2 

31.5 
23.8 

29.4 
22.0 

51.2 
50.9 

51.7 
52.2 

51.4 
51.4 

17.2 
21.6 

13.9 
17.7 

15.6 
19.8 

3.5 
5.7 

2.3 
4.7 

2.9 
5.2 

0.6 
1.2 

0.3 
1.3 

0.4 
1.2 

0.2 
0.6 

0.2 
0.4 

0.2 
0.5 

21.6 
29.1 

16.7 
24.1 

19.1 
26,6 

12.5 
13.5 

12.4 
12.7 

12.5 
13.1 

Ill  

0.6 
0.2 

0.7 
0.1 

0.7 
0.2 

24.8 
18.5 

29.8 
21.1 

27.2 
19.8 

25.4 
18.7 

30.5 
21.2 

28.0 
20.0 

48.7 
47.2 

49.4 
49.5 

49.1 
48.3 

18.4 
23.4 

15.4 
19.2 

16.9 
21.4 

5.7 
7.3 

3.5 
7.4 

4.6 
7.4 

1.2 
2.4 

1.0 
2.2 

1.1 
2.3 

0.5 
0.9 

0.3 
0.7 

0.4 
0.8 

25.8 
34.0 

20.2 
29.5 

23.0 
31.9 

11.7 
12.9 

11.7 
12.4 

11.7 
12.6 

IV  

0.2 
0.1 

0.3 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 

20.8 
14.3 

26.5 
17.5 

23.6 
15.9 

21.0 
14.4 

26.8 
17.7 

23.9 
16.1 

45.7 
41.2 

47.6 
46.4 

46.7 
43.7 

21.4 
25.1 

17.9 
21.6 

19.7 
23.4 

8.0 
11.8 

5.2 
9.4 

6.6 
10.6 

2.5 
4.6 

2.0 
3.3 

2.3 
4.0 

1.4 
2.8 

0.6 
1.6 

1.0 
2.2 

33.3 
44.3 

25.7 
35.9 

29.5 
40.1 

11.6 
13.3 

11.9 
12.9 

11.7 
13.1 

V  

0.04 

0.02 

0.2 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.1 

19.0 
13.8 

22.7 
16.1 

20.8 
14.9 

19.2 
13.9 

22.9 
16.3 

21.0 
15.0 

43.0 
38.3 

46.9 
42.2 

44.8 
40.2 

23.8 
24.7 

20.1 
23.3 

22.1 
24.0 

9.8 
13.7 

7.3 
11.0 

8.6 
12.4 

2.9 
5.8 

2.0 
4.8 

2.4 
5.3 

1.4 
4.9 

0.7 
2.4 

1.1 
3.6 

37.9 
49.1 

30.1 
41.5 

34.0 
45.3 

12.0 
12.5 

11.5 
12.7 

11.8 
12.6 

VI  

0.02 

0.01 

0.7 
0.3 

0.6 
0.5 

0.7 
0.4 

17.9 
14.0 

22.9 
15.6 

20.4 
14.8 

18.6 
14.3 

23.5 
16.1 

21.0 
15.2 

41.5 
38.2 

45.7 
39.9 

43.6 
39.1 

22.0 
24.9 

19.5 
24.0 

20.8 
24.4 

10.4 
13.4 

7.6 
11.7 

9.0 
12.6 

4.9 
6.4 

2.7 
6.0 

3.8 
6.2 

2.5 
2.8 

1.1 
2.3 

1.7 
2.5 

39.8 
47.5 

30.9 
44.0 

33.3 
45.8 

12.1 
11.3 

12.2 
12.1 

12.1 
11.8 

VII  

0.02 

0.01 

0.4 
0.6 

0.5 
0.5 

0.4 
0.5 

15.9 
13.9 

19.4 
15.1 

17.6 
14.5 

16.3 
14.5 

19.9 
15.6 

18.1 
15.0 

38.8 
37.7 

44.1 
41.9 

41.4 
39.8 

24.6 
27.1 

21.8 
24.7 

23.2 
26.0 

12.6 
13.7 

9.5 
11.8 

11.0 
12.7 

5.5 
5.1 

3.6 
4.3 

4.6 
4.7 

2.2 
1.9 

1.1 
1.7 

1.7 
1.8 

44.9 
47.8 

36.0 
42.5 

40.5 
45.2 

11.0 
10.1 

11.3 
10.5 

11.2 
10.3 

VIII  

0.02 
0.1 

0.01 
0.03 

0.4 
0.6 

0.5 
0.5 

0.5 
0.6 

14.7 
14.4 

19.4 
15.0 

17.0 
14.7 

15.1 
15.1 

19.9 
15.2 

17.5 
15.1 

41.6 
42.7 

45.9 
43.7 

43.8 
43.2 

25.7 
27.0 

22.3 
26.1 

24.1 
26.6 

12.5 
12.1 

8.7 
10.8 

10.6 
11.4 

4.1 
2.6 

2.5 
3.2 

3.3 
2.9 

0.9 
0.6 

0.6 
0.6 

0.7 
0.6 

43.2 
42.3 

34.1 
40.7 

38.7 
41.5 

10.7 
8.4 

10.8 
8.5 

10.8 
8.8 

IX  

0.5 
0.6 

0.8 
1.1 

0.7 
0.8 

17.2 
19.5 

21.8 
23.3 

19.6 
21.6 

17.7 
20.1 

22.6 
24.4 

20.2 
22.3 

42.7 
47.5 

47.8 
47.4 

45.4 
47.4 

25.6 
24.7 

21.7 
21.1 

23.6 
22.8 

11.9 
6.5 

6.6 
5.5 

9.2 
5.9 

1.7 
1.0 

1.1 
1.3 

1.4 
1.2 

0.4 
0.3 

0.1 
0.3 

0.2 
0.3 

39.6 
32.5 

29.5 
28.2 

34.4 
30.3 

5.0 
2.3 

5.6 
2.9 

5.3 
2.5 

Total 

0.02 
0.1 

0.04 

0.01 
0.03 

0.4 
0.3 

0.5 
0.4 

0.4 
0.4 

21.4 
17.0 

26.0 
19.4 

23.7 
,8.2 

21.8 
17.3 

26.4 
19.7 

24.1 
18.5 

45.0 
44.5 

47.7 
46.6 

46.4 
45.5 

21.1 
23.8 

17.9 
21.2 

19.5 
22.5 

8.4 
9.7 

5.8 
8.3 

7.1 
9.0 

2.6 
3.3 

1.7 
3.0 

2.2 
3.1 

1.1 
1.7 

0.5 
1.1 

0.8 
1.4 

33.2 
38.4 

25.9 
33.7 

29.3 
36.1 

10.0 
10.0 

10.0 
10.0 

10.0 
10.0 
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The  table  is  read  in  like  manner  to  Table  V.  This  table  shows 
that  in  1931  21.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26.4  per  cent  of  the 
girls  were  underage;  45  per  cent  of  the  boys,  47.7  per  cent  of 
the  girls  were  of  normal  age;  33.2  per  cent  of  the  boys,  25.9 
per  cent  of  girls  were  overage.  Only  .41  per  cent  of  the  under- 
age group  were  more  than  one  year  underage,  while  9.8  per 
cent  of  the  overage  group  were  more  than  one  year  overage. 

Concerning  the  underage  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
1931  the  percentages  of  increase  over  1924  ranged  from  11.5 
per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  2.2  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII,  while  Grade 
IX  showed  a  decrease  of  2.1  per  cent  of  underage  pupils. 
Concerning  the  normal  age  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
1931  the  percentages  of  increase  over  1924  ranged  from  .8  per 
cent  in  Grade  III  to  4.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.  The  per- 
centages of  increase  lessened  again  until  Grade  IX,  where  the 
difference  was  only  .6  per  cent.  In  Grade  I,  in  1931,  there 
was  a  notable  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  this  group  as  com- 
pared with  1924.  In  Grade  II  the  percentage  of  normal  age 
pupils  was  the  same  in  1931  and  1924.  Concerning  the  over- 
age group,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  1931  the  percentages  from 
Grade  I  through  Grade  VIII  were  less  than  in  1924.  The 
differences  ranged  from  6.4  per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  11.1  per 
cent  in  Grade  V.  They  decreased  to  10.1  per  cent  in  Grade  VI, 
4.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VII  and  2.7  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII. 
Grade  IX  in  1931  showed  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  of  overage 
pupils. 

Time  Status 

Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  undertime, 
normal  time,  and  overtime  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
above  or  below  the  normal  time-grade  standard.  It  is  read 
as  follows: 

In  Grade  I  there  were  5,205  boys  and  4,979  girls,  a  total  of 
10,184  pupils,  who  were  one  year,  or  standard  time,  in  the 
grade;  916  boys  and  582  girls,  a  total  of  1,498  pupils,  who 
were  one  year  or  less  overtime ;  twenty-nine  boys  and  nineteen 
girls,  a  total  of  forty-eight  pupils,  who  were  one  to  two  years 
overtime;  one  boy  and  one  girl,  a  total  of  two  pupils,  who 
were  two  to  three  years  overtime.  Thus,  there  were  5,205 
boys  and  4,979  girls  who  completed  the  grade  in  normal  time; 
946  girls,  602  boys,  a  total  of  1,548  pupils  who  required  more 
than  normal  time  to  complete  the  grade.  There  were  thirty-five 
boys  and  twenty-six  girls,  a  total  of  sixty-one  pupils  in  this 
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grade  for  whom  the  data  were  incomplete.  This  makes  a  total 
of  6,186  boys  and  5,607  girls,  a  grand  total  of  11,793  pupils  in 
Grade  I.    The  remainder  of  the  table  is  read  in  similar  manner. 

Table  VIII  gives  the  same  date  reduced  to  percentages 
and  also  the  percentages  found  in  a  similar  study  made  in 
1924.  The  lower  number  in  each  box  refers  to  the  1924  study. 
The  table  is  read  in  like  manner  to  Table  VII. 

Concerning  the  undertime  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
percentages  were  very  nearly  the  same  for  both  years,  showing 
a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  1924  group  in  all  grades 
except  Grades  III  and  VIII.  In  these  grades  the  difference 
was  slightly  over  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  1931  group.  Con- 
cerning the  normal  time  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  1931  group  throughout  the  grades. 
This  difference  increased  from  2.1  per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  8.7 
per  cent  in  Grade  IV.  There  was  a  gradual  decrease  from 
8.7  per  cent  in  Grade  IV  to  2  per  cent  in  Grade  IX.  Con- 
cerning the  overtime  pupils,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  1924 
percentages  exceeded  those  of  1931  from  Grade  I  through 
Grade  VI,  the  differences  ranging  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  In 
Grades  VII  and  IX  the  1931  percentages  exceeded  those  of 
1924,  1  and  2  per  cent  respectively.  The  percentage  of  over- 
time in  Grade  VIII  was  the  same  for  both  studies. 

Conclusions 

Retardation  in  the  elementary  schools,  steadily  increasing 
from  13  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  I  to  32  per  cent  of 
those  in  Grade  VII,  calls  for  measures  which  are  preventive 
as  well  as  for  those  which  are  remedial.  A  large  percentage 
of  retardation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  children  (a 
larger  number  of  boys  than  of  girls)  are  subjected  to  school 
work  for  which  they  are  mentally  too  immature.  Immaturity 
causes  nonpromotion  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  children 
as  early  as  Grade  I,  while  others  struggle  on  to  higher  grades 
before  definite  retardation  is  encountered.  Of  the  1,548 
children,  who,  according  to  the  1931  study,  were  overtime 
in  Grade  I,  at  least  60  per  cent  were  retarded  because  of  mental 
immaturity.  This  same  year  38  per  cent  of  the  children 
entered  Grade  I  before  they  had  attained  a  chronological  age 
of  five  years  six  months.  Since  only  the  high  normal  and  the 
superior  children  have  a  mental  age  beyond  the  chronological 
age,  it  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  entrants  to  Grade  I 


TABLE  VII 

(Read  Same  as  Table  on  Age.    Devinne  Figures  are  Per  Cents  of  '24) 


Undertime 

Overtime 

Incomplete  Data 

URAND  lOTAL 

2 

-3  Yrs. 

1 

-2  Yrs. 

1  Yr.  or  Less 

Total 

1  Yr.  or  Less 

1-2  Yrs. 

2-3  Yrs. 

3  Yrs.  or  More 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

I  

5,205 

4,979 

10,184 

916 

582 

1,498 

29 

19 

48 

1 

1 

2 

946 

602 

1,548 

35 

26 

61 

6,186 

5,607 

11,793 

II  

— 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4,143 

4,347 

8,490 

1,300 

887 

2,187 

167 

103 

270 

12 

11 

23 

2 

2 

4 

1,481 

1,003 

2,484 

163 

144 

307 

5,790 

5,494 

11,284 

Ill  

— 

z 

z 

_ 

35 

36 

71 

35 

36 

71 

3,518 

3,742 

7,260 

1,232 

892 

2,124 

238 

150 

388 

36 

17 

53 

2 

3 

5 

1,508 

1,062 

2,570 

349 

357 

706 

5,410 

5,197 

10,607 

IV  

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

51 

56 

107 

52 

57 

109 

3,130 

3,387 

6,517 

1,188 

987 

2,175 

364 

203 

567 

69 

46 

115 

31 

17 

48 

1,652 

1,253 

2,905 

519 

565 

1,084 

5,353 

5,262 

10,615 

V  

— 

5 

3 

8 

48 

59 

107 

53 

62 

115 

2,943 

3,052 

5,995 

1,250 

962 

2,212 

411 

273 

684 

118 

76 

194 

35 

15 

50 

1,814 

1,326 

3,140 

725 

664 

1,389 

5,535 

5,104 

10,639 

VI  

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

110 

130 

240 

117 

133 

250 

2,705 

3,030 

5,735 

1,188 

921 

2,109 

411 

313 

724 

167 

83 

250 

82 

20 

102 

1,848 

1,337 

3,185 

898 

908 

1,806 

5,568 

5,408 

10,976 

VII  

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

85 

87 

172 

90 

90 

180 

2,181 

2,530 

4,711 

1,088 

888 

1,976 

522 

343 

865 

155 

119 

274 

66 

27 

93 

1,831 

1,377 

3,208 

962 

1,030 

1,992 

5,064 

5,027 

10,091 

VIII  

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

86 

102 

188 

90 

106 

196 

2,217 

2,510 

4,727 

1,068 

832 

1,900 

414 

261 

675 

117 

52 

169 

19 

8 

27 

1,618 

1,153 

2,771 

1,023 

1,020 

2,043 

4,948 

4,789 

9,737 

IX  

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

41 

53 

94 

43 

55 

98 

1,084 

1,333 

2,417 

525 

447 

972 

179 

108 

287 

38 

10 

48 

4 

1 

5 

746 

566 

1,312 

416 

517 

933 

2,289 

2,471 

4,760 

Totals .  .  . 

4 

2 

6 

20 

14 

34 

459 

523 

982 

483 

539 

1,022 

27,126 

28,910 

56,036 

9,755 

7,398 

17,153 

2,735 

1,773 

4,508 

713 

415 

1,128 

241 

93 

334 

13,444 

9,679 

23,123 

5,090 

5,231 

10,321 

46,143 

44,359 

90,502 

TABLE  VIII 
Percentage 


Undertime 

Overtime 

Normal  Time 

Incomplete 

Data 

Grand  Total 

2- 

3  Yrs. 

1-2  Yrs. 

1  Yr.  or  L 

ess 

Total 

1  Yr.  or  ] 

jess 

1 

-2  Yrs. 

2 

-3  Yrs. 

3  Yrs.  or  More 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

I  

84.1 

88.8 

86.4 

14.8 

10.4 

12.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

15.3 

10.8 

13.1 

10.7 

0.5 

0.6 

13.4 

12.6 

13.0 

82.6 

85.8 

84.1 

16.1 

13.0 

14.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

0.04 

0.1 

0.07 

0.04 

0.02 

17.0 

13.6 

15.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

15.1 

14.5 

14.8 

II  

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

71.6 

79.1 

75.2 

22.5 

16.1 

19.4 

2.9 

1.9 

2.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

25.6 

18.2 

21.9 

3.2 

2.8 

3.0 

12.5 

12.4 

12.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

68.7 

74.5 

71.5 

22.7 

17.6 

20.3 

3.7 

2.7 

3.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

26.8 

20.5 

23.7 

4.3 

4.7 

4.5 

13.5 

12.7 

13.1 

Ill  

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

65.0 

72.0 

68.4 

22.8 

17.2 

20.0 

4.4 

2.9 

3.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

28.0 

20.5 

24.3 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

11.7 

11.7 

11.7 

0.04 

0.02 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

60.3 

64.7 

62.4 

22.3 

19.2 

20.8 

5.0 

3.9 

4.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.2 

0.04 

0.1 

28.3 

23.8 

26.1 

10.1 

9.8 

10.0 

12.9 

12.4 

12.6 

IV  

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.01 

1.12 

1.06 

58.5 

64.4 

61.4 

23.0 

18,8 

20.5 

6.8 

3.9 

5.3 

1.3 

0.9 

1.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

31.6 

24.0 

27.8 

10.2 

10.8 

10.5 

11.6 

11.9 

11.7 

0.02 

0.01 

0.08 

0.07 

0.07 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

49.5 

56.0 

52.7 

22.6 

19.7 

21.2 

7.6 

5.3 

6.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

31.9 

26.6 

29.3 

16.6 

15.8 

16.2 

13.3 

12.9 

13.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1 .3 

1.15 

53.2 

59.8 

56.3 

22.6 

18.8 

20.8 

7.4 

5.3 

6.4 

2.1 

1.5 

1.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

32.9 

25.9 

29.4 

14.2 

12.7 

13.5 

12.0 

11.5 

11.8 

V  

0.03 

0.05 

0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

45.3 

51.9 

48.6 

22.1 

18.7 

20.4 

8.2 

6.2 

7.2 

2.5 

1.7 

2.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

33.5 

27.1 

30.3 

19.9 

19.5 

19.7 

12.5 

12.7 

12.6 

VI  

0.02 

0.01 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.12 

2.5 

2.3 

48.6 

56.0 

52.3 

21.3 

17.0 

19.2 

7.4 

5.8 

6.6 

3.0 

1.5 

2.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.9 

33.1 

24.6 

28.9 

17.6 

17.4 

17.5 

12.1 

12.2 

12.1 

0.03 

0.05 

0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.1 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.8 

2.5 

43.8 

45.7 

44.8 

20.4 

18.0 

19.2 

8.5 

7.1 

7.8 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

32.0 

27.7 

29.9 

22.0 

23.6 

22.8 

11.3 

12.1 

11.8 

VII  

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.1 

0.04 

0.1 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.92 

1.76 

1.84 

43.1 

50.3 

46.7 

21.5 

17.7 

19.6 

10.3 

6.8 

8.6 

3.1 

2.4 

2.7 

1.4 

0.6 

0.9 

36.3 

27.5 

31.9 

18.9 

19.7 

19.3 

11.0 

11.3 

11.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.9 

2.7 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

39.5 

43.2 

41.4 

21.5 

18.9 

20.2 

8.1 

6.4 

7.3 

2.6 

1.9 

2.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

32.7 

27.6 

30.2 

24.7 

26.3 

25.5 

10.0 

10.5 

10.3 

VIII  

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.82 

2.22 

2.03 

44.8 

52.4 

48.5 

21.6 

17.4 

19.5 

8.4 

5.4 

6.9 

2.4 

1.1 

1.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

32.8 

24.1 

28.4 

20.1 

19.5 

19.8 

10.7 

10.8 

10.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.5 

2.2 

2.4 

43.8 

45.5 

44.7 

20.7 

18.0 

19.3 

7.9 

6.0 

7.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

30.6 

25.9 

28.2 

23.1 

26.3 

24.7 

8.4 

9.5 

8.8 

IX  

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

1.88 

2.2 

2.04 

47.4 

53.9 

50.8 

22.9 

18.1 

20.4 

7.8 

4.4 

6.0 

1.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.2 

0.04 

0.1 

32.6 

22.9 

27.7 

8.2 

9.9 

9.0 

5.0 

5.6 

5.3 

0.01 

0.2 

0.1 

2.5 

3.3 

2.9 

2.5 

3.5 

3.0 

46.1 

50.9 

48.8 

22.2 

18.0 

19.9 

4.6 

4.3 

4.4 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

27.6 

23.3 

25.4 

23.7 

22.3 

23.0 

2.3 

2.9 

2.5 

Total  

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 
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1.6 
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1.7 

53.3 
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55.4 
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1.5 

1.2 

1.3 

0.3 

3.0 

0.3 

28.9 

23.9 

26.4 

16.1 

16.5 

16.3 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 
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had  a  mental  age  of  five  years  six  months  or  under.  It  is 
quite  generally  accepted  that  ability  to  read  requires  a  mental 
age  of  at  least  five  years  ten  months.  Children  who  have  not 
attained  this  mental  age  will  then,  of  necessity,  join  the  retarded 
group.  This  difficulty  could  be  overcome  in  part  by  making 
a  requirement  for  entrance  to  kindergarten  a  chronological 
age  of  four  years  six  months  on  September  1,  with  a  con- 
sequent chronological  age  of  five  years  six  months  for  entrance 
to  Grade  I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  in 
retardation  and  consequent  overageness  shown  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  1924  and  1931  is  traceable  to  efforts  already 
being  made  in  this  direction. 

A  more  effective  means  of  preventing  retardation  would  be 
the  mental  testing  of  all  candidates  for  Grade  I  and  a  require- 
ment of  a  mental  age  of  five  years  ten  months  for  entrance. 
Of  course  this  would  be  an  expensive  procedure  and  with  our 
present  limited  equipment  would  not  be  feasible.  Provision 
should  be  made,  however,  for  the  testing  of  children  who 
show  signs  of  superior  mentality,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  penalized  by  a  chronological  age  requirement. 

If  a  child  whose  mental  age  indicates  sufficient  maturity 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  given  grade  is  not  succeeding,  an 
early  diagnosis  of  his  work  should  be  made  to  discover  the 
causes  of  failure.  Remedial  measures  applied  when  failure 
first  becomes  apparent  will  in  most  cases  prevent  retardation. 
Proof  of  the  value  of  this  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  may  be 
found  in  a  review  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  handled  in  the 
past  three  years  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement. 

Another  fact,  brought  to  light  by  this  study  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  is  the  large  number  of  overtime  pupils  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  undertime  pupils.  Since  the 
abilities  of  the  children  in  our  schools  should  fall  within  the 
normal  curve,  the  percentages  in  these  two  groups  should  be 
more  nearly  equal.  The  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  overtime 
group  is  doubtless  due  to  two  principal  causes : 

1.  Failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  schools  to  discover 
superior  or  gifted  children. 

2.  Dearth  of  opportunity  for  superior  achievement  by 
super-normal  children. 

Lack  of  awareness  of  superior  children  calls  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  uniform  program  of  testing  throughout  the  system. 
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Group  tests,  followed  by  individual  tests  in  cases  in  which 
superiority  is  indicated,  would  do  much  toward  eliminating 
this  condition. 

Opportunities  for  superior  achievement  could  be  furnished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  rapid  advance- 
ment classes.  Where  numbers  would  not  warrant  the  opening 
of  such  classes,  opportunity  for  individual  rapid  advancement 
could  be  supplied  by  means  of  flexibility  within  the  grades. 

Failure  to  give  to  superior  children  opportunity  for  superior 
achievement  results  in  waste  of  time  and  ability.  Many  of 
these  maladjusted  children  become  behavior  problems  and  in 
some  cases  there  has  been  actual  retardation.  Of  still  greater 
importance  is  the  danger  to  the  mental  health  of  the  child  who 
is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum,  his 
mental  ability. 
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COOPERATIVE  SUPERVISION  —  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  best  type  of  supervision  is  found  in  the  school  system 
where  the  supervisor  and  the  teacher  work  together  towards 
the  objective  of  supervision,  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

" Intelligent  constructive  cooperation"  is  the  secret  of 
successful  supervision,  as  it  reaches  from  the  classroom  visita- 
tion and  conference  to  every  feature  of  the  program  which 
makes  for  better  teaching. 

So,  we  have  teacher  committees  working  with  supervisors, 
building  courses  of  study,  reading  and  recommending  text- 
books, examining  the  types  of  examinations  with  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement,  initiating  and  developing  new  teaching 
procedures  —  everywhere  recognizing  that  supervision  is  educa- 
tional guidance  —  a  guidance  in  which  the  practical  abilities 
of  the  teacher  are  respected  by  the  supervisor  —  a  guidance 
in  which  real  leadership  is  recognized  by  the  teacher.  This 
type  of  supervision  must  bring  about  a  progressive  develop- 
ment in  any  system. 

During  the  administration  of  the  late  Doctor  Burke,  two 
Councils  on  Supervision  were  organized.  The  Council  on 
Elementary  Supervision  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
group  of  elementary  principals,  supervisors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  Education  at  The  Teachers  College. 
The  Council  of  Secondary  Supervision  consists  of  the  heads  of 
departments  chosen  from  the  various  Councils  by  their  asso- 
ciates. These  Councils  on  Supervision  were  appointed  to 
bring  about  the  intelligent  constructive  cooperation  of  teachers 
and  supervisor  in  order  that  teaching  procedures  might  be 
improved. 

The  Elementary  Council  in  existence  longer  than  the  other 
council  was  organized  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  pro- 
cedure in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Teaching  of  Reading  reported  on  various  phases 
of  this  work.  This  material,  dealing  with  the  activity  program, 
reading  disabilities,  etc.,  has  been  published  and  widely  used 
through  our  city. 

The  Committee  on  Arithmetic  organized  to  study  improved 
teaching  procedure  in  the  various  grades  has  presented  a 
report  which  we  hope  to  distribute  to  the  teachers  this  year. 
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The  Improvement  of  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Read- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Supervision  has  been  a  more  ready  accept- 
ance and  understanding  of  the  Standard  Tests  and  an  eagerness 
to  work  towards  them. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  reading  tests  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  discussion  with  the  principals  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  form  of  round  table  conferences  held  during 
April  and  May,  1931. 

These  conferences  were  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Kallom  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
and  were  based  on  his  findings  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
teaching  reading  in  Grade  I.  This  work,  carried  on  in  small 
groups,  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  first  grade.  In  addition 
to  these  round  table  talks,  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  was  held  in  thirty  school  districts.  These 
conferences,  held  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  retardation,  discover 
a  more  scientific  procedure  and  provide  for  better  teaching, 
were  based  on  the  problems  in  the  teaching  of  reading  presented 
by  the  individual  teachers  of  the  various  districts. 

The  Reading  Clinic  at  Teachers  College 
A  direct  outcome  of  all  this  interest  in  reading  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reading  clinic  at  The  Teachers  College.  To  this 
clinic  are  sent  the  children  in  our  schools  who  have  a  marked 
reading  disability.  I  quote  from  Miss  Helen  Wilkinson  who 
is  giving  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  clinic. 

"Studies  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  have  discovered  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  children  of  normal  intelligence  and  above  who  are  greatly 
retarded  in  reading.  A  few  years  ago  most  of  these  would  have 
been  considered  lazy  or  stupid.  Modern  study  has  revealed 
many  factors  which  hinder  progress  in  reading,  and  has  made 
possible  special  remedial  work  to  remove  special  reading 
difficulties. 

"A  realization  of  the  severity  of  the  handicap  which  these 
intelligent  children  endure,  and,  of  the  possibility  of  removing 
it  to  a  large  extent,  has  led  to  the  opening  of  a  reading  clinic 
at  The  Teachers  College.  This  is  one  of  a  few  pioneer  efforts 
as  far  as  the  Public  School  is  concerned  although  there  are 
many  private  clinics. 
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"At  the  opening  of  school  thirteen  children  were  admitted 
to  our  clinic  through  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement.  Four  more  are  to  be  admitted 
soon.  One  has  been  tested  and  discharged  when  it  was  found 
that  summer  tutoring  had  brought  him  up  to  grade.  The 
total  of  sixteen  is  all  that  we  can  study  and  help  with  our 
present  equipment.  As  these  children  work  up  to  grade  they 
will  be  discharged  and  others  admitted  to  give  as  many  as 
possible  the  help  which  they  need. 

"The  intelligence  quotients  of  these  children  range  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  six.  Work  is  done  with  those  as  low  as 
eighty  when  it  is  felt  that  they  will  score  higher  on  the  ver- 
bally weighted,  scholastic  intelligence  tests  as  their  language 
and  reading  handicaps  are  removed. 

"Each  child  is  given  psychological  tests  and  thorough 
eye,  ear  and  other  physical  tests  before  he  enters  the  clinic. 
This  is  done  by  the  Departments  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  and  School  Hygiene.  The  records  of  these 
are  studied  at  the  clinic  where  other  tests  for  eye-dominance, 
handedness,  and  reading  achievement  are  given.  This  testing 
program  serves  as  a  basis  for  remedial  work. 

"Children  come  from  all  sections  of  the  city.  Those  now 
enrolled  are  from  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park,  Roxbury,  Roslindale, 
West  Roxbury,  Brighton  and  South  Boston.  Each  child 
comes  to  the  college  three  days  a  week  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 
About  four  of  these  hours  are  spent  with  a  tutor,  and  from  one 
half  to  one  hour  with  the  director,  while  the  tutor  watches  and 
takes  notes. 

"The  tutors  are  drawn  from  the  senior  class.  There  were 
thirty  applications  for  service  as  tutors,  and  sixteen  were 
accepted.  Each  student  teacher  spends  one  hour  a  week  in 
group  conference;  at  least  one  half  an  hour  in  individual  con- 
ference with  the  director;  four  hours  with  a  child;  at  least  half 
an  hour  watching  the  director  with  the  child;  and  in  addition 
devotes  six  hours  to  assigned  readings." 

COUNCIL  ON  SECONDARY  SUPERVISION 
While  the  Council  on  Elementary  Supervision  has  originated 
many  of  the  foregoing  activities,  the  Council  on  Secondary 
Supervision  has  been  at  work  on  the  major  problem  —  the 
improvement  of  instruction  by  the  improvement  of  the  exam- 
ination.   For  two  years  this  council  and  the  various  councils 
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made  up  of  high  school  heads  of  departments  have  worked 
on  this  problem  devising  informal  tests  in  order  to  work  towards 
better  teaching  results. 

The  study  in  the  individual  fields  was  preceded  by  a  general 
meeting  of  all  heads  of  departments  for  a  conference  on  the 
problems  of  the  examination;  an  outline  of  this  conference 
follows: 

Examinations 
Problems 
I.    The  Examination  Questions. 

Type  A.    Lacking  in  objectivity.    Can  the  answer  to  the 
following  be  impersonal  and  based  on  fact? 
"Tell  what  impressed  you  most  in  Wilson's 
administration?" 
Type  B.    Lacking  in  reliability.    Is  this  question  ex- 
pressed with  clearness  so  that  student  may 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  desired? 
"What  effect  had  the  early  sea  victories  on  the 
American  cause?" 
Type  C.    Lacking    in    validity.    Does    this  question 
measure  a  particular  result? 
"Tell  all  you  know  about  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Civil  War?" 

Type  D.    Lacking   in   basis  for   impersonal  marking. 

Can  you  mark  appreciations  impersonally? 
Would  two  people  rate  this  question  in  the 

same  way? 

"Do  you  prefer  the  biography  of  a  real  person, 
or  the  life  of  an  imaginary  person  in  a  novel? 
Choose  an  example  of  each  and  tell  why  one 
interests  you  more  than  the  other?" 
Type  E.    Lacking  in  sufficient  data  for  correct  measure 
for  answer. 
"Discuss  the  Louisiana  Purchase." 
Characteristics  of  a  good  examination  question. 
It  is  objective.    What  am  I  trying  to  find  out? 
It  is  clearly  expressed  —  saying  one  thing  to  examiner 

and  student. 
It  measures  worthwhile  matter. 

It  contains  data  which  will  serve"  as  the  basis  for  an 
organized  statement,  if  organization  of  thought  is 
desired. 

It  can  be  marked  on  an  impersonal  basis. 
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II.    The  Examination  Process. 

1.  Do  all  members  of  your  department  have  the  same 

set-up  for  mathematics,  science,  etc.?  Is  the  same 
labeling  required  in  each  class? 

2.  How  is  examination  given?    Is  there  a  hurried  writ- 

ing on  board  which  pupils  cannot  read  and  may 
not  ask  about? 
Is  there  a  blurred  mimeographed  paper  which  pupils 
find  difficult  to  interpret? 

3.  Is  there  a  proper  measure  of  time? 

4.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  to  warrant 

fair  marking? 

III.  Types  of  Examinations. 

1.  What  examination  shall  be  given? 

a.  The  Essay  \  Use 

b.  The  Standard  Test      >  and 

c.  The  New  Type  Tests  j  Value 

(1)  Recall  types. 

Simple  recall  and  completion  exercises. 

(2)  Recognition  types. 

Multiple  response. 
True  —  false. 
Matching  exercise. 
Best  answer. 
Identification. 
Rearrangement  tests. 

2.  Is  there  opportunity  for  all  types  of  examination? 

Where? 

IV.  Marking  of  Examinations. 

How  may  an  absolutely  fair  rating  be  given  to  an 
examination? 

V.    The  Reaction  to  the  Examination. 

What  have  you  learned  of  pupil  achievement  and  pupil 
failure? 

What  have  you  learned  of  teacher  success  and  failure? 

VI.    The  next  step  for  the  teacher: 

1.  How  will  you  help  the  pupil? 

Through  diagnosis,  case  study,  remedial  work. 

2.  What  will  you  do  for  yourself? 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  SECONDARY 
SUPERVISION 

These  reports  representing  the  work  of  the  departments 
extending  over  a  long  period  are  presented  as  evidence  of 
constructive  cooperation  in  supervision.  The  opinions  herein 
expressed  are  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  each 
group.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Council 
on  Secondary  Supervision  has  not  sought  to  standardize  these 
reports.  Each  report  represents  the  sincere  opinion  of  the 
particular  group. 

The  first  report,  " Examinations  in  the  Ancient  Languages," 
is  presented  by  the  Council  on  Ancient  Languages,  with  Albert 
F.  Reed,  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 
The  immediate  objectives  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
are  increased  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  language, 
with  the  mastery  of  vocabulary,  inflections,  and  syntax.  It  is 
evident  that  ability  to  understand  is  conditioned  by  the  extent 
to  which  vocabulary  inflections  and  syntax  have  been  mastered. 
Tests  on  the  tools  of  language  can  readily  be  made  compre- 
hensive, objective,  and  interesting;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  "new  type"  tests  as  " completion,"  "true-false," 
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" multiple  choice,"  " matching  exercises,"  etc.,  are  as  good  or 
as  easily  marked  and  scored  as  are  the  "old  type." 

To  stimulate  daily  work,  frequent  short  tests  should  be 
given  in  each  year  of  the  worl$.  A  five  or  ten  question  test, 
each  possible  of  answer  by  a  single  word  or  phrase,  may  be 
written  in  a  few  minutes,  on  a  very  small  piece  of  paper,  and 
corrected  very  rapidly.  No  specially  printed  or  neostyled 
sheets  are  necessary.  In  the  second  year,  and  even  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  these  tests  are  valuable,  although  not 
given  so  frequently  as  in  the  first  year,  for  there  is  very  close 
correlation  between  ability  to  comprehend  and  translate,  and 
knowledge  of  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax. 

The  development  of  the  notion  in  American  education  that 
the  democracy  of  our  schools  requires  lower  standards  and  a 
pass  mark  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  class,  regardless  of 
achievement,  has  been  followed  by  types  of  examinations  of 
which  some,  at  least,  seem  designed  to  assist  in  this  debase- 
ment of  scholarship.  In  the  very  best  of  the  printed  tests  in 
Latin,  the  method  of  evaluating  according  to  frequency  of 
use  allows  a  count  of  300  out  of  1,000  for  acquaintance  with 
a  single  word  learned  in  the  first  few  days  of  beginning  Latin, 
and  a  credit  of  only  one  for  words  which  would  be  known  only 
by  the  conscientious  student.  The  same  is  true  of  tests  in 
morphology  and  syntax.  Thus  the  pupil  who  knows  very 
little  may  appear  to  have  a  rather  high  score.  The  teacher  is 
not  deceived,  but  the  Superintendent,  principal  or  parent  may 
be.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the  test,  and  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  have  a  false  idea  of  what  the  score  indicates.  Can  the 
teacher  refuse  to  pass  a  pupil  who  has  600  or  60  per  cent,  even 
though  that  score  indicates  merely  acquaintance  with  a  handful 
of  the  many  words  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage? The  same  is  true  of  the  syntax  test.  A  mark  of  763 
or  76.3  per  cent  can  be  made  by  a  pupil  familiar  with  only 
twelve  of  the  most  common  constructions  of  Latin  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs. 

There  follows  a  very  abbreviated  comparison  of  various  types 
of  test,  old  and  new. 

I.  Vocabulary. 

Old  Type:    "  Give  the  English  for  vir,  monet,  altus,  etc.*' 
New  Type:  "Select  from  the  right  hand  column  the 
English  words  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
words  in  the  left  hand  column." 
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New  Type:  "  Select  from  the  four  English  words  the  one 
which  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
word." 

II.  Morphology. 

Old  Type:  "Give  genitive  singular  of  opus,  nomina- 
tive plural  of  flumen.  future  active 
infinitive  of  fero,"  etc. 

Xew  Type:  "  Select  the  correct  form  from  the  four  Latin 
forms  given  on  the  paper." 

III.  Syntax. 

Old  Type:    " Caesar     dixit     Labienum    oppidum  ex- 

pugnavisse." 
11  Give  syntax  of  words  in  italics." 
New  Type:  "  Select  from  the  four  constructions  given  the 

one  that  applies  in  this  case." 
New  Type:  "Select  from  the  grammar  rules  printed 

below  the  one  that  applies  in  each  case." 

IV.  Translation. 

Old  Type:   "Translate  the   following   into  idiomatic 
English."    Puer  Romanus  erat  Marcus, 
cuius  pater  nomen  idem  habebat  quod 
filius.    Mater  et   puer  domum  Romae 
habebant,  sed  pater  miles  in  Gallia  erat. 
Xew  Type:  "  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy's  father?" 
"  Who  lived  in  Rome?" 
"  What  was  his  father's  occupation?" 

V.  Composition. 

Old  Type:    "  Write  in  Latin: 

"  The  kings  sons  are  leaders  of  the  enemy"  or 

"  Give  the  Latin  form  for  the  word  in  italics. 

M  The  king's  so?is  are  leaders  of  the  enemy" 
Xew  Type:  "  Pick  the  correct  form  from  the  four  given: 

"  Regis  (filius,  filiorum,  filios,  filii)  duces 
hostium  sunt." 

The  u  new  type"  of  examination  may  give  the  pupil  a  higher 
rating,  but  will  require  more  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
encourage  guessing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  involve  the 
expense  of  printing  or  neostyling  the  papers.  Such  tests  do  not 
encourage  careful  and  exact  scholarship. 

There  is  place  for  a  type  of  test  designed  to  secure  uniformity 
in  learning,  and  in  marking  progress  in  classes  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  arrange  a  schedule  which  permits  all  classes  to  take 
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an  examination  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  test  on  vocabulary 
and  forms  is  presented  at  the  end  of  this  discussion.  It  is 
merely  suggestive  of  what  may  be  developed,  and  similar  tests 
in  syntax  might  be  devised.  Such  tests  are  not  "new  type," 
or  they  require  that  the  pupil  know  the  word  or  form;  they  are 
merely  "old  type"  tests  in  a  form  differing  slightly  from  the 
conventional. 

The  " Comprehension  Test"  as  a  substitute  for  translation  is 
devised  to  please  those  teachers  who  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  Report  of  the  Classical 
Investigation.  "The  Committee  does  not  recommend  trans- 
lation except  as  an  exercise  for  the  specific  training  in  English 
expression,  and  suggests  that  only  occasionally  should  it  be 
required,  and  that  with  reference  to  special  passages  .  .  . 
Over  half  of  the  teachers  answering  (a  questionnaire)  believed 
that  pupils  should  be  trained  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  Latin 
sentence  by  translating  each  word  in  the  order  in  which  it  comes 
in  Latin."  * 

If  the  pupil  will  but  start  with  subject  and  verb  in  the  English 
order,  a  very  large  percentage  of  Latin  passages  can  and  should 
be  literally  translated;  and  the  pupils  who  are  handicapped 
by  the  translation  requirement,  and  who  benefit  by  the  com- 
prehension passage,  are  those  who  lack  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  vocabulary,  forms  and  syntax,  or  who  have  not  been  made 
to  realize  that  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  the 
study  of  Latin  (and  Greek)  is  a  better  comprehension  of  one's 
native  tongue  and  increased  ability  to  use  it  for  the  expression 
of  thought.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  language  is 
not  only  a  medium  by  which  we  express  thought,  it  is  a  medium 
by  which  we  think.  Since  Cicero's  day,  translation  from  and 
into  a  foreign  tongue  has  been  recognized  as  a  most  valuable 
exercise  in  both  logical  thinking  and  exact  expression  of  thought. 

If  translation  and  composition  are  to  be  regarded  as 
minor  objectives  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  foreign  language  study  shrinks  to  much  smaller 
proportions.  But  so  long  as  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
education  is  ability  to  comprehend  one's  native  language  and 
express  oneself  therein  with  clearness,  force,  and  elegance,  just 
so  long  will  translation  remain  one  of  the  most  valuable  exer- 
cises in  higher  education. 


*  D.  S.  White.    The  Classical  Journal,  May,  1932,  page  57S. 
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In  a  four-year  course  of  Latin,  the  short  answer  test  on 
vocabulary,  morphology  and  syntax  will  probably  be  of  most 
value  in  the  first  three  semesters;  thereafter  translation  tests 
will  become  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  pupil  obtains  a 
firmer  grasp  on  the  tools  of  the  language,  and  as  the  instructor 
emphasizes  more  and  more  the  ability  to  use  these  tools. 
The  value  of  the  " College  Board  Type"  of  test  will  increase; 
but  always,  if  one  remembers  the  very  close  correlation  between 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  and  ability  to  use 
these  elements  in  translation  (both  from  and  into  the  foreign 
tongue),  the  short  test  on  these  elements,  based  on  the  lesson 
of  the  day,  or  on  review  material,  will  always  be  a  useful 
device  wherewith  to  stimulate  the  pupil  and  to  note  his  progress. 

In  the  sample  tests  which  follow,  one  class  is  to  answer  the 
questions  using  the  words  in  Column  1,  another  class  takes 
Column  2,  and  so  on.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the 
examination  of  approximately  the  same  difficulty  and  scope 
regardless  of  which  column  is  taken.  These  sample  tests  have 
already  been  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Ancient 
Languages  Council. 
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Latin  2  —  Mid-Year.    Smith  I-XXXVIII 
Give  in  the  right-hand  column  the  forms  required  of  the  words  in  the  column  assigned 
you  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  examination.    Write  or  print  answers  very  plainly.  In 
questions  9-12  and  31-40  you  must  supply  the  Latin  word.    Mark  long  vowels  in  all  ansvjers. 


Forms  Required 

1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Answers. 

1. 

Gen.  Plural 

FOSSA 

LEGATUS 

CLAMOR 

HOSTIS 

1. 

2. 

Dat.  Sing. 

DISCIPULUS 

PORTA 

AESTAS 

FLUMEN 

2. 

3. 

,    X  lUIcLl 

HOMO 

NAVIS 

VICUS 

AQUA 

3. 

4^ 

Ahl  Sintr 

MILES 

PONS 

STELLA 

EQUUS 

4. 

5*. 

Gen.  Sing. 

VIS 

VOX 

PEDES 

CIVITAS 

5. 

6. 

Acc.  Sing. 

IGNIS 

ITER 

FINIS 

MARE 

6. 

7. 

Nom.  Plural 

CAPUT 

COHORS 

ANIMAL 

ORATIO 

7. 

8. 

Mnrn  Sine 

PALUDI 

Titt  t  A  T>T T O 

1*  ILIABUS 

PERICULA 

ANNIS 

8. 

9. 

T^OTYl     "PI  "^Allt^r 
11  Will.   X  1.  llCUlCl 

"GOOD " 

"TALL " 

"SMALL" 

UREAl 

9. 

10. 

Ann    Sinir  N^nt^r 

"SHORT" 

"ALL" 

"BRAVE" 

"HEAVY" 

10. 

11. 

Abl.  Sing.  Neuter 

"ALL" 

"BRAVE" 

"HEAVY " 

*  *  CYI7  TTT'HP  *  1 

SWIr  I 

11. 

12. 

Acc.  PI.  Neuter 

"BRAVE" 

"HEAVY " 

"ALL" 

"BRAVE" 

12. 

13. 

Comparative 

PULCHER 

LATUS 

FACILIS 

MISER 

13. 

14. 

Superlative 

FACILIS 

SIMILIS 

LATUS 

DIFFICILIS 

14. 

15! 

»-  upcJ  lativc 

ALTUS 

CELER 

PULCHER 

LONGUS 

15. 

16. 

Pres.  Ind.  Act.  2d  Sing. 

HABEO 

POSSUM 

LAUDO 

DELEO 

16. 

17. 

Fut.  Ind.  Act.  2d  PI. 

/^TT  T-j  l~>  /~v 

LURRO 

DO 

POSSUM 

LABORO 

17. 

18. 

Pt-ps  TnH    Art  3H  PI 

voco 

TENEO 

MITTO 

CELO 

18. 

19! 

Tmn   TnH    \ot    1st  PI 

IIL1\>.    111U.    .11  t.    ABl  X  1. 

POSSUM 

MITTO 

SCRIBO 

POSSUM 

19. 

20! 

Perf.  Ind.  Act.  3d  PI. 

SCRIBO 

HABEO 

PONO 

SCRIBO 

20. 

21. 

Plu.  P.  Ind.  Act.  1st  Sing. 

DO 

CELO 

TENEO 

MITTO 

21. 

22. 

Fut.  P.  Ind.  Act.  3d  PI. 

LAUDO 

MONEO 

DUCO 

PONO 

22. 

23. 

Pres.  Ind.  Act.  3d  Sing. 

MITTO 

PARO 

VIDEO 

ri  /""■»  t~)  tT)A 

SCKIBO 

23. 

24. 

Fut.  Ind.  Act.  1st  Sing. 

TENEO 

LURRO 

RELINQUO 

DUCO 

24. 

25. 

Perf.  Ind.  Act.  1st  PI. 

DUCO 

SCRIBO 

CURRO 

TENEO 

25. 

26. 

Pres.  Ind.  Pass.  2d  Sing. 

PARO 

VOCO 

PORTO 

VIDEO 

26. 

27. 

Pres.  Ind.  Pass.  2d  PI. 

PONO 

DUCO 

OCCUPO 

RELINQUO 

27. 

28. 

Fut.  Ind.  Pass.  3d  Sing. 

DUCO 

CELO 

DO 

OCCUPO 

28. 

29. 

Fut.  Ind.  Pass.  1st  PI. 

CELO 

SCRIBO 

LABORO 

PORTO 

29. 

30. 

Perf.  Ind.  Pass.  3d  Sing. 

VIDEO 

PONO 

SERVO 

LAUDO 

30. 

31. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"TIME" 

"MOUNTAIN" 

"DITCH" 

"TIME" 

31. 

32. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"BRIDGE" 

"FIRE" 

"SEA" 

"VOICE" 

32. 

33. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"SHIP" 

"WEAPON" 

"WAR" 

"SLAVE" 

33. 

34. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"VILLAGE" 

"FOREST" 

"SOLDIER" 

"FARMER" 

34. 

35. 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Gender 

"GATE" 

"RIVER" 

"SWAMP" 

"END" 

35. 

36. 

2d  Principal  Part 

"WOUND" 

"RUN" 

"HAVE" 

"BE" 

36. 

37. 

3d  Principal  Part. 

"BE" 

"WRITE" 

"SEE" 

"GIVE" 

37. 

38. 

3d  Principal  Part. 

"SEND" 

"PRAISE" 

"WRITE" 

"SEIZE" 

38. 

39. 

4th  Principal  Part. 

"CARRY" 

"SEND" 

"GIVE" 

"SEND" 

39. 

40. 

4th  Principal  Part. 

"DESTROY" 

"LEAD" 

"RUN" 

"LEAVE" 

40. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  examination.      Last  Name.      First  Name.      Initial.      Home  Room. 


Number  Correct   Class  Symbol. 
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iMrO^O    O  N  X  CI  O 


OQ 


o 

o  5 


y 


I  „  Qgi    Slog  ilopg  £*2§5  gg|§8  1 


:  <5 


~  <22  -Sh2  -o-z^-  --^Z-J  fa; 
d  ~Sfa  o^fafa^  =cczc  ^'^<i:a  g& 
OW:  :  :    SZr^Z  >-:faPfa  ^fafaHs;  :  : 


Jig 

=  £  -  ~  a 


DO 


Pi 
fa- 


g  S  2 

|  gxHx     |  CJ    Cpd  ~~c2 

5>?^  ~i  =  H 
W    fa  — *s  « ~  —  x  —  <  C  Z 

~pp>p  -:as'i  cc:-r  a-jEI^S  <:--x'j 

HZC^K  ZQ>:  C  <P:  :  :     >fafaHfa   C^XX-    C<~~<   :  :  :  :  : 


-w'zT 


r^  =  <  • 
■fa: 


P0.KC 


Z  DDE 

a  a  gas 


o 
o 

00 

q  Eg 


o 

O 


fa.  : 


fa       Oqq  ^ 


^5 


3  K 


Z>Z 

5  c-c^c  h^->::  :;-s> 

5  PJ3&2P  QO<2>?  z>^v!H 


S    cS<«  2  czs  £zc^  3<<oc£  5*s  =  <  £5=22 

^  t«xSh  faC^fa-  z~Hfar  CfaCfafa  rfa=:<3  xGmK^ 
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o 

PO 


H 

fa 

:  P 
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Q 
Z 


.faHM'~"''i3 


.fa  pH  . 

E«»  far 

fa^  W^j 

q  <c 


-      -■     -      ^  - 

esses 
©  c?  o  o  o 
OOOOO 


s  » 

V  >  o  O 


2^2o<l  fafa<.-;fa  sc^^S 

^^^•^   .     .   .  .Si   .  .  . 


■3  'a-a-c-vs 

l-    s  s  s  s  s 

•1     s3e3se3c3  S~ 


-5^ 

«.£""H. 


^==^5?  -2^260^  SgSfSfSP  *5-g-g^.fe 

i^ll  l-^i  Is  111  *M*A  sllas 


wsssc  ^ d a s 


-  ®  fe  41 


3  u  u  3     «8J0J®O  3«u3« 
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THE  TEST  IN  HISTORY  — AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHING 
This  report  is  presented  by  the  Council  on  History,  with 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Smith,  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Values  in  History  Tests 

The  importance  of  written  tests  as  an  integral  part  of  school 
work  does  not  admit  of  question.  Examinations  are  essential 
as  furnishing  a  reliable  basis  for  marking  the  pupil.  There  is 
no  plan  for  securing  careful  daily  preparation  of  assigned 
lessons  more  effective  than  giving  frequent  short  tests  with- 
out warning.  And  by  giving  notice  that  an  important  exami- 
nation will  be  given  on  the  morrow,  intensive  review  of  the 
period  to  be  covered  becomes  immediately  urgent  for  every 
member  of  the  class. 

Furthermore,  there  is  salutary  discipline  of  general  value 
in  confronting  the  student  from  time  to  time  with  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  Whether  he  knows  the  stated  topic  will  be 
unmistakably  disclosed.  If  he  fails  to  express  his  thought 
clearly  or  if  the  composition  is  slovenly  in  form  or  substance, 
the  evidence  will  be  in  hand,  it  can  be  pointed  out,  and  correc- 
tion can  be  required. 

This  leads  to  the  observation  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
encountered  in  teaching  history  is  the  fact  that  our  pupils  do 
not  always  understand  the  text-books  from  which  they  study. 
Words,  terms,  phrases  are  not  understood.  Pupils  are  likely 
to  use  these  words,  or  whole  sentences,  without  knowing  at  all 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Keen-minded  teachers  will 
detect  this  fact  and  insist  upon  clear  thinking  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  This  is  the 
essence  of  educating. 

How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Examinations 
Reviews  will  be  frequent.  This  knowledge  can  be  fixed  in 
mind  in  no  other  way.  The  review  may  be  brief  and  sug- 
gested by  a  point  that  has  arisen  at  the  moment.  It  may  be 
quite  formal,  covering  a  period  blocked  off  for  this  purpose, 
emphasizing  all  principal  topics  and  summarizing  the  period  as 
a  whole. 
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Written  tests,  too,  should  be  rather  frequent,  the  number 
being  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  spared 
from  recitation  periods  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe 
to  say  that  in  comparing  two  schools  as  to  the  quality  of  work 
done  in  history,  it  would  be  found  that  it  bears  a  pretty  close 
relationship  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  given  written  work 
in  the  two  schools.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that, 
with  time  so  precious,  the  aimless  examination  should  not  be 
tolerated,  nor  the  test  to  be  thrown  away  unmarked. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  review  and  examination  several 
days,  or  even  an  entire  week,  may  profitably  be  taken.  On 
the  other  hand  since  giving  an  entire  period  to  a  test  may 
appear  to  impede  progress,  the  method  has  been  found  useful 
of  giving  a  fifteen-minute  topic  test  on  one  day,  a  short -answer 
test  on  another  day,  a  map-test  on  another  day,  not  usually 
on  consecutive  days.  In  this  way  new  work  can  be  regularly 
assigned  and  prepared  with  less  interruption  than  is  incurred 
in  giving  the  entire  period  to  a  test. 

If  the  teacher  can  read  and  mark  the  papers  promptly,  it 
will  be  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  class,  with  the  corrected  papers  in  hand,  the  teacher 
will  make  such  comments  as  are  deemed  pertinent,  award 
praise  judicially,  point  out  errors  that  should  be  avoided  the 
next  time. 

Returning  the  papers  to  the  pupils  the  teacher  may  well 
take  time  then  and  there  to  lead  the  pupils  through  the  papers, 
showing  what  should  be  included  in  the  answers.  There  is  no 
better  time  for  teaching  a  topic  that  the  class  has  failed  to 
get  than  at  this  moment  of  criticism. 

Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  trouble  in  history  examinations 
is  the  fact  that  pupils  do  not  read  —  really  read  —  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  Another  great  source  of  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  understand  the  questions 
when  they  do  read  them.  This  being  the  case  it  follows  that 
a  valuable  preparation  for  college  admission  examinations  is 
in  drill  on  interpreting  questions  on  examination  papers  pre- 
viously set.  This  does  not  mean  in  answering  these  questions, 
but  in  determining  what  the  questions  mean,  and  the  nature 
of  the  answer  required.  Days  may  be  profitably  spent  in  this 
way. 
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Use  of  New  Type  Tests 

These  short-answer  tests  in  all  their  various  forms  have  met 
with  increasing  interest  in  the  past  few  years.  Pupils  like 
them.  There  is  a  chance  here  to  introduce  some  novelty  to 
relieve  the  drudgery  of  review.  Furthermore,  for  purposes  of 
departmental  mid-year  or  final  examinations  where  a  compre- 
hensive test  is  desired  and  rapid  and  uniform  scoring  is  desired, 
this  type  of  test  has  a  good  deal  in  its  favor. 

However,  without  entering  into  any  general  discussion  of  this 
question,  we  believe  that  such  tests  are  of  minor  importance 
and  value  in  history  work.  Their  tendency  is  toward  purely 
factual  questions,  matters  which  may  be  the  dry  bones  of  his- 
tory, but  are  not  truly  history  at  all.  Some  types,  especially 
the  true-false,  invite  guesswork;  some,  like  matching,  such 
manipulation  as  is  used  in  the  solution  of  crossword  puzzles. 
Term  marks  and  these  test  marks  do  not  check  up. 

Furthermore,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  rather  conclusive 
that  these  tests  do  not  indicate  either  the  thoroughness  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student,  or  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  received.  A  recent  investigation  along  these 
lines,  conducted  by  Professors  Krey  and  Wesley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "an  informa- 
tion test  of  important  items  did  not  reach  beyond  the  threshold 
of  instruction." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  better  results  will  come  from  better 
new-type  tests.  An  interesting  attempt  in  this  direction  is 
fully  set  forth  in  the  "Historical  Outlook,''  January,  1932,  by 
the  authors  quoted  above.  Starting  from  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  knowing  the  facts  and  under- 
standing them,  a  committee  devised  a  test  which,  avoiding  the 
recall  of  specific  information  and  cue  words,  would  catch  this 
distinction.  This  is  called  an  "Ideas"  test.  While  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  vocabulary  test,  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  A  series  of  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  results  attained  in  the  test  registered  fairly  well  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  received.  A  careful  reading  of  this  article 
will  repay  anyone  interested  in  this  question. 

Essay-Type  Tests  the  Main  Reliance 
It  is  this  kind  of  examination  that  the  pupil  entering  a  higher 
institution  must  face.    Obviously  it  is  the  kind  that  should 
be  emphasized  in  preparing  for  the  admission  examination. 
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Furthermore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  pupils  brought  up  in 
this  old-fashioned  way  will  do  better  work  in  college.  An  inter- 
esting study  along  this  line,  reported  by  Professor  Cook,  of 
Temple  University,  in  the  "  Historical  Outlook,"  May,  1931, 
found  such  pupils  better  prepared.  Furthermore,  reporting  on 
work  done  with  him  in  freshman  European  history,  he  says, 
''Students  from  one  high  school,  which  bears  an  excellent 
reputation,  did  very  poorly.  In  fact,  they  fell  at  least  two 
groups  below  the  high  school  record.  In  each  case  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  objective  type  of  test  exclusively  and 
had  had  no  experience  with  essay  questions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new-type  examination  has  its  merits,  but  it 
may  be  over-emphasized/' 

The  ability  which  history  particularly  claims  to  develop 
is  not  to  acquire  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts.  Facts  are  basic, 
to  be  sure,  but  judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  the  facts, 
understanding  of  the  relationship  existing  between  them  — 
these  matters  are  the  essence  of  history.  To  know  that  it  was 
Jefferson,  not  Jackson,  who  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or 
that  the  land  involved  lay  west,  not  east,  of  the  Mississippi 
is  to  have  in  the  memory  essential  facts,  but  to  understand 
conditions  in  our  western  country,  to  realize  the  vital  impor- 
tance to  us  of  New  Orleans,  to  weigh  the  menace  of  Napo- 
leon's schemes,  to  appreciate  the  resources  of  the  domain  we 
gained,  and  to  realize  that  this  is  just  one  chapter  in  the  epic 
of  American  expansion  —  this  is  to  know  history.  And  if 
such  knowledge  is  to  be  measured  by  examinations,  it  will  be 
by  the  essay  type. 

Making  Tests  and  Marking  Them 
To  make  a  good  examination  is  more  difficult  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  One  will  want  to  study  standard  tests  and 
will  find  the  best  of  these  in  the  collected  examinations  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  President 
Butler  declared  to  be  "by  far  the  most  useful  single  construc- 
tive force  that  has  ever  come  into  the  field  of  American  second- 
ary and  collegiate  education." 

With  various  models  before  one  it  will  be  possible  to  plan 
the  test  to  be  given,  which  may  be  any  one  of  numerous  kinds 
according  to  the  particular  object  in  view.  Several  tests  are 
appended  to  this  pamphlet  with  the  idea  of  offering  some 
suggestions  in  this  direction. 

As  to  difficulty  the  test  should  be  calculated  to  disclose 
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the  actual  status  of  the  class.  Only  the  ablest  will  get  "A"; 
those  who  have  not  done  the  work  will  fail;  most  of  the  class 
will  be  between  these  extremes. 

It  may  be  that  the  criticism  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  of  some  other  experienced  teacher  will  be  helpful.  Actual 
experiment  in  using  the  test  that  you  have  set  will  be  likely 
to  indicate  some  questions  not  framed  clearly  or  too  difficult, 
another  not  really  requiring  any  thought.  Note  these  criticisms 
on  the  paper  and  keep  it  on  file  as  a  basis  for  a  better  exam- 
ination paper  next  time. 

To  make  a  good  new-type  test  is  much  more  difficult.  Let 
no  one  think  he  will  sit  down  and  off  hand  set  a  satisfactory 
test  of  this  kind.  However,  one  can  develop  the  ability  by  a 
gradual  approach,  getting  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  period 
together,  trying  out  one  form  only  at  first,  etc.  If  interested 
in  this  kind  of  work  study,  for  example,  Michell,  "Teaching 
Values  in  New-type  History  Tests."  For  wise  and  helpful 
suggestions  regarding  tests  of  both  kinds  read  Odell  "  Tradi- 
tional Examinations  and  New-type  Tests."  Both  books 
will  be  found  in  the  Administration  Library. 

In  marking  the  papers  there  is  no  question  that  the  new 
type  make  the  work  easier  and  the  results  more  accurate. 
However,  since,  as  shown  above,  the  essay-type  examination  is 
particularly  valuable,  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  retain  it 
and  yet  lessen  somewhat  its  serious  defect  —  the  subjectivity 
of  the  scoring. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  type  of  question  asked. 
Essay-type  questions  are  often  so  vague  that  they  may  be 
interpreted  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  pupil  con- 
fronted with  such  questions  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  is 
expected  in  the  answer.  Different  teachers  would,  perhaps, 
differ  widely  on  that  point. 

This  difficulty  will  be  largely  eliminated  if  instead  of  setting 
such  a  question  as:  "Give  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Federalist  Party,"  the  question  is  made  more  definite  as: 

1.  (20  points)  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Federalist  Party.    Include  in  your  account: 

(a)  Important  policies,  (b)  achievements,  (c)  leaders, 
(d)  causes  of  downfall. 

Obviously  the  pupil  will  be  guided  in  his  answer,  and  various 
teachers  concerned  in  the  marking  of  the  papers  are  given  an 
approximate  standard  on  which  to  base  their  marks.  Par- 
ticularly good  example  of  examination  papers  so  constructed 
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as  to  lend  themselves  to  accurate  marking  will  be  found  in 
the  Regents  examination. 

One  question  to  be  decided  when  the  test  is  made  out  is 
the  weighting  —  the  number  of  points  to  be  allowed  for  each 
question  or  part  of  question,  or  whether  all  questions  are 
of  equal  value,  to  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  ten  and  the  total 
to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  questions  to  give  the  rating 
of  the  paper. 

Another  very  important  point  is  to  set  your  standards, 
that  is,  decide  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  answers.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  make  out  a  model  paper  covering  the  points 
which  should  be  covered  by  honor  pupils,  underlining,  per- 
haps, the  points  which  must  be  covered  to  pass.  The  teacher 
should  steer  a  middle  course  between  accepting  superficial 
answers  or  those  that  fail  to  get  at  what  is  really  important 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unreasonable  counsels  of  perfection 
on  the  other.  If  several  teachers  are  to  mark  the  papers  a 
conference  will  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  agree  on  these 
matters. 

Especially  valuable  in  showing  what  is  to  be  expected  on 
a  good  paper  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  1917,  "  Specimen  Answers  to  History 
Questions."  An  80  per  cent  paper  and  a  30  per  cent  paper 
are  compared.  This  is  illuminating  for  pupils  and,  per- 
chance, for  teachers  too. 

The  mark  should  mean  something.  "A"  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction hardly  attained  by  more  than  one  in  ten.  "B"  also 
an  honor  mark  -*-  something  to  strive  for.  "C"  satisfac- 
tory for  a  good  many  of  the  class.  "D"  or  "E"  for  those 
who  have  not  made  the  grade.  If  a  pupil  in  this  last  class 
is  presented  with  a  better  than  failure  mark,  it  would  seem 
that  no  contribution  had  been  made  to  character  training, 
nor  to  preparation  for  the  stern  requirements  of  practical  life. 

Conclusion 

These  suggestions  have  been  set  down  as  growing  out  of 
practical  experience.  There  is  no  thought  of  offering  cure- 
alls  that  will  apply  everywhere.  If  something  here  may, 
perchance,  help  some  to  get  more  clearly  in  mind  their  aim, 
to  think  out  how  they  can  solve  their  own  problems  most 
effectively  in  their  own  way,  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet 
will  be  fully  attained. 
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Community  Civics  Tests 
Since  the  time  allotted  to  community  civics  is  brief,  tests 
should  not  consume  too  much  time.  Frequent  short  tests 
best  serve  the  purpose  of  checking  up  on  the  studying  of  home 
lessons,  and  on  the  pupils'  comprehension  of  the  matter  covered. 
Below  are  three  tests  of  the  quiz  type,  and  a  collection  of  five 
longer  questions  to  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  quizzes 
at  different  times.  The  aim  of  these  five  is  to  discover  for  the 
teacher  how  well  the  course  is  functioning  towards  its  primary 
aim  of  developing  better  citizenship. 

Information  Test 
Based  on  Levis,  Chapter  V,  " Protection  Against  Fire." 

1.  Name  three  causes  of  fires. 

2.  What  would  you  do  if  you  discovered  a  fire  in  your  home? 

3.  How  does  the  fire  alarm  system  work? 

4.  What  kinds  of  apparatus  answers  an  alarm  for  a  big  fire? 

What  is  the  work  of  each? 

5.  Name  three  city  laws  which  are  intended  to  prevent  the 

fire  hazard. 

Comprehension  Test 
Based  on  Levis,  Pages  428-433,  "  Elections,"  and  Information 
Developed  in  Class. 

1.  Why  must  would-be  voters  register? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  primary  election? 

3.  Why  should  voters  be  required  to  be  able  to  read  and 

write? 

4.  What  information  should  a  voter  acquire  before  going 

to  the  polls?    How  can  he  get  it? 

5.  Why  should  voting  be  secret? 

Comprehension  Test 
Based  on  Levis,  Chapter  I,  "  Health." 

1.  Why  does  the  community  seek  to  improve  the  health  of 

its  citizens? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  quarantine?    Why  is  it  justified0 

3.  Why  is  spitting  in  street  cars  prohibited  by  law? 

4.  Why  were  you  vaccinated? 

5.  Why  should  yards  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  rubbish  and 

stagnant  water? 
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General  Questions  to  Test  Efficiency  of  Course 

1.  On  Schools.    What  is  the  age  at  which  compulsory  school 

attendance  stops  in  this  state?  Why  is  compulsory 
school  attendance  a  good  thing  for  you,  for  your  parents, 
and  for  the  community  in  which  you  live? 

2.  On  Fire  Prevention.    What  can  you  do  personally  to 

prevent  fires?  Why  should  you  take  the  trouble  to 
do  this? 

3.  On  Obedience  to  the  Law.    What  right  has  the  city  to  forbid 

parking  in  front  of  a  store  on  a  narrow  street?  Why 
should  every  one  obey  the  parking  laws?  What  would 
happen  if  each  person  decided  on  what  laws  he  would 
obey  and  what  he  would  break? 

4.  On  Charity.    How  should  you  act  when  a  beggar  asks  for 

money?  What  should  the  city  officials  do  when  a  blind 
person  asks  for  help,  a  widow  with  small  children,  an 
able-bodied  unemployed  man? 

5.  On  Taxes.    Where  does  the  city  get  the  millions  of  dollars 

it  spends  each  year  on  the  schools,  fire  department,  etc.? 
What  happens  if  a  city  is  wasteful  and  extravagant? 
Is  this  matter  of  any  interest  to  your  father  if  he  lives 
in  a  rented  house  or  flat? 

Roman  History  From  27  B.  C.  to  180  A.  D.     (45  Minutes.) 
I.    Show  by  describing  the  relations  between  the  prince  and 
the  senate  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Claudius,  Ves- 
pasian, and  Domitian,  how  the  idea  of  monarchy  was 
growing  during  the  period  of  27  B.  C.  to  96  A.  D. 
II.    Discuss  the  improvements  made  in  the  provinces  as  to 
economic,  social  and  political  conditions  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Tell  of 
the  building  activities  carried  on.    State  specifically 
what  was  done  by  each  of  several  emperors. 

III.  Describe  two  of  the  following  as  fully  as  possible: 

Trajan's  Column;  the  Arch  of  Titus;  the  Pantheon. 

IV.  Explain : 

1.  The  importance  of  emperor-worship. 

2.  The  need  of  Hadrian's  walls. 

3.  The  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Tacitus  com- 

pared with  that  of  Livy. 

4.  The  Meditations. 
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The  Napoleonic  Era. 
I.    What  is  your  conception  of  Napoleon  as  a  man,  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman?    On  what  facts  do  you  base  your 
opinion? 

II.  Indicate  specifically  how  each  of  the  following  helped  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  Napoleon:  the  Conti- 
nental System,  the  balance  of  power,  and  national 
uprisings. 

III.  Give  some  definite  illustrations  of  Napoleon's  permanent 

contributions  to  civilization. 

IV.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Concordat  of  1801? 

How  long  did  they  remain  in  force? 

V.  Locate  the  following  places  on  your  outline  map :  Auster- 

litz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Trafalgar,  Leipzig,  and  Waterloo. 
Explain,  on  your  examination  paper,  the  significance 
of  each  of  these  places. 

Note. 

These  five  questions  illustrate  different  types  of  questions 
which  can  be  asked  on  almost  every  period  of  history.  In  a 
forty-minute  period  not  more  than,  say,  two  would  probably 
be  asked. 

Period  1815-40  American  Nationalism. 

1.  Briefly  identify  Missouri  Compromise;  Webster-Hayne 

debate;  Spoils  System;  Independent  Treasury  System; 
Cumberland  road. 

2.  Show  how  the  new  national  spirit  manifested  itself  after 

the  War  of  1812. 

Note. 

Combining  a  11  Shoe-string' 1  question  to  test  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  a  period,  with  essay-type  question  to  test 
ability  to  organize  material  and  express  oneself. 

It  will  be  good  training  to  require  the  pupil,  in  answering 
2,  to  first  set  down  an  outline  of  the  points  to  be  covered. 

The  American  Revolution. 

1.  Judgment. 

Were  the  colonies  justified  in  evading  the  Navigation 

Acts? 
Explain. 
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2.  Memory  and  Condensation. 

Trace  briefly  the  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Rev- 
olution. 

3.  Marshaling  of  Evidence. 

Prove  that  Saratoga  was  the  "  turning  point"  of  the 
Revolution. 

4.  Pure  Memory. 

State  clearly  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  1783. 

5.  Geography. 

On  the  enclosed  map,  indicate  by  number  the  following: 
List  of  from  ten  to  twenty  locations  connected  with 
the  War. 

Thoughts  on  Term  Tests. 

A  thorough  test,  covering  an  extensive  period  of  study, 
should  aim  at  more  than  a  probe  of  the  pupil's  memory  — 
important  as  this  is.  It  should  reveal  his  training  in  con- 
densing large  bodies  of  material,  his  sagacity  in  comparing 
the  epoch  under  discussion  to  others,  his  reflective  ability 
in  passing  an  independent  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  a  policy, 
his  resourcefulness  in  marshaling  evidence  to  support  a  propo- 
sition, his  historical  and  dramatic  sense  in  tracing  a  chain  of 
causes  to  its  logical  climax;  finally,  his  familiarity  with  the 
geographical  stage  of  the  events  under  discussion.  The  test 
above  attempts  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  Revolutionary 
period,  in  so  far  as  a  forty-minute  test  permits. 

The  best  answers  to  1  and  3  above  may  be  read  in  class  and 
taught  as  types,  a  similar  method  to  be  followed  with  other 
similar  questions.  Other  types  would  be  definition,  cause 
and  effect,  specific  comparison,  illustration.  Such  training 
will  show  tangible  results. 

TESTS  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Council  on  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  with  Mr.  Walter  I.  Chapman  representing  the 
Council  on  Supervision  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  members  of  the  Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages 
agree  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  examinations  as  set 
forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Council,  at 
which  all  the  other  councils  were  guests. 
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In  their  own  field,  however,  they  recognize  the  diversified 
opinions  which  are  held  as  to  what  constitutes  the  objective  of 
modern  foreign  language  study  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
a  difference  of  opinion  which  seems  not  to  obtain  in  the  other 
fields  of  learning,  or  at  least  not  to  so  great  a  degree. 

Some  insist  that  oral  facility  is  the  prime  objective;  others 
that  this  is  neither  attainable  by  the  average  pupil  nor  pri- 
marily desirable.  Some  urge  that  ability  to  read  and  write 
the  language,  with  emphasis  on  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the 
goal,  while  still  others  hold  that  ability  in  all  three  should  be 
sought.  Then  there  is,  nolens  volens,  preparation  for  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examination  which  must  be  included. 
In  the  absence  of  any  definitive  statement  of  aim,  the  average 
classroom  teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  and  this  is  fre- 
quently influenced  by  his  own  abilities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  objectives  of  any  study  determine  the 
content  of  the  course  and  hence  the  kind  of  examination  neces- 
sary to  test  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  aims  of  the  study  of  modern  foreign  languages 
would  be  reflected  in  the  kind  of  tests  to  be  administered. 

Obviously  if  oral  attainment  is  the  goal  it  should  be  tested 
by  an  oral  examination.  A  written  examination  employing 
phonetic  symbols  might  indicate  what  the  pupil  thinks  he 
would  say  but  only  an  oral  one  would  reveal  whether  he  actually 
would  speak  correctly. 

The  examining  process  is  then  reduced  to  testing  the  pupils* 
ability  to  comprehend  the  written  language  and  to  reproduce 
in  the  foreign  language  ideas  expressed  in  his  own  language. 

The  former  can  be  tested  by  requiring  a  translation  which 
shall  be  both  accurate  and  well  expressed  as  to  diction  and 
form.  This  is  the  method  that  has  prevailed  hitherto  and  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  "old  type"  test.  It  may 
be  tested,  however,  by  asking  questions  on  the  content  of  the 
passage.  In  this  method  either  question  or  answer  or  both  or 
neither  may  be  in  the  foreign  language.  This  is  a  device  of  the 
"new  type"  test. 

The  ability  of  the  pupil  to  reproduce  ideas  from  his  own 
language  into  the  language  that  he  is  studying,  naturally  can 
be  tested  best  by  asking  him  to  do  that  very  thing.  In  doing 
this  he  must  be  enjoined  constantly  to  translate  ideas  and  not 
words,  and  to  express  the  ideas  as  one  native  to  the  language 
would  express  them.    Such  expression,  clearly,  cannot  be 
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shown  by  a  test  of  isolated  words  but  by  one  which  calls  for 
complete  sentences.  The  latter  is  the  predominating  char- 
acteristic of  the  "old  type"  test. 

The  musical  learner  must  have  a  knowledge  of  his  instru- 
ment, of  how  to  hold  both  it  and  his  hands,  etc.,  and  must  be 
able  to  recognize  and  reproduce  on  the  instrument  any  note  or 
chord  called  for  by  the  score.  Although  such  a  knowledge  is 
an  absolute  prerequisite  to  becoming  a  musician,  such  attain- 
ment does  not  of  itself  produce  music  and  it  is  only  when  all 
these  abilities  are  united,  when  individual  notes  and  chords  are 
put  together  accurately  and  with  feeling  that  we  get  music  and 
the  expression  of  the  composer's  thoughts  and  feelings.  So 
with  language. 

The  technique  of  language  learning,  vocabulary,  inflections, 
and  so  on,  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  new-type  tests  and 
it  seems  that  here  is  where  they  may  be  used  with  most  profit, 
to  measure  achievement  and  indicate  weakness. 

The  ability  to  use  the  foreign  language  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  to  interpret  thought  expressed  in  a  foreign 
language  is  best  measured  by  the  old-type  test  and  this  type  is 
recommended  for  mid-year  or  final  examination. 

I.    Underline  in  each  line  the  English  word  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  preceding  French  word. 

1.  jeune:  yellow,  young,  John. 

2.  la  ville:  the  village,  old,  the  city. 

3.  joli:  pretty,  jolly,  polite. 

4.  le  chapeau:  the  hair,  the  chaperone,  the  hat. 

5.  cinq:  without,  five,  fifteen. 

II.    Write  after  these  words  French  words  of  opposite  or  contracted 


III.  Use  in  short  sentences  to  show  meaning  the  following  expressions 

Afterwards  translate  the  sentences  formed  into  English. 

1.  avoir  froid. 

2.  faire  beau. 

3.  au  printemps. 

4.  bonjour. 

5.  aujourd'hui. 

IV.  After  the  following  sentences  write  the  French  equivalent: 

1.  They  are  sleepy  

2.  He  is  hungry  

3.  I  am  not  thirsty  

4.  Is  he  afraid?  1  

5.  It  is  not  bad  weather  


meaning : 


1.  perdre. 

2.  pauvre. 

3.  long  


4.  le  neveu 

5.  mal  
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6.  It  is  raining  

7.  What  time  is  it?  

8.  Mary  is  fifteen  years  old  

9.  He  answers  these  questions  politely  

10.    Today  is  April  11  

V.    Write  after  these  phrases  their  plural  forms: 

1.  II  est   4.    Est-ce  que  tu  dis?  

2.  Je  ne  vends  pas   5.  Comprend-il?  

3.  J'ai  fini  

VI.    Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  negative  form: 

L    J'ai  l'argent  de  mon  pere  

2.  Elle  a  fait  son  devoir  

3.  Ecrivez  la  phrase  au  tableau  noir  

VII.    Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  interrogative  form: 

1.  Le  medecin  guerit  mon  cousin  

2.  Nous  etudions  autant  que  vous  

VIII.    Write  after  the  English  sentence  the  French  equivalent: 

1.  I  close  my  note  book  

2.  I  closed  the  window  

3.  I  did  not  close  the  door  

4.  Close  it  

IX.    Write  the  French  equivalent  above  the  English  word: 

1.  Nous  donnons  les  fleurs  meres. 

to  the 

2.  Les  amis  de  freres  sont  ici. 

her 

3.  Ou  sont  tantes? 

their 

4  homme  est  grand. 

This 

5.  La  fille  est  ma  soeur. 

little 

X.    Write  after  each  adjective  the  feminine  singular: 

1.  bon   4.  heureux  

2.  facile   5.  francais  

3.  beau  

XI.  Underline  the  words  following  the  semicolon  which  contain  the 
same  sound  as  has  the  letter  italicized  in  word  before  semi- 
colon: 

swr;  sud,  une,  soeur,  bleu,  rue,  court. 
ete;  donner,  cher,  age,  pere,  avez. 
votre;  eau,  aussi,  vos,  cheveux,  chevaux. 
XII.    Write  the  proper  form  of  the  definite  article  before  each  noun: 

1.  poupee.  7.  fleurs. 

2.  officier.  8.  tableaux. 

3.  pays.  9.  oiseau. 

4.  bibliotheque.  10.  noix. 

5.  animal.  11.  travail. 

6.  fils. 
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XIII.    Answer  in  as  few  French  words  as  possible  the  following  questions: 

1 .  Vous  avez  seize  ans,  Jean  est  moins  age  que  vous  de  quatre 

ans.    Quel  age  a  Jean? 

2.  Dans  la  classe  de  francais  le  maitre  parle  francais  et  les  eleves 

parlent  frangais,  aussi.  Quand  vous  etes  a  l'ecole,  a  qui 
parlez-vous  frangais? 

I.    One  point  for  each  equals  5 

II.    One  point  for  each  equals  5 

III  /  ^w0  Pom^s  f°r  eacn  French  sentence  equals  ^15 

"  I  One  point  for  each  translation  equals  5/ 

IV.    Two  points  for  each  sentence  equals   20 

V.    One  point  for  each  phrase  equals   5 

VI.    One  point  for  each  phrase  equals  3 

VII.    One  point  for  each  phrase  equals  2 

VIII.    Two  points  for  each  sentence  equals  8 

IX.    One  point  for  each  word  equals  5 

X.    One  point  for  each  fem.  equals  5 

XI.    Two  points  for  each  sound  equals  6 

XII.  One  point  for  each  article  equals   11 

XIII.  Five  points  for  each  comprehension  equals  .  .      .  10 

Total  100 


French  II. 

I.    Completez:  (1)  Je  vois  beaux  chiens.    (2)   faim.    (3)  Je 

mange  pain  a,  chaque  repas.    (4)    Elle  a  trouve  le  crayon 

 garcon.    (5)    Je  parle  enfants.    (6)    J'ai  mon  canif  et 

il  a  .    (7)    Mettez-le  la  table.    (8)    Elle  a  sa  plume 

et  de  son  amie.    (9)    Le  canif  est  sur  la  table  est 

petit.    (10)    —  age  avez-vous? 
II.    In  each  of  the  following  statements  select  the  words  that  make  the 
statement  reasonable : 

1.  La  capitale  de  la  France  est  —  New  York,  Londres,  la  Seine, 

Paris,  le  president. 

2.  La  langue  officielle  des  Etats-Unis  est  l'espagnol,  le  frangais,. 

1' anglais,  impossible,  tres  mauvaise. 

3.  La  pomme  est  un   animal,   un  metal,  un  legume,  une 

mouche,  un  fruit. 

4.  Comme  sa  mere  etait  malade,  elle  a  fait  venir, —  le  capitaine, 

le  medecin,  la  couturiere,  le  journal. 

5.  Quand  on  fait  une  promenade,  le  chapeau  se  porte  sur  le  nez, 

le  pied,  la  chaise,  la  tete,  le  genou. 
III.    In  the  following  sentence,  replace  the  dash  by  the  verb  pouvoir, 
then  by  vouloir  in  (a)  the  present  indicatif,  (6)  the  future,  (c) 

the  present  conditional.    Je  ne  pas  le  faire. 

Give  the  proper  form  of  the  adjective  indicated:  la  (dernier)  fois. 
Ces  ouvriers  sont  (habile) :  les  jeunes  filles  (attentif) :  de  (bon) 
choses. 
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IV.    Read  the  sentences  in  IV.    If  the  statement  is  true,  write  true 
at  the  right.    If  the  statement  is  not  true,  write  false  at  right. 

(1)  II  fait  chaud  en  hiver. 

(2)  C'est  aujourd'hui  samedi. 

(3)  Marie  a  quarante  ans;  son  frere  a  vingt-cinq  ans;  son 

frere  est  plus  jeune  qu'elle. 

(4)  II  neige  generalement  en  ete. 

(5)  Louise  est  le  nom  d'un  garcon. 

(6)  Tous  les  Francais  demeurent  a  Boston. 

(7)  Londres  est  la  capitale  des  Etats-Unis. 

(8)  Quand  on  est  malade  on  envoie  chercher  le  medecin. 

(9)  La  neige  est  verte. 

(10)    Quarante  et  quarante  font  quatre-vingts. 
V.    Ecrivez  les  temps  primitifs  de:  etre,  avoir,  recevoir,  faire,  venir, 

aller,  boire,  connaitre,  craindre,  mettre. 
VI.    Traduisez:  (1)    You  have  taken  my  brother's  pencils.    (2)  The 
eleventh  lesson  is  easy.     (3)    Who  wrote  your  exercises? 

(4)  She  gave  a  book  to  her  sister  and  a  penknife  to  her  brother. 

(5)  Have  you  the  young  girl's  watch?  (6)  A  friend  of  mine 
is  here.  (7)  These  books  are  yours,  not  hers.  (8)  This 
book  is  little,  that  one  is  big.  (9)  These  windows  are  open, 
those  are  closed.  (10)  My  brothers  have  gone  out.  (11) 
Your  sisters  came  into  the  house  at  half -past  nine. 

VII.    En    quelle    saison   neige-t-il?    En    quelle    saison    fait-il  tres 
chaud?    En  quelle  saison  est-ce  que  les  feuilles  tombent?  En 
quelle  saison  fait-il  doux? 
VIII.    Translate  into  good  English  the  French  selection  of  Question  IV. 

Spanish  III 

1.  Write  complete  answers  in  Spanish:    1.    <iQue  tiempo  hace  en  el 

invierno?  2.  <j,Le  gusta  a  Vd.  estudiar  el  espafiol?  3.  <,Hace  frio 
en  el  verano?  4.  ^Se  levanta  Vd.  temprano?  5.  ^Cuantos 
meses  hay  en  el  verano?  6.  <?,Cual  es  la  fecha  de  hoy?  7.  6 Vive 
Vd.  en  el  campo? 

2.  Abrir.    1.    He    la  ventana.    2.    No  podemos    la  puerta. 

3.  Quiero    la  caja.    4.    El  est&    su  libro.    5.    Voy  a 

 mi  libro.    6.    Tienen  que  las  ventanas. 

Poner.    1.    Vames  a    nuestros  libros  en  la  mesa.    2.    El  estd 

  el  sombrero  en  el  armario.    3.    Tenemos  que    la  mesa 

ahora.    4.    He    mis  plumas  en  el  escritorio.    5.    Acabar  de 

  mi  lapiz  en  la  caja.    6.    Deseo   el  canasto  debajo  de  la 

mesa. 

Ver.    1.    En  la  clase  podemos  el  mapa  de  Espana.    2.  He  

a  mis  padres.    3.    Tenemos  que  al  maestro.    4.  Desean  

a  Madrid.    5.    Me  alegro  de    a  su  hermano.    6.  Hemos 

querido  a  sus  primos. 

Escribir.    1.    He          mi  ejerclcio  con  pluma.    2.    Desea  una 

carta  a  su  padre.    3.    En  la  clase  siempre  estamos  el  espanol. 

4.  Acabo  de  mi  ejerclcio. 
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Decir.    1.    Tenemos  que    la  verdad  siempre.    2.    Voy  a   

todo  a  mi  madre.    3.    No  ha    mucho.    4.    Hagame  Vd.  el 

favor  de  todo.    5.    No  puedo  mucho.    6.    No  han  

nada. 

3.  Give  in  each  case  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  "ser"  or  "estar."  1 

Los  alumnos  en  la  clase.    2.    Mi  madre  bien.    3.  Los 

tranvias  altos.    4.    Nosotros    en  el  hotel.    5.    El  nifio 

 espafiol.    6.    El  edificio  un  teatro.    7.    Yo  alumno 

de  la  escuela. 

4.  Replace  object  nouns  by  proper  object  pronouns: 

1.  Pagamos  el  diner  o.  2.  Forman  las  palabras.  3.  Quiere 
comprar  un  traje.  4.  Subimos  con  nuestros  compafieros. 
5.    Pago  al  nino. 

5.  Arrange  the  following  words  to  form  complete  sentences: 

1.  gatos,  amigos,  los,  son,  perros,  los,  no,  y. 

2.  correo,  enviamos,  por,  el,  las,  nosotros,  cartas. 

3.  Cruz,  soldados,  la,  ayuda,  los,  a,  Roja. 

4.  Aire,  pajaros,  per  vuelan,  los,  el. 

6.  The  following  statements  are  either  true  or  false.    If  the  statement  is 

true  write  si  on  the  line  after  the  statement.    If  it  is  false  write  no; 

1.  Hay  siete  dias  en  la  semana. 

2.  Entramos  en  la  clase  de  espafiol  a  las  cinco  de  la  mafiana. 

3.  Cuando  tenemos  hambre,  deseamos  beber. 

4.  En  una  tienda  compramos  casas. 

5.  Hoy  es  jueves. 

6.  Vemos  con  los  ojos. 

7.  Asistimos  a  la  escuela  los  domingos. 

8.  El  primer  mes  del  afio  es  abril. 

9.  Un  hombre  ciego  no  oye  bien. 

10.    Con  las  piernas  escribimos  la  leccion 
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German  2  —  Mid-Year 
Give  in  the  right-hand  column  the  forms  required  of  the  words  in  the  column  assigned 
you  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  examination.    Supply,  in  the  correct  form,  the  words 
italicized  in  the  "forms  required"  column. 


Forms  Required 

1 

2 

1 

•j  • 

4. 

Answers. 

1. 

Nora.  Sing. 

the 

donkey 

city 

name 

nur  il 

1 

2. 

Gen.  Sing. 

my 

pencil 

hand 

picture 

pen 

2. 

3. 

Dat.  Sing. 

our 

house 

room 

city 

room 

3! 

4. 

Acc.  Sing. 

his 

bed 

son 

dog 

sister 

4. 

5. 

Nom.  Plural  her 

sisters 

books 

hands 

teachers 

5. 

6. 
7. 

Gen.  Plural  their 

pictures 

windows 

beds 

cities 

6. 

Dat.  Plural  these 

walls 

children 

doors 

men 

7. 

8. 

Acc.   Plural  those 

streets 

houses 

books 

pictures 

8. 

9. 
10. 

He  gives  me  a 

book 

dog 

pen 

pencil 

9. 

ihis  18 

your 

ink 

picture 

house 

paper 

10. 

11. 

He  gives  a 

book  to 

me 

us 

her 

him 

11. 

12. 

He  has 

his 

pen 

ink 

pencil 

book 

12! 

13. 

I  know 

this 

exercise 

man 

woman 

dog 

13. 

14. 

We  have 

our 

dogs 

pencils 

children 

brothers 

14. 

15. 

He  knows 

her 

it 

me 

us 

15. 

16. 

This  is 

a 

village 

door 

donkey 

window 

16. 

17. 

You  know 

her 

name 

daughter 

father 

son 

17 

18. 

These  are 

our 

rooms 

pens 

windows 

houses 

18. 

19. 

Comparative  of 

GUT 

LANG 

ALT 

HOCH 

19. 

20. 

Comparative  of 

STARK 

DUNKEL 

LAUT 

GERN 

20. 

21. 

Superlative  of 

GROSS 

GUT 

DUNKEL 

ARM 

21. 

22! 

Superlative  of 

VIEL 

GERN 

HOCH 

NAHE 

22* 

23. 

He 

is 

has 

becomes 

reads 

23! 

24. 

You  (du) 

take 

see 

help 

are 

24. 

25. 

You  (du) 

become 

are 

have 

give 

25. 

26. 

he 

sees 

reads 

speaks 

falls 

26. 

27. 

he 

falls 

carries 

grows 

sees 

27. 

28. 

You  (ihr) 

come 

speak 

drink 

take 

28. 

29. 

they 

stand 

become 

give 

call 

29. 

30. 

they 

run 

call 

remain 

come 

30. 

31. 

Imperf. 

he 

spoke 

ate 

stood 

had 

31. 

32. 

Imperf. 

they 

read 

wrote 

took 

became 

32. 

33. 

perf. 

he 

helped 

came 

fell 

saw 

33. 

34. 

perf. 

they 

remained 

stood 

found 

went 

34. 

35. 

plu.  perf. 

er 

GEHEN 

HELFEN 

SEHEN 

TRAGEN 

35. 

36. 

plu.  perf. 

sie  (pi.) 

ESSEN 

HEISSEN 

LAUFEN 

GEHEN 

36. 

37. 

Future 

ich 

GEBEN 

SITZEN 

SPRINGEN 

HELFEN 

37. 

38. 

Future 

sie  (sing) 

TRINKEN 

NEHMEN 

KOMMEN 

SEIN 

38. 

39. 

Fut.  Perf. 

Du 

SCHREIBEN 

STERBEN 

GEHEN 

SPRECHEN 

39. 

40. 

Fut.  Perf. 

Ihr 

SPRINGEN 

GEBEN 

RUFEN 

BLEIBEN 

40. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  examination. 


Last  Name. 


PUPIL. 
First  Name. 


Initial. 


Home. 
Room. 


Number  Correct 


Class  Symbol 
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IMCO^W    ©NOOffiO  HNCI3^"5 


■  Zxr 


z  Szgga  ggsgH 

H  fe*  BBida  8 


5<w 


O  M 

ME 


EodH 


(*,C~<:E  £ehpe 


hEe^S 
e££«» 


a 

eo££-j 
ok  j2£ 


c£<~2  Ehwe~ 

^ZQEPQ  <;»»JtiJ  ^fca^S  feOHH<jS  ^EEhE  e££os: 


Hq5 


2  o 

E  H 


Hg|g§  gggSg  giStfl  B^8«w  is  Qe^S 
£  ggSiw         l§pg  E§|o*  |g§Sa  SgSsg 

<  cSfeHO  S5qS>-jb  HChO  ^O^ES  HH^OfeoQ 


2  3  £ 


■2  *  <3  ^  v. 
•S_:  c  c  a 

^Ph  02  02*02 


^ 


;O2O2O202  ^CO 


-.5  >  mtj  -a 

c  -  a>  •  a> 


'  cc  cc  cc  cc  wcc 


Mai 

eoco 


w«o>w<u    o  o  3  «  d 


3T3-d-d  T3-8^2ffl  -adaflfld  .2.2.2.2.2  .22.2  2  3 

2ccc    el  e  3  a  .    3  -a3xa  Z  H  "S  a  "5  ca  s  d  d  o  ca  s  cs 

JJ  02  Pl,   WJPL|   .                 To  "S3  "53  "5  To  "oc  "ai  To  "S"cc"5 

Q<;  qcc  ccccc 

-  -       33  S3  r  C3  c3  C3  C3 


£3!  SP 


OPhPhPhPh  PuPhPhPhPh  fcfeZZZ  Chhhh  hhhHH  E-iHHPhPh 


i-i<NC0tJ<»O    eot^xc;©    —1  C<1  CO  iO 
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MATHEMATICS  EXAMINATIONS  AS  AN  AID  IN  THE 
SUPERVISION  OF  MATHEMATICS  TEACHING 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Council  on  Mathematics, 
with  Mr.  Henry  P.  McLaughlin  representing  the  Council  on 
Supervision  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  purposes  of  tests  and  examinations  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  the  accomplishment  of  the  pupil. 

2.  To  supplement  oral  instruction. 

3.  To  encourage  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  excellent  work. 

4.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of 
teaching. 

5.  To  secure  uniformity  of  subject  matter  in  minimum 
essentials  without  discouraging  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

6.  To  standardize  the  system  of  grading  in  a  department. 

7.  To  measure  preparation  received  by  students  in  previous 
classes. 

8.  To  diagnose  special  weaknesses. 

9.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  remedial  work. 

10.  To  encourage  systematic  review. 

11.  To  serve  as  a  reliable  guide  in  the  classification  and 
promotion  of  students. 

Consideration  of  these  purposes  at  once  raises  questions 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  tests  and 
examinations.  The  old  type  has  several  excellent  character- 
istics; it  is  probably  the  best  test  of  originality,  ability  to 
organize  facts  and  power  of  expression  that  has  yet  been 
devised. 

New  type  tests  and  examinations  are  better  than  those  just 
mentioned  for  testing  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  student's 
knowledge  of  facts;  they  are  easier  to  grade,  they  are  more 
interesting  to  the  students,  and  they  have  greater  objectivity. 
Their  construction  involves  more  labor,  but  they  are  worth  all 
of  the  time  and  energy  spent  on  them. 

The  best  practice  for  teacher  and  supervisor  is  to  use  both 
new  type  and  old  type  questions  in  order  to  profit  by  the  special 
advantages  of  each.  The  make-up  of  each  test  should  be 
determined  by  the  kind  of  class  to  which  it  is  to  be  given.  For 
example,  a  large  proportion  of  new  type  questions  may  be  used 
profitably  in  testing  classes  in  trade  mathematics,  but  classes 
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preparing  for  College  Board  entrance  examinations  need  tests 
and  examinations  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  old  type 
questions. 

In  many  cities  supervisors  have  made  use  of  published 
standardized  tests.  These  are  usually  composed  of  new  type 
questions,  but  some  of  them  contain  a  few  old  type  questions. 
Most  of  these  tests  are  long.  They  are  constructed  with  great 
care,  but  most  of  them  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  mathe- 
matics classes  of  Boston  public  schools  as  they  do  not  conform 
to  the  courses  of  study  of  these  schools.  This  does  not  entail 
any  great  loss,  as  the  technique  of  making  such  tests  is  well 
known  and  has  already  been  used  by  many  Boston  teachers. 
Each  high  school  faculty  will  find  it  very  profitable  to  study 
this  technique  so  that  the  various  departments  may  construct 
tests  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  purposes  mentioned  above  may  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  departmental  tests.  Such  tests  are  especially  valuable 
in  revealing  which  teachers  are  most  in  need  of  expert  super- 
vision. Conferences  with  a  weak  or  inexperienced  teacher,  in 
which  test  papers  from  the  teacher's  class  form  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion, may  bring  about  considerable  improvement.  It  can- 
not be  stressed  too  strongly  that  such  conferences  should  be 
handled  with  tact.  To  put  upon  a  teacher  pressure  so  great 
that  it  causes  dishonesty  is  probably  the  worst  mistake  that  a 
supervisor  can  make.  Intelligent  supervision  avoids  this  error 
by  showing  appreciation  of  the  good  points  in  a  teacher's  work 
and  by  giving  encouragement  to  do  even  better  work  in  the 
future. 

A  Frank  Expression  of  Opinion  is  Earnestly  Requested 

I.  Which  type  of  question  is  the  better  test  of  (answer  either  essay 

or  new  type) : 

1.  Originality  

2.  Ability  to  organize  

3.  Knowledge  of  facts  

4.  Power  of  expression  

5.  Thoroughness  of  pupil's  preparation  

Remarks 

II.  Which  is  the  more  effective  in  revealing  special  weakness? 

III.  Which  is  the  better  test  of  the  efficiency  of  remedial  work? 

IV.  Which  is  the  easier  to  mark  (grade)?  Which  gives  the 

fairer  mark?  Which  is  the  more  interesting  to  the 

pupils?  Do  you  think  that  both  kinds  of  questions 

should  be  included  in  every  test  and  examination?  

Remarks 
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V.    Which  is  the  better  preparation  for  College  Board  entrance  ex- 
aminations? Do  you  think  that  the  College  Board 

entrance  examinations  would  be  better  if  they  contained  more 

new  type  questions?  

Remarks 

VI.    Which  of  the  following  new  type  tests  do  you  like  best:  com- 
pletion, true-false,  yes-no,   single  word  answers  (which  are 

not  true-false  and  yes-no),  multiple  choice,  matching?  

Which  is  the  best  method  of  marking  true-false  and  yes-no 
tests? 

VII.    Which  of  the  new  type  tests  do  you  consider  the  least  valu- 
able? Do  you  consider  any  of  them  worthless?  

What  are  your  objections? 
VIII.    How  often  should  departmental  tests  be  given? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  departmental  tests? 
IX.    What  objections  can  be  offered  to  departmental  tests? 
X.    What  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided  in  giving  them?  


In  correcting  them?  

In  making  known  the  results?  

Will  you  write  below  or  on  the  other  side  any  other  remarks  that  you 
may  care  to  make  concerning  tests  and  examinations  as  an  aid  to  super- 
vision? 

Date  CI  ass  Name  

Part  I.    (Completion  With  a  Single  Word) 
Fill  in  the  blank  spaces  with  a  single  word.    (Do  not  use  the  following 
words:  yes,  no,  true,  false.) 

1.  Two  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are  to  each  other. 

2.  A  diagonal  divides  a  parallelogram  into  two  triangles. 

3  of  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other. 

4  of  the  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangles  are  equal  to  each  other. 

5.  The  opposite  sides  of  a  rhombus  are  to  each  other. 

6.  Angles  opposite  unequal  sides  of  a  triangle  are  

7.  The  line  joining  the  midpoints  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  

to  the  third  side. 

8.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  each  other. 

9.  The  median  of  a  triangle  is  drawn  from  a  vertex  to  the   

 of  the  opposite  side. 

10.  The  is  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  point  to 

a  line. 

11.  If  two  adjacent  angles  have  their  exterior  sides  in  the  same  straight 

line,  the  angles  are  

12.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle  equals  right  angles. 

13.  An  obtuse  angle  is  than  a  right  angle. 

14.  When  one  straight  line  meets  another  straight  line  so  as  to  make 

the  adjacent  angles  equal,  the  lines  are  said  to  be  to 

each  other. 

15.  An  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  of  the  opposite 

interior  angles. 
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16.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  about  a  point  equals  degrees. 

17.  Two  straight  lines  can  intersect  in  only  point. 

18.  Complements  of  equal  angles  are  

19.  The  perimeter  of  a  polygon  is  the  of  its  sides. 

20.  The  acute  angles  of  a  right  triangle  are  

Date  Class  Name  


Part  II.  (Completion  with  Several  Words) 
There  are  two  divisions  (A)  and  (B)  in  this  part  of-  the  test. 
Follow  the  directions  as  given  under  each. 

(A)  Fill  in  the  following  outlines: 

1.  Two  triangles  are  congruent  if 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

2.  Two  lines  are  parallel  if  they  are  cut  by  a  transversal  so 

that 

a. 
b. 
c. 

3.  Two  angles  are  equal  if  they  are 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

4.  Two  lines  are  equal  if  they  are 

a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 

5.  A  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram  if 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

(B)  Finish  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  of  sides  is 

2.  If  three  or  more  parallels  intercept  equal  segments 

3.  If  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  equal  respectively  to  two 

sides  of  another  triangle,  but  the  included  angle  of  the 
first  is  greater  than 

Date  Class  Name  
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Part  III.    (Drawing  Conclusions) 
Complete  the  unfinished  statements  below: 

In  the  figure  at  the  left,  we 
have 

Given:  triangle  ABC 

AD  bisecting 

angle  CAB 
DE  parallel  to  AB 
We  can  prove  that 

(1)  

(2)  

(3)  

(4)  

In  the  figure  at  the  left,  we 

have 

Given:  triangle  ABC 

AC  =  BC,<Ai  = 
A2  and<Bi  = 
B2 

We  can  prove  that 

(1)  

(2)  

(3)  

(4)  

Part  IV.  (Constructions  with  Compass  and  Straight-edge) 
1.    Construct  a  triangle  in  the  space  below  with  the  sides  as  given. 


2.  Construct  a  triangle,  using  the  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  B 
given  below. 


B. 


B 
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TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  FINE  ARTS 
COUNCIL 

This  report  is  presented  by  the  Fine  Arts  Council,  with 
Miss  Ruby  G.  Allen  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Introduction 

Tests  and  measurements,  while  quite  generally  accepted 
in  the  educational  field  as  a  whole,  are  still  in  a  very  experi- 
mental stage  in  the  field  of  art  education.  Some  art  teachers 
favor  tests,  some  condemn  them,  and  some  are  still  undecided 
in  their  attitude. 

The  committee  selected  from  the  Fine  Arts  Council  of  the 
Boston  high  schools  believed  that  since  testing  has  proved 
beneficial  in  other  branches  of  education  it  should  be  given 
a  fair  and  thorough  trial  in  art  education.  This  trial  should 
be  made  by  as  many  art  teachers  as  possible.  Only  after 
such  a  trial  will  art  teachers  be  justified  in  their  opinions  upon 
the  subject. 

The  committee  also  felt  that  if  tests  are  kept  in  the  correct 
ratio  to  other  parts  of  the  work  they  need  not  hamper  orig- 
inality, freedom,  or  any  of  the  other  desirable  qualities  for  which 
art  teachers  are  aiming;  they  need  not  interfere  with  projects, 
motivated  lessons,  appreciation  lessons  or  free  expression.  On 
the  contrary  tests  and  scales  may  very  conceivably  give  the 
pupils  something  more  to  express,  a  larger  graphic  vocabulary 
with  which  to  say  it  and  more  confidence  in  their  ability  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  ideas. 

If  children  are  given  a  means  of  seeing  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  their  drawing  as  they  are  enabled  to  see  it  in  their 
penmanship,  will  the  effect  upon  them  not  be  beneficial? 

With  these  convictions  the  committee  asked  first  for  reports 
of  former  practices  in  the  matter  of  tests.  A  summary  is 
given  in  Part  I. 

All  high  school  art  teachers  were  then  called  upon  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  best 
kinds  of  tests  and  their  place  in  our  scheme  of  art  education. 
Since  the  new-type  tests  seemed  least  familiar  it  was  requested 
that  particular  attention  be  given  to  them.  That  these  experi- 
ments might  be  as  worthwhile  as  possible,  summaries  were 
made  of  the  most  important  phases  to  be  considered,  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Fine  Arts  Council  from  time  to  time.  The 
sections  proving  most  useful  are  given  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

Part  III  contains  a  tabulation  of  the  opinions  of  the  art 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period. 

A  collection  of  published  scales  and  tests  was  made  by 
the  committee  that  teachers  might  consult  the  work  of  others. 
Some  of  the  most  worthwhile  of  these  are  included  in  the 
bibliography. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  collection  of  tests  formu- 
lated by  Boston  high  school  art  teachers  with  the  hope  that 
sample  tests  could  be  included  in  this  report.  But  at  its 
final  meeting  the  committee  decided  that,  while  this  collec- 
tion forms  a  good  nucleus  for  future  work,  it  is  not  yet  developed 
to  the  stage  where  it  seems  advisable  to  publish  any  part  of 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  phase  of  the  work  can  be  carried 
on  to  much  greater  usefulness  next  year. 

Part  I 

A  Description  of  Some  Tests  Used  by  Art  Teachers 
Teachers  of  art  in  Boston  high  schools  have  always  used 
tests  and  examinations,  but  as  tests  in  this  subject  must  nec- 
essarily differ  from  those  in  academic  departments,  they  have 
employed  a  wide  variety  of  forms. 

These  tests  have  been  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
schools  and  particular  situations,  but  in  general  they  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  Test. —  This  might  also  be  termed  a  diag- 
nostic or  inventory  test;  by  some  writers  it  is  called  a  pre- 
test. It  is  given  to  a  new  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
or  to  any  class  previous  to  teaching  a  new  phase  of  work. 

Such  a  test  is  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  grading  the  pupil's 
work,  but  to  determine  his  present  information  or  skill.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  more  accurately  gauge  the  kind  and 
amount  of  teaching  required.  Indirectly  it  shows  the  pupil 
his  need  of  instruction. 

A  preliminary  test  is  usually  drawing,  although  in  some 
divisions  of  the  work  it  may  be  written. 

2.  Memory  Test. —  At  the  completion  of  a  given  unit  of 
work  the  pupil's  grasp  of  it  is  often  tested  by  asking  him  to 
do  some  part  of  the  work  from  memory.  It  is  a  drawing  test 
and  particularly  adapted  to  representation. 
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3.  Speed  Test. —  A  speed  test  is  usually  much  like  a  memory 
test  except  that  the  time  element  receives  greater  stress.  It 
is  particularly  useful  in  developing  a  graphic  vocabulary. 

4.  Independent  Work  Test. —  While  presenting  a  subject 
an  art  teacher  always  stands  ready  to  give  advice,  answer 
questions  and  suggest  improvements.  To  prevent  too  great 
a  dependence  upon  the  teacher,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  require  the  pupil  to  work  unaided  at  intervals  as  a  test  of 
his  ability.  Such  a  test  differs  from  a  memory  test  in  that  it 
is  usually  a  new  problem  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
ceding class  work.  It  may  in  some  cases  require  more  than 
one  period  of  work  although  too  long  a  test  should  be  guarded 
against. 

5.  Vocabulary  Test. —  It  is  desirable  at  times  to  determine 
if  a  pupil  can  spell,  define  and  use  correctly  the  words  com- 
monly employed  in  art  subjects.  Such  written  tests  vary 
greatly  in  form. 

6.  Essay  T ype  Tests. — The  wTitten  composition  and  the 
test  which  requires  answers  in  composition  form  also  have 
their  place  in  the  Art  Department.  They  are  particularly 
useful  in  the  appreciation  phases  of  the  work  and  in  the  history 
of  art. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  tests  have  been  used 
in  the  past  may  be  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  first  ques- 
tionnaire issued.  Efforts  were  made  to  reach  all  the  art  teachers 
in  the  high  schools. 

Possible  number  of  returns  .  .  .  .30 
Actual  number  of  returns       ....  22 

One  of  the  Questions 
Previous  to  last  year  (when  this  new  study  of  testing  began) 
had  you  been  giving  any  tests?    What  kind? 


NO        .       .       .       .       .       .    .    .       ;       .  0 

Most  teachers  listed  more  than  one  kind.  The  tabulation 
is  as  follows: 


Returns 


Yes 


22 


Creative 
Oral  . 
Resume 
Talent  . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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New  type   2 

Preliminary   2 

Speed  .........  3 

Vocabulary   3 

Independent  work   4 

Essay   7 

Unclassified   10 

Memory   11 


Part  II 

Answers  to  Questions 

In  our  study  of  tests  the  committee  tried  to  answer  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  questions  which  were  asked.  Some  of  the 
most  important  ones  are  repeated  here. 

What  is  Meant  by  a  Standardized  Test? 

In  "How  to  Measure/'  by  Wilson  and  Hoke,  we  are  told 
that:  "A  test  is  standardized  by  being  given  to  a  large  number 
of  children,  usually  unselected,  the  results  being  summarized 
in  terms  of  averages  and  variations  from  the  averages  for  each 
significant  group  of  children,  such  as  eight-year  olds,  nine-year 
olds,  etc.  A  test  is  not  improved  by  being  standardized. 
Standarization  merely  gives  statistical  information  with  ref- 
erence to  pupil  performance  on  the  tests  and  its  various  ele- 
ments. It  should  help  in  selecting  the  elements  most  valuable 
from  the  statistical  standpoint." 

In  academic  and  tool  subjects  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  development  of  standardized  tests.  In  the  art  field  a 
few  have  been  produced  and  published  and  they  will  be  found 
listed  in  the  bibliography.  At  present  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  particular  use  in  the  schools  of  our  system. 

If  at  any  time  the  Boston  teachers  are  convinced  of  the  need 
of  standardized  tests  they  will  undoubtedly  work  out  a  set  to 
fit  local  needs;  but  even  that  does  not  seem  to  be  needed  at 
present. 

What  is  Meant  by  a  New-Type  Examination? 
The  informal  or  new-type  test  is  one  worked  out  by  a  teacher 
to  fit  the  needs  of  his  own  class  for  the  particular  unit  of  work 
to  be  done.    In  place  of  the  essay  form  it  may  be  made  up  of 
questions  known  as: 

1.  One-word  answer — recall  type. 

2.  Completion  type. 

3.  True-false  or  other  alternate  response  types. 
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4.  Multiple  choice  type. 

5.  Pairing  or  matching  terms  in  parallel  columns. 

A  test  may  be  made  up  of  one  kind  of  question  or  of  several 
kinds.  It  is  usually  given  by  means  of  mimeographed  sheets 
which  are  filled  out  by  the  pupil. 

The  most  important  function  of  such  a  test  is  as  a  teaching 
device. 

What  Are  the  Advantages  of  the  New-Type  Tests? 

1.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  scored. 

2.  The  amount  of  ground  which  may  be  covered  in  a  short 
test  period. 

3.  The  speed  with  which  a  teacher  can  locate  teaching 
faults. 

4.  Their  popularity  with  pupils. 

What  Are  the  Disadvantages  of  New-Type  Tests0 

1.  It  takes  more  time  and  requires  more  skill  to  make  out 
the  questions. 

2.  The  results  may,  in  some  cases,  require  considerable 
study  if  they  are  to  be  used  to  improve  teaching. 

3.  There  is  danger  that  the  same  test  will  be  used  at  too 
frequent  intervals. 

4.  Care  must  be  used  to  keep  the  mimeographed  sheets 
from  the  pupils  before  the  test  is  given. 

What  is  Meant  by  a  Drawing  Scale  or  a  Product  Scale? 

"When  properly  graded  samples  of  completed  work  are 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  the  result  is  a  product  scale.  A 
pupil's  work  is  judged  by  being  compared  with  these  graded 
samples.  Scales  in  writing,  drawing,  and  composition  are  good 
examples  of  product  scales." — Wilson  and  Hoke. 

Scales  are  most  useful  in  such  units  of  work  as  lettering, 
perspective,  and  other  divisions  of  representation.  They  may 
be  made  from  class  work  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  class,  or  by  a 
group  of  art  teachers. 

To  attain  great  validity  or  authority  a  scale  should  represent 
the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people.  A  good  description  of  such 
a  process  may  be  found  in  the  Kline-Carey  Measuring  Scale 
for  Freehand  Drawing. 

The  scales  so  far  published  are  for  elementary  schools,  so  if 
high  school  teachers  wish  to  use  such  material  they  will  have  to 
develop  their  own  units. 
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A  General  Consideration  of  Tests  and  Examinations 
"To  be  a  modern  teacher  today  one  must  have  mastered 
the  new  methods  in  written  examinations." — Lang. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  amount 
of  information  retained  from  a  given  unit  of  work.  It  will  be 
quite  generally  agreed  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
facts  which  if  retained  will  be  of  great  value  in  future  under- 
takings. To  find  out  if  these  have  really  been  grasped  and 
remembered  is  the  function  of  tests. 

Art  teachers  have  three  kinds  of  tests  available,  the  drawing 
type,  the  essay  type,  and  the  new  type  of  objective  test. 
Each  has  its  place  in  a  comprehensive  program  and  it  rests 
with  each  teacher  to  decide  how  each  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  traditional  essay  type  test  is  liked  by  many  teachers 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  used  even  in  art  classes. 
But  when  employing  this  method  of  testing  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  character  of  this  kind  of  test  puts  more 
of  a  premium  on  written  expression  than  upon  art  facts.  A 
pupil  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  facts  under  con- 
sideration but  with  skill  in  written  composition  may  make 
such  a  good  impression  upon  the  one  marking  the  paper  that 
he  receives  a  higher  rank  than  a  pupil  with  greater  knowledge 
but  with  less  skill  in  written  expression. 

It  is  well  known  that  any  written  paper  will  be  graded  very 
differently  by  different  teachers.  This  difference  has  been 
known  to  range  all  the  way  from  failure  to  exceptional  merit. 
When  such  differences  of  opinion  are  possible  it  is  not  strange 
that  pupils  often  feel  that  the  grades  on  such  papers  are  unfair. 

It  is  frequently  pointed  out  also  that  the  essay  is  less  closely 
related  to  real  life  experiences  than  is  that  form  of  test  where 
the  pupil  has  to  make  rapid  decisions  or  recall  information 
suggested  by  other  facts. 

Good  essay  questions  should  stimulate  the  pupil  to  really 
think.  Questions  which  begin  with  such  words  as  classify, 
compare,  describe,  explain,  interpret,  etc.,  are  conducive  to 
clear  thinking  and  direct  expression. 

The  subject-matter  of  a  test  should  be  based  on  material 
worth  testing  and  capable  of  being  tested.  It  should  be  selected 
in  relation  to  the  course  of  study  and  in  keeping  with  the 
methods  of  instruction. 
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Test  questions  should  be  formulated  with  great  care.  They 
should  be: 

1.  Valid. —  They   should   be   based   upon   significant  and 

generally  accepted  facts  and  facts  which  are  true  under 
all  conditions.  Avoid  such  questions  as:  "What  colors 
cannot  be  made  from  any  other  colors?"  This  can  be 
true  only  when  speaking  of  standard  or  pure  colors. 

2.  Objective. —  That  is,  the  answer  should  be  definitely  right 

or  wrong;  the  correctness  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  one  marking  the 
paper.  Avoid  such  questions  as:  "What  do  you  like 
about  this  picture?" 

3.  Comprehensive. —  The  questions  should  be  numerous  enough 

and  varied  enough  to  assure  an  adequate  sampling  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge.  This  increases  the  fairness  of 
the  test  and  assures  a  reliable  score. 

4.  Clearly  Expressed. —  There  should  be  no  possibility  of  the 

question  being  misunderstood.  Avoid  such  questions 
as:  "Why  are  red,  yellow  and  blue  not  in  harmony?" 
Probably  intense  or  "standard"  colors  are  meant,  but 
the  question  does  not  say  so,  and  of  course,  red,  yellow 
and  blue  may  be  in  harmony  in  certain  values  and 
intensities. 

5.  Stated  with  Sufficient  Detail. —  To  be  sure  of  the  desired 

answer,  be  explicit.  Avoid  such  questions  as:  "Dis- 
cuss an  Egyptian  temple."  The  pupil  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  plan,  construction,  decoration 
or  use  should  receive  first  consideration;  all  phases  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  short  test. 

6.  Of  Equal  or  of  Known  Value. —  For  a  speed  test  equal 

values  are  desirable;  for  a  power  test  increasing  values 
are  more  closely  related  to  intelligence. 
"The  mastery  of  the  examination  technique  itself  is  no 
mean  accomplishment  in  self -improvement." — Lang. 

New-type  or  Objective  Tests 
"A  good  class  test  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  may 
be  tested  widely,  scored  objectively,  and  ranked  relatively,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  but  a  small  degree  of  error." — Cubberley. 
The  purpose  of  examinations  and  tests  may  be  listed  as: 

1.  To  clarify  teaching  objectives. 

2.  To  discover  teaching  needs. 
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3.  To  stimulate  class  work. 

4.  To  discover  class  weaknesses. 

5.  To  judge  class  progress. 

6.  To  compare  accomplishment  of  different  classes. 

7.  To  help  in  rating  pupils. 

If  tests  can  take  forms  resembling  real  life  situations  they 
may  well  be  considered  a  more  effective  part  of  the  teaching 
program.  Recognition  of  related  facts,  a  recall  of  facts  in  given 
situations,  and  the  selection  of  one  thing  from  among  several 
offerings,  are  typical  of  daily-life  situations. 

The  new-type  or  objective  test  is  the  kind  which  seems  to 
fulfill  the  greatest  number  of  these  requirements.  It  is  there- 
fore the  one  which  should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  study 
at  the  present  time. 

Formulating  the  new-type  test  is  harder  than  making  out 
the  questions  for  an  essay  test  or  for  a  drawing  test,  but  still 
not  so  difficult  that  the  average  teacher  cannot  do  it  if  the 
matter  is  given  some  study.  There  are  many  good  books  on 
the  subject,  but  a  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important 
points  may  be  worth  while  to  more  clearly  connect  the  techni- 
cal descriptions  to  the  particular  field  of  art  education. 

Questions  should  be  so  skillfully  formulated  that  they  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  information  from  the  pupil  in  a  small  space  of 
time  and  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  writing. 

Objective  questions  fall  into  two  general  classes:  Recall 
and  recognition.  Recall  questions  may  be  those  requiring 
a  single-word  answer  or  the  completion  of  a  sentence.  Recog- 
nition is  easier  than  recall  and  may  be  presented  in  the  multiple 
choice,  matching~or  true-false  form. 

Recall  Types 

One-word  Answer. — What  word  signifies  the  amount  of  light 
in  a  color?  . 

Completion. — A  scale  to  show  changes  from  bright  to  dull 
color  is  known  as  a  scale  of  . 

Recognition  Types.    (True — False) 
True — False.    The  horizon  is  an  imaginary  line  on  the  level 
of  the  eye. 

Yes — No 

 Is  a  square  interesting  in  proportion? 
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Matching 

Draw  a  line  from  each  symbol  in  column  1  to  connect  with 
an  analogous  color  in  column  2. 

R  B 

YR  GY 

G  PB 

BG  RPi 

B  Y 

Multiple  Choice 
Make  a  cross  before  the  word  or  group  of  words  which 
is  correct  to  finish  each  sentence. 

(  amount  of  light  in  a  color. 

Hue  is  the  <  strength  of  a  color. 

(  name  quality  of  a  color. 

The  teacher  will  select  the  kind  of  question  best  suited 
to  the  unit  of  work  to  be  tested ;  a  test  may  be  composed  entirely 
of  one  kind  of  question  or  combine  several  kinds.  Variations 
can  often  be  devised  in  art  work. 

A  good  test  should  be  simple  to  take  and  easy  to  score. 
Attention  to  details  of  form  and  arrangement  will  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  test  and  make  scoring  much  quicker.  The 
sample  tests  included  with  this  report  will  offer  suggestions  as 
to  forms. 

In  most  cases  the  subject-matter  covered  by  a  test  should 
have  been  recently  taught  or  reviewed.  Although  the  short 
unannounced  test  has  its  place,  it  is  usually  well  to  announce 
a  test  far  enough  ahead  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  review  and 
prepare  for  it.    After  all,  a  test  is  just  one  more  way  of  teaching. 

A  test  is  considered  more  accurate  when  it  has  some  ques- 
tions so  easy  that  every  pupil  can  answer  them  and  some 
questions  so  hard  that  no  one  is  apt  to  make  a  perfect  score. 

If  a  test  is  to  be  given  by  more  than  one  teacher  steps  should 
be  taken  to  insure  uniformity  in  administering  it,  with  instruc- 
tions as  brief  and  simple  as  possible.  Scoring  is  made  easier 
and  more  accurate  if  a  score  sheet  or  key  containing  every 
possible  answer  is  furnished  with  the  test. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  three  or  more  forms  of  a  test  for  the 
purpose  of  retesting. 

The  desirability  of  making  a  test  as  nearly  uncoachable  as 
possible  will  be  obvious,  particularly  when  it  is  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  mid-year  or  final  examinations. 
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Since  any  duplicated  sheets  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  pupils  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  offer  as  little 
information  as  possible  or  to  have  them  so  comprehensive 
that  they  will  simply  be  one  more  incentive  for  a  general  review. 

While  duplicated  sheets  are  considered  the  best  it  is  often 
possible  to  give  short  new-type  tests  by  reading  the  questions 
or  statements  and  having  the  pupils  write  the  answers  on  small 
pieces  of  uniformly  lined  paper.  The  key  can  be  placed  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper  making  the  scoring  very  easy.  This 
method  of  giving  a  test  while  having  some  drawbacks  also  has 
some  advantages.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  questions  being 
known  ahead  of  time;  two  or  more  forms  may  be  used  the 
same  day;  it  may  be  prepared  in  less  time  than  is  needed  to 
have  sheets  duplicated.  The  type  of  questions  is  limited, 
as  matching  and  multiple  choice  cannot  be  handled  orally. 

A  good  test  in  addition  to  being  comprehensive  and  objective 
should  be  fair  and  it  should  be  interesting. 

If  an  informal  test  is  used  year  after  year  it  tends  to  become 
standardized,  thus  furnishing  data  upon  which  to  judge  class 
work. 

A  new-type  test  may  allow  much  cheating,  but  if  this  exists 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 

The  popularity  of  the  new-type  tests  with  the  pupils,  plus 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  scored  should  balance  the 
greater  difficulty  of  composing  them. 

Color 

Fill  in  the  missing  words  in  the  spaces  left. 

1.  The  circle  of  hues  contains  hues  arranged  around 

.  in  the  center. 

2.  The  name  symbols  of  these  hues  are  


3.  When  colors  are  arranged  to  grade  from  light  to  dark 

they  form  a  scale  of  

4.  A  scale  to  show  changes  from  bright  to  dull  is  known  as 

a  scale  of  

Draw  a  line  from  each  symbol  in  column  one  to  connect 
with  its  complement  in  column  two. 


5.  R  B 

6.  YR  PB 

7.  Y  BG 

8.  GY  RP 

9.  G  P 
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Draw  a  line  from  each  symbol  in  column  one  to  connect 

with  an  analogous  color  in  column  two. 

10.  R  B 

11.  YR  GY 

12.  G  PB 

13.  BG  RP 

14.  B  Y 

Draw  a  line  from  each  color  in  the  first  column  to  one 

in  the  second  to  make  a  contrasted  color  combination. 

15.  Black  White 

16.  Gray  Gold 

1 7.  Yellow  Green 

18.  Silver  Red 

19.  Blue  Purple 


1.  Previous  to  last  year  (when  this  new  study  of  testing 

began)  had  you  been  giving  any  tests?     What  kind? 

2.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  these  tests. 

3.  After  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  by  [Miss 

Starbird  and  Mr.  Knapp.  what  changes  did  you  make  in 
the  type  of  tests  given? 

4.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  frequency? 

5.  Have  you  tried  any  different  kinds  of  tests  this  year? 

If  so,  please  describe  or  name  them. 

6.  Do  your  plans  include  any  experiments  in  tests  for  the 

remainder  of  this  year? 

7.  Is  there  anything  in  regard  to  tests  or  scales  to  which 

you  would  like  to  have  the  committee  give  particular 
attention? 

8.  Do  you  want  help  personally?    How?    When?  Where? 
Whether  or  not  your  school  takes  part  in  these  experiments 

rests  entirely  with  your  group  of  teachers  but  if  a  large  number 
work  upon  it  the  result  will  be  much  more  valuable  to  the 
group. 

Suggestions  About  Testing. 

Decide  just  which  phases  of  art  education  you  think  can 
profitably  be  tested. 

Apparently  there  are  many  types  of  tests  being  used  in  art 
work.    Some  of  these  are : 

1.  Preliminary  tests  'not  used  for  grading). 

2.  [Memory  tests. 

3.  Speed  tests. 
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4.  Independent  work  tests. 

5.  Vocabulary  tests. 

6.  New  type  tests. 

7.  Essay  type  tests. 
Have  you  others? 

Attempts  to  test  art  appreciation  have  met  with  widely 
differing  receptions.  Have  you  tried  it?  Have  you  any 
suggestions? 

Study  the  new  type  tests  and  their  making.  A  poorly  made 
test  of  this  kind  is  very  unfortunate;  they  are  harder  to  make 
than  the  questions  for  the  essay  type  and  deserve  very  careful 
preparation.    Are  you  sure  you  understand  the  process? 

Consider  the  matter  of  making  and  using  a  scale.  The  pub- 
lished ones  seem  to  be  entirely  for  elementary  schools  and  are 
merely  suggestive  to  us.  Can  we  not  profitably  make  some  to 
fit  our  own  needs? 

If  each  of  us  could  know  what  the  others  are  doing  we 
should  all  profit.  Probably  every  high  school  art  teacher  has 
originated  a  way  of  testing  some  phase  of  art  education.  One 
of  the  valuable  things  which  the  committee  can  do  is  to  compile 
these  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  group,  so,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so  will  you  write  up  a  description  of  your 
favorite  testing  device  and  send  it  to  us? 

Please  consider  thoughtfully  the  merits  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  tests,  try  out  as  many  as  possible  and  be  ready  by  May 
to  express  your  opinion.  Remember  that  the  report  which 
must  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  is  to  be  based  on  your 
ideas  and  that  we  want  returns  from  as  many  teachers  as 
possible. 

A  good  bibliography  can  be  found  in  Eastern  Arts  Associa- 
tion Proceedings  1928,  pages  135-138.  We  have  on  hand 
most  of  the  tests  and  scales  listed  there.  If  you  know  of 
others  please  let  us  know. 

SCIENCE  EXAMINATIONS 
This  report  is  presented  by  the  Science  Council  with  Fred 
R.  Miller  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

First  Draft  of  the  Proposed  Pamphlet  on 
Science  Examinations 
Purposes  of  examinations: 

(1.)  To  discover  and  remedy  defects  in  learning  and 
teaching. 
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(2.)  To  stimulate  daily  work. 

(3.)  To  secure  review  by  pupils. 

(4.)  To  test  the  accomplishments  of  pupils. 

(5.)  To  secure  reliable  data  for  the  grading  of  pupils. 

(6.)  To  secure  uniformity  in  essentials  among  different 

classes  in  the  same  subject. 

(7.)  To  measure  teaching  efficiency. 

A  good  examination  should  be 

Fair,  so  that  as  a  result  of  it  each  pupil  shall  feel  that  his 
grade  is  about  what  he  deserves. 

Comprehensive,  so  that  no  essential  part  of  the  work 
examined  is  not  covered.  If  it  is  known  in  advance  that 
the  examination  is  to  be  comprehensive,  the  incentive  to 
review  is  much  greater  than  if  it  is  known  that  only  a  few 
questions  are  to  be  asked  covering  only  a  small  part  of 
the  ground. 

Objective,  that  is,  it  should  be  so  made  that  the  answers 
will  be  right  or  wrong  regardless  of  the  subjective  judg- 
ment of  the  one  who  marks  the  paper.  In  other  words, 
if  the  examination  possess  this  qualification,  a  given  paper 
marked  by  several  different  examiners  will  receive  the  same 
grade  from  each. 

Interesting  to  the  pupil  rather  than  a  matter  of  dread. 
A  pupil  is  more  likely  to  do  himself  justice  in  an  examina- 
tion if  from  past  experience  he  feels  that  faithful  prepa- 
ration will  be  rewarded,  and  he  can  enter  the  examination 
room  with  confidence  rather  than  distrust. 

The  old  essay  type  of  examination,  once  almost  the  only  kind, 
has  been  displaced  in  varying  degree  by  the  so-called  new- 
type  tests.  The  essay  type  is  of  course  as  valuable  as  ever  in 
testing  proficiency  in  composition,  whether  in  English  or  in 
history,  or  even  in  science.  But  it  falls  down  badly  in  its  lack 
of  comprehensiveness  and  objectivity.  In  this  type  of  examina- 
tion it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  cover  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  work  and  when  it  comes  to  marking  the  papers, 
the  personal  equation  of  the  reader  enters  so  largely  into  the 
estimate,  that  in  some  subjects,  grades  given  by  different 
readers  of  the  same  paper  often  differ  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent . 
Even  in  a  highly  trained  group  of  College  Board  readers, 
after  a  day  of  standardization,  results  will  often  differ  by 
10  per  cent.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  readers 
discussing  the  same  paper  at  some  length  cannot  come  to  an 
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agreement  and  are  obliged  to  end  the  discussion  by  splitting 
the  difference.  Examinations  of  this  type  are  generally  con- 
sidered easy  to  make  out,  but  this  advantage  is  more  than 
lost  by  the  tediousness  and  unreliability  of  marking. 

The  new-type  examinations  meet  the  four  requirements 
listed  above,  namely, —  fairness,  comprehensiveness,  objec- 
tivity and  interest.  Because  during  the  examination  prac- 
tically no  time  is  spent  in  writing,  a  forty-five-minute  paper 
can  contain  as  many  as  a  hundred  questions  covering  very 
completely  the  subject  under  review.  Nothing  of  importance 
is  omitted.  The  pupil,  realizing  this,  sees  that  it  pays  to  make 
a  thorough  review,  since  everything  that  he  studies  will  appear 
on  the  paper,  and  anything  that  he  neglects  will  be  sure  to  be 
there.  The  scoring  of  the  papers  is  purely  objective  and  can 
be  done  by  anybody,  even  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
subjective  judgment  of  the  scorer  does  not  enter  at  all.  The 
scoring  can  be  done  rapidly,  at  a  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  papers 
an  hour,  thus  making  up,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  extra  time 
required  to  make  out  a  paper  of  this  type. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  new-type  examinations  are  that: 
(1.)  They  do  not  test  initiative  in  attacking  a  problem, 
or  ability  to  carry  a  process  through  from  beginning 
to  end. 

(2.)    They  do  not  test  the  power  of  expression. 
(3.)    They  are  difficult  to  make  out. 

(4.)  If  used  year  after  year,  as  they  should  be  for  com- 
parative purposes,  or  if  obtained  from  publishers, 
some  teachers  may  drill  for  them  and  thus  obtain 
an  unfair  advantage  over  other  teachers. 

This  means  that  in  no  subject  should  either  type  of  examina- 
tion be  given  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  the  ratio  between 
the  two  types  varying  greatly  in  the  different  subjects.  In 
English,  for  example,  the  essay  type  would  be  used  much 
more  than  the  new  type,  while  in  science  the  reverse  would  be 
true;  and  in  all  subjects  preparing  for  the  College  Board 
examinations  there  should,  of  course,  be  sufficient  practice 
in  the  particular  kind  of  examination  used  by  the  Board  to 
make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

The  new-type  tests  differ  greatly  among  themselves  and 
serve  varying  purposes.  The  completion  test  is  principally  a 
memory  test  and. serves  to  recall  facts,  names  and  relations 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  learned.    While  it  can  be 
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used  to  much  greater  advantage  in  some  subjects  than  in 
others,  it  is  useful  in  all  subjects.  It  calls  for  definite  informa- 
tion, and  brevity  in  answering,  with  little  opportunity  for 
guessing.    For  example : 

In  its  essential  parts,  the  human  eye  is  very  similar  to 
the  

The  acceleration  of  a  freight  train  is  the  

causing  it. 

The  true-false  test,  often  used  and  overworked  as  a  memory 
test,  is  best  adapted  to  testing  the  judgment  or  the  ability  to 
apply  principles.  If  the  statements  in  the  examination  are 
simply  a  reiteration  of  definitions  or  items  frequently  mentioned 
in  class,  the  test  is  merely  a  memory  test  and  does  not  indicate 
at  all  whether  or  not  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  under- 
stood. The  statements  in  a  true-false  test  should,  if  possible, 
be  a  little  different  from  the  stock  way  in  which  the  idea  has 
been  expressed  in  class.    For  example: 

212°  F.  is  the  same  as  373°  C.  Abs. 

It  takes  eighty  times  as  much  heat  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice 
as  it  does  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1°  C. 

It  takes  just  as  much  heat  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice  as  it  does 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  80°  C. 

If  water  at  4°  C.  is  heated,  it  expands. 

If  water  at  4°  C.  is  cooled,  it  contracts. 

That  is,  the  statements  in  this  kind  of  test  should  be  so 
worded  as  to  test  not  only  the  knowledge  of  facts,  but  the 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  new  situations.  An  objection 
sometimes  made  to  the  true-false  test  is  that  pupils  will  take 
a  shot  at  the  answer  and  have  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  guessing 
right.  This  objection  is  not  valid  if  the  scoring  is  properly 
done,  that  is,  if  one  point  is  taken  off  for  each  wrong  answer. 
In  this  way  every  incorrect  guess  offsets  a  correct  guess  and 
the  net  score  for  those  that  are  guessed  is  zero.  This  would 
not  necessarily  be  true  for  a  short  paper,  but  for  a  paper  of 
one  hundred  questions  it  would  be  approximately  so.  At 
any  rate,  pupils  are  convinced  that  it  is  so  and  very  little 
guessing  is  done. 

Better  still  for  some  purposes  is  the  multiple  choice  test. 
By  having  from  three  to  six  choices  in  each  question,  guessing 
is  made  hardly  worth  while.  The  directions  at  the  top  of 
the  paper  are  as  follows:  "In  each  of  the  following  statements 
underline  each  part  that  is  right.    It  may  be  that  more  than 
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one  part  is  right,  or  that  no  part  is  right."  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  pupil  to  guess  out  the  right  answer  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  since  it  may  even  be  that  they  are  all 
right  or  all  wrong.  He  must  know  his  facts  and  be  able  to 
use  them  in  thinking  straight.    For  example: 

In  figuring  out  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  substance 
we  always  have  to  take  into  account  its  substance 
weight,  change  in  temperature, 
specific  heat,  heat  of  fusion, 
heat  of  vaporization. 
If  three  wires  having  resistances  of  3,  6  and  8  ohms  are 
connected  in  parallel,  their  joint  resistance  is 
17,  5.7,  1.6,  0.63  ohms. 
For  comfort,  the  temperature  of  the  living  room  should  be 
about 

68°  F.,  20°  C,  293°  C.  Abs.,  527°  F.  Abs. 

If  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  a  bell  is  heard  with  a  certain  loud- 
ness, at  a  distance  of  20  feet  it  would  seem  to  be 
twice  as  loud, 
four  times  as  loud, 
one  half  as  loud. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  tests,  all  good,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  various  books  on  the  subjects.  As  these  tests 
all  serve  different  purposes,  two  or  three  of  them  can  be  com- 
bined on  a  single  paper.  A  good  paper  might  consist,  say,  of 
twenty  completion  statements,  forty  true-false  statements  and 
twenty-five  multiple  choice  statements,  thus  testing  in  one 
45-minute  period  the  pupil's  factual  knowledge,  his  judgment 
and  discrimination  and  his  ability  to  apply  what  he  has  learned. 

Thus  far  reference  has  been  made  wholly  to  the  first  three 
of  the  seven  purposes  of  an  examination  as  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  namely,  to  stimulate  daily  work, 
to  secure  review  by  pupils,  and  to  test  the  accomplishment  of 
pupils.  In  order  to  use  the  result  of  a  test  for  the  fourth  pur- 
pose, that  of  grading,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  scoring  and  grading.  The  score  is,  in  general 
the  number  obtained  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  wrong 
answers  from  the  sum  of  the  right  answers.  In  the  completion 
test,  however,  no  subtraction  is  made  for  wrong  answers  since 
guessing  is  practically  eliminated.  The  scores  for  the  entire 
group  taking  the  examination,  probably  several  classes  from 
several  different  teachers,  are  now  tabulated  on  one  sheet  in 
order  of  scores,  from  highest  to  lowest.    Then  a  predetermined 
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fraction,  say  the  first  6  per  cent,  is  given  the  mark  of  A,  the 
next  23  per  cent  is  given  B,  the  next  50  per  cent  C,  the  next 
18  per  cent  D  and  the  last  3  per  cent  E.  These  fractions  are 
not  determined  arbitrarily  but  are  what  previous  experience 
has  shown  to  be  approximately  correct  and  fair.  The  fractions 
would  be  likely  to  differ  slightly  in  different  schools  and  would 
not  hold  at  all  in  a  very  small  group.  If  desired,  the  scores 
can  be  turned  into  percentages  instead  of  letters. 

The  fifth  purpose  of  examinations,  the  diagnostic  purpose,  is 
to  discover  and  remedy  defects  in  teaching.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  after  they  are  scored.  A 
casual  inspection  will  not  be  enough.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  a  more  or  less  complete  tabulation  of  the 
results,  in  order  to  determine  which  questions  were  most  fre- 
quently omitted  or  answered  incorrectly.  The  task  is  not 
great,  each  teacher  tabulating  his  own  classes  and  after  study- 
ing the  results,  handing  the  tabulation  to  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  results  are  revealing.  The  chances  are  that 
the  teacher  will  of  his  own  accord  assume  responsibility  in  all 
cases  where  a  given  question  was  missed  by  an  unreasonably 
large  number  of  his  pupils,  and  will  feel  impelled  to  reteach 
those  particular  points. 

The  sixth  purpose,  to  secure  uniformity  in  essentials  among 
different  classes  in  the  same  subject,  requires  little  explana- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  very  largely  by  having  all  the 
classes  take  the  same  examination.  With  the  essay  type  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  schedule  can  be  so  arranged  that  all 
the  classes  take  the  examination  at  the  same  time.  Even  then 
this  type  of  examination  can  touch  only  a  few  of  the  essentials, 
with  the  result  that  dense  ignorance  on  many  points  remains 
undetected.  In  the  new  type  examinations,  however,  the 
coverage  is  so  complete  and  the  questions  are  so  many  that 
the  same  examination  can  be  given  to  successive  classes  all 
day  long  and  even  for  two  consecutive  days  without  noticeable 
detriment.  As  the  scoring  is  done  objectively  it  is  impossible 
for  a  teacher  to  favor  his  own  pupils  unintentionally  in  mark- 
ing the  papers.  In  fact,  the  scoring  can  all  be  done  by  the 
head  of  the  department  with  pupil  assistance. 

The  seventh  purpose  of  examinations,  to  measure  teaching 
efficiency,  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  composite  new  type 
test,  because  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  objective  scoring, 
and  because  it  tests  the  achievement  of  the  pupil  from  so  many 
points  of  view.    A  true  measure  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
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sheet  of  one  examination,  or  even  from  the  score  sheets  of 
several  examinations  during  one  year.  Classes  do  vary  with 
the  same  teacher.  But  if  over  a  period  of  years  the  scares 
of  one  teacher  are  markedly  lower  than  those  of  another  giving 
the  same  course,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
For  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  out  a  set  of  examina- 
tions with  very  great  care  and  use  them  year  after  year,  if 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  department  will  permit.  The  score 
sheets  as  they  accumulate  are  very  telling  and  it  is  usually 
necessary  only  to  have  them  available  to  all  teachers  in  the 
department.    No  one  likes  to  be  always  the  lowest. 

The  making  of  these  tests  is  not  difficult,  but  there  is  a 
technique  about  it  that  is  important.  Let  no  one  think  he 
can  make  a  good  test  without  knowing  how.  There  are 
several  books  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  "  Modern 
Methods  in  Written  Examinations"  by  Lang,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Unlike  so  many  educational  books, 
this  book  is  practical  and  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
subject.  At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  sample 
new  type  examinations  in  biology,  chemistry  and  physics. 
A  study  of  these  papers  in  connection  with  the  book  just 
referred  to  will  help  the  progressive  teacher  to  develop  the 
necessary  technique  for  making  examinations  suitable  to  his 
needs. 

It  is  probably  better  for  each  school  to  make  out  its  own  tests 
rather  than  to  buy  them.  Conditions  are  so  different  even  in 
schools  of  the  same  city  that  no  comprehensive  tests  could  be 
made  to  fit  them  all  or  even  any  two  without  very  detrimental 
standardization. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  new  type  tests  are  recom- 
mended to  displace  completely  the  old  type  examinations. 
They  cannot  replace  the  essay  type  in  testing  the  power  of 
expression  or  the  ability  to  initiate  and  carry  through  a  logical 
process,  as  is  required  in  many  numerical  problems.  They 
lend  themselves  principally  to  group  testing  in  bimonthly 
examinations  or  in  mid-year  or  final  examinations. 

Final  Examinations. —  Sound,  Light,  Electricity.  631 
At  the  left  mark  with  a  +  sign  those  statements  w  hich  are 
correct;  and  with  a  minus  sign  those  which  are  wrong.  Do 
not  mark  at  all  those  you  do  not  know.    Do  not  guess,  it  will 
count  against  you: 
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Most  people  can  hear  sounds  of  as  low  frequency  as  30  v/sec. 
The  octave  above  100  v/sec.  is  200  v/sec. 
The  octave  above  200  v/sec.  is  300  v/sec. 
-fin  the  case  of  both  sound  and  light,  the  velocity  is  different 

in  different  media. 
An  example  of  forced  vibration  is  the  fact  that  the  sounding 

board  in  a  piano  responds  to  any  and  all  of  the  strings. 
The  length  of  a  sound  wave  is  the  distance  the  wave  goes 

ahead  in  one  second. 
It  is  possible  for  two  sounds  to  act  upon  each  other  in  such 

a  way  as  to  produce  silence. 
+An  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  would  cause  the 

waves  given  out  by  a  certain  tuning  fork  to  be  longer. 
+  If  a  man  standing  on  a  bridge  sees  the  image  of  the  moon  in 

the  water,  the  image  is  as  far  away  as  the  moon. 
To  project  a  slide  on  a  screen  75  feet  distant  by  means  of  a 

lens  of  18-inch  focus,  the  slide  should  be  placed  17.8  inches 

from  the  lens. 

+ A  beam  of  light  passing  obliquely  into  a  denser  medium  is  bent 

toward  the  normal. 
-f-If  the  critical  angle  is  exceeded,  the  ray  of  light  undergoes 
refraction  as  it  passes  out  of  the  medium. 
If  white  light  passes  through  a  prism  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  spectrum,  the  green  is  bent  further  from  the 
original  direction  than  is  the  yellow. 
In  the  above  case  the  shorter  wave  length  is  bent  the  more. 
+  If  we  multiply  the  speed  of  light  in  glass  by  the  index  of 
refraction  of  that  glass,  we  get  the  speed  of  light  in  air. 
A  bright  line  spectrum  is  produced  by  luminous  vapor. 
+Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  dark  lines  that 
indicate  the  absence  of  certain  elements  in  the  sun. 
Radio  waves  travel  more  slowly  than  X-rays. 
+ Radio  waves  travel  faster  than  sound  waves. 
Radio  waves  and  sound  waves  may  be  of  about  the  same 
length. 

The  electrons  of  all  substances  are  exactly  alike. 
+ The  purpose  of  an  electric  generator  is  to  set  electrons  in 
motion. 

The  magnetic  effect  of  a  current  in  a  wire  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  electrons  per  second  passing  a  given  point. 
+The  current  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  a  series  circuit. 
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— The  total  current  in  a  series  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  currents 
in  the  separate  parts  of  the  circuit. 

— The  joint  resistance  of  several  resistances  in  parallel  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  several  resistances. 

+  If  a  wire  0.01  inches  in  diameter  and  100  feet  long  has  a 
resistance  of  20  ohms,  another  wire  of  the  same  material 
but  twice  as  long  and  of  double  the  diameter  would  have  a 
resistance  of  10  ohms. 

+  If  two  equal  resistances  are  connected  in  series,  their  com- 
bined resistance  is  four  times  as  great  as  it  would  be  if 
they  were  connected  in  parallel. 

+  One  horse  power  equals  0.746  kilowatts. 

+If  you  push  the  N  pole  of  a  magnet  down  into  a  closed  coil 
of  wire,  the  upper  end  of  the  coil  becomes  an  N  pole. 

+When  you  pull  this  magnet  away  from  the  coil,  the  upper 
end  of  the  coil  becomes  an  S  pole. 

-fin  the  ordinary  lead-acid  storage  cell  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  is  highest  when  the  cell  is  fully  charged. 

Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the 
one  word  or  the  few  words  that  make  the  statement  true. 
The  length  of  the  blank  space  does  not  in  any  way  indicate 
the  length  of  the  right  word. 

If  at  30  degrees  C.  a  person  firing  a  gun  hears  the  echo  three 
seconds  later,  the  reflecting  surface  is  feet  away. 

The  length  of  a  sound  wave  coming  from  a  whistle  of  2,000 
v/sec.  would  be  about  feet. 

Neglecting  diameter,  a  resonance  tube  closed  at  one  end  will 

need  to  be  feet  long  in  order  to  respond  to  a  128  fork  at 

0  degrees  C. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  occurs  when  the  moon  comes 

wholly  within  the   of  the  earth's  shadow. 

When  an  object  is  placed  exactly  twice  the  focal  length 
from  a  biconvex  lens,  the  image  is  ,  ,  and  . 

The  of  the  eye  corresponds  to  the  film  of  the  camera. 

When  the  lens  or  the  cornea  of  the  eye  is  not  quite  spherical 
the  defect  is  called  . 

Arrange  the  following  in  order  of  wave  length,  beginning 
with  the  longest,  by  putting  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  the 
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parentheses:  (  )  red,  (  )  radio,  (  )  infra  red,  (  )  orange, 
(    )  X-rays,  (    )  ultra  violet. 

Arrange  the  following  in  order  of  frequencies,  beginning 
with  the  highest  frequencies,  using  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.: 
(    )  radio,  (    )  red,  (    )  blue,  (    )  X-rays. 

Helium  was  discovered  in  the  sun  by  use  of  the  . 

An  ammeter  is  a  galvanometer  having  a  connected 

 with  its  moving  coil. 

The  ammeter  itself  should  be  connected  the  lamp  whose 

current  it  is  measuring. 

The  resistance  of  a  wire  varies  its  length,  its  diam- 
eter,  its  radius,   its  sectional  area. 

If  we  let  x  stand  for  the  potential  difference,  y  for  the  current 
and  z  for  the  resistance,  Ohm's  law  becomes  . 

Using  these  same  letters  in  place  of  the  usual  ones,  the  power 
in  watts  becomes  . 

Using  these  letters  in  place  of  the  usual  ones,  the  number  of 
calories  of  heat  evolved  becomes  . 

The  is  used  to  change  alternating  current  in  the  arma- 
ture of  a  generator  into  direct  current  before  it  leaves  the 
machine. 

A  motor  which  delivers  2.2  horse  power  when  using  20  amperes 

at  a  pressure  of  110  volts  has  an  efficiency  of  . 

In  this  paper  there  are  several  answers  given  to  each  question. 
Sometimes  only  one  answer  is  right,  sometimes  more  than  one 
is  right  and  sometimes  no  answer  is  right.  Underline  all  the 
correct  answers.    Do  not  guess. 

C(256)  on  a  piano  sounds  different  from  C(256)  on  a  violin 
because  of  differences  in 

wave  length,  overtones,  frequency, 
velocity,  loudness,  something  else. 
Sympathetic  vibrations  occur  with  sounds  of 
the  same  frequency, 
nearly  the  same  frequency, 
very  different  frequency. 
The  number  of  beats  per  second  heard  when  two  forks  of 
frequencies  254  and  257  are  sounded  together  is 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
none  of  these. 
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If  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  a  bell  is  heard  with  a  certain  loud- 
ness, at  a  distance  of  20  feet  it  would  seem  to  be 
twice  as  loud, 
four  times  as  loud, 
one  half  as  loud. 
The  more  rapid  the  sound  vibrations, 
the  louder  the  sound, 
the  farther  it  will  travel, 
the  higher  the  pitch, 
the  better  the  quality. 

If  a  100-centimeter  photometer  contains  bulbs  of  36  candle 
power  and  9  candle  power,  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the 
9  candle  power  lamp  should  be  20  centimeters,  25  centimeters, 
33.3  centimeters,  66.7  centimeters,  75  centimeters. 

For  reading  purposes  two  50  candle  power  incandescent 
lamps  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  will  give 
better  illumination  than, 
the  same  illumination  as, 

poorer  illumination  than  four  such  lamps  at  a  distance 
of  6  feet  from  the  book. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  in  foot-candles  at  a  distance  of 
5  feet  from  a  100  candle  power  lamp  is 
500,  20,  10,  4,  }. 

Real  images  formed  by  a  convex  lens  are  always 
reduced,  inverted, 
magnified,  virtual, 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  object  is. 
Virtual  images  formed  by  a  convex  lens  are  always 
reduced,  inverted, 
magnified,  same  color  as  object, 
farther  from  lens  than  object  is. 
When  you  put  a  slide  into  the  stereopticon,  you  should 
invert  the  slide, 
reverse  the  slide  laterally, 
do  neither  of  these. 
In  the  human  eye  a  strong  light  will  cause  the 
iris  to  contract, 

focal  length  of  the  lens  to  shorten, 
pupil  to  become  larger. 
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In  a  compound  microscope,  the  image  produced  by  the 
objective  is 

real,  virtual, 
magnified,  reduced, 
erect,  inverted. 

In  a  compound  microscope,  the  image  produced  by  the  eye 
piece  is 

real,  virtual, 

(Compared  to  the  first  image) 

magnified,  reduced, 
erect,  inverted. 

(Compared  to  the  object) 

magnified,  reduced, 
erect,  inverted. 

A  yellow  object  seen  in  blue  light  will  appear 
white,  black, 
yellow,  blue,  green, 
none  of  these. 

The  familiar  orange  colored  neon  lights  produce  a  continuous 
spectrum, 

bright  line  spectrum, 
dark  line  spectrum. 

In  this  paper  there  are  several  answers  given  to  each  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  only  one  answer  is  right,  sometimes  more 
than  one  answer  is  right,  and  sometimes  no  answer  is  right. 
Underline  all  the  correct  answers.    Do  not  guess. 

If  a  current  is  running  from  north  to  south  through  a  wire, 
the  north  seeking  end  of  a  compass  needle  suspended  just 
above  the  wire  will  point  approximately  North,  South,  East, 
West,  up,  down. 

If  two  incandescent  lamps  of  240  ohms  and  360  ohms  resist- 
ance are  connected  in  parallel  to  a  115-volt  circuit,  the  240-ohm 
lamp  will 

allow  more  current  to  flow, 

emit  more  light, 

emit  more  heat, 

cost  more  per  hour. 
If  three  wires  having  resistances  of  3,  6  and  12  ohms  are 
connected  in  parallel,  their  joint  resistance  is  21,  7,  1.71,  0.58 
ohms. 
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The  capacity  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  the  area  of  the 
plates, 

distance  between  the  plates, 
material  of  the  dielectric. 
A  dry  cell  would  not  work  at  all  if  in  making  it  the  manu- 
facturer accidentally  left  out  the 

zinc,  sal  ammoniac  solution, 
blotting  paper,  granulated  carbon, 
manganese  dioxide,  carbon  cylinder. 
If  a  220-volt  500-watt  electric  heater  and  a  110-volt  500-watt 
electric  toaster  are  each  run  10  minutes,  the  greater  amount 
of  heat  is  given  off  by 
the  heater, 
the  toaster, 

they  give  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
The  direction  of  rotation  of  an  electric  motor  can  be  reversed 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  through 
the  armature  alone, 
the  field  alone, 
both  field  and  armature. 

A  transformer  always  changes  current  from 
A.  C.  to  D.  C. 
D.  C.  to  A.  C. 
An  alternating  current  may  be  used  for 

charging  a  storage  battery, 
operating  a  transfomer, 
incandescent  lighting, 
electroplating, 
running  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
In  an  induction  coil  the  following  are  greater  in  the  secondary 
than  in  the  primary:  amperes,  ohms,  volts,  turns,  watts. 

When  someone  is  talking  in  the  telephone,  the  primary 
current  is 

direct  and  steady, 
direct  and  pulsating, 
alternating. 

When  someone  is  talking  in  the  telephone,  the  secondary 
current  is 

direct  and  steady, 
direct  and  pulsating, 
alternating. 
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Chemistry  Examination 
Oxygen,   Hydrogen,  Displacement  Series,  Gas  Laws,  Water, 
Atomic  Theory,  Symbols,  Formulas,  Valence,  Percentage 
Composition,  Equations,  Electron  Theory 
At  the  left  mark  with  a  plus  sign  (+)  those  statements 
which  are  correct;  and  with  a  minus  sign  (  — )  those  which 
are  wrong.    Do  not  mark  at  all  those  you  do  not  know.  Do 
not  guess. 

Every  compound  has  a  definite  composition  by  weight. 
Air  is  a  compound. 

Gases  are  generally  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold 
water. 

Solids  are  generally  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot 
water. 

When  heated  mercuric  oxide  gives  off  all  its  oxygen. 

A  mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  may  be  separated  by  heating 
it  strongly  because  the  sulphur  will  burn  off  leaving  the  iron. 

All  crystals  contain  water  or  crystallization. 

The  chlorates  of  the  metals  at  the  top  of  the  displacement 
series  are  more  explosive  than  the  chlorates  of  the  metals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  series.  ' 

When  a  mixture  of  20  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen  and 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  is  exploded,  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  oxygen  are  left  over. 

Why  hydrogen  passes  over  hot  copper  oxide,  the  hydrogen 
is  oxidized. 

The  formula  for  silver  phosphate  is  AgP04. 

Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  the  steam  from 
boiling  salt  water. 

A  radical  is  a  group  of  elements  forming  part  of  a  compound. 

An  atom  is  the  smallest  part  of  an  element  which  can  take 
part  in  a  chemical  change. 

Boyle's  law  states  that,  pressure  being  constant,  the  volume 
of  a  gas  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  temperature. 

Water  can  be  made  chemically  pure  by  simply  boiling  it. 

Efflorescent  substances  absorb  water  from  the  air. 

A  compound  is  formed  when  two  or  more  unlike  atoms 
unite  in  definite  proportions  by  weight. 

The  smallest  part  of  a  compound  is  a  molecule. 

An  atom  consists  of  one  or  more  protons  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  electrons. 

The  atomic  number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  electrons  out- 
side the  nucleus. 
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A  plus  valence  of  one  is  caused  by  the  gain  of  one  proton. 

A  symbol  shows  the  composition  of  the  compound. 

Electrons  are  negative  charges  of  electricity. 

The  valence  of  an  element  depends  on  the  number  of  elec- 
trons lost  or  gained. 

In  ferric  compounds  the  valence  of  the  iron  atom  is  three. 

In  mercuric  compounds  the  valence  of  the  mercury  atom  is 
two. 

Silver  nitrate  contains  63.5  per  cent  of  silver.  (Ag  108; 
N  14;  O  16.) 

A  formula  is  one  or  more  letters  standing  for  the  name  of  an 
element. 

Sodium  acting  on  water  drives  all  the  hydrogen  out  of  the 
water. 

The  formula  for  ammonium  sulphate  is  NH  S04. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  is  an  oxidizing  agent. 
Zinc  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  yield  zinc  sulphate  and 
hydrogen. 

Lead  is  so  active  it  must  be  kept  under  oil. 

Sodium  is  so  active  it  must  be  kept  under  water. 

When  excess  of  zinc  acts  on  acid,  all  the  hydrogen  is  driven 
out  of  the  acid. 

According  to  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions,  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  of  A  to  the  weight  of  B  is  always  in  small  whole 
numbers. 

All  the  metals  above  hydrogen  on  the  displacement  series 
will  displace  hydrogen  from  dilute  acids. 

The  metals  listed  near  the  top  of  the  displacement  series  are 
so  active  that  they  occur  free  in  nature. 

Number  correct 
Number  incorrect 

(Subtract)  Score 
Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the 
one  word  or  the  few  words  that  make  the  statement  true. 
The  length  of  the  blank  space  does  not  indicate  the  length  of 
the  right  word  or  words. 

1.  Density  is  defined  as  the  per  . 

2.  The  man  who  is  given  the  credit  for  discovering  oxygen 
is  . 

3.   is  called  the  father  of  chemistry. 

4.  The  characteristics  by  which  we  identify  a  substance 
are  called  the  of  the  substance. 

5.  The  number  of  known  elements  is  . 
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6.  Spontaneous  combustion  is  caused  by  the  slow  accumu- 
lation of  which  is  produced  by  slow  until  the  

is  reached. 

7.  The  ending  "ide"  signifies  a  compound  of  elements. 

8.  All  ways  of  extinguishing  a  fire  may  be  grouped  under 

three  heads:  (1)    the  fuel,  (2)  keep  away  the   ,  (3). 

lower  the  below  the  . 

9.  In  preparing  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate,  manganese 
dioxide  is  added  because  it  allows  the  rapid  liberation  of  oxygen 
at  a  temperature. 

10.  Since  7  grams  of  iron  unite  with  4  grams  of  sulphur  to 
make  11  grams  of  iron  sulphide,  14  grams  of  iron  heated  with 
4  grams  of  sulphur  will  make  grams  of  iron  sulphide. 

11.  Capacity  to  do  work  is  the  definition  for   . 

12.  If  a  solid  is  suspended  in  a  liquid  near  the  top,  the 
speed  of  dissolving  will  be  than  if  it  is  at  the  bottom. 

13.  An  emulsion  may  be  made  by  shaking  together  two  

liquids. 

14.  Copper  sulphate  from  which  the  water  of  crystallization 
has  been  driven  off  is  called  copper  sulphate. 

15.  The  valence  of  arsenic  (As)  being  three,  the  formula 
of  its  oxide  is  . 

16.  Substances  that  on  merely  being  exposed  to  the  air  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  are  called    substances. 

17.  The  formula  K2Cr207  represents  how  many  atoms? 
 ,  how  many  molecules? 

18.  If  in  the  following  formulas,  A2B  and  B3C2,  the  valence 
of  A  is  one,  and  the  valence  of  B  is  constant,  the  valence  of 
C  must  be  . 

19.  Atoms  that  gain  electrons  in  combination  have  a  

valence ;  atoms  that  lose  electrons  have  a  valence. 

20.  The  most  abundant  elements  in  the  compounds  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  and  . 

21.  The  passing  of  through  liquid  oils  to  make  solid 

fats  is  called  . 

Number  correct  =  Score. 
In  this  paper  there  are  several  answers  given  to  each  question . 
Sometimes  only  one  answer  is  right,  sometimes  more  than 
one  is  right  and  sometimes  no  answer  is  right.  In  the  paren- 
theses after  each  question  write  the  numbers  of  the  correct 
answers.  If  none  is  right  put  the  letter  N  in  the  parentheses. 
Do  not  guess. 
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The  solid  that  dissolves  in  a  liquid  is  called  the  (1) 

solute,  (2)  solvent  (  ) 

When  Lavoisier  heated  mercury  slowly  in  the 
presence  of  air  he  showed  that  in  burning  (1) 
something  is  taken  from  the  air,  (2)  something  is 
added  to  the  elements  burned  (  ) 

If  the  composition  of  the  substance  is  altered,  the 

change  is  said  to  be  (1)  chemical,  (2)  physical      .     (  ) 

Calcium  chloride  is  used  to  dry  gases  because  it  is 

(1)  efflorescent,  (2)  amorphous,  (3)  anhydrous, 

(4)  doliquescent  (  ) 

Water  is  (1)  an  oxide,  (2)  an  element,  (3)  a  mixture, 

(4)  a  compound  (  ) 

When  two  elements,  A  and  B,  unite  to  form  several 

compounds  (1)  if  the  weight  of  A  is  constant  the 
weights  of  B  vary  in  simple  ratio,  (2)  if  the  weight 
of  A  is  constant  the  weights  of  B  remain  constant, 

(3)  if  the  weight  of  A  varies  in  simple  ratio  the 
weights  of  B  are  constant  (  ) 

The  process  of  boiling  water  and  condensing  the 
steam  is  (1)  crystallization,  (2)  solution,  (3)  dis- 
tillation, (4)  decomposition,  (5)  filtration  (  ) 

An  expression  like  KN03  is  called  (1)  a  symbol, 

(2)  a  formula,  (3)  a  reaction,  (4)  an  equation, 

(5)  an  ion   (  ) 

When  iron  acts  on  hydrochloric  acid,  14  grams  of 

iron  will  form  iron  chloride  as  follows:  (1)  31.8 
grams,  (2)  22.9  grams,  (3)  40.4  grams,  (4)  100 
grams,  (5)  36.9  grams.  (Atomic  weights:  Fo.  56, 
CI.  35.5,  H.  1)  (  ) 

The  correct  equation  for  the  action  of  zinc  on  sul- 
phuric acid  is  (1)  Zn  +  2H2SO  =  Zn(S04)2  + 
2H2,  (2)  Zn  +  H2S04  =  H2  +  ZnSO,  (3)  2Zn 
+  H2S04  =  Zn2S04  +  H2,  (4)  4Zn  +  H2S04  = 
4ZnO  +  H2S  (  ) 

The  formula  for  aluminum  sulphate  is  (1)  A1S04, 

(2)  A12S04,  (3)  A1(S04)2,  (4)  A12(S04)3,  (5)  Al3 

(S04)2  (  ) 

Hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  (1)  gold 
and  acid,  (2)  zinc  and  acid,  (3)  sodium  and  water, 

(4)  lead  and  water  (  ) 

Oxygen  is  found  combined  in  (1)  water,  (2)  plants, 

(3)  animals,  (4)  many  rocks  (  ) 
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When  hydrogen  acts  on  hot  copper  oxide,  there 
takes  place  (1)  catalysis,  (2)  paralysis,  (3)  reduc- 
tion, (4)  oxidation  (  ) 

Oxygen  is  useful  to  man  because  it  (1)  burns,  (2) 
supports  life,  (3)  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  (4)  supports 
combustion  (  ) 

Hydrogen  is  useful  to  fill  balloons  because  it  CI) 
burns,  (2)  is  insoluble,  (3)  does  not  support 
combustion,  (4)  is  a  reducing  agent,  (5)  diffuses 
very  rapidly  (  ) 

Hydrogen  is  found  combined  in  (1)  acids,  (2)  water, 

(3)  metals,  (4)  kerosene  (  ) 

The  following  elements  are  found  free  in  nature, 
(1)  sodium,  (2)  oxygen,  (3)  sulphur,  (4)  nitrogen, 
(5)  phosphorus  (  ) 

According  to  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions  in 
different  samples  of  the  same  compound  there 
(1)  are  always  the  same  elements  (2)  may  be, 
different  elements,  (3)  are  always  the  same  weights 
of  the  elements,  (4)  is  always  the  same  ratio 
between  weights  of  the  elements,  (5)  may  be  a 


different  ratio  (  ) 

When  considerable  calcium  carbonate,  which  is 
only  slightly  soluble,  is  shaken  with  a  large  amount 
of  water,  the  resulting  solution  is  (1)  saturated, 
(2)  concentrated,  (3)  dilute,  (4)  unsaturated      .     (  ) 

Sulphur  is  an  element  because  (1)  it  can  be  decom- 
posed, (2)  it  is  homogeneous,  (3)  it  cannot  be 
decomposed,  (4)  it  burns  (  ) 

Zinc  heated  in  a  tube  with  no  air  present  (1)  loses 
weight,  (2)  gains  weight,  (3)  undergoes  no  chemi- 
cal change  (  ) 

The  following  are  mixtures  (1)  soil,  (2)  brass,  (3) 

water  (  ) 

The  following  are  compounds  (1)  air,  (2)  milk,  (3) 

flour,  (4)  sugar  (  ) 


The  following  are  chemical  changes  (1)  ripening  of 
appleSj  (2)  souring  of  milk,  (3)  decaying  of  leaves, 
(4)  boiling  of  water,  (5)  changing  wood  to  sawdust,     (  ) 
Number  correct 
Number  incorrect 

(Subtract)  Score 
Total  scores 
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FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 
Part  I 

At  the  left,  mark  with  a  +  sign  those  statements  which 
are  correct ;  and  with  a  —  sign  those  statements  which  are 
incorrect.  Do  not  mark  those  which  you  do  not  know.  Do 
not  guess. 

All  the  stamens  in  a  flower  mature  at  the  same  time. 
The  function  of  the  stamen  is  to  produce  pollen. 
A  flower  which  is  composed  of  only  two  organs,  the  stamens 
and  the  pistil,  is  said  to  be  imperfect. 

The  corolla  is  an  essential  organ  of  a  flower. 
All  flowers  have  pistils. 

Pollen  grains  of  the  same  flower  have  the  same  general 
shape. 

All  flowers  produce  nectar. 

All  flowers  have  the  same  number  of  ovules  in  the  ovary. 

The  pollen  grain  of  a  rose  can  grow  on  the  stigma  of  any 
kind  of  flower. 

A  pollen  grain  will  often  germinate  in  a  sugar  solution. 

All  pollen  grains  are  of  the  same  size. 

The  sperm  nucleus  is  larger  than  the  egg  nucleus. 

A  poor  fruit  crop  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  certain  insects. 

A  legume  develops  from  a  compound  ovary. 

A  stamen  is  a  modified  leaf. 

A  seed  contains  an  undeveloped  plant. 

A  grain  of  corn  is  a  fruit. 

A  cucumber  is  a  fruit. 

Tomato  seeds  are  attached  to  a  placenta. 

The  ovary  of  the  drupe  contains  many  ovules. 

All  the  stamens  of  a  flower  are  always  of  the  same  height. 

The  calyx  of  a  flower  is  never  brightly  colored. 

Seeds  which  are  formed  as  a  result  of  cross  pollination  pro- 
duce a  larger  variety  of  plants  than  those  which  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  self  pollination. 

The  anthers  of  flowers  always  mature  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pistil  does. 

The  fruit  of  a  plant  is  a  device  to  help  scatter  seeds. 

Some  seeds  are  distributed  by  means  of  water. 

The  pistil  of  the  corn  has  an  unusually  long  style. 
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Flower  lovers  urge  people  to  pick  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers, 
for  example,  the  lady's  slipper. 

The  core  of  the  apple  develops  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
ovary. 

All  pistils  have  three  parted  stigmas. 

A  plant  cannot  produce  seeds  until  after  pollination  has 
taken  place. 

The  disc  flowers  of  composite  flowers  possess  both  stamens 
and  pistils. 

Some  plants  cannot  produce  seeds  unless  they  are  pollinated 
by  insects. 

All  flowers  which  are  pollinated  by  insects  have  a  strong 
odor. 

Pollen  is  produced  within  the  stigma. 

Flowers  pollinated  by  the  wind  are  usually  conspicuous. 

A  follicle  is  indehiscent. 

Number  correct 

Number  incorrect 


(Subtract)  Score 
Part  II 

Complete  each  of  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the 
word  or  phrase  which  makes  the  statement  true.  The  length 
of  the  blank  space  does  not  indicate  the  length  of  the  answer. 

The  transfer  of  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower  is  called  (two  words). 

Fertilization  is  the  union  of  the  nucleus  with  the  ■ 

nucleus. 

After  fertilization  the  fertilized  egg  develops  into  the  . 

The  ripened  ovule  is  commonly  called  a  . 

The  calyx  is  often  composed  of  parts  called  . 

The  corolla  is  often  composed  of  parts  called  . 

A  man  who  is  noted  for  obtaining  many  hybrids  is  . 

The  bean  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  fruit  called  . 

The  pear  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  fruit  called  . 

The  maple  key  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  fruit  called  *. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  strawberry  is  the  ripened  . 

The  part  of  the  ovary  wall  to  which  seeds  are  attached  is 
called  the  . 

A  ripened  ovary  together  with  anything  which  may  be 
attached  to  it  is  a  . 
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The  outer  coat  of  a  grain  of  corn  develops  from  the  . 

The  pollen  of  the    is  responsible  for  the  majority  of 

cases  of  hay  fever. 

The  expanded  portion  of  the  stem  upon  which  the  organs 
of  the  flower  are  placed  is  called  the  . 

The  color  of  the  calyx  is  usually  . 

Number  of  blanks  correct  =  Score  . 

Part  III 

In  the  parentheses  at  the  right  of  each  of  the  following 
questions  put  the  number  of  the  answer  which  best  answers 
the  question: 

The  primary  function  of  the  flower  is  to 

(1)  attract  insects,  (2)  beautify  the  landscape, 

(3)  produce  nectar,  (4)  produce  seeds  (  ) 

The  best  example  of  a  wind-pollinated  flower  is  the 

(1)  corn,  (2)  dandelion,  (3)  apple,  (4)  daisy        .     (  ) 
An  example  of  a  berry  is  the 

CI)  tomato,  (2)  strawberry,  (3)  olive,  (4)  cherry,     (  ) 
An  example  of  a  follicle  is  the 

(1)  pea,  (2)  bean,  (3)  poppy,  (4)  milkweed  (  ) 

An  example  of  a  drupe  is  the 

(1)  squash,  (2)  banana,  (3)  grape,  (4)  plum        .     (  ) 
The  individual  fruits  of  the  raspberry  are 

(1)  drupes,  (2)  akenes,  (3)  legumes,  (4)  samaras,     (  ) 
An  example  of  a  composite  flower  is  the 

(1)  squash,  (2)  pansy,  (3)  gladiolus,  (4)  cosmos  .     (  ) 
The  part  of  the  flower  which  contains  the  ovules  is 
the 

(1)  stamen,  (2)  receptacle,  (3)  ovary,  (4)  stigma,     (  ) 
The  pollen  tube  enters  the  ovule  through  the  open- 
ing called  the 

(1)  receptacle,  (2)  stigma,  (3)  integument,  (4) 

micropyle  (  ) 

A  fruit  which  expels  its  seeds  forcibly  is  the 

(1)  bean,  (2)  apple,  (3)  corn,  (4)  dandelion  (  ) 

A  flower  which  must  be  cross-pollinated  is  the 

(1)  squash,  (2)  nasturtium,  (3)  rose,  (4)  gladiolus,     (  ) 
An  example  of  a  capsule  is  the 

(1)  peanut,  (2)  poppy,  (3)  squash,  (4)  blackberry,     (  ) 
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The  partly  developed  plant  found  within  the  seed 
is  called  the 

(1)  drupe,  (2)  embryo,  (3)  peduncle,  (4)  ovule    .     (  ) 
The  device  by  means  of  which  a  samara  is  scattered 
is  a 

(1)  hook,  (2)  pappus,  (3)  wing,  (4)  spine  (  > 

A  stone  fruit  is  called 

(1)  drupe,  (2)  hesperidium,  (3)  akene,  (4)  nut    .     (  ) 
A  fruit  which  has  a  core  is  called 

(1)  follicle,  (2)  legume,  (3)  drupe,  (4)  pome        .     (  ) 
The  embryo  sac  develops  within  the 

(1)  ovule,  (2)  stigma,  (3)  anther,  (4)  receptacle  .     (  > 
Flowers  which  bear  stamens  and  no  pistils  are  said 
to  be 

(1)  pistillate,  (2)  staminate,  (3)  perfect,  (4)  hy- 
brid  (  ) 

Number  of  questions  correct  =  Score  . 

EXAMINING  THE  EXAMINATION  IN  DRAWING 
This  report  is  presented  by  the  Fine  Arts  Council,  with 
Ralph  H.  Knapp  representing  the  Council  on  Supervision  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Drafting  or  Drawing  Examinations. 

We  too  often  fail  to  differentiate  our  meaning  sharply  when 
we  use  the  common  terms  (1)  art,  (2)  drawing,  and  (3)  drafting. 
A  discussion  of  examinations  in  these  subjects,  therefore,  will 
be  much  more  intelligible  if  we  first  define  the  terms: 

(1.)  "Art  is  the  application  of  skill  and  taste  to  production 
according  to  aesthetic  principles."  (Webster.) 

(2.)  Drawing  or  mechanical  drawing  is  the  act  or  art  of 
making  the  conventional  representations  of  an  object  by  means 
of  lines  and  shade,  by  the  use  of  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  brush, 
or  other  medium. 

(3.)  Drafting  or  mechanical  drafting  is  a  broad  term  that 
includes  the  graphic  arts,  the  constructive  or  mechanic  arts, 
architecture,  engineering,  inventions,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  tests,  in  general,  is  to  promote  and  to  main- 
tain high  standards  of  teaching  efficiency. 

As  drafting  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  arts  and 
trades,  the  nature  of  examinations  or  tests  in  this  subject 
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should  be  determined  by  fundamental  educational  objectives, 
and  by  whatever  may  be  accepted  as  minimum  requirements. 

A  test  can  measure  native  intelligence  as  it  has  been  influ- 
enced or  modified  by  environment,  and  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  physical  causes. 

By  these  tests  we  discover  in  which  lines  a  student  shows 
intelligence,  in  which  lines  he  betrays  a  lack  of  intelligence, 
and  the  degree  to  which  his  intelligence  plus  his  physical  con- 
dition and  environment  ought  to  contribute  to  success  in 
school  work. 

Although  in  all  educational  subjects,  tests  and  measure- 
ments are  believed  to  have  proved  both  revealing  and  stimu- 
lating, they  are  none  the  less  frankly  regarded  as  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

However,  in  this  newer  field  of  industrial  education,  we  are 
making  a  genuine  effort  to  maintain  high  standards  by  means 
of  examinations. 

We  recognize  incidentally  that  these  tests  supply  means 
both  of  discovering  defects  and  of  supplying  data  for  remedial 
measures. 

Tests  also  tend  to  raise  the  pupil's  interest  in  personal 
attainment. 

Tests  tend  to  develop  the  judgment  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Indeed,  a  teacher's  standard  is  often  revealed  by  the  type 
of  examinations  he  gives. 

Initial  and  final  tests  show  normal  efficiency  of  instruction. 
Tests  should  be  definite  and  concrete  and  rated  on  this  basis. 

Tests  in  preparation  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions 
should  be  considered  in  review  work. 

Tests  Measure. —  Pupil  intelligence,  ability,  achievement, 
success  of  instruction,  home  environment. 

Tests  Establish. —  Minimum  requirements  in  each  grade  and 
subject  matter  suited  to  the  mental  age  of  the  pupil: 

a.  By  the  recognition  of  educational  objectives. 

b.  By  revealing  the  weak  points  of  instruction. 

Preparation  for  Tests. —  It  is  desirable  that  all  tests  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  review  of  the  subject  matter,  or  by  review  tests 
not  rated. 

Testing  Program. 

a.  Give  tests. 

b.  Tabulate  results. 
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c.  Interpret  results. 

d.  Prescribe  and  carry  out  remedial  measures. 
What  are  You  Testing? 

a.  Intelligence,  reasoning  powers. 

b.  Knowledge,  facts,  understanding. 

c.  Appreciation,  attitude,  ideals. 

d.  Discrimination,  judgment. 

e.  Imagination. 

/.  Creative  ability. 

g.  Observation. 

h.  Ability,  skill. 
Information  is  Gained. 

a.  Experiences,  environment. 

b.  Classroom  instruction. 

c.  Illustrations. 

d.  Spontaneous  observation. 

e.  Directed  observation. 
/.  Memory. 

g.  Imagination. 
Judgment  or  Reasoning  Powers. 

a.  Recognition  of  principles. 

b.  Application  of  principles. 
Appreciation. 

a.  Analysis. 

b.  Comparison. 

c.  Choice. 
Types  of  Tests. 

a.  Preliminary. 

b.  Memory. 

c.  Speed. 

d.  Independent  work. 

e.  Vocabulary. 
/.  New  type. 

g.  Essay. 

h.  Completion. 

i.  True  and  false. 
j.  Visualization. 
k.  Choice  of  word. 

Duplication  of  Tests. 

a.  By  dictation. 

b.  By  blackboard  work 

c.  By  stencil  copies. 
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d.  By  printing. 

e.  By  lantern  slides. 
/.    By  lectures. 

g.  By  visits  to  outside  places. 
Preliminary  or  Prognostic  Test. —  These  tests  are  to  inform 
the  teacher  to  what  extent  pupils  have  had  previous  training, 
if  any,  in  drafting.  It  enables  one  to  more  accurately  foretell 
a  pupil's  need  of  instruction  and  may  also  be  a  review  test  not 
rated,  discovering  latent  power. 

Memory  Test. —  Usually  this  is  a  test  in  the  vocabulary  of 
conventions  as  applied  to  drawings  either  instrumental  or 
free  hand,  or  the  practical  pictorial  drawings  of  implements 
or  objects  previously  studied  or  used. 

Speed  Test. —  Work  from  the  object  or  orthographic  pro- 
jection or  practical  pictorial  views  or  object  with  or  without 
dimensions.  These  tests  may  also  include  the  ideas  commonly 
applied  to  memory,  true  and  false,  choice  of  work  tests. 

Independent  Work  or  Diagnostic. — By  work  from  objects  or 
data  furnished  each  pupil  involving  principles  previously 
taught,  and  no  two  objects  or  data  alike.  These  are  new  prob- 
lems in  review  and  often  in  anticipation  of  advanced  work. 
Discovery  of  the  specific  weaknesses  and  causes. 

Vocabulary    Tests. —  Supplying   necessary   information  of 
missing  details  in  drawings  and  supplying  correct  methods  in 
accordance  with  the  graphic  language. 
New  Type  Test  as  applied  to: 

Completion  test. 
No  and  yes. 
True  and  false. 
Visualization. 
Choice  of  word. 
Choice  of  drawing. 
These  have  their  place  in  a  drawing  course,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  kinds  requiring  skill  in  technique  or  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  involving  the  principles  of  drawing. 

The  new  type  test  may  be  given  by  the  common  method  of 
printed  or  verbal  questions,  or  by  groups  of  drawings  requiring 
a  choice,  either  in  technical  or  aesthetic  principles. 

Essay  Type  Test. —  These  may  be  either  written  or  described 
by  the  methods  of  the  graphic  language  expressing  the  pupil's 
power  and  ability  to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  logical  and 
systematic  process. 
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Examples  of  Tests. —  These  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
a  few  of  the  more  common  examples  employed  at  the  present 
time  in  drafting. 

Yes  or  No  Test 
Draw  a  line  under  the  right  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 


1.    Should  holes  be  punched  in  the  drawing 


paper  by  a  compass  point? 

Yes. 

No. 

2.    Do  all  triangles  have  three  sides? 

Yes. 

No. 

3.    Is  an  angle  of  45  degrees  greater  than  an 

angle  of  30  degrees? 

Yes. 

No. 

4.    Is  it  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  more 

than  two  views  of  an  object? 

Yes. 

No. 

5.    Can  two  lines  be  perpendicular  to  a  third 

line? 

Yes. 

No. 

6.    Is  a  working  drawing  more  accurate  than  a 

sketch? 

Yes. 

No. 

7.    Has  an  octagon  seven  sides? 

Yes. 

No. 

8.    Is  the  total  of  all  angles  in  a  triangle  equal 

to  360  degrees? 

Yes. 

No. 

9.    Is  J-J  inch  greater  than  T\  inch? 

Yes. 

No. 

10.    Can  more  than  one  circle  be  drawn  with 

the  same  center? 

Yes. 

No. 

Completion  Test 
Write  the  proper  words  or  figures  in  the  blank  spaces  left 
in  the  following  statements: 

1.  When  dimensioning  an  arc,  give  the   -. 

2.  A  drawing  of  a  pattern  for  sheet  metal  work  is  called 
a  . 

3.  Verticle  lines  should  be  drawn  by  using  a    held 

on  the  . 

4.  There  are  degrees  in  a  circle. 

5.  The  dimension  "two  feet  and  seven  inches"  should  be 
lettered  thus  . 

6.  A  circle's  circumference  is    times  as  long  as  its 

diameter. 

7.  The  sides  of  a  square  pyramid  are  in  shape. 

8.  Vertical  dimensions  should  read  and  from  the  

side  of  the  drawing. 

9.  The  dimension  "one  foot  and  one  inch"  should  be 
lettered  thus  . 

10.  The  head  of  the  UT"  square  should  be  held  against 
the  edge  of  the  drawing  board. 
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True  and  False  Test 
If  the  statement  is  true,  draw  a  line  under 
the  right  of  the  statement;  if  it  is  false,  draw 
word  false. 

1.  The  lower  edge  of  a  "T"  square  should 
not  be  used  for  drawing  lines. 

2.  Dimensions  should  always  be  for  fin- 
ished sizes. 

3.  Section  lines  should  all  be  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  and  parallel. 

4.  Extension  lines  should  not  touch  out- 
lines. 

5.  A  fraction  is  always  made  with  a  hori- 
zontal division  line. 

6.  A  cube  has  four  square  faces. 

7.  Lettering  on  working  drawings  should 
be  plain  but  inconspicuous. 

8.  A  soft  pencil  and  heavy  lines  are  used 
in  mechanical  drawing. 

9.  A  measuring  scale  should  often  be  used 
as  a  ruler. 

10.  Drawings  are  often  drawn  to  a  small 
scale  for  convenience. 


the  word  true  at 
a  line  under  the 


True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

1RUE. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True. 

False. 

True 

False. 

True. 

False. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS. 
From  the  reports  presented  by  the  Council  on  Commercial 
Subjects,  with  Miss  Mabel  S.  Hastings,  representing  the  Coun- 
cil on  Supervision,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  certain 
representative  examinations  have  been  taken. 

Tests  in  Advanced  Shorthand 

Objectives: 

1.  To  act  as  a  partial  means  for  grading. 

2.  To  aid  the  teacher  to  determine  what  the  pupil  knows 
of  the  subject. 

3.  To  be  a  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  teachers' 
presentation  needs  re-enforcing. 

4.  To  give  students  a  standard  by  which  they  can  check 
their  own  progress. 

5.  To  gauge  development  of  dictation  speed. 

6.  To  ascertain  and  measure  skill  in  the  transcription  of 
notes. 

7.  To  apply  technical  details  of  the  set-up  of  letters. 
Types. 

As  a  general  rule  all  tests  consisting  of  words  or  phrases 
designed  to  test  the  practical  application  of  rules  should  be 
dictated. 
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All  outlines  written  by  the  student  in  a  shorthand  test 
should  be  transcribed  into  longhand  by  the  student  as  part  of 
the  test. 

All  business  letters  and  special  articles  should  be  dictated. 

General. 

All  tests  should  be  uniform  as  to  length,  speed,  and  difficulty, 
and  should  be  corrected  according  to  uniform  standards. 

Tests  should  increase  in  syllable  intensity  and  length  during 
the  year. 

Frequency. 

1.  Short  review  tests  on  the  manual  by  individual  teachers 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  designated  units. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  uniform  departmental  tests  be 
given  at  stated  intervals  upon  the  application  of  rules. 

3.  At  different  periods  during  the  year  dictation  of  business 
letters  for  a  definite  length  of  time  at  a  stated  rate  of  speed 
should  be  given. 

4.  Test  in  transcription  of  business  letters  and  articles 
should  be  given. 

Suggested  Model  for   Mid-Year  Test  in  Beginning 
Shorthand  (Gregg),  Units  1-15,  Inclusive 


allay 

tall 

cups 

powder 

tree 

caution 

status 

noisy 

claim 

omit 

tooth 

hire 

main 

salt 

tusk 

pine 

creek 

soap 

campus 

why  not 

lemonade 

to  receive 

to  look 

diary 

emanate 

I  believe 

utterly 

bias* 

of  our 

zero 

hardware 

pneumonia 

chapel 

ledger 

wheels 

addressing 

grief 

grammar 

worlds 

considers 

tariff 

harmony 

sweeter 

ideas 

I  have  been 

jar 

wore 

we  trust 

darkness 

daughters 

quarrel 

I  inclose 

stretch 

publisher 

equipped 

tongue 

salad 

regarded 
workers 

square 

drunk 

dishes 

awaiting 

directions 

I  think 

at  that  time 

in  reply 

gown 

basket 

urged 

blanks 

renounce 

beach 

totally 

unlike 

promotion 

fiction 

theme 

yards 

consumer 

bricks 

healthy 

exceed 

I  regret 

lax 

complaints 

openings 

durable 

named 

I  have  your 

fewer 

please  rush 

physician 

compel 

huge 

radiator 

I  should  be 

drug- 

outcome 

voucher 

Some  teachers 

add  five  or  six 

short  sentences. 
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Suggested  Final  Test  in  Beginning  Shorthand  (Gregg), 
Units  16-35,  Inclusive 
A  list  of  one  hundred  words  taken  from  the  various  units 
covered  in  final  half  of  year,  or  taken  from  entire  text,  and  short 
sentences  or  a  short  business  letter. 

Suggested  Model  Mid-Year  Examination  in  Advanced 

Shorthand 

Dictate  the  two  letters  at  seventy-five  words  a  minute  and 
the  article  at  seventy  words  a  minute.  Allow  forty  minutes 
for  transcription. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  not  heard  from  you  for  quite  a  while.  Is  there 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  business  with  you  this  season?  We  have 
a  number  of  splendid  applications  on  hand  ranging  from  $750  to  $30,000. 
If  you  have  any  idle  funds  that  you  would  like  to  place  at  6  per  cent  to 
7  per  cent  and  will  tell  us  approximately  how  much  you  will  be  willing  to 
invest,  we  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  what  we 
have  to  offer. 

We  shall  not  consider  that  you  have  committed  yourself  to  take  any 
definite  action  until  we  hear  from  you  again.  Yours  truly,  (Pause  of 
fifteen  seconds.) 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  on  November  first  we 
took  formal  possession  of  the  Model  Garage  located  at  467-469  Brown 
street,  where  we  are  fully  equipped  to  give  efficient  service  to  all  who  favor 
us  with  their  patronage. 

Our  repair  shop  will  occupy  the  spacious,  well-lighted  second  floor  of 
the  building.  Its  equipment  will  be  second  to  none,  and  it  will  be  managed 
by  one  who  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  among  the 
best  automobile  engineers  in  this  city. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plant  at  your  convenience . 
Respectfully  yours,    (Pause  of  fifteen  seconds.) 

Have  you  a  purpose  of  your  own?  Are  you  trying  to  improve 
something?  Is  it  your  desire  to  make  yourself  proficient  in  any 
line  of  work?  Have  you  an  idea  which  you  are  trying  to 
express?  Have  you  set  up  before  you  a  mark  that  is  higher 
than  you  can  conveniently  reach?  Are  you  giving  any  thought 
to  what  you  may  be  doing  five  years  from  now?  Are  you 
looking  steadfastly  in  any  direction  with  the  determination  of 
traveling  in  it?    Have  you  a  purpose  of  your  own? 

The  status  of  a  man's  life  depends  largely  on  how  he  answers 
these  questions.  Many  persons  can  answer  them  all  in  the 
affirmative.  Many  more  —  a  great  many  more  —  could  not 
answer  even  one  of  them  without  stopping  to  take  stock  of 
their  thoughts  and  to  see  if  they  really  have  a  purpose.  Most 
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people  are  content  to  spend  their  lives  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  others.  They  work  only  for  the  pay.  They  care 
more  for  the  pay  than  for  the  purpose. 

Suggested  Fixal  Examinations  ix  Advaxced  Shorthaxd 
(1)  Dictate  three  letters,  of  approximately  two  hundred 
words,  at  one  hundred  words  a  minute,  and  give  choice  of 
transcribing  any  two.  (2)  Dictate  three  letters,  of  approx- 
imately two  hundred  words,  at  80,  90,  and  100.  Use  civil 
service  procedure. 

Testing  Applied  to  Office  Practice 
I.    Objectives  of  the  Tests. 

A.  To  provide  objective  evidence  of  the  progress  of 

individual  pupils. 

B.  To  measure  the  accomplishment  of  parallel  classes. 

C.  To  meet  the  skill  requirements  of  specific  jobs. 

D.  To  test  the  comparative  value  of  different  methods 

of  instruction. 

II.    Types  of  tests  used. 

A.  Standardized  tests  sent  out  by  machine  companies. 

B.  Standardized  tests  graded  to  be  used  in  connection 

with  the  text-book  instruction. 

C.  Tests  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  subject. 
These  standardized  tests  are  in  general  produc- 
tion tests  and  timed  tests.  They  measure  the 
skill  of  the  pupil  in  machine  operation  in  terms 
of  the  actual  amount  of  accurate  work  done  in  a 
definite  time  limit. 

Completion  tests  can  be  used  to  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  operation  of  parts  of 
the  various  machines.  This  type  of  test  is 
useful  also  to  measure  abstract  theoretical 
information. 

The  knowledge  type  of  test  has  a  recognized  posi- 
tion of  value  in  the  scheme  of  office  practice 
testing.  This  type  is  well  adapted  to  the 
testing  of  an  operative  process  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  series  of  progressive  steps.  An 
illustration  of  this  type  of  test  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  that  measures  the  abstract 
knowledge  of  the  process  involved  in  the  multi- 
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plication  of  three  or  more  factors  on  the  Monroe 
or  the  Marchant  machines. 
Since  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  all  office 
practice  instruction  is  the  development  of 
operative  skill  and  absolute  accuracy  in  me- 
chanical details,  the  most  valuable  examinations 
are  those  which  will  test  these  major  objectives. 
The  essay  type,  true  and  false  tests,  and  multiple 
choice  tests  are  negligible  in  the  work  of  office 
practice  testing. 

III.  Frequency. 

Tests  should  be  given  at  definite  intervals,  but  the 
frequency  should  vary  according  to  the  type  of  work 
that  is  being  done  and  the  ability  of  the  class.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  tests  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  five  days'  unit  of  work. 
In  the  progressive  development  of  operative  skill  on 
the  office  practice  machines,  each  day's  work  is  in 
reality  a  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  particular 
principle.  Short  daily  or  weekly  tests  should  be 
given  to  the  various  classes  by  the  individual  teacher. 
When  the  battery  plan  of  unit  instruction  is  in  opera- 
tion, departmental  tests  can  be  given  at  the  end  of 
each  bimonthly  period.  The  following  units  can  be 
tested  by  means  of  a  departmental  test: 

Calculator  Unit. 

Comptometer  Unit. 

Ediphone  Unit. 

Dictaphone  Unit. 

Filing  Unit. 

Monroe  Unit. 

Marchant  Unit. 

IV.  Units  of  Work  to  be  Tested. 

A.  Billing  Machines. 

Burroughs  Moon-Hopkins  Billing  Machine. 
Remington  Billing  Machine. 

B.  Bookkeeping  Machines. 

Burroughs  Bank  Posting  Machine. 
Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Machine. 
Burroughs   Moon-Hopkins   Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chine. 

Elliott-Fisher  Machine. 
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Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

C.  Calculators. 
Burroughs  Calculator. 
Comptometer. 
Marchant. 
Monroe. 

D.  Dictaphone. 

E.  Ediphone. 

F.  Filing  Units. 

T.    Telephone  Assignments. 

Analysis  of  Tests 
I.    Billing  Machines. 

A.  Burroughs  Moon-Hopkins  Billing. 

1.  Lesson  15  on  page  83  of  the  Operating 
Instructions  Book  issued  by  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  is  a  test  and 
review  of  the  functions  of  all  the  keys  and 
the  fundamental  operations  of  simple 
billing.  This  test  is  given  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  lessons. 

B.  Remington  Billing. 

1.  After  machine  instruction  and  practice,  a 
billing  unit  consisting  of  five  bills  selected 
from  Lesson  11  of  the  Burroughs  Moon- 
Hopkins  Instruction  Book  is  assigned. 
This  test  is  given  at  the  end  of  five 
lessons  —  the  average  assignment  for 
each  pupil  to  this  machine. 
II.    Bookkeeping  Machines. 

Since  an  Office  Practice  department  should  be  organ- 
ized, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  duplicate  a  business 
office,  all  work  done  by  the  pupils  on  the  Burroughs 
Bank  Posting  Machine,  the  Burroughs  Ledger 
Posting  Machine,  the  Burroughs  Moon-Hopkins 
Bookkeeping  Machine,  the  Elliott-Fisher  Book- 
keeping Machine,  the  Remington  Bookkeeping 
Machine,  and  the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
is  graded  as  it  would  be  in  an  office.  The  pupil 
receives  a  mark  every  period  on  the  amount  of 
accurate  work  accomplished.  No  formal  testing  is 
used. 
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Calculators. 

A.  Burroughs. 

1.  Examination  No.  1  after  Lesson  18  in  the 

Manual  of  Instruction  for  Burroughs 
Calculator  is  a  test  on  Addition  and 
Multiplication  of  Whole  Numbers  and 
Decimals,  and  includes  a  series  of  problems 
involving  the  theory  underlying  these 
two  processes  on  the  Burroughs  Calcula- 
tor.   It  is  given  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons. 

2.  Examination  No.  2  after  Lesson  36  in  the 

Manual  of  Instruction  is  a  test  on  the 
Addition  of  Whole  Numbers,  Multiplica- 
tion of  Fractions,  problems  in  subtraction, 
and  includes  a  few  questions  on  the  theory 
of  the  machine.  It  is  given  at  the  end  of 
twenty  lessons. 

3.  Examination  No.  3  after  Lesson  54  in  the 

Manual  of  Instruction  is  given  at  the  end 
of  thirty  periods  of  class  instruction.  It 
tests  the  pupil's  ability  to  Add,  Multiply 
Decimals,  perform  Multiplication  Over 
the  Fixed  Decimal  Point,  Multiply  per  C, 
Cwt.,  and  M,  do  Accumulative  Multipli- 
cation per  C,  Cwt.,  and  M,  over  a  Fixed 
Decimal  Point.  It  includes  five  questions 
on  business  arithmetic  and  five  questions 
on  the  key  functions  and  operations  of 
the  machine. 

B.  Comptometer. 

1.    Every  month  Felt  and  Tarrant,  manufac- 
turers of  the  comptometer,   send  out 
comptometer  tests.    Each  monthly  test 
is  divided  into  two  sections  —  one  for 
the  beginning  group  and  one  for  the 
advanced.    The  time  allowance  for  the 
tests  for  both  groups  is  fifteen  minutes. 
Note.    The  comptometer  monthly  tests  and 
the  Burroughs  Calculator  Examina- 
tions may  be  used  interchangeably 
on  these  two  calculators. 
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C.  Monroe. 

1.  Test  Xo.  1  from  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course  is  given  at  the  end  of  five  lessons. 
It  tests  the  pupil's  ability  to  Add,  Sub- 
tract, and  Multiply. 

2.  Test  No.  2  from  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course  covers  Lessons  6  to  10,  inclusive. 
It  includes  Decimal  Equivalents,  Addi- 
tion, and  Subtraction.  Multiplication  of 
Fractions  and  Decimals,  Chain  Discount 
and  Division  of  Whole  Numbers. 

3.  Test  No.  3  from  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course  is  given  at  the  end  of  Lesson  15 
and  includes  problems  on  Cross  Footing, 
Dial  Transfer  Multiplication,  Chain  Dis- 
count, Division  of  Decimals  and  Per- 
centage. 

im  Test  No.  4  from  the  Monroe  Office  Prac- 
tice Course  includes  Percentage,  Simul- 
taneous Multiplication  and  Build-L^p 
Division,  Simultaneous  Multiplication 
and  Complementary  Division  and 
Prorating. 

5.  The  Monroe  Office  Practice  Final  Test 
is  given  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  lessons. 
It  includes  Multiplication  over  a  Fixed 
Decimal  Point,  Accumulative  Multiplica- 
tion, Interest  Problems,  and  a  few  prob- 
lems dealing  with  figuring  cost  and 
selling  price,  Insurance  Premiums,  Iron 
and  Steel  Invoices,  Lumber  and  Mileage 
Prorating. 

D.  Marchant. 

As  the  Marchant  and  Monroe  Calculators  are 
grouped  together  in  a  subdivision  of  the 
Machine  L'nit,  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Course  Tests  are  used  on  the  Marchant. 

IV.  Dictaphone. 

1.  Questions  on  the  theory  of  operating  the  dictating 
machine  on  page  294  of  "Secretarial  Practice/' 
by  Charles  F.  Hainfeld. 
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2.  Questions  on  the  use  of  the  dictaphone  transcriber 

and  shaving  machine  from  "Secretarial  Prac- 
tice," page  298. 

3.  Individual  tests  are  given.    Each  day  a  different 

pupil  uses  a  transcriber  alone.  She  transcribes 
a  record  which  has  been  made  by  her  Office 
Practice  teacher.  This  test  will  require  one 
period  to  complete. 
The  material  to  be  transcribed  is  graded  by  the 
teacher  to  suit  the  ability  of  the  pupil  taking 
the  test,  the  point  in  the  Dictaphone  Unit  when 
the  test  is  given  and  the  time  of  year  when 
the  Dictaphone  Unit  is  assigned  to  that  particular 
class. 

V.  Ediphone. 

1.  Questions  on  the  proper  method  of  dictating, 

transcribing  and  shaving  a  record  using  the 
Ediphone  from  "  Secretarial  Practice,''  by  Charles 
Hainfeld  —  pages  305  and  306. 

2.  The  individual  tests  given  on  the  Ediphone  are 

very  similar  to  the  individual  tests  on  the 
Dictaphone. 

VI.  Filing. 

1.  Tests  on  the  theory  of  filing.    These  are  given  once 

a  week.  They  consist  of  questions  selected  from 
pages  12,  16,  22,  29,  35,  42,  48,  55,  61,  65,  69,  76, 
80,  85,  91,  95,  and  102  in  "  Progressive  Indexing 
and  Filing  for  Schools." 

2.  Three  Library  Bureau  tests  provided  by  the 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc. 

3.  Summaries  made  each  day  show  the  progress  made 

by  the  pupil  in  filing  cards  and  correspondence. 
These  are  checked  and  graded  for  accuracy  in 
indexing  and  filing. 

VII.  Telephone. 

1.  Mimeographed  sheets  containing  names  of  firms 
and  institutions,  grouped  according  to  the 
kind  of  business  the  firm  conducts  and  the 
type  of  institution,  are  given  to  the  pupils 
who  must  locate  and  record  the  correct  address 
and  telephone  number  of  each  firm  and  insti- 
tution. These  tests  require  a  knowledge  of 
direct  alphabetic  filing  and  the  ability  to  use 
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both  the  individual  and  classified  business 
telephone  directories  correctly. 
2.  Questions  selected  from  pages  74  and  79  in  "  Secre- 
tarial Studies,"  by  SoRelle  and  Gregg,  are 
given  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  telephoning. 


TESTING  BOOKKEEPING  INSTRUCTION 
The  business  world  of  today  demands  from  the  worker  a 
broad,  general  training  in  business;  skill  in  handling  the 
mechanics  of  office  procedure;  and  a  knowledge  which  will 
enable  him  to  recognize  his  responsibility  to  the  world  in  its 
social,  economic,  and  legal  phases. 

In  discussing  examinations  in  bookkeeping  it  seems  advisable 
first  to  state  the  main  objectives  of  the  course  in  bookkeeping. 
Briefly  they  are : 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  business  procedure  from  the 

technical  standpoint  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  and  legal  phases  of  business. 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  recording  business  activities. 
These  objectives  may  be  divided  into  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of 

accounts  so  that  the  pupil  may  analyze  and  interpret 
the  true  condition  of  a  business,  and  prepare  reports 
showing  that  condition. 

2.  To  provide  the  pupil  with  a  body  of  usable  business 

knowledge. 

3.  To  show  the  necessity  for  business  records,  and  to  teach 

the  several  parts  of  the  recording  process. 

4.  To  give  the  pupil  a  specific  marketable  skill. 

5.  To  make  clear  the  problems  of  the  business  owner,  and 

the  necessity  of  faithful,  accurate,  and  thorough  service 

on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Secondly  the  objectives  of  the  examination,  the  frequency  of 

the  testing,  and  the  type  of  examination  best  suited 

to  the  purpose  must  be  considered. 
Objectives. 

1.  To  measure  pupil  ability  and  accomplishment. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  diagnosis  of  pupils,  especially  of  those 

doing  unsatisfactory  work. 

3.  To  determine  standards  or  goals  of  attainment. 

4.  To  improve  teaching  efficiency. 
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Frequency. 

Frequency  of  the  examination  will  vary  according  to  the  class 
and  the  year  of  the  subject.    We  may  have: 

1.  Short  weekly  and  biweekly  tests  given  by  the  teacher  to 

her  own  classes. 

2.  Uniform  department  tests  given  bimonthly,  or  after  the 

completion  of  a  particular  part  of  the  work,  at  mid- 
year, and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Type  of  Examination. 
The  type  of  examination  selected  should  be  that  in  which 
the  questions  are  so  clearly  expressed  that  they  will  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  by  both  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  subject-matter  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  pupil 
to  know  and  use;  the  purpose  definite;  and  the  questions 
such  as  can  be  marked  impersonally.    Lastly,  the  examina- 
tion should  fit  the  time  allowed  for  it  —  usually  one  period. 
The  following  types  of  examination  are  used : 

1.  Nonstandardized  tests  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

a.  Written. 

Exercises  in  journalizing,  posting,  or  in  making 
financial  statements. 

b.  Oral. 

The  top  of  the  blackboards  of  a  classroom  are 
ruled  with  the  forms  of  the  several  books  of 
entry.  Six  or  eight  pupils  work  at  the 
board  at  the  same  time,  and  a  series  of  rapid 
review  and  current  tests  and  problems  can 
be  given  orally  and  individually  to  the  class 
and  the  answers  written  in  the  proper  form 
on  the  board. 

2.  Standardized  Tests. 

a.  Carlson  tests. 

These  are  the  outstanding  tests  of  this  type  in 
bookkeeping.  They  are  not  yet  fully  stand- 
ardized, but  are  based  on  thousands  of  cases. 
They  are  made  especially  for  use  with  the 
Twentieth  Century  bookkeeping  texts  and 
the  McKinsey  texts.  However,  their  content 
is  such  that  they  may  be  employed  with  other 
texts  as  well  if  the  subjects  tested  have  been 
taught.  They  are  used  in  many  of  the  high 
schools. 

b.  Bookkeeping  tests  for  use  with  the  Jackson,  Saun- 

ders and  Sproul  texts. 
These  tests  are  used  in  one  high  school  where 
there  is  a  special  class  of  fourth-year  students 
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who  have  transferred  from  college  or  technical 
courses  and  intend  to  cover  three  years'  work 

in  one.    These  tests  arc  given  individually 

after  the  first  month  because  the  pupils1 

progress  is  individual. 

3.    New-type  Tcsis. 

Achievement  tests  consisting  of  completion  exercises, 
multiple  response,  true  false,  identification,  and 
arrangement   exercises  prepared  by  the  teacher. 

Samples  of  these  are  attached. 

Bookkeeping  2     Test  in  Journalizing.    Klein,  Packs 

1 12,  L13,  114 

Indicate  (he  debits  and  credits  involved  in  these  transactions. 

1 .  Bought  mdse.  for  cash. 

2.  Sold  mdse.  for  cash. 

3.  Paid  rent. 

l.    Paid  salary  to  clerk. 

5.  Bought  books  and  stationery  for  cash. 

().  Etetd  stationery  and  reed  cash  therefor. 

7.  Sold  Smith  mdse.  on  account. 

8.  Smith  gave  us  cash  in  full  of  account. 

<).    Sold  mdse.  to  Brown  on  his  10-day  note. 
10.    Brown  paid  us  cash  to  redeem  his  note  due  today. 
1  1.     Bought  mdse.  from  Lyons  on  account. 

12.   Gave  Lyons  our  30-day  note  in  full  of  account. 

L3.     Paid  our  note  favor  of  Lyons  due  today. 

14.  Mr.  Crane  began  business  investing  cash. 

15.  Mr.  (  !rane  drew  money  for  his  personal  use. 

hi.     Mr.  Crane  sent  some  mdse.  home  for  his  family. 

17.  Mr,  Crane  began  business  investing  cash  $2, ()()()  and 

mdse.  $1,500. 

18.  Discounted  at  the  bank  Smith's  note  (— ).    Face  $1,000, 

discount  $15. 

I!).    Discounted  my  own  note  (90-day)  at  the  bank.  Face 

$1,000,  discount  $15. 

20.  Paid  for  goods  bought  from  Macy  last  week,  $350  less 

2  per  cent. 

21.  R.  C.  Morse  paid  us  $343  in  full  of  invoice  of  goods 

sold  him  last  week,  $350  less  2  per  cent. 

22.  Retd  to  Lyons  some  mdse.  and  reed  credit. 

23.  Reed  cash  for  some  mdse.  retd  to  Seller. 

2\.     Laid  cash  for  mdse.  retd  to  us  by  a  customer. 

25.    Mr.  Crane  invests  additional  capital  in  the  business. 
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Bookkeeping  2  —  Posting  Test 

Saudi  Journal                                       Purchabk  Journal 
White  &  Co   $1,000.00      Black  &  Co   $3,000.00 


Cahh  Rkukipth  Journal 


Green,  capital   

$5,000.00 
500.00 
800.00 
600.00 

Sales  

White  &  Co  

$6,400  00 

Gunkral  Journal 


Notes  receivable 

$300.00 

White  &  Co  

$300.00 

Black  &  Co  

S 500. 00 

Notes  payable  

$500.00 

Cahh  Paymknth  Journal 


$100.00 

Green,  drawing 

200.00 

Black  &  Co  

700.00 

Notes  payable  

500.00 

$1,500.00 

4,900.00 

$6,400  00 

From  these  books  of  original  entry  post 
amount*  (in  pencil)  to  the  proper  side  of 
the  following  "T"  accounts  in  ledger. 
Get  trial  balance.    Omit  dates  arid  folios. 


Sales. 


Purchases. 


White  A  Co. 


Black  <fc  Co. 


Green,  Capital. 


Green,  Drawing. 


Notes  Receivable. 


Notes  Payable. 


Expense. 


Cms. 


Trial  Balan^i. 


Student's  Name 


Corrected  by 


Per  cent  received  on  paper. 


Sales  

Purchases  

White  &  Co  

Black  &  Co  

Notes  receivable 

NoteB  payable  

Cash  

Totals  

Student's  Name  and 


Section 
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Indicate  on  which  side  of  the  ledger  the  following  are  posted: 

1.  The  total  of  the  Sales  Journal.  (1)  

2.  The  total  of  the  Purchase  Journal.  (2)  

3.  The  balance  of  the  Cash  Journals.  (3)  

4.  Each  entry  in  the  Sales  Journal.  (4)  

5.  Each  entry  in  the  Purchase  Journal.  (5)  

6.  Each  entry  in  the  Cash  Receipts  Journal.  (6)  

7.  Each  entry  in  the  Cash  Payments  Journal.  (7)  

8.  Each  entry  in  debit  column  of  General 

Journal.  (8)  

9.  Each    entry    in    credit  column    of  Gen- 

eral Journal.  (9)  

Indicate  on  which  side  of  the  trial  balance  the  following  appear: 

10.  Accounts  Receivable.  (10)  

11.  Capital  Account.  (11)  

12.  Interest  Income.  (12)  

13.  Notes  Receivable.  (13)  

14.  Merchandise  Inventory.  (14)  

15.  Accounts  Payable.  (15)  

16.  Sales.  (16)  

17.  Losses.  (17)  

18.  Liabilities.  (18)  

19.  Purchase  Discounts.  (19)  

20.  Gains.  (20)  

Classify  the  following  as  assets,  liabilities,  gains,  losses,  capital: 

21.  Sales  Discounts.  (21)  

22.  Interest  Expense.  (22)  

23.  Accounts  with  Creditors.  (23)  

24.  Inventories  on  Hand.  (24)  

25.  Salaries.  (25)  

I  have  corrected  this  paper  honestly  

Name  of  Student  Correcting  Paper 

Carlson's  Tests  —  Published   by  South- Western 
Publishing  Company 
Bookkeeping  I  —  McKinsey  Text-Book 
Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

1C  5  Oct.  21 

2C  9  Dec.  21 

3C  13  Feb.  18 

4C  17  Apr.  13 

5C  23  June  8 
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Bookkeeping  I  —  20th  Century  Text-Book 

Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

ID  4  Oct.  21 

2D  7  Dec.  16 

3D  12  Feb.  4 

4D  15  Mar.  18 

5D  Set  II  May  4 

6D  20  June  8 

Bookkeeping  II  —  McKinsey  Text-Book 

Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

6C  26  Oct.  21 

4A  30  Dec.  21 

5A  33  Feb.  18 

6A  38  Apr.  13 

7A  42  June  8 

Bookkeeping  III  —  McKinsey'JText-Book 

Test  No.  After  Chapter.  Date  Given. 

7A  42  Oct,  21 

8A  45  Dec.  21 

9A  54  Feb.  18 

11D  Review  Apr.  13 

12D  Review  May  18 


Bookkeeping  IV 
Note. —  Candidate  may  use  either  pencil  or  pen. 

1.  (a.)  Describe  the  proof  of  posting  method  used  in  test- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  ledger  in  single  entry. 

(b.)  How  may  a  set  of  books  be  changed  from  single  entry 
to  double  entry? 

(c.)  After  changing  from  single  entry  to  double  entry,  it 
was  found  that  an  item  of  notes  receivable  for  $1,239  was 
omitted.    How  would  you  correct  this  omission? 

2.  How  would  you  classify  the  following  items  in  a  financial 
statement? 

Rent  of  warehouse;  insurance  on  stock;  interest  prepaid 
on  notes  receivable;  interest  prepaid  on  notes  payable  dis- 
counted; bank  overdraft;  rent  of  branch  office;  due  from 
subscribers  to  capital  stock. 

3.  A  corporation  has  been  formed  with  an  authorized 
capital,  a  stock  of  $100,000,  one-fourth  of  which  is  6  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred.  The  entire  issue  of  preferred  is  sub- 
scribed for  at  par  and  25  per  cent  paid  in.    When  the  balance 
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is  paid,  one  share  of  common  stock  is  to  be  given  as  a  bonus 
with  every  five  shares  of  preferred.  The  promoter  of  the 
company  is  given  $10,000  in  common  stock  for  his  services. 
The  company  paid  cash  $170  for  a  set  of  stock  records;  $25 
for  corporate  seal;  $600  for  lawyer's  fees  in  incorporating, 
$125  for  state  charter,  and  $390  for  sundry  expenses  in  organ- 
izing. $50,000  of  the  common  stock  has  been  subscribed  for 
at  par  to  be  paid  in  six  installments.  The  balance  has  been 
paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  three  installments  on  the 
common.  Make  journal  entries,  with  appropriate  explana- 
tions covering  the  above  transactions. 

4.  From  the  following  information  take  a  trial  balance, 
and  make  a  profit  and  loss  statement : 

Notes  receivable  on  hand,  $3,000;  accounts  receivable, 
$7,500;  notes  payable,  $2,100;  accounts  payable,  $4,600; 
real  estate,  $6,000;  plant  and  machinery,  $8,000;  rent  and 
taxes,  $600;  general  expense,  $2,000;  salaries,  $1,500;  wages, 
$600;  freight,  $150;  duty,  $200;  cash  on  hand,  $150;  cash 
in  bank,  $1,800;  bad  debts  written  off,  $140;  goods  on  hand 
at  beginning  of  year,  $9,500;  purchases,  $26,000;  sales,  $40,000; 
interest  paid,  $210;  furniture,  $600;  James  Buckley,  partner, 
invested  $10,000,  withdrew  $1,450;  E.  J.  Cochrain  invested 
$14,000,  withdrew  $1,300;  the  merchandise  on  hand  is  valued 
at  $9,000;  rent  unpaid,  $250;  insurance  unexpired,  $140; 
interest  accrued  on  notes  receivable,  $25;  wages  accrued,  $115. 

Allow  10  per  cent  depreciation  on  plant  and  machinery 
and  12|  per  cent  on  furniture.  Estimate  losses  from  bad 
debts  as  5  per  cent  of  accounts  and  notes  outstanding.  Losses 
and  gains  are  divided  4  to  Cochrain  and  f  to  Buckley.  Interest 
on  capital  at  6  per  cent  is  to  be  allowed. 

Trial  Balance,  H.  D.  Gardner,  December  31,  1930 

Cash   $1,904  25 

Notes  Receivable      ....  364  25 

S.  P.  Henning   962  15 

A.  L.  Stoddard   562  50 

Merchandise  Inventory  December 

1,  1930    2,400  00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures    .      .      .  1,800  00 
H.  D.  Gardner,  Capital  . 

H.  D.  Gardner,  Drawing  ...  90  00 

Notes  Payable  

Carried  forward  ....      $8,083  15 


$4,160  00 

1,200  00 
$5,360  00 
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Brought  forward 
F.  P.  Mason 
W.  E.  Rogers 
Purchases  . 
Expense 
Rent  . 
Salaries 
Sales  . 
Purchase  Discounts 
Purchase  Returns 
Interest  Expense 
Sales  Discounts  . 
Sales  Returns 


,083  15 


9,672  20 
212  20 
600  00 
320  00 


13  00 
278  40 
122  80 


.35,360  00 
411  40 

582  60 


12,591  50 
261  50 
94  75 


$19,301  75  819,301  75 
Merchandise  Inventory  as  of  December  31,  1930, 

is                                                             .  $2,760  00 

Furniture  and  Fixture  Inventory  is  1,695  00 

Expense  Inventory  is   14  50 

Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet,  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
from  above. 


Trial  Balance  of  George  F.  Ball,  July  31,  1931 

Cash  $2,167  40 

Merchandise  Inventory  July  1,  1931, 
Notes  Receivable 


Accounts  Receivable 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 
George  F.  Ball,  Capital 
George  F.  Ball,  Drawing 
Notes  Payable  . 
Accounts  Payable 
Purchases  . 
Purchases  Returns 
Sales  . 
Sales  Returns 
General  Expense 
Salaries 

Sales  Discounts  . 
Purchase  Discounts 
Interest  Expense 


1,260  00 
1,000  00 
1,162  90 
300  00 


100  00 


3,520  35 


83  10 
81  16 
225  00 
51  75 

9  40 


$3,609  40 

1,150  00 
1,240  60 

45  26 
3,867  30 


48  50 


$9,961  06 


$9,961  06 
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I.  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 
II.    Make  Journal  entries  to  close: 

Merchandise  Inventory,  $1,310.70;  Expense  Inventory, 
$22.50;  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  $591. 
I.    If  the  statement  is  true  underline  the  word  "true"',  if 
false  underline  "false." 

1.  The  date  of  the  invoice  should  be  the 

same  as  date  of  shipment      .      .     True  False 

2.  To  the  consignee  an  invoice  is  a  pur- 

chase invoice  True  False 

3.  If  an  invoice  is  dated  May  24,  terms 

30  days  net,  the  last  date  of  pay- 
ment should  be  June  24  .      .      .    True  False 

4.  The  one  who  buys  merchandise  re- 

gards the  invoice  he  receives  as  a 

sales  invoice  True  False 

5.  When  goods  are  shipped  f.  o.  b.  ship- 

ping point,  the  shipper  pays  the 

freight  True  False 

6.  All  checks  sent  through  the  mail 

should  be  endorsed  in  blank  .      .    True  False 

7.  In  the  bank's  record  the  depositor  is 

charged  with  all  checks  paid  .      .    True  False 

8.  In  the  bank's  record  the  depositor  is 

credited  with  all  sums  deposited  .     True  False 

9.  An   itemized   statement   of  goods 

bought  or  sold  is  called  a  bill       .     True  False 
10.    A  sales  invoice  supports  the  record 

of  each  sale  in  the  sales  journal    .     True  False 

II.  Supply  the  most  appropriate  word  to  fill  the  space  left 

blank. 

1.  The  promissory  notes  in  which  the 

business  promises  to  pay  money 

are  known  as   

2.  The  person  who  signs  a  promissory 

note  is  termed  the  ....  

3.  The  person  in  whose  favor  a  promis- 

9  sory  note  is  drawn  is  known  as  the  - 

4.  Drafts  which  are  to  be  paid  when 

first  presented  are  known  as  .      .  — 

5.  The  party  in  whose  favor  the  draft 

is  drawn  is  known  as  the       .  .  
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6.  A  draft  is  dated  June  8  and  accepted 

June  12.    It  reads  "At  ten  days 

sight."    When  is  it  due?       .  .   

7.  A  draft  reads  "20  days  after  date." 

It  is  dated  January  5,  and  accepted 

January  10.    When  is  it  due?  .  

8.  Drafts  which  are  to  be  paid  some 

time  after  they  are  presented  are 

called        .      .  1    .      .      .  .  

9.  The  one  who  signs  a  note  is  called  the  

10.    What  kind  of  indorsement  is 

"Pay  to  order  of  Benjamin  Jones, 
without  recourse 

John  Smith"  ....  

True  or  False  Tests 

1.  The  net  profit  of  a  business  is  credited  to  the  Proprietor's 
account. 

2.  Office  Supplies  consumed  during  a  month  should  appear 
on  the  books  of  a  business  as  an  asset. 

3.  Fuel  Inventory  is  an  asset  account. 

4.  Assets  minus  Proprietary  Interest  equals  Liabilities. 

5.  If  the  cash  on  hand  has  increased  during  the  month, 
the  Cash  account  will  show  a  credit  balance. 

6.  Interest  Income  is  debited  for  payments  for  interest 
received  from  others. 

7.  It  is  proper  to  use  an  eraser  in  changing  the  figures  in 
the  books  of  a  business. 

8.  A  credit  to  Accounts  Payable  represents  an  increase  in 
income. 

9.  A  promissory  note  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  specified 
sum  of  money  at  a  given  future  date. 

10.  A  compound  entry  contains  more  than  one  debit  or 
credit  item. 

11.  Interest  for  sixty  days  at  6  per  cent  may  be  found 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  in  the  principal  three  places  to 
the  left. 

12.  The  total  of  the  purchases  journal  is  credited  to  sales. 

13.  Accounts  Receivable  are  income  accounts. 

14.  All  cash  transactions  are  usually  recorded  in  the  cash 
journal. 

15.  Expense  accounts  always  show  credit  balances. 
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16.  Income  accounts  record  the  amount  spent  with  the 
object  of  earning  money. 

17.  Merchandise  withdrawn  by  the  proprietor  of  a  business 
is  credited  to  Proprietor's  Capital  Account. 

18.  Accounts  Payable  is  a  collective  term  which  includes 
all  the  personal  accounts  that  show  the  amounts  owed  by  the 
business. 

19.  The  total  of  the  Cash  Received  is  posted  to  the  debit 
side  of  Cash. 

20.  Equipment  is  an  asset  account. 

21.  Assets  plus  liabilities  equal  proprietary  interest. 

22.  The  ledger  is  a  chronological  record  of  transactions. 

23.  Values  that  are  received  by  the  business  are  debited 
to  the  appropriate  account?. 

24.  Posting  is  the  determination  of  the  debit  and  credit 
elements  in  a  business  transaction. 

25.  When  the  operating  expenses  exceed  gross  profit  a  net 
loss  results. 

26.  Salaries  is  debited  when  cash  is  paid  out  for  the  use  of 
the  building. 

27.  The  only  accounts  appearing  in  the  R.  C.  T.  B.  are 
asset,  liability,  and  proprietor's  account. 

28.  In  double  entry  bookkeeping,  for  each  debit  there  is  a 
corresponding  credit  entry  of  equal  amount. 

29.  When  merchandise  is  sold  for  cash  the  proper  entry  is 
Purchases  Dr.  and  Cash  Cr. 

30.  The  journal  is  a  daily  record  of  transactions  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

31.  The  balance  sheet  shows  the  total  figures  from  all 
accounts  in  the  ledger. 

32.  Journalizing  is  the  name  given  to  the  entire  process  of 
bookkeeping. 

33.  Each  different  account  name  in  the  journal  requires  an 
account  of  the  same  name  in  the  ledger. 

34.  Gross  Profit  minus  Operating  Costs  equals  Net  Profit. 

35.  In  closing  the  ledger  by  the  direct  method,  no  journal 
entries  are  necessary. 

36.  In  the  final  closing,  the  balance  of  the  P.  and  L.  Sum 
account  is  closed  into  the  Proprietor's  accounts. 

37.  The  merchandise  inventory  is  found  by  actual  count 
of  merchandise  on  hand  taking  its  cost  or  market  value  which- 
ever is  the  lower. 
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38.  A  net  profit  in  the  fiscal  period  will  increase  the  pro- 
prietary interest  accounts  after  the  ledger  is  closed. 

39.  The  proprietor's  total  investment  in  the  business  is 
shown  by  the  total  of  the  credit  column  in  the  Cash  account. 

40.  It  is  not  necessary  in  posting  to  place  the  number  of 
the  journal  page  from  which  the  entry  is  posted,  in  the  folio 
column  of  the  ledger. 

41.  The  ledger  is  closed  each  day  at  the  end  of  the  business 
hours. 

42.  In  making  general  journal  entries  the  amount  of  the 
value  received  is  written  in  the  left-hand  money  column. 

43.  A  bank  signature  card  is  filled  out  by  an  officer  of  the 
bank. 

44.  A  deposit  ticket  is  a  blank  on  which  the  details  of  a 
deposit  are  entered. 

45.  Entries  are  posted  from  the  bank  pass  book  to  the  Cash 
account  in  the  ledger. 

46.  A  check  is  a  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  a  designated  person. 

47.  Banks  will  not  honor  checks  with  only  typewritten 
signatures. 

48.  In  modern  practice,  banks  issue  monthly  statements 
rather  than  balance  a  pass  book  monthly. 

49.  The  balance  shown  by  a  monthly  bank  statement  is 
not  always  the  same  as  the  balance  shown  on  the  check  stubs. 

50.  A  canceled  check  is  a  check  that  has  been  paid  by  the 
bank. 

51.  Reconciliation  of  the  bank  balance  to  the  check  book 
balance  is  the  function  of  the  bank  teller. 

52.  After  verifications  have  been  made  on  a  purchase 
invoice  it  is  entered  on  the  sales  journal  as  a  credit  to  sales. 

53.  Payments  b}'  checks  are  entered  on  the  books  as  cash 
payments. 

54.  The  cash  called  for  by  the  cash  journal  should  agree 
with  the  amount  on  hand  and  on  deposits. 

55.  Freight  and  Cartage  In  is  an  additional  cost  of  mer- 
chandise purchases. 

56.  Discount  on  Purchases  is  an  income  account. 

Tests  in  Merchandising 
We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  test  is  twofold;  first, 
to  discover  if  the  subject  matter  covered  within  a  certain 
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period  of  time  has  been  properly  assimilated;  and  second, 
to  determine  if  the  pupil  has  the  ability  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge acquired,  in  reasoning  to  proper  conclusions  and  to  the 
solution  of  problems. 

With  this  in  view,  our  tests  have  been  limited  to  two  general 
types;  the  informational  and  the  problem  or  application  type. 
In  the  former,  questions  are  set  which  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  pupil  to  show  the  content  of  his  knowledge.  In  the 
latter,  questions  or  problems  are  assigned  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  apply  his  knowledge. 

Frequently  we  have  a  test  which  combines  both  types  of 
questions. 

You  will  note  that  the  customs  in  various  schools  differ 
greatly.  In  some  schools  mid-year  examinations  are  given 
in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  school.  In  other  schools 
it  is  the  custom  to  give  tests  on  the  completion  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  work.  You  will  find  each  plan  represented 
in  the  group  of  examinations  enclosed.  Of  course  frequent 
short  written  lessons  are  given  in  addition  to  these  more 
formal  tests  and  examinations. 

Merchandising  III  (Informational) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  self-sufficient  family  ? 

2.  Why  was  salesmanship  unnecessary  in  early  history? 

3.  What  did  producers  do  with  their  surplus? 

4.  What  is  a  medium  of  exchange? 

5.  What  is  bartering? 

6.  Name  countries  in  which  bartering  still  continues? 

7.  Why  did  Roman  people  dislike  trading  as  a  job? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "  Caveat  emptor?" 

9.  What  do  we  mean  by  civilization? 

10.  How  did  international  trade  begin? 

11.  What  was  a  fair  in  Europe? 

12.  What  are  the  modern  equivalents  of  fairs? 

13.  Why  were  caravan  traders  taxed? 

14.  What  taxes  are  being  considered  now  similar  to  the  taxes 

on  caravans? 

15.  What  was  the  Industrial  Revolution? 

16.  Why  were  traders  so  much  in  disfavor  in  olden  times? 

17.  What  is  usury? 

18.  Why  were  usurers  mistreated  in  olden  times? 
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Merchandising  (Problem) 

1.  Why  do  department  stores  fear  the  competition  of 
specialty  shops? 

2.  What  methods  do  you  suggest  that  will  enable  inde- 
pendent merchants  to  meet  chain  store  competition? 

3.  Why  do  stores  lease  departments? 

4.  Why  are  mail  order  houses  operating  retail  unit  stores? 

5.  What  factors  should  be  considered  in  locating: 
(a)  a  grocery  store?    (b)  a  drug  stoie? 

6.  Name  two  stores  with  which  you  are  familiar  and  analyze 
the  outside  of  each  with  respect  to  customer  drawing  power? 

Merchandising  IV  (Informational  and  Problem) 
L    What  are  the  two  general  characteristics  of  wholesaling? 
Are  both  always  present? 

2.  Compare  retail  selling  with  other  types  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  salesmanship  displayed. 

3.  Define  " channels  of  trade."  What  effect  has  a  great 
number  of  middlemen  on  the  final  sale  to  consumer? 

4.  In  what  types  of  stores  are  men  especially  desirable  as 
salesmen?  Why? 

5.  Describe  general  nature  of  specialty  selling  and  give 
some  examples. 

6.  What  are  the  factors  that  make  up  the  personality  of  the 
salesman?  Arrange  them  in  what  you  consider  the  order  of 
importance. 

7.  What  will  be  the  probable  effect  on  customers  if  women's 
dress  goods  are  sold  by  a  flashily  dressed  salesgirl? 

8.  What  indications  of  the  character  of  the  retail  store  pro- 
prietor can  be  obtained  from  observing: 

(a)  Store  windows? 

(b)  The  arrangement  of  the  store? 

(c)  The  attitude  of  his  sales  people? 

(d)  The  character  of  the  goods  carried  in  stock? 

(e)  His  dress? 

Business  Organization  (Informational) 

1.  What  important  factors  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  location  of  a  business? 

2.  Discuss  transportation  facilities  and  their  relation  to 
factory  location. 
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3.  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  functional  type 
of  organization  as  opposed  to  the  military  type? 

4.  With  what  three  forces  does  management  deal? 

5.  What  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  management? 

6.  Over  what  branches  of  a  business  does  the  authority 
of  the  production  manager  extend? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  an  organization  chart? 

8.  Name  the  four  basic  departments  in  a  business  and 
describe  the  particular  field  of  each. 

Business  Organization  (Problem) 

1.  What  are  the  principal  arguments  for  a  man's  right  to 
employment? 

2.  Justify  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  Framingham, 
Mass.;  or  in  the  new  business  and  shipping  project  at  Dor- 
chester Bay. 

3.  Discuss  the  probable  reasons  for  the  failure  to  build  the 
New  England  Department  Store  building  at  Park  square. 

Business  Organization  (Informational) 

1.  What  is  a  stock  exchange? 

2.  Who  may  trade? 

3.  How  may  one  get  a  seat? 

4.  How  lose  it? 

5.  Why  is  membership  limited? 

6.  What  are  listed  stocks? 

7.  What  must  such  companies  do  to  get  listed? 

8.  Where  are  second  grade  stocks  found? 

9.  What  is  a  broker? 

10.  What  is  commission?    What  is  the  rate? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  an  investment? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  speculation? 

13.  What  is  margin? 

14.  What  changes  the  prices  of  stocks? 

Business  Organization  (Informational  and  Problem) 

1.  Which  of  the  three  common  types  of  organization  is 
best  for  the  small  retail  store?  Why? 

2.  Which  type  of  security  is  best  in  any  one  company; 
common  stock,  preferred  stock  or  a  first  mortgage  bond? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  corporate  form  of 
organization?    The  disadvantages? 
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4.  Describe  the  organization,  benefits  and  dangers  of  the 
investment  trust. 

5.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  partner- 
ship form  of  organization. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
cooperative  type  of  organization.  Describe  the  organization 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Junior  Year  Projects 
Long  Papers  —  Illustrated  and  With  Tables. 

1.  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods. 

History  —  Products  —  Future. 

2.  Stock  Work. 

3.  Mental  Steps  in  a  Sale. 

4.  Selling  Points. 

5.  Suggestive  Selling. 

6.  Telephone  Sales. 

7.  Use  and  Abuse  of  Exchanges. 

8.  Objections  and  How  to  Answer  them. 

9.  Waste  in  Stores  and  how  it  can  be  Avoided. 

10.  Store  Organizations,  with  Charts. 

11.  Qualities  for  a  Successful  Salesman. 

Salesmanship 

1.  Do  department  stores  find  it  necessary  to  give  courses 
of  training  to  sales  people  who  have  had  courses  in  salesman- 
ship while  in  school? 

2.  Define  "Open  to  Buy,"  "Turnover,"  "Full  Line," 
"Want  Slip,"  "Quota,"  "Scouts,"  "Automatics,"  "House 
Organ,"  "Bonus,"  "Traveler." 

3.  What  would  you  do  to  secure  the  attention  of  an  inatten- 
tive customer? 

4.  How  can  you  get  the  merchants  in  your  city  to  become 
interested  in  the  course  in  salesmanship  in  your  school? 

5.  What  is  a  Cooperative  Course  in  salesmanship?  Name 
some  cities  in  which  it  is  in  operation.  (Name  two  strong 
talking  points  you  could  use  to  a  School  Board  which  is  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  such  a  plan?)  What  are  the  usual 
objections  to  the  plan? 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  shopper?  Where  are  they 
used?  What  do  they  accomplish?  When  does  a  shopper 
outlive  her  usefulness? 

7.  Define  pre-approach.    Give  an  illustration  of  its  use. 
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8.  How  do  some  organizations  prepare  new  salesmen  to 
answer  objections? 

9.  Show,  by  outlining  a  lesson  in  the  subject,  how  you 
would  teach  suggestive  selling? 

10.  What  is  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  what  does  it 
accomplish? 

11.  A  survey  in  a  small  mid-western  city  brought  out  the 
following  facts  about  the  buying  habits  of  the  people  in  that 
typical  community: 

28  per  cent  make  all  their  purchases  in  their  home  town. 

72  per  cent  make  all  their  purchases  in  other  places. 
Why  they  buy  in  other  places: 

42  per  cent  because  of  larger  assortment. 

31  per  cent  because  of  more  courteous  and  better  trained 
salespeople. 

27  per  cent  because  of  lower  prices. 

What  lessons  can  be  derived  from  this  survey? 

One  question  quiz  is  given  very  frequently.  Object:  To 
find  out  if  assigned  work  has  been  studied. 

These  tests  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  which  would 
include  the  giving  out  of  paper,  dictating  the  question  and 
collecting. 

This  method  gives  every  one  in  the  room  an  opportunity  to 
recite  (on  paper). 

Small  strips  of  paper  are  used  —  also  odds  and  ends  of  paper. 

The  correction  by  the  teacher  of  these  papers  is  very  simple. 

Longer  tests  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

One  long,  one-hour  test  is  given  each  month. 

By  this  method  a  teacher  can  have  about  thirty  marks  for 
his  bi-monthly  report  cards  on  file  in  his  record  book. 

Samples  of  "One  Question  Quiz" 
What  is  the  slogan  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 

America,  mentioned  in  last  night's  assignment? 

In  your  own  words  repeat  what  was  said  by  John  Wanamaker 

in  regard  to  advertising  costs. 

Name  the  purposes  of  advertising. 

What  was  unusual  in  The  Fuller  Brush  picture  in  this 
chapter? 

What  is  meant  by  "Preferred  Positions?" 
State  two  advantages  and  three  disadvantages  of  street 
car  advertising. 
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Hold  up  a  street  car  card  and  say,  "Apply  the  lesson  of 
yesterday  to  this  card." 

To  determine  observation  powers:  "What  was  the  error 
in  the  advertisement  of  Karo?" 

Criticize  the  La  Touraine  coffee  advertisement  in  this 
chapter. 

What  is  the  "Mahin  Test?" 

Projects,  Senior  Year 

1.  Note  book  based  on  appeals  in  advertising  with  about 
4-inch  by  5-inch  pictures  pasted  on  the  right-hand  page. 
Comments  on  opposite  page. 

2.  Mounted  specimens  of  "Direct  Advertising." 

3.  Window  display,  with  illustrations. 

4.  Market  analysis  on  city  assigned. 

5.  Trade  Marks  and  Trade  Names  illustrated.  Values 
and  legality. 

6.  Slogans,  with  long  list.    Values  and  registrations. 

7.  Sales  Demonstrations.  Every  boy  must  complete  a 
sales  demonstration  during  his  senior  year.  Criticism  is  made 
by  members  of  class  and  instructor. 

8.  Many  boys  work  in  stores  (local  and  in-town  stores). 
(They  are  marked  by  employers  in  the  in-town  stores.) 

9.  They  secure  advertising  for  school  magazine  and  the 
Year  Book. 

10.  They  report  in  detail  on  talks  by  business  men  given 
before  school. 

Final    Test    Covering    the    Principles    of  Selling, 
Two  Periods  a  Week  for  Year 
I.    (25)    Hand  in  as  part  of  your  manual  a  written  demon- 
stration on  the  merchandise  you  demonstrated 
in  class,  based  on  the  results  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, the  oral  criticisms  and  the  written  demon- 
strations of  your  classmates. 
II.    (25)    Hand  in  your  manual    containing  the  lessons 
covered  in  class  and  the  illustrative  material 
collected  from  magazines,  newspapers,  bulletins, 
etc. 

III.    Written  in  class. 

1.    (5)    List  ten  adjectives  which  describe  qualities 
essential  to  success  in  business. 
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2.  (5)    List  characteristics  which  must  be  true  of 

your  speech  in  order  to  have  it  qualify- 
as  "Good  Business  English." 

3.  (2)    What  does  the  sales  person  hope  to  accomplish 

through  the  first  step  of  the  sale,  pre- 
approach? 

4.  (2)    Define  approach. 

5.  (4)    Name  the  factors  which  play  an  important 

part  in  the  employee's  approach  to  the 
public. 

6.  (5)    Name  the  two  kinds  of  verbal  approach, 

illustrate  each  and  tell  which  is  usually 
the  most  effective. 

7.  (7)    List  seven  characteristics  of  the  merchandise 

wanted  by  the  customer  which  you  must 
take  into  consideration  in  order  to  be 
sure  you  have  helped  her  satisfactorily. 

8.  (3)    How   can   the   sales  person   discover  the 

characteristics  referred  to  in  7? 

9.  In  showing  merchandise  to  a  customer  who 

has  a  vague  idea  what  she  needs: 
a.    (3)    What  should  you  show  first? 
6.    (1)    How  many  articles? 

c.  (2)    How  should  you  display  it? 

d.  (1)    When  should  you  stop  bringing  out 

additional  merchandise? 

10.  (5)    In    attempting   to   interest    customers  in 

merchandise  in  addition  to  that  which 
they  came  in  to  buy,  from  what  five 
groups  of  merchandise  may  you  choose? 

11.  (5)    Give  five  examples  of  laxness  on  the  part 

of  sales  people  which  may  result  in  fewer 
sales. 

Final  Test  (Covering  One  Period  Each  Week  for  the 

Year) 

I.  (25)  Hand  in  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  in  the 
selling  field,  observing  the  rules  set  up  by  one  of 
the  latest  authorities  in  Business  Letter  Writing. 
This  letter  has  been  prepared  outside  of  class 
with  the  help  of  "The  Business  Letter  Writer's 
Manual,"  by  Charles  Edgar  Buck. 
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II.    (25)    Hand  in  a  manual  you  prepared  outside  of  class 
and  illustrative  material  you  have  collected 
from    outside    sources    such    as  newspapers, 
magazines,  bulletins,  etc. 
III.    (50)    1.    (10)    Name  ten  sources  which  may  aid  you 

in  finding  an  opening  for  a  position. 

2.  (3)    Name  three  ways  in  which  you  can  get 

in  touch  with  a  prospective  employer. 

3.  (6)    Name   three   factors   which   play  an 

important  part  in  the  impression  you 
make  on  an  employment  manager. 

4.  (12)    Give  the  six  steps  to  be  observed  in 

filling  out  an  application  blank. 

5.  (3)    Name   three   purposes   of   a  working 

certificate. 

6.  (8)    Name  and  define  four  ways  in  which 

employers  pay  sales  people. 

7.  (8)    Name  the  four  essentials  you  should 

observe  in  writing  an  application 
letter. 

System 
I 

Name  two  devices  a  store  may  use  to  record  its  sales. 

II 

List  the  parts  of  a  sales  book. 

Ill 

Give  five  rules  to  be  observed  in  making  out  sales  checks. 

IV 

1.  What  are  the  two  main  parts  of  a  sales  check? 

2.  Name  the  parts  into  which  each  main  part  may  be 
divided. 

V 

List  nine  kinds  of  information  which  the  typical  sales  check 
should  record. 

VI 

Name  five  kinds  of  sales  checks  which  the  sales  person  must 
be  able  to  fill  out  in  order  to  record  the  sales  of  the  average 
department  store  sales  correctly. 
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January,  1932 

I.  Please  check  candy  stock  and  render  correct  amounts  in 
proper  spaces. 
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Original  amounts  
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120 

44 

24 

Number  left  

44 

21 

8 

7 

Number  sold  

Value  of  sales  

Amount  total  sales  

II.    Write  the  location  of  the  following  stores: 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Filene's,  The  Shepard  Stores, 
Gilchrist's,  R.  H.  White  Company. 

III.  From  the  following  foods  select  five  that  will  make  a  well- 

balanced  lunch  while  at  business.  Give  the  principal 
food  substance  in  the  selected  numbers,  and  tell  what 
each  does  for  the  human  body: 

Apples,  cocoa,  doughnuts,  milk,  tea,  bread  and 
butter,  rice  pudding,  cup  cakes,  macaroni,  egg 
salad,  vegetable  soup,  spinach,  beef  loaf,  ice  cream, 
carrots,  tomato,  tomato  salad,  cherry  sundae, 
fried  ham,  apple  pie. 

IV.  Of  the  following  opening  remarks  to  customers,  star  the 

best  three  and  give  your  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
each : 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  waited  on?" 
"May  I  help  you?" 
"These  are  50  cents." 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  apron  which  I  am  sure  will  be 

attractive  on  you." 
"Do  you  want  one  of  these  books?" 
"May  I  show  you  some  of  our  new  neckties?" 
"Who  is  the  next?" 
V.    Make  out  the  sales  check  for  the  following  sale  and  print 
the  address: 

Dept.  88.    Sales  person  — . 
Mrs.  Frank  Stevens, 
304  Stoughton  street, 
Roslindale,  Mass. 
charges  and  sends  to  her  address  the  following  mer- 
chandise : 

5^  yards  of  muslin  at  SI. 59  a  yard. 
25  yards  of  print  at  SO.  12 J  a  yard. 
11  yards  of  crepe  at  SO.  17  a  yard. 
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VI.  Mention  three  types  of  customers  who  require  special 
service  and  attention  and  state  one  special  service 
that  you  would  render  to  each. 


January,  1932 
I.    (a)    What  was  the  original  cause  for  advertising? 

(6)    Give  what  you  think  are  the  six  most  important 
purposes  of  advertising  today. 
II.    You  are  launching  new  products  upon  the  market  and 
will  advertise  extensively.    Choose  one  product  from 
the  following  list: 

a.  A  new  5-cent  candy  package. 

b.  An  inexpensive  movie  camera. 

c.  A  new  literary  magazine. 

d.  An  improved  zipper  fastener. 

1.  What  medium  will  you  use  chiefly?    What  two 

other  mediums  will  you  use  additionally? 

2.  What  will  be  your  appeal? 

3.  Explain  any  use  of  psychology  you  will  find 

valuable  in  planning  your  advertising  material. 

III.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  business: 

turnover,  jobber,  commission,  bonus,  retailer. 

IV.  Name  the  three  parts  of  a  scale  and  tell  briefly  what 

each  part  covered  in  a  transaction. 
V.    Check  the  following  account  of  a  cashier  in  the  lunch- 
room, and  fill  in  all  blank  spaces: 
5-cent  check:    check  number  beginning  067781 
check  number  ending  067942 
Amount  sold 
1-cent  check:    check  number  beginning  050318 
check  number  ending  050361 
Amount  sold 

Value  of  1-cent  checks  sold 
Value  of  5-cent  checks  sold 
Total  value 

Value  of  bank  (beginning)  $1 .00 
Amount  of  cash  due 
VI.    State  in  what  division  of  store  organization  the  follow- 
ing positions  belong,  and  tell  briefly  the  duties  of 
each: 

Buyer.  Welfare  worker.    Head  of  stock. 

Sales  person.  Statistician. 
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VII.    Make  out  a  sales  check  for  the  following  sale: 
Dept.  62.    Sales  person  14. 
Mr.  John  T.  Richards, 
13  Freeman  Street, 
Canton,  Mass. 
charges  and  takes  with  him 
18  screws  at  2  for  5  cents, 
12  yards  of  screening  at  10  cents  a  foot, 
1  pint  of  oil  at  $1  a  gallon. 
VIII.    Explain  what  is  meant  by  "Association  of  ideas"  in 
salesmanship,  and  how  this  can  be  carried  out  in 
establishing  a  clientele. 

January,  1932 

I.    (a)    Classify  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

(b)    What  properties  largely  determine  the  usefulness 
of  these  materials?    Answer  in  detail. 
II.    What  cotton  materials  would  you  use  for: 

a.  A  bathrobe?  Why? 

b.  Draperies  for  north  room?  Why? 

c.  Heavy  curtains  for  a  theater?  Why? 

III.  What  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Washington 

streets? 

What  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Avon  and  Washington 
streets? 

What   store  is  at   the   corner  of  Temple  place  and 

Washington  street? 
What  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Washington 

streets? 

IV.  (a)    What  is  a  budget?    State  the  advantage  of  making 

one? 

(b)    Criticize  the  following  budget  and  make  it  over  to 

a  better  balanced  account : 
Personal  Budget.  12.00  a  week  income. 

Room  and  board.  2.00 
Lunches.  1.50 
Carfares.  1.20 
Recreation.  2.00 
Clothes.  5.00 
Church  and  charity.  .  30 
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V.    Fill  out  the  following  sales  slip: 

Dept.  12.  Sales  person  10. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Nelson 

13  Fuller  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
buys  the  following  purchases,  gives  the  girl  $2  and 

has  the  goods  sent  to  her  home. 
6  dozen  paper  napkins  at  50  cents  per  gross. 
4  packages  envelopes  at  2  packages  for  15  cents. 
2  ounces  chalk  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
VI.       Goods  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  a  week  $156.75. 
Goods  purchased  during  the  week  $78.50. 
Goods  sold  during  the  week  $198.75. 
Credits  for  the  week  $40.70. 

What  was  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  week? 


Color  —  Line  —  Design 
I 

Name  the  hues  on  the  Munsell  color  wheel  in  their  order. 

1.  Principal  hues. 

2.  Intermediate  hues. 

3.  Principal  and  intermediate  hues. 

II 

Name  the  three  dimensions  of  color.  Define  each.  Illus- 
trate by  a  sketch. 

Ill 

Name  and  define  five  schemes  of  color  harmonies. 

IV 

In  selecting  garments  from  the  standpoint  of  color,  list  the 
factors  which  you  must  consider. 

V 

Give  positive  and  negative  advice  which  will  help  people 
select  their  harmonies  more  successfully. 

Arithmetic 
I 

Write  the  following  as  decimals.  Do  not  write  down  the 
fractions. 

11125         01  7135         03  4  1 

2         373         6«J4         8         8         8         8         ^4     .    o  Ttf 
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II 

A  sales  person  has  made  the  following  sales.  What  is  the 
amount  of  her  tally? 

3.38 
3.12 
8.75 
2.50 
2.25 
3.33 
1.15 
4.25 
6.27 
8.75 
1.25 
4.25 

If  she  receives  \  per  cent  commission  what  will  her  com- 
mission be  for  that  day? 

If  her  salary  is  $14  a  week,  how  much  will  she  have  earned 
that  day? 

Ill 

A  sales  person  sold  3  spools  of  silk  at    $0. 18 

1  box  of  pins,  .  35 

2  packages  bias  tape,  .25 
What  is  the  total  for  that  sales  check? 

Store  Background 
I 

What  have  you  learned  about  retail  stores  that  make  you  a 
better  worker  than  you  would  be  without  having  learned 
these  things?    A  better  customer? 

Employment 
I 

If  you  want  a  position,  what  would  you  do  to  secure  one? 

1 .  How  may  you  get  in  touch  with  vacancies? 

2.  How  may  you  try  to  get  an  interview? 

3.  List  the  things  you  would  do  to  attempt  to  make  a 

favorable  impression. 

4.  List  the  things  you  would  not  do  so  as  to  avoid  making 

an  unfavorable  impression. 

5.  What  questions  about  the  position  would  you  ask? 
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Merchandise 
I 

If  you  went  into  a  department  as  a  new  sales  person,  under 
what  headings  would  you  study  your  merchandise? 

II 

List  all  the  sources  from  which  you  may  get  merchandise 
information. 

Ill 

Select  a  department  in  a  store  and  analyze  the  merchandise 
according  to  the  headings  in  I. 

English 

L    Why  did  we  study  English  in  our  salesmanship  class? 
II.    What  does  good  English  include? 

III.  1.    List  ten  overworked  words  or  expressions? 

2.  Illustrate  each  as  you  have  heard  it  used. 

3.  Substitute  a  better  way  of  expressing  each  thought 

in  (2). 

IV.  A.    Insert  good  or  well 

1.  It  will  give          service  and  look  for  all 

business  purposes. 

2.  It  hangs  and  has  lines. 

B.  Answer  each  question  with  either  good  or  well  in  a 

complete  sentence. 

1.  How  does  Viyella  launder? 

2.  How  does  satin  drape? 

3.  How  does  this  skirt  hang? 

4.  How  does  this  dress  fit? 

C.  Insert  some  form  of  do  —  see 

1.  The  cashier  only  what  she  was  told. 

2.  He  what  happened. 

3.  I  always    my  stock  work  (well,  good). 

Cross  out  one. 

4.  I  my  best  to  sell  that  coat. 

Textiles 
I 

List  the  names  of  the  five  major  fibers  and  give  the  source 
of  each  and  one  characteristic. 

II 

Why  did  we  study  textiles  in  our  salesmanship  class? 
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III 

List  the  headings  under  which  you  advise  studying  each 
of  the  fibers. 

Name  source  identification. 

IV 

Name  five  weaves  and  tell  how  you  can  recognize  each. 

V 

If  you  need  a  dress  for  wear  as  a  sales  person  in  a  store,  what 
material  will  you  select  and  why? 

Salesmanship 
I 

What  do  customers  expect  of  sales  people? 

II 

Name  the  parts  into  which  a  sale  may  be  divided. 

Ill 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  approach? 

IV 

1.  What  questions  may  you  ask  in  finding  the  customer's 
wants? 

2.  What  questions  should  you  avoid? 

V 

Give  five  suggestions  which  are  apt  to  result  in  a  successful 
sale. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 
The  committee  on  examinations  in  the  subject  of  commercial 
geography  submits  the  following  as  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  consideration: 

The  courses  in  commercial  geography  as  given  in  the  various 
high  schools  throughout  the  city  vary  widely  in  content  and 
method  of  presentation.  The  physical,  political  or  economic 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  stressed,  according  to  the  conviction 
of  the  individual  school,  or  instructor,  as  to  where  emphasis 
should  be  placed. 

In  many  classes  the  work  is  mainly  a  study  of  products  and 
countries,  almost  encyclopedic  in  its  treatment.  Some  schools 
attempt  to  cover  merely  the  United  States;  others  add  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  the  closest  trade  relations;  few 
cover  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  some  cases  a  course 
is  built  up  with  transportation  as  a  basis.    Still  another  plan 
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begins  with  the  geologic  history  and  formation  of  Boston  as  a 
foundation.  From  this  starting  point  a  similar  study  is  made 
of  New  England,  then  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  All 
other  topics,  such  as  production,  transportation,  location  of 
industries,  growth  of  cities,  etc.,  are  developed  in  relation  to 
these  underlying  geologic  facts. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  is  mainly  due  to  two  things: 

First. —  The  size  of  the  subject  itself.  The  usual  time 
allowance  for  commercial  geography  in  the  high  schools  is 
three  periods  weekly  for  one  year,  which  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  cover  adequately  a  single  phase  of  the  subject. 

Second. —  There  has  been  no  established  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  the  geography  of  the 
intermediate  schools  and  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
high  schools,  resulting  in  much  duplication  and  overlapping. 

This  condition  must  be  remedied  before  anything  like  uni- 
formity in  testing  can  be  secured.  It  must  be  determined 
and  agreed  upon  as  to  just  what  ground  the  intermediate 
school  shall  take  as  its  field,  and  what  shall  be  left  to  the 
senior  high  school;  there  is  to  be  no  poaching  on  the  territory 
of  the  other  school  thereafter. 

This  point  having  been  settled  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  standard  course,  for  the  use  of  all  high  schools,  with 
certain  minimum  essentials,  plus  a  wider  range  of  other  topics 
to  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  separate  schools.  Uniform 
tests  may  then  be  devised  to  afford  a  common  basis  for  measur- 
ing the  achievement  of  pupils  in  all  schools. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  much  of  the  essential 
ground  could  be  covered  by  a  set  of  films  to  be  shown  in  rota- 
tion in  all  schools,  the  pupils  then  being  tested  as  to  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  feels  that  while  excellent  work 
is  being  done  by  our  teachers  throughout  the  city,  our  course 
in  this  vital  subject  is  in  great  need  of  careful  consideration 
and  thorough  organization  with  definite  ground  to  be  covered. 
Without  wishing  to  interfere  with  any  conscientious  teacher 
we  must  have  a  standard  frame  work,  at  least,  proceeding  in 
uniform  order  throughout  the  year,  to  insure  to  our  pupils 
adequate  and  equal  knowledge,  capable  of  measurement  with 
some  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  following  illustrative  questions  and  tests  are  taken 
from  those  furnished  by  different  teachers.  They  are  suggestive 
rather  than  complete. 
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Questions  to  Test  Knowledge  of  Formation  and  Changes 
in  the  Earth's  Surface. 

1.  How  were  veins  of  metal  formed  in  rocks? 

2.  What  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  made  possible  the  hard 

coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania? 

3.  How  were  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  formed? 

4.  In  what  way  did  the  glacial  period  determine  the  industries 

of  New  England? 

5.  Account  for  the  presence  of  the  ''banks"  which  make 

possible  the  fishing  industries  of  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Outline  of  a  Test  on  a  Natural  Product  or  Raw  Material 

1.  Why  produced  in  its  particular  locality? 

2.  Process  or  method  of  production. 

3.  Transportation  involved. 

4.  Where  marketed? 

5.  What  articles  are  received  in  exchange  for  it? 

6.  What  manufacturing  activities  are  based  upon  it? 

Outline  of  a  Test  on  a  Manufactured  Product 

1.  Account  for  the  location  of  the  industry. 

2.  Raw  materials  used  and  sources  of  supply. 

3.  Process  of  manufacture. 

4.  Distribution  of  product. 

General  Test  on  a  Specific  Country  (Canada) 

1.  (a)    What  provinces  furnish  most  of  the  forest  products? 
(b)    In  which  provinces  are  the  manufacturing  industries? 

2.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Canada's  location 

3.  (a)    Name  the  prairie  provinces. 

(b)    What  handicaps  does  the  grain  industry  face? 

4.  (a)    Where  are  the  principal  nickel  and  silver  mines? 
(b)    In  which  province  are  the  asbestos  quarries? 

5.  Name  the  five  leading  groups  of  manufactures. 

6.  (a)    Locate  the  coal  mines  of  Canada. 

(6)    What  bearing  has  the  coal  industry  had  on  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industries? 

7.  (a)    What  has  caused  Montreal  to  become  a  leading  city? 

(b)  What  has  caused  Winnipeg  to  become  known  as  the 

" Chicago  of  Canada"? 

(c)  To  what  is  the  importance  of  Halifax  due? 
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Questions  on  Transportation 

1.  Name  in  order  of  development  the  different  forms  of 

transportation  used  by  men. 

2.  What  connection  is  there  between  the  development  of 

transportation  and  the  growth  of  civilization? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Africa  had  been 

called  the  "Dark  Continent"? 

4.  What  advantages  has  each  of  the  following  methods  of 

transportation,  water,  land,  air?    What  disadvantages? 

5.  Why -have  suburban  electric  car  lines  so  nearly  disappeared 

in  recent  years? 

Questions  Requiring  Reasoning  Ability 

1.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  climate 

of  Great  Britain. 

2.  With  what  physical  difficulties  does  the  city  of  New 

Orleans  have  to  contend? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  geographic  conditions  unfavorable  to 

the  development  of  Russia. 

4.  Explain  the  presence  of  grapes  and  other  fruits  from  Chile 

and  Argentina  in  the  Boston  markets. 

5.  Explain  the  presence  of  American  machinery  in  a  Birming- 

ham (England)  automobile  factory. 

6.  The  only  blast  furnace  in  New  England  is  located  near 

Boston.  Show  where  it  may  secure  its  fuel,  ore,  and 
sell  its  product. 

7.  What  type  of  industry  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the 

hill  towns  of  western  Massachusetts. 

8.  Why  is  a  water  power  electric  plant  unable  to  compete 

as  successfully  as  formerly  with  steam? 

9.  Give  at  least  four  reasons  why  manufacturing  has  been 

so  largely  concentrated  in  the  north  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States. 
10.    What  caused  Chicago  to  develop  into  so  important  an 
industrial  center? 

Map  Questions 
1 .  A  tramp  steamer  makes  the  following  trip :  Leaves  New 
York  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  for  Hamburg,  Germany.  There  it 
secures  a  half -million  dollar  cargo  of  beet  sugar  for  Philadelphia. 
There  it  contracts  to  take  railroad  equipment  to  Yokohama  via 
the  Panama  Canal.  At  Yokohama  it  stacks  its  hold  full  of 
bags  of  peanuts  for  Marseilles.    In  that  port  it  secures  a  cargo 
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of  cans,  kegs,  and  barrels  of  olive,  cocoanut  and  peanut  oil  for 
Buenos  Aires.  Unable  to  secure  a  cargo  here,  our  steamer 
proceeds  to  Santos  in  ballast,  there  loading  coffee  for  Xew 
Orleans.  Here  it  is  filled  with  bales  of  cotton  for  Manchester, 
England.  It  goes  without  cargo  from  that  city  to  Glasgow, 
where  it  takes  on  structural  steel  and  iron  for  Vancouver. 
Slipping  down  to  Seattle  it  secures  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Sydney, 
Australia,  where  it  picks  up  a  cargo  of  wool  for  Boston,  pro- 
ceeding via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  and  putting  in  at 
Cape  Town  for  coal  for  its  engines. 

Directions:  On  a  world  map  trace  the  various  trips  of  the 
steamer,  indicating  all  ports  at  which  it  has  touched. 

2.  The  following  has  been  clipped  from  the  "Shipping 
News"  of  a  daily  paper: 

Laganbank  (br)  sailed  Shanghai,  Jan.  3,  Hongkong  7th. 
Manila  10th,  Cebu  13th,  Sourabaya  21st,  Smaarang  22d, 
Batavia  23d,  Singapore  Feb.  2d,  Penang  5th,  Colombo  9th, 
via  Suez  20th,  Port  Said  20th  and  Algiers  26th. 

On  a  world  map  trace  the  course  of  the  "Laganbank," 
indicating  the  ports,  and  the  cargoes  it  might  possibly  have 
picked  up  at  each. 

General  Memory  Test. 

1.  Xame  the  inventions  associated  with  each  of  the  following 

names : 

a.  George  Stephenson. 

b.  Robert  Fulton. 

c.  Eli  Whitney. 

d.  Alexander  G.  Bell. 

e.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

2.  Xame  the  inventors  of  the  following  machines: 

a.  Steam  engine. 

b.  Power  loom. 

c.  Linotype  machine. 

d.  Typewriter. 

e.  Phonograph. 

3.  Xame  the  approximate  dates  for  the  following: 

a.  First  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

b.  First  steamship  line  in  the  United  States. 

c.  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

d.  Lindbergh's  flight  from  Xew  York  to  Paris. 
6.  Opening  of  the  Transandian  railroad. 
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4.  Locate  the  following  canals: 

a.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

b.  Panama. 

c.  Suez. 

d.  Kiel. 

e.  Manchester. 

5.  Name  the  five  leading  cities  of : 

a.    The  world. 

6.    The  United  States. 

c.  New  England. 

d.  Massachusetts. 

e.  Canada. 

6.  Name  the  chief  industry  of  each  of  the  following: 

a.  Detroit. 

b.  Minneapolis. 

c.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

d.  Paterson. 

e.  Seattle. 

7.  Locate  the  following  cities: 

a.  Singapore. 

b.  Osaka. 

c.  Cape  Town. 

d.  Mendoza. 

e.  Auckland. 

8.  Name  some  fact  of  interest  connected  with  the  following: 

a.  Colombo. 
b  Odessa. 

c.  Marseilles. 

d.  Southampton. 

e.  Honolulu. 

TYPEWRITING  EXAMINATIONS 
The  achievement  type  of  test  has  been  fairly  well  developed 
and  is  the  standard  in  use,  but  all  forms  are  probably  a  long  way 
from  perfection.    The  following  types  of  achievement  tests 
are  noted: 

1.  The  perfect  copy  used  in  connection  with  text -book 
exercises  and  other  assignments. 

2.  Timed  tests  of  different  lengths,  usually  used  on  straight 
copy  matter. 

3.  Production  tests  on  various  business  forms  used  in 
office  situations. 
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4.  Xew-type  tests  of  knowledge,  such  as: 

a.  True-false  tests. 

b.  Completion  tests. 

c.  Multiple  choice  tests. 

5.  Uniform  tests  issued  by  educational  authorities  and 
others  which  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  types  of  tests. 

Discussion  of  Aims,  Frequency,  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages, Method  of  Administering  and  Sample 
Copies. 

1.  Perfect  Exercises.  The  aim  is  to  develop  accuracy  and 
artistic  arrangement.  This  test  is  less  frequently  administered 
than  formerly  because,  while  it  may  have  the  advantage  of 
achieving  the  aims  stated,  it  usually  unnecessarily  depresses 
speed  and  fluency,  the  other  desirable  attributes  of  skill.  It 
also  places  an  unnecessary  burden  of  correcting  upon  the 
teacher.    It  is  easy  to  administer  except  from  this  angle. 

2.  Timed  Tests.  The  aim  should  be  to  learn  to  sustain 
speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency  of  mental  and  manual  operations, 
to  improve  and  fix  more  dependable  habits,  and  build  basic 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  machine  as  a  writing  tool.  The  frequency 
of  use  depends  upon  the  teacher's  philosophy  of  the  learning 
process  and  the  course  as  a  whole.  Too  often  this  philosophy 
is  incomplete,  and  timed  tests  are  used  as  "busy  work"  or  with 
poor  preparation  before  the  test  and  without  necessary  sub- 
sequent study  of  performance  and  skill-improvement  practice. 
In  these  instances  much  of  the  value  of  the  test  is  lost.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  not  all  work  that  is  timed  and 
commonly  called  "test"  should  be  treated  in  that  way.  Most 
of  it  should  be  "drill." 

A  record  sheet  or  graph  chart  of  progress  is  essential  for 
best  results.  A  certain  routine  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
results  should  be  used  with  timed  tests.  This  has  been  fairly 
well  determined  and  fixed  by  experienced  workers,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  not  well  understood  by  many  teachers.  Setting 
up  the  administrative  routine  requires  some  effort,  but  it  is 
uniform  and  exceedingly  simple  to  operate  thereafter. 

A  wise  choice  of  copy  material  should  be  made  to  fit  the  daily 
needs.  A  few  text-books  provide  this.  Some  of  the  material 
published  by  the  typewriter  companies  in  the  past  meets  this 
specification. 

3.  Production  Tests.    This  aim  is  to  check    up  on  the 
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student's  growing  ability  as  he  learns  to  do  practical  office 
work.  It  should  include  ability  to  handle  complicated  as  well 
as  simple  situations  involving  typing.  Probably  too  much 
work  of  this  kind  is  now  treated  as  poorly  motivated  "drill" 
and  there  is  too  little  "testing."  This  type  of  testing  should 
extend  to  every  common  business  application  of  typing,  and 
to  a  level  of  performance  with  each  type  of  application  such  as 
will  insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
beginning  typist.  If  the  various  applications  to  business  forms 
are  attacked  systematically  in  the  learning  process,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  such  learning  is  tested  by  demanding  an 
increasing  output  with  acceptable  quality  will  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  teacher  as  he  checks  individual  daily 
progress.  If  unsystematically  attacked,  one  form  in  one  period 
and  a  totally  different  form  the  next,  progress  will  be  less 
obvious  and  tests  probably  less  frequent  with  poorer  results 
at  the  end  of  the  course. 

After  the  student  has  mastered  these  applications  to  business 
forms,  production  tests  should  assume  the  form  of  projects 
involving  intelligent  use  of  a  variety  of  forms  in  sequence. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  sort  of  testing  is  that  it  creates  a 
problem  in  correcting  papers  which  must  be  delegated  more  or 
less  to  the  students;  but  any  disadvantage  is  offset  by  the 
common  recognition  of  the  fact  that  typing  courses  must 
" train  for  the  job."  This  is  the  nearest  the  school  can  come 
to  duplicating  the  job  situation  and,  therefore,  regardless  of 
difficulties  of  administering  it,  this  type  of  test  must  be  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  other  types  mentioned  as  far  as  vocational 
aims  are  concerned. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  test  will  be  found  in 
Neuner  and  Bowman,  "Typewriting  With  Business  Practice." 
pages  168  to  170. 

4.  New-Type  Tests  of  KNOWLEDGE.  We  have  purposely 
included  the  limiting  characteristic  of  all  new-type  tests  in  the 
title  of  this  subdivision.  Skill  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
any  typing  course  —  many  complex  skills.  Much  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  of  these  new-type  tests  in  other  subjects. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  really  advantageous  to  check  up  on  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  a  student,  they  possess  values  superior  to 
the  old  essay  type  of  tests;  but  long  before  new-type  tests 
were  heard  of,  all  progressive  commercial  educators  had  dropped 
the  essay  form  of  test  in  typewriting. 
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A  study  of  all  uniform  tests  shows  that  the  trend  is  generally 
toward  the  production  type  of  test  already  described,  with  some 
examples  of  the  timed  test  and  now  and  then  an  example  of  the 
perfect  copy  type  of  test.  A  few  states,  such  as  Wisconsin, 
have  used  new-type  tests  in  state  surveys.  A  copy  of  the  New 
York  State  Regents  test  in  Typewriting  1  and  2  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Reference  No.  17, 
has  Miss  Clem's  standard  tests  for  Junior  and  Senior  type- 
writing for  sale.  These  tests  were  used  in  a  recent  Wisconsin 
state  survey. 

The  following  list  of  typewriting  examinations  will  be  of 
value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  definite  information  in  regard 
to  a  particular  type  of  test. 

SUMMARY 

These  various  reports  carry  their  special  message  to  the 
individual  fields  of  work. 

They  represent  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
examination,  and  show  an  understanding  of  the  essential 
part  which  examinations  play  as  an  element  in  teaching  pro- 
cedure. They  recognize,  best  of  all,  that  success  in  an  exam- 
ination means  successful  teaching,  or  as  Sir  John  Adams  has 
said  so  wisely, 

tl  Success  at  an  examination  results  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  relevant  ideas  have  during  the  school  course  ac- 
quired so  great  a  presentative  activity  that  the  mere 
sight  of  the  examination  question  calls  up  the  required 
ideas." 

As  the  chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Council  on  Elementary  Supervision  and 
the  Council  on  Secondary  Supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  C.  Mellyn, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE 
COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  IN 
GRADES  X,  XI,  AND  XII 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMISSION 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  22,  1932. 

Mr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
My  dear  Mr.  Campbell, — The  committee  appointed  by  you 
in  1930  to  study  the  field  of  commercial  education  makes  here- 
with the  third  formal  report  of  its  activities.  Two  other  formal 
reports  of  the  work  of  this  committee  have  been  submitted  to 
you  and  are  on  file  in  your  office. 

I.  Report  on  the  subject  of  Office  Practice,  January,  1931. 

II.  General  Report,  June,  1931. 

During  the  school  year  1931-32,  the  committee  has  been 
studying  the  content  of  various  courses  of  study  and  preparing 
a  plan  for  correlating  and  strengthening  the  commercial  work 
so  that  our  schools  may  better  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
business  and  serve  the  community  more  economically  and 
efficiently. 

An  outstanding  weakness  in  the  organization  of  commercial 
education  in  the  Boston  high  schools  is  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  the  commercial  curricula.  Many 
discrepancies  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  result  of  close  analysis 
and  comparison  of  existing  commercial  curricula  in  various 
city  high  schools : 
I.    Variation  of  credit  allowance  and  time  allotment  of  indi- 
vidual subjects.    Bookkeeping  I  and  Bookkeeping  II 
in  some  schools  carries  4  points  credit  and  in  other 
schools  5  points  credit. 

II.  Content  of  individual  subjects  loosely  defined  and  the 

successive  years  of  a  progressive  study  improperly 
articulated.  Duplication  of  work  and  overlapping  of 
subject-matter  are  quite  evident. 

III.  Lack  of  standards  of  accomplishment  as  requirements 

for  promotion  and  graduation. 
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IV.  Pupils  transferring  from  one  high  school  to  another  are 
often  seriously  handicapped  because  of  the  variations 
in  pupil  accomplishment  in  different  city  schools. 

The  problem  of  curriculum  improvement  resolves  itself  into 
three  elements: 

I.    Unification  of  the  content  of  the  individual  courses. 
II.    Supervision  of  teaching. 
III.    Testing  of  the  results. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  undertaken  as  its  project  the 
first  of  these  three  steps,  believing  that  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
structive plan  of  reorganization  of  the  commercial  curricula 
should  be  based  upon  the  coordination  of  the  integral  parts  of 
each  curriculum.  The  content  of  the  individual  subjects  must 
be  clearly  defined  and  standards  of  accomplishment  and  mini- 
mum essentials  established.  With  this  objective  in  view,  the 
committee  has  prepared  a  tentative  syllabus  containing  outlines 
of  the  major  commercial  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, typewriting,  office  practice,  commercial  law,  and  com- 
mercial geography.  Clerical  practice  has  been  omitted  from 
this  report  because  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gould  is  considering  this  subject. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this  syllabus  should  be 
assembled  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  commercial  teachers  next  September.  It  is 
our  expectation  that  each  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
in  every  high  school  will  actively  direct  the  try-out  of  the  out- 
lines for  the  year  1932-33.  At  the  end  of  the  experimental 
period,  each  head  of  department  should  be  asked  to  summarize 
the  suggestions  for  improvement  and  criticisms  of  the  syllabus 
and  return  the  report  to  the  committee.  A  revision  of  the 
pamphlet  will  then  be  undertaken  by  the  committee  in  the 
light  of  the  suggestions  received  from  the  commercial  teachers. 
With  the  earnest  cooperation  of  our  coworkers,  the  committee 
hopes  eventually  to  complete  a  syllabus  so  that  each  commercial 
teacher  may  have  guidance  in  her  work. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  this  tentative 
syllabus  was  as  follows : 

I.  Subcommittees  were  appointed  by  the  chairman  and  to 
each  committee  was  assigned  a  special  subject  for 
investigation. 
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II.  Tentative  outlines  were  prepared  by  these  committees 
and  were  submitted  by  the  heads  of  departments  to 
the  teachers  in  the  commercial  work. 

III.  These  tentative  outlines  were  then  returned  to  the  sub- 

committees and  all  suggestions  for  improvement  and 
criticisms  carefully  examined  in  conferences. 

IV.  A  revision  of  the  outlines  was  made,  based  upon  the  help 

received  from  the  subject  teachers  in  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  high  schools. 
The  committee  now  offers  for  your  consideration  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  the  Commercial 
Department."    The  following  outlines  of  courses  will  be  found 
therein : 

Bookkeeping  I. 
Bookkeeping  II. 
Bookkeeping  III. 
Shorthand  I. 
Shorthand  II. 
Typewriting  I. 
Typewriting  II. 
Office  Practice. 

Three  Courses  indicated. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Commercial  Law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  Hoffacker,  Chairman. 
Elizabeth  A.  Nash, 
Margaret  Little, 
Robert  Bitzer, 
Lewis  A.  Newton, 
Thaddeus  J.  Keefe, 

Committee. 
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FOREWORD 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1930,  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  late 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  Boston,  appointed  a  committee 
to  serve  under  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  then  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  charge  of  Commercial  Education,  to  study  the  whole  field  of 
commercial  education  with  the  view  of  outlying  uniform  courses  in  sub- 
jects included  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 

The  committee  submits,  herewith,  the  third  of  its  several  reports  in 
connection  with  this  study.  This  report  is  a  tentative  syllabus  containing 
the  aims  of  the  various  subjects,  their  place  in  the  program,  the  number  of 
class  hours,  and  the  diploma  credits  to  be  allowed. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SYLLABUS 
The  problem  of  curricula  improvement  resolves  itself  into  three  elements : 
I.    Standardization  of  the  content  of  the  individual  courses. 
II.    Supervision  of  teaching. 
III.    Testing  of  the  results. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  as  its  project  this  year  the  first  of  these 
steps,  believing  that  the  foundation  of  a  constructive  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commercial  curricula  should  be  based  upon  the  coordination 
of  the  integral  parts  of  each  curriculum.  The  content  of  the  individual 
subjects  must  be  clearly  defined  and  standards  of  accomplishment  and 
minimum  essentials  established. 

With  this  objective  in  view,  the  committee  has  prepared  a  tentative 
syllabus  containing  outlines  of  the  major  commercial  subjects,  such  as 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  office  practice,  commercial  law, 
and  commercial  geography.  Clerical  practice  has  been  omitted  from  this 
report  because  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Gould  is  working 
on  this  subject. 

The  committee  presents  this  syllabus  to  the  commercial  teachers  of 
Boston  with  the  expectation  that  each  head  of  department  will  actively 
direct  the  try-out  of  the  outlines  during  the  school  year  1932-33.  At 
the  end  of  the  experimental  period,  each  head  of  department  will  be  asked 
to  summarize  the  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  syllabus  and  return 
the  report  to  the  committee. 

In  the  light  of  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  received  from  the  com- 
mercial teachers,  the  committee  will  revise  this  pamphlet.  With  the 
earnest  cooperation  of  our  coworkers  the  committee  hopes  eventually 
to  complete  a  syllabus  that  will  give  definite  guidance  to  every  commercial 
teacher. 

THE  AIMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
"In  a  democracy  the  system  of  education  must  be  for  all  the  people  — 
furthermore,  it  must  respond  to  the  demands  of  society  as  a  whole,  which 
upon  analysis  break  up  into  the  demands  of  certain  specified  groups. 
There  are  the  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  the  training  of  pro- 
ducers each  able  to  bear  his  own  economic  load.  We  have  the  demands 
of  society  for  training  for  citizenship.  We  have  the  demands  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself  for  his  rights  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  culture 
of  the  race. 
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"The  individual  must  be  educated  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer. 
He  must  be  developed  to  his  highest  capacity  as  an  individual  and  be 
trained  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  society.  He  must  be  trained 
to  carry  his  own  economic  load  and  to  produce  a  surplus,  and  also  be  con- 
sidered as  an  heir  to  the  heritage  of  the  ages.  His  education,  then,  must 
be  purposeful  in  several  ways." — Arthur  F.  Payne  (Administration  of 
Vocational  Education,  pages  3-4). 

This  summary  of  the  social  basis  and  educational  philosophy  of  all 
vocational  training  applies  particularly  to  the  structure  and  content  of 
commercial  curricula.  To  recognize,  and  then  to  fulfil,  the  proper  aims 
of  an  adequate  commercial  program,  we  must  consider  the  pupil  first  in 
relation  to  the  social  organization,  and  then  in  relation  to  his  future  spe- 
cialized work.  Any  vocational  education  that  contemplates  merely  the 
earning  of  a  living  and  has  no  wider  vision  of  the  development  of  the 
individual  stops  far  short  of  the  ideal.  Material  gain  cannot  measure  the 
value  of  a  man  as  a  citizen,  parent,  neighbor,  or  worker.  To  be  really 
valuable,  he  must  be  an  active  participator  in  various  social  relationships 
and  by  right  attitudes  and  personal  service  make  his  definite  individual 
contribution  to  society. 

A  great  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  clarifying  the  aims  of  high 
school  training  was  made  in  1918,  when  the  Commission  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Education  crystallized  the  results  of  sound  edu- 
cational thought  in  the  permanent  and  definite  statement  of  the  Seven 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Education  in  the  secondary  schools.  These  aims 
are  as  follows: 

I.    Health  and  physical  development. 
II.    Vocational  training. 

III.  Social  cooperation. 

IV.  Worthy  use  of  leisure. 

V.    Worthy  home  membership. 
VI.    Command  of  the  fundamental  processes. 
VII.    Ethical  character. 

Every  curriculum  set  up  in  the  secondary  school  must  be  consciously 
designed  to  realize  the  broad  objectives  of  all  high  school  education  as 
well  as  the  specific  and  narrower  aims  of  the  particular  field  in  which  it  is 
to  function.  Commercial  education,  then,  has  a  twofold  objective:  It 
must  be  founded  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education  and 
must  recognize  not  only  these  general  aims,  but,  in  addition,  must  accom- 
plish the  exact  and  special  purposes  of  vocational  training.  We  must 
furnish  the  pupil  with  adequate  tools  for  making  a  living  and  also  develop 
ideals  of  character  and  high  standards  of  ethics  that  will  strengthen  his 
growth  into  man's  estate  and  equip  him  for  his  future  social  relationships. 

An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  each  vocational  study  offered  in 
the  commercial  curricula  resolves  itself  into  these  very  definite  objectives: 

I.    To  develop  skill  in  the  technique  and  mechanical  details  of  the 
particular  subject. 

II.    To  amplify  this  narrow  skill  training  by  correlation  with  other 
subjects. 

III.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  civic  responsibility  and  social  relationships. 

IV.  To  inculcate  high  ideals  of  service  and  to  develop  character. 
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The  commercial  educator  must  steer  his  course  between  the  narrowly 
technical  program  and  the  formalized  academic  curriculum  to  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  goal  of  a  well-blanced  and  correctly  articulated  commercial 
curriculum .  The  two  aims  of  all  education  will  then  be  accomplished  — 
"the  foundational  and  the  functional." 

BOOKKEEPING 
Introduction 

Bookkeeping  is  a  required  major  subject  in  the  high  school  commercial 
curriculum.  It  is  begun  in  the  tenth  year  and  may  be  continued  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  This  course  of  study  assumes  a  minimum 
allotment  of  five  periods  per  week,  of  approximately  forty  minutes  each. 

The  method  of  approach  to  the  teaching  of  formal  bookkeeping  may  be 
left  to  the  individual  preference  of  those  in  charge  of  this  work  in  the  high 
schools.  Whatever  method  is  used  and  whatever  modification  of  the 
suggested  order  of  topics  in  the  course  of  study  is  made,  the  necessity 
exists  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  general  and  specific  aims  in  the 
work  of  each  year  and  for  the  completion  of  the  minimum  essentials  for 
each  half-year  at  the  stipulated  time. 

General  Aims  of  Bookkeeping 

1 .  To  develop  in  pupils  habits  of  neatness,  precision,  accuracy  and  syste- 

matic procedure  that  will  become  ingrained  in  their  personality  and 
will  be  reflected  in  their  other  activities. 

2.  To  cultivate  a  wholesome  respect  for  high  business  ideals-^  honesty, 

integrity,  courtesy,  loyalty,  etc. 

3.  To  stress  the  necessity  for  adherence  to  a  strict  code  of  personal  ethics 

for  a  successful  future. 

4.  To  encourage  self-reliance  and  independence  of  thought  and  of  action. 

5.  To  develop  powers  of  attention,  concentration,  sound  reasoning,  good 

judgment  and  concise  expression. 

6.  To  stimulate  the  pupil's  aesthetic  nature  by  the  display  and  considera- 

tion of  specimens  of  high-grade  workmanship  which  reveal  the 
artistry  that  may  be  developed  in  daily  routine  work 

BOOKKEEPING  I 
Introduction 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  formal  bookkeeping  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  pupils  in  the  bookkeeping  classes  have  already  had 
prior  instruction  in  clerical  practice  by  properly  qualified  teachers  of 
that  subject  in  either  the  intermediate  or  the  high  school.  The  mastery 
of  the  basic  elements  outlined  in  clerical  practice  is  vital  to  the  progress 
and  success  of  first-year  bookkeeping.  There  should  be  a  definite  decision 
as  to  the  previous  training.  Those  who  come  to  this  course  from  Math- 
ematics I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  business  terms  or  papers.  There 
should  not  be  unequal  preparation.  This  is  not  an  outline  for  pupils, 
but  for  teachers. 

SrECinc  Aims 

1 .    To  teach  the  need  and  importance  of  systematic  records  in  the  conduct 
of  business  as  a  source  of  business  information. 
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2.  To  familiarize  pupils  with  the  terminology  of  bookkeeping  and  of 

business. 

3.  To  qualify  pupils  to  do  simple  recordative  bookkeeping,  and  to  prepare 

and  to  use  the  business  papers  required  in  connection  with  the 
transactions  recorded. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  construct,  to  analyze,  and  to  comprehend 

simple  business  reports  containing  only  the  accounts  assigned  to 
this  year  of  the  subject. 

5.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  function  of  such  accounts  as  are  necessary 

for  the  successful  continuance  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping. 

6.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  field  of 

commerce. 

7.  To  give  pupils  the  experience  of  starting  a  piece  of  work  and  carrying 

it  to  its  completion  on  their  own  responsibility,  though  under 
direction. 

Required  in  the  tenth  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  school  year, 
and  five  points  of  credit  is  allowed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  methods  of  approach,  and 
that  text-books  on  the  authorized  list  are  written  from  these  several 
points  of  view,  the  outline  for  Bookkeeping  I  contains  only  the  ground  to 
be  covered  in  this  first  year  of  formal  bookkeeping.  The  method  of 
procedure  and  the  order  of  procedure  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
department  in  the  various  high  schools.  Regardless  of  the  method  used, 
there  should  be  a  certain  list  of  minimum  essentials  to  be  covered  each 
year.  In  the  first  year,  the  list  of  accounts  to  be  studied  is  as  follows 
First  Half- Year. 

Cash. 

Purchases. 

Sales. 

Freight-In. 

Customers'  Accounts. 

Creditors'  Accounts. 

Merchandise  Inventory  (Beginning). 

Selling  Expense. 

General  Expense. 

Notes  Receivable. 

Notes  Payable. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures. 

Capital  Account  —  Sole  Proprietorship. 
Second  Half-Year. 

Land. 

Building. 

Depreciation. 

Maintenance  of  Buildings. 

Merchandise  Inventory  (Ending) . 

Proprietor's  Personal  Account. 

Interest  Income. 

Interest  Expense. 

Discount  on  Purchases. 

Discount  on  Sales. 
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Profit  and  Loss. 

Acceptances  (not  as  an  account  but  as  a  subject). 

Simple  Partnership  transactions  such  as  investments  and  dividing 
proper  shares  of  the  net  profit  between  the  partners,  more  in  the  nature 
and  formation  of  partnerships  rather  than  the  full  treatment  of  partner- 
ships, as  this  will  be  covered  in  the  next  year  of  this  subject. 

Books  of  Original  Entry  to  be  thoroughly  covered  in  First  Year  Book- 
keeping : 

General  Journal  Cash  Journal  General  Ledger 

Purchases  Journal  Sales  Journal 

Forms  to  be  included  in  the  First- Year  Bookkeeping: 
Working  Sheet. 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 
Balance  Sheet. 

Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries. 
Post  Closing  Trial  Balance. 

Balanced  and  unbalanced  accounts  in  the  ledger  to  be  governed  by 
standardized  rules  for  ruling. 

BOOKKEEPING  II 
Introduction 

Second-year  bookkeeping  may  be  studied  by  eleventh-year  pupils. 
Especial  emphasis  is  placed  in  this  year  upon  the  technique  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  upon  the  principles  and  practices  that  are  developed  in  the 
pursuance  of  the  course  of  study  for  this  year  to  the  end  that  the  pupils' 
understanding  of  business  records  and  of  the  division  of  accounting  labor 
in  large  business  organizations  may  be  appreciably  broadened. 

Specific  Aims 

1.  To  review  the  principles  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Bookkeeping  I. 

2.  To  review  the  functions  of  accounts  outlined  for  Bookkeeping  I. 

3.  To  teach  the  theory  of  the  following  specific  topics  and  to  emphasize 

the  use  of  special  columns  in  books  of  original  entry  and  auxiliary 
ledgers : 

A.  Controlling  Accounts.       C.    Deferred  Charges. 

B.  Accruals.  D.    Depreciation  and  Reserves. 

4.  To  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  partnership  accounting  through 

the  medium  of  a  practice  set.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  following  points: 

A.  Opening  a  new  set  of  books  from  a  Balance  Sheet. 

B.  Working  at  least  one  month  of  a  continuous  narrative. 

C.  Distribution  of  profits. 

D.  Closing  the  books  and  making  the  financial  statements. 

5.  To  prepare  pupils  for  specific  clerical  and  bookkeeping  jobs. 

6.  To  give  practice  and  drill  on  setting  up  of  the  working  sheet  and 

financial  statements. 

7.  To  give  direction  and  guidance  to  pupils  who  should  major  in  book- 

keeping in  the  senior  year. 
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8.  To  develop  independence  of  thought  and  action  as  an  accompaniment 

to  improved  bookkeeping  technique. 

9.  To  broaden  the  business  vision  and  to  awaken  further  the  accounting 

interest. 


BOOKKEEPING  II 
Elective  in  the  eleventh  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  school 
year,  to  carry  five  points  of  credit. 

1.  Review  of  Principles  of  Bookkeeping  I. 

a.  Working  Sheet. 

b.  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

c.  Balance  Sheet. 

d.  Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries. 

e.  Post  Closing  Trial  Balance. 
/.    Ruling  of  balanced  accounts. 

Time  allowance  for  the  above  ends  November  1,  at  the  latest. 

2.  Bookkeeping  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Trade 

acceptances,  to  reflect  contingent  liabilities. 

3.  Adaptation  of  Books  of  Original  Entry  to  provide  for  Controlling 

Accounts. 

a.    Accounts  Receivable.  b.    Accounts  Payable. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January,  short  sets  and  one  long  set  covering  one 
month's  transactions. 

4.  Simple  Accrued  and  Deferred  Items. 

a.  Expense.  c.  Charges. 

b.  Income.  d.  Credits. 

5.  Reserves. 

a.    Depreciation.  b.    Bad  Debts. 

6.  Imprest  fund  and  petty  cash. 

7.  Simple  partnership. 

a.  Bases  of  profit  and  loss  sharing  ratios. 

1.    No  agreement.  2.  Agreement. 

b.  Partnership  liquidation. 

During  the  last  part  of  this  year  one  long  continuing  set  covering  two 
months'  transactions  should  be  handled. 

8.  Treatment  of  Consignments. 

a.    Inward  6.  Outward. 

9.  Single  Entry. 

By  comparative  balance  sheets. 


BOOKKEEPING  III 
Specific  Aims 

1.  To  review  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Book- 

keeping II. 

2.  To  review  the  functions  of  accounts  for  Bookkeeping  II. 

3.  To  review  a  two-month  partnership  set  so  that  a  sense  of  complete 

mastery  may  be  realized. 

4.  To  provide  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  of  corporations  and  the 

fundamentals  of  corporation  accounting. 
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5.  To  teach  the  theory  of  manufacturing  accounting  through  the  medium 

of  a  practice  set. 

6.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  pupil's  understanding  of  accounting  prin- 

ciples by  correlation  with  business  organization,  commercial  law, 
and  economics. 

7.  To  give  definite  vocational  training  for  jobs  along  the  higher  level  of 

promotional  opportunities. 

8.  To  give  an  impetus  to  the  better  grade  of  pupil  to  continue  the  account- 

ing work  after  graduation. 

BOOKKEEPING  III 
Elective  in  the  twelfth  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  school 
year,  to  carry  five  points  of  credit. 

1.  Review  principles  of  Bookkeeping  II. 

2.  Partnership  Problems  (Advanced). 

a.  Good  will. 

b.  Methods  of  sharing  profits  and  losses. 

c.  Interest  on  Partners'  Accounts. 

d.  Admission  and  Withdrawal  of  Partners. 

e.  Liquidation  of  Partnerships. 

3.  Departmental  Accounting. 

a.  Constructive  Accounting. 

b.  System  Building. 

c.  Voucher  Registers. 

4.  Corporation  Accounting. 

a.  Corporate  Records. 

b.  Financial  Records. 

5.  Organization  and  Liquidation  of  Corporations. 

6.  Accounting  for  Manufacturing  Business. 

One  long  set  comparable  to  the  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company 
set  in  Volume  II,  Finney's  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Methods, 
or  Set  No.  4,  Bowman  and  Percy,  Advanced. 

7.  Branch  Office  and  Store  Accounting. 

8.  Comparative  Operating  Statements  and  Analysis. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  a  major  elective  subject  in  the  commercial  curriculum 
for  the  senior  high  school.  It  may  be  elected  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
grade  and  is  a  progressive  study,  continuing  through  Grades  11  and  12. 
The  time  allotment  in  both  years  is  five  periods  a  week  of  prepared  work. 
Five  points  credit  are  allowed  for  each  year  of  shorthand.  The  maximum 
number  of  points  allotted  to  shorthand  for  two  years'  work  is  ten. 

No  pupil  should  elect  shorthand  unless  she  has  secured  fifty-two  points. 
Pupils  who  fail  in  English  II  should  not  be  allowed  to  elect  the  shorthand 
course.  A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and 
English  composition  is  an  absolute  essential  for  success  in  stenographic 
work.  A  pupil  who  is  weak  in  English  is  foredoomed  to  failure  in  the 
shorthand  course. 

At  the  end  of  Grade  11,  pupils  who  have  failed  in  Shorthand  I  or  in 
English  III  should  be.  advised  to  drop  shorthand.    They  may  enter  the 
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General  Clerical  Course  in  Office  Practice,  or  they  may  transfer  to  the 
Merchandising  Course  or  to  the  Bookkeeping  Course. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  correlative  subjects  and  should  be 
pursued  as  parallel  studies.  The  pupil  who  elects  Shorthand  I  should 
also  elect  the  corresponding  course  in  Typewriting  I  and  the  two  courses 
should  be  very  closely  related.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
same  teacher  has  the  same  class  in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
is,  therefore,  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  correlation  of 
the  two  studies. 

In  conjunction  with  Shorthand  II  and  Typewriting  II  a  secretarial 
course  in  office  practice  should  be  offered  to  supplement  the  dictation  and 
transcription  work  and  to  provide  instruction  in  secretarial  units  of  office 
routine.  This  course  should  include  units  of  filing,  dictaphone  and 
ediphone,  calculators,  comptometer,  duplication  machines,  telephone 
technique,  and  selected  secretarial  problems. 

General  Outline  —  Shorthand  I 
I.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.  To  establish  correct  habits  of  shorthand  penmanship. 

B.  To  acquire  facility  of  movement  and  fluency  in  the  writing 

of  the  outlines. 

C.  To  teach  the  principles  of  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 

D.  To  develop  power  in  the  application  of  principles  to  new 

material. 

E.  To  establish  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  brief  forms 

(words  signs)  and  phrasing. 

F.  To  develop  facility  and  power  in  the  reading  of  shorthand 

notes. 

G.  To  develop  skill  in  the  taking  of  dictation  at  the  speed  of 

fifty  to  sixty  words  a  minute  on  short,  business  letters. 

H.  To  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  elementary  transcription. 

I.  To  build  up  a  working  vocabulary  of  common  business 

words. 

Ii.    Text-Books  Used  in  the  Course. 

A.  Basic  Text  for  Pupils  —  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Anni- 

versary Edition. 

B.  Supplementary  Material. 
Hunter's  Graded  Readings. 
Speed  Studies. 

-  Markett's  Word  and  Sentence  Drills. 
Bisbee,  E.  O.,  Diction  for  Beginners. 
Grove,  W.  L.,  Short  Business  Letters  for  Dictation. 
Ross,  J.  W.,  Transcription  Drills. 
Wilson,  L.  G.,  Progressive  Dictation. 
Word  Sign  Charts. 

5,000  Most  Used  Shorthand  Forms  —  Horn. 
III.    Mechanical  Steps  to  Secure  a  Correct  Start. 
A.    Materials  used: 

Pen  and  ink  used  until  good  habits  of  penmanship  are 
established. 

Quarter-cap  paper  divided  into  four  columns  for  copying 
work  (optional). 
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B.  Correct  posture  at  desk. 

C.  Position  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

D.  Placement  of  paper  at  the  correct  angle. 

E.  Pen  holding  —  caution  against  a  tight  grasping  of  the  pen 

holder. 

IV.    Preliminary  Steps  to  Acquire  Facility  oj  Writing  Movement. 

A.  Drill  in  shorthand  penmanship  to  secure  light  forms  and 

free  movement. 

B.  Use  of  McClure's  Penmanship  Drills. 

C.  Frequent  comparison  of  pupils'  progress  made  by  means  of 

the  Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Penman- 
ship. 

D.  Outstanding  points  of  special  emphasis  in  the  initial  drill. 

1.  Proportion  of  the  strokes. 

2.  Proper  slant  of  curved  strokes. 

3.  Comparative  size  of  vowels. 

4.  Consonant  combinations  and  joinings. 

5.  Small  compact  outlines  with  words  close  together. 

6.  Fluency  and  legibility  stressed. 

E.  Supervised  copying  of  correct  outlines  from  the  text-book. 

During  the  habit  formation  period,  the  copying  of  outlines 
should  be  limited  in  its  amount  and  all  written  work 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  inaccuracies  of  proportion, 
slant,  size  of  vowels,  etc. 

F.  Blackboard  work. 

Blackboard  work  should  be  discouraged  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  It  should  be  used  for  illustrative  work  by  the 
teacher. 

V.    Development  oj  Power  With  Supplementary  Material. 

A.  Application  of  principles  with  new  words  and  sentences. 
Markett's  Word  and  Sentence  Drills. 

B.  Testing  of  rules  by  means  of  graded  material. 

VI.  Drills  for  Accuracy . 

A.  Tests  on  Brief  Forms  (word  sign  tests). 
Standard  of  Accomplishment: 

In  tests  of  twenty  words  — ■  no  error. 
In  tests  of  fifty  words  —  one  error. 

B.  Constant  drill  on  words  and  phrases  of  high  frequency. 

.  (See  Ayres  List  of  2,000  common  words.) 

C.  Reading  back  of  words  and  sentences  written  from  dictation. 

D.  Mastery  of  phrases  and  special  business  forms. 

E.  Use  of  measuring  charts  to  show  progress  of  the  pupils. 

F.  Frequent  vocabulary  tests. 

VII.  Development  of  Power  to  Read  Shortha?id  ATotes. 

Note. —  This  progressive  development  is  advocated  by  all 
leading  Gregg  writers  as  the  logical  method  of 
procedure. 

A.    Emphasis  upon  sight  reading  of  engraved  plates  from  the 
text-books. 

This  phase  of  the  work  should  be  stressed  with  the  beginning 
classes. 
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B.  Supervised  studying  of  the  engraved  plates  in  the  Manual 

and  Hunter's  Graded  Readings.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  phrases  and  new  outlines. 

C.  Copying  from  the  engraved  plates  and  reading  back  the 

notes. 

D.  Dictation  of  the  studied  engraved  plates  and  reading  back 

the  notes. 

The  device  of  writing  over  the  notes  while  the  pupil  is 
reading  back  should  be  properly  supervised. 

E.  Dictation  of  new  material  and  the  reading  back  of  the 

pupil's  own  notes. 
Note. —  Immediate  correction  of  mistakes  is  necessary  to 
obviate  wrong  impressions  of  incorrect  outlines . 
VIII.    Development  of  Power  to  Take  Dictation  of  New  Material. 

A.  Early  start  with  words,  phrases,  and  brief  forms.  This 

phase  of  the  work  should  begin  at  once  with  the  first 
lessons  (not  timed). 

B.  Transition  to  sentence  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  Dictation  of  easy  letters  at  a  speed  of  fifty  to  sixty  words  a 

minute. 

Standard  of  Accomplishment  —  Shorthand  I 
I.    Standard  of  Shorthand  Penmanship. 

Eighty-five  to  ninety-five  on  the  Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg 
Penmanship. 

II.    Standard  of  Accuracy  on  Studied  Brief  Form  (Word  Sign)  Tests. 
One  error,  90  per  cent,  10  per  cent  deducted. 
III.    Standards  for  Marking  Original  Tests  on  Principles. 

A.  In  tests  of  ten  words  —  10  per  cent  deducted  for  each  error. 

B.  In  tests  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  words  —  8  per  cent  de- 

ducted for  each  error. 

C.  In  tests  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty  words  —  5  per  cent  deducted 

for  each  error. 

D.  Graded  scale  of  marking  according  to  letters. 


Perfect  work  A 

1  error  A — 

2  errors  B£ 

3  errors  B 

4  errors  ...B — 

5  errors  C£ 

6  errors  C 

7  errors  C — 

8  errors  D 


IV.    Standard  of  Accuracy  for  Dictation  of  Studied  Material  from  Engraved 
Plates. 

Two  errors,  90  per  cent,  5  per  cent  deducted  for  each  error. 

This  standard  is  applicable  to  an  engraved  plate  of  one  full  page, 
such  as  found  on  pages  71,  82,  or  92  in  the  Gregg  Manual.  On 
shorter  matter,  10  per  cent  deducted  for  each  error. 
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V .    Standard  of  Speed  for  Dictation  at  the  Find  of  the  Junior  Year. 
Fifty  to  sixty  words  a  minute. 

VI.  Standard  for  Marking  Transcription  Paper.--. 

A.  A  mark  of  E  for  the  following: 

1.  Error  in  spelling  (if  not  corrected  by  pupil). 

2.  Erasure  (when  erasing  is  not  permitted). 

3.  Strike-over. 

4.  Mistake  in  sentence  structure  —  a  clause  for  a  sentence 

or  two  sentences  run  together. 

5.  Flagrant  violation  of  directions  specifically  given. 

B.  Perfect  papers  are  the  A  standard  for  the  class. 

C.  The  rest  of  the  papers  may  be  graded  according  to  the  num- 

ber and  type  of  errors  made. 
(See  Scale  of  Marking  under  III.) 

D.  Development  of  a  working  vocabulary. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  notebook  in  which  to  list  the 
correct  outlines  of  words  incorrectly  written  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  work.  This  vocabulary  will  become  the  basis 
of  the  pupil's  working  vocabulary  of  the  future. 

E.  Elimination  of  hackneyed  expressions. 

Beg  to  advise,  contents  noted,  esteemed  favor,  thanking  you 
in  advance,  etc. 

VII.  Transcription. 

A.  Preparatory  work. 

1.  Studying  of  correctly  written  shorthand  plates  in  the 

Gregg  Manual  and  Hunter's  Graded  Readings  and 
the  subsequent  transcription  of  this  material. 

2.  Practice  in  transcribing  new  material  after  the  notes 

have  been  corrected. 

B.  Advanced  work. 

1.  Transcription  of  easy  business  letters  from  pupil*s  own 

notes. 

2.  There  should  be  gradual  advance  in  the  difficulty  of 

the  matter  dictated  for  transcription. 

C.  Emphasis  upon  the  placement  and  arrangement  of  letters  on 

the  paper. 

D.  Study  of  special  set-up  for  letters. 

The  following  standard  forms  are  suggested: 

1.  Form  No.  1. 

Double  space  —  5  indent . 

2.  Form  No.  2. 

Single  space  —  5  indent. 

3.  Form  No.  3. 

Modified  block  —  Always  single  space. 

4.  Form  No.  4. 

Semi-block  —  Address  always  single  space  —  letters 
either  single  or  double. 

E.  Correlation  between  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

F.  Class  correction  of  mistakes  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and 

English. 
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General  Outline  —  Shorthand  II 
Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.  To  review  the  principles  of  the  Gregg  System  as  outlined  in 

the  Gregg  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition. 

B.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  advanced  phrases  and  speed 

devices. 

C.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  working  vocabulary. 

D.  To  develop  a  dictation  speed  of  100  words  a  minute  on 

ordinary  business  letters. 

E.  To  develop  a  dictation  speed  of  eighty  to  ninety  words  a 

minute  on  solid  matter. 

F.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  transcription  of  notes  with  particular 

emphasis  upon  the  technical  details  of  the  set-up  of 
letters. 

G.  To  develop  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  words  a 

minute  on  ordinary  matter. 

H.  To  emphasize  the  vocational  aspect  of  shorthand  and  to 

acquaint  pupils  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  work  of 
a  secretary. 

I.  To  correlate  directly  with  the  office  practice  course  for 

secretaries. 

J.    To  develop  power  to  handle  a  budget  or  volume  of  work 
under  a  time  pressure. 

Text-Books  Used. 

A.  Basic  texts: 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition. 
Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Anniversary  Edition. 
Hunter's  Graded  Readings. 

B.  Supplementary  texts: 

Gregg  Writer. 

Gregg  Classics. 

Rational  Dictation. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Phrase  Book. 

Secretarial  Studies,  SoRelle  and  Gregg. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Anniversary  Edition. 

Speed  Building,  Gregg. 

Constructive  Dictation,  Gardner. 

5,000  Most  Used  Shorthand  Forms,  Horn. 

Review  of  the  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  with  Special  Emphasis 
Upon  the  Following  Points. 

A.  Phrasing  principles. 

B.  The  abbreviating  principle. 

C.  Analogical  word-endings. 

D.  Analogical  word-beginnings. 

E.  Names  of  cities  and  states. 

F.  Vocabulary  words. 
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IV.    Intensive  Drill  in  These  Two  Important  Aspects  of  the  Work. 

A.  Memorizing  of : 

1.  Brief  forms. 

2.  Phrases  and  special  outlines. 

3.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  (analogical  word-beginnings  and 

word-endings) . 

4.  Derivatives. 

5.  Cities  and  states. 

B.  Application  of  the  rules  of  the  system  to  new  material. 
V.    Progressive  Development  of  the  Working  Vocabulary. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  notebook  in  which  to  record  new  out- 
lines and  the  corrections  made  in  the  class  work.  This 
vocabulary  book  is  the  pupil's  own  individual  reference 
book.    These  details  should  be  noted: 

A.  Shorthand  outline  of  the  word. 

B.  English  spelling. 

C.  Definition. 

D.  Syllabication. 

E.  Correct  English  usage. 

VI.    Accuracy  as  an  Important  Objective  of  the  Work. 

A.  Timed  tests  on  vocabulary  words. 

B.  Tests  upon  the  Ayres  list  of  2,000  common  words. 

C.  Special  articles  in  the  Speed  Studies  and  Gregg  Writer 

studied  for  new  outlines. 

D.  Use  of  Hoke  measuring  charts  to  indicate  progress  from 

week  to  week. 

VII.    Continued  Development  of  the  Power  to  Read  Shorthand  Notes. 

A.  Sight  reading  of  supplementary  material. 

B.  Study  of  the  more  advanced  engraved  plates  in  the  Gregg 

Writer  and  Gregg  Classics  New  outlines  and  advanced 
phrases  carefully  noted.  (Optional.) 

C.  Rapid  reading  of  the  pupil's  own  notes  should  be  emphasized 

in  particular. 

D.  Remedial  measures  to  lessen  hesitation  in  reading  back 

notes. 

The  application  of  remedial  measures  is  an  individual 
problem  and  is  governed  by  the  specific  needs  of  each 
pupil. 
VIII.  Dictation. 

A.  Gradual  advance  in  the  difficulty  of  the  material  selected 

for  dictation  purposes. 

B.  Range  of  speed  for  dictation  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 

words  a  minute. 

C.  Material  available. 

1.  Editorials  and  solid  matter. 

2.  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

D.  Practice  in  taking  addresses  over  the  radio. 
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IX.  Transcription. 

The  final  test  of  the  pupil's  efficiency  is  the  ability  to  turn  out 
mailable  letters.  If  the  letters  cannot  be  sent  out  by  the 
firm,  then  the  services  of  the  typist  are  of  no  value.  This 
fact  should  be  impressed  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the 
prospective  stenographers. 

A.  Objectives  of  transcription  in  the  senior  year. 

1.  To  develop  accuracy  and  speed  in  transcribing  from 

shorthand  notes. 

2.  To  emphasize  endurance  in  working  against  a  time 

limit. 

3.  To  perfect  the  mechanical  details  of  the  set-up  of 

business  letters  and  the  technique  of  form  and 
arrangement. 

4.  To  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  do  a  continuous 

job  calling  for  sustained  effort.  To  approximate 
a  day's  work  in  an  office. 

5.  To  widen  the  scope  of  work  from  one  to  two  short 

letters  to  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  short  letters  and 
set  a  time  limit  for  transcription. 
Note. —  See  "Balance  in  Skill  Training." 

B.  Material  for  transcription. 

1.  Transcription  from  shorthand  plates  in  the  Gregg 

Speed  Studies. 

2.  Transcription  from  pupil's  own  notes  taken  from 

teacher's  dictation. 

3.  Editorials,  newspaper  articles,  stories,  radio  addresses, 

Gregg  Transcription  Tests. 

X.  A  Day's  Work  in  an  Office. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  budget  of  work  should  be  required 
from  each  pupil.  This  budget  should  be  based  upon  a 
day's  work  in  an  office  completed  under  the  pressure  of 
time.  An  excellent  example  of  the  content  of  this  budget 
can  be  found  in  Neuner  &  Bowman,  Typewriting  with 
Business  Practice,  pages  168  to  170. 
A  double  period  can  be  arranged  for  this  work. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  —  Shorthand  II 
I.    A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  system  and  ability 

to  apply  the  rules  to  the  writing  of  new  material. 
II.    Ability  to  score  100  per  cent  on  review  tests  of  brief  forms. 
(Tests  at  least  fifty  words  in  length.) 

III.  Ability  to  read  back  shorthand  notes  at  a  rapid  rate  with  no  stumbling 

nor  hesitation. 

IV.  Ability  to  take  dictation  according  to  these  standards  of  speed. 

A.  Ordinary  business  letters —  100  words  a  minute. 

B.  Solid  matter  —  eighty  to  ninety  words  a  minute. 

V.    Ability  to  transcribe  letters  at  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
words  a  minute. 
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VI.    Ability  to  do  the  ordinary  routine  work  such  as  a  secretary  must  perform. 
(This  objective  will  be  achieved  in  correlation  with  Office  Prac- 
tice Course  for  Secretaries.) 
VII.    Ability  to  handle  a  volume  of  work  under  time  pressure. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  for  Shorthand  II  Adapted  from  the 
Pamphlet,  "Balance  in  Skill  Training,"  by  Raymond  and 
Adams. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

I.    Ability  to  take  an  article  of  300  words  at  eighty  to  ninety  words  a  minute 

and  to  transcribe  this  article  with  not  more  than  seven  errors. 
II.    Ability  to  transcribe  ten  perfect  letters  out  of  fifteen  dictated  at  not  less 
than  eighty  words  a  minute,  approximate  number  of  words  dic- 
tated, 1,500. 

Note. —  A  double  period  can  be  arranged  for  this  work. 

III.  Ability  to  turn  in  five  perfect  letters  {five  letters  dictated).  Recopying 

permitted  before  handing  in.    Erasures  and  dictionaries. 

IV.  Ability  to  transcribe  one  perfect  letter  of  200  words  given  at  slow  dic- 

tation.   (Sixty  to  seventy  words  a  minute.) 

TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  an  elective  subject  in  the  commercial  curriculum  for  the 
senior  high  schools.  It  may  be  elected  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade  and 
is  a  progressive  study  continuing  through  grades  eleven  and  twelve.  The 
time  allotment  in  both  years  is  five  periods  a  week  of  unprepared  work. 
Two  and  one-half  points  credit  are  allowed  for  each  year  of  typewriting. 
The  maximum  number  of  points  allotted  to  typewriting  for  two  years' 
work  is  five. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  pupil  should  elect  shorthand  without  elect- 
ing the  corresponding  course  in  typewriting.  A  pupil  who  does  not  wish 
to  elect  shorthand  may  elect  typewriting  without  shorthand  and  a  pupil 
who  fails  in  shorthand  may  continue  typewriting  as  an  independent 
subject. 

A  General  Clerical  Course  in  Office  Practice  should  be  offered  to  give 
these  pupils  an  opportunity  to  obtain  instruction  in  office  routine.  This 
course  emphasizes  units  of  a  general  nature  which  may  be  pursued  inten- 
sively according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  Such  units  as  filing,  calcu- 
lators, duplicating  machines,  switchboard  assignments,  and  billing 
machines  may  be  offered  in  this  General  Clerical  Course. 

General  Outline  —  Typewriting  I 
I.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.  To  teach  key  location  by  the  touch  method. 

B.  To  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  entire  keyboard. 

C.  To  teach  the  correct  technique  of  fingering. 

D.  To  acquire  ability  to  follow  instructions  exactly. 

E.  To  develop  habits  of  accuracy  and  neatness  in  all  type- 

written work. 
E.    To  install  a  pride  of  workmanship. 

G.    To  acquire  skill  in  taking  dictation  straight  to  the  machine 
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H.  To  teach  the  proper  set-up  and  arrangement  of  letters 

transcribed  from  shorthand  notes. 

I.  To  complete  the  text-book  assignments  as  outlined  in  each 

school  for  the  first  year's  work  in  typewriting. 
J.    To  give  practice  in  composing  as  one  writes,  straight  to  the 
machine. 

II.    Preliminary  Steps. 

A.  Correct  position  at  the  machine. 

B.  Normal  position  of  the  hands  on  the  keyboard. 

C.  Insertion  of  the  paper. 

D.  Correct  removal  of  the  paper  from  the  machine. 

E.  Principal  parts  of  the  machine. 

III.  Teaching  of  the  Key  Location  by  the  Touch  Method. 

A.  Association  with  the  eight  guide  keys :  a  s  d  f  ;lkj. 

B.  Drill  on  raising  the  hands  from  the  lap  and  placing  them 

directly  on  the  position  row. 

C.  Quick,  staccato  touch  emphasized. 

D.  Even,  steady  rhythm. 

E.  Persistent  drill  on  rhythm  by  means  of  rhythm  drills. 

F.  Association  of  proper  ringer  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

G.  Class  recitation  of  fingers  and  keys  as  follows:  a-4,  b-1,  c-2, 

e-2,  etc.  (optional). 

H.  Absolute  dependence  upon  the  sense  of  touch  from  the  start. 

I.  Accuracy  emphasized  and  not  speed. 

J.    Individual  tests  for  correct  fingering.    These  tests  may 
begin  in  September  and  continue  onward  to  Christmas. 

IV.  Familiarity  with  the  Entire  Keyboard. 

A.  Location  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

B.  Shift  keys  and  capital  letters. 

C.  Drill  upon  the  figures  and  characters  on  the  top  row  of  the 

keyboard  and  also  at  the  sides. 

D.  Action  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine. 

E.  Special  signs  not  on  the  keyboard. 

V.    Drills  for  Accuracy  and  Speed. 
A    Alphabet  — -'five  seconds. 

Drill  on  forward  writing  (backward  writing  if  desired). 

B.  Words  of  high  frequency. 

C.  Familiar  sentences:  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  do  me  a  turn 

and  if  he  can  he  is  to  do  so. 

D.  Type  sentences  containing  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

E.  Rhythm  and  finger  drills. 

F.  Figure  drills. 

G.  Drills  with  each  letter  in  combination  with  every  other  letter. 

aa,  ab,  ac,  ad,  aa,  ba,  ca,  da,  etc.,  ba,  bb,  be,  bd,  ab,  bb, 
cb,  db,  etc. 

H.  Drill  on  new  matter. 

I.    Speed  Progress  Chart  (optional). 
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VI.    Dictation  Straight  to  the  Machine. 

A.  Vocabulary  words. 

B.  Sentences. 

C.  Easy  business  letters. 

D.  Spelling  lists. 
VII.  Transcription. 

A.  Words  and  easy  sentences  transcribed  as  soon  as  possible. 

B.  Letters  set  up  according  to  the  four  model  forms  suggested 

in  this  pamphlet. 

C.  Emphasis  upon  correct  arrangement  and  attractive  placing 

of  the  letter. 

D.  Attention   to   margins,   punctuation,   spelling,  syllabica- 

tion, etc. 

E.  Correction  of  all  mistakes. 
VIII.    General  Work. 

A.  Centering. 

B.  Copying  of  letters  from  text-book  according  to  the  model 

forms. 

C.  Correct    arrangement    of    unarranged    material    in  the 

text-book. 

D.  Simple  tabulation. 

E.  Simple  billing. 

F.  Addressing  envelopes. 

G.  Folding  and  insertion  of  letters. 

H.  Writing  on  ruled  paper  (use  of  the  variable  line  spacer) . 

I.    Rapid  removal  and  insertion  of  the  paper  in  writing  of 

continuous  material. 
J.    Use  of  carbon  paper. 

K.  Correct '  method  of  erasing  both  on  original  paper  and 
carbon  copies.  This  point  should  be  taught  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  girls  who  are  leaving  school. 

L.    Reinsertion  of  paper  to  correct  errors. 

M.  Care  of  the  machine,  changing  ribbons,  cleaning  type,  etc. 
N.  Use  of  all  the  labor-saving  devices  of  the  machine. 
Note. —  The  intensive  drill  on  many  of  these  items  properly 
belongs  in  the  second-year  of  typewriting.  For  the 
benefit  of  pupils  who  have  only  one  year  of  typewriting 
and  also  for  pupils  who  go  to  work  in  the  summer 
vacation,  some  preliminary  instruction  ought  to  be 
given  on  these  units  in  first-year  classes.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  particulars  to  be  emphasized  will  be  an 
individual  problem  with  each  teacher  and  should  be 
governed  by  the  personnel  of  the  class. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  —  Typewriting  I 
I.    Mastery  of  the  Entire  Keyboard. 

The  pupil  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  and 
of  the  correct  technique  of  typewriting.    This  includes: 

A.  Key  location  by  the  touch  method. 

B.  Capitals  —  use  of  the  shift  keys. 
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C.  Figures. 

D.  Special  signs  and  characters. 

E.  Action  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine. 
II.    Dictation  Straight  to  the  Machine. 

Ability  to  take  dictation  straight  to  the  machine  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  speed. 

A.  Business  letters. 

B.  Solid  matter. 

III.  Transcription. 

Ability  to  transcribe  from  shorthand  notes  simple  business  letters 
and  to  set  them  up  according  to  text-book  model  forms. 
Note. —  See  "Balance  in  Skill  Training,"  by  Raymond  and  Adams, 
pages  1  to  7. 

IV.  General  Work. 

Ability  to  do  the  following  specific  jobs  contained  in  the  outline 
of  first-year  typewriting. 

A.  Centering  and  underlining. 

B.  Addressing  envelopes. 

C.  Folding  and  insertion  of  letters  in  the  envelopes. 

D.  Simple  billing  and  tabulation. 

E.  Use  of  the  variable  line  spacer  —  writing  on  ruled  paper. 

F.  Use  of  carbon  paper. 

1.  How  to  erase  when  using  carbon  paper. 

2.  Reinsertion  of  paper  to  correct  errors. 

G.  Rapid  removal  and  insertion  of  paper  in  writing  continuous 

material. 

H.  Care  of  the  machine  —  changing  ribbon,  cleaning  type,  etc. 

V.  Standards  for  Accuracy  and  Speed. 

Note. —  See  pamphlet  entitled,  "Balance  in  Skill  Training,"  by 
Raymond  and  Adams.  The  standards  given  below  are 
adapted  from  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

A.  Ability  to  write  the  alphabet  correctly  in  five  seconds. 

B.  Ability  to  write  an  alphabetic  sentence  seven  consecutive 

times  without  an  error. 

C.  Ability  to  copy  a  perfect  letter  of  about  one  hundred  words 

within  fifteen  minutes. 
More  than  one  trial  permissible. 

D.  Ability  to  write  a  fifteen-minute  test  with  only  seven  errors. 

E.  Ability  to  turn  out  a  perfect  piece  of  work  requiring  figures, 

simple  tabulation  within  two  trials. 

F.  Ability  to  write  a  fifteen-minute  test  with  a  minimum  net 

speed  of  twenty  words  a  minute. 

VI.  Text -book  Work. 

The  completion  of  the  daily  work  as  outlined  for  the  first-year 
classes. 

General  Outline  —  Typewriting  II 
I.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

A.    To  develop  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  words 
a  minute  on  ordinary  transcription. 
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B.  To  teach  all  the  specific  topics  listed  in  the  outline  of  general 

work. 

C.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  the  more  difficult  jobs,  such  as 

legal  work,  rough  drafts,  stencil  cutting,  etc. 

D.  To  develop  power  in  taking  dictation  straight  to  the  machine 

—  particularly  important  for  the  nonstenographic  group. 

E.  To  correlate  directly  with  the  work  in  shorthand  and  office 

practice. 

F.  To  develop  a  copying  speed  of  thirty-five  to  forty  words 

per  minute  (net)  on  a  fifteen-minute  copying  test. 
Note.—  There  is  today  a  decided  shifting  of  the  emphasis 
from  the  objective  of  mere  attainment  of  speed  in  copying 
tests  to  that  of  a  broader  accomplishment.  The  power  to 
handle  a  volume  of  work  comparable  to  a  day's  work  in  an 
office  is  a  more  satisfactory  practical  objective. 

II.    Review  of  Preliminary  Steps  as  Outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Typewriting  I  with  Particular  Emphasis  on  These  Points. 

A.  Correct  posture  at  the  machine. 

B.  Quick  staccato  touch. 

C.  Steady,  even  rhythm. 

D.  Absolute  dependence  upon  the  sense  of  touch. 

III.  Intensive  Drills  for  Accuracy  and  Speed  Continuing  the  Work  of  the 

First  Year. 

A.  Timed  writing  of  text-book  drills. 

B.  Timed  writing  of  type  and  alphabetic  sentences. 

C.  A  limited  use  of  the  speed  tests  —  Underwood,  Royal,  etc. 
Note. —  Accuracy  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  speed.  The 

development  of  speed  must  be  gradual  and  not  forced. 
Nervous  tension  must  be  avoided. 

IV.  Graded  Dictation  Straight  to  the  Machine. 

The  element  of  time  should  be  featured  in  the  senior  year  and 
rapid  dictation  should  be  encouraged. 

A.  Ordinary  business  letters. 

B.  Solid  matter. 

C.  Instructions  and  notices. 

V.    Tra  nscription . 

A.  Development  of  a  transcription  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty 

words  a  minute. 

B.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  attractive  set-up  of  letters. 

C.  Attention  given  to  details  of  form  and  arrangement,  such  as 

margins,  spacing,  centering,  etc. 

D.  Correlation  with  the  work  in  shorthand  and  office  practice. 

VI.    General  Work. 

A.  Copying  of  letters  from  the  text-book. 

B.  Arrangement  of  unarranged  letters. 

C.  Tabulation. 

1.  From  copy. 

2.  Arranging  new  material. 
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D.  Billing. 

1.  Filling  in  business  forms. 

2.  Statements. 

E.  Carbon  work  continued. 

F.  Rough  draft. 

G.  Legal  forms. 

H.  Review  of  all  specific  jobs  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 

Typewriting  I. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  —  Typewriting  II 
I.    A  broad  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  details  of  the  typewriter  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  following  specific  jobs. 

A.  Care  of  the  machine. 

B.  Changing  the  ribbon. 

C.  Action  of  all  the  parts  of  the  machine. 

D.  Use  of  all  labor-saving  devices. 

E.  Simple  adjustments. 

II.    Ability  to  attain  a  transcription  speed  oj  fifteen  to  twenty  words  a 
minute. 

III.  Ability  to  do  dictation  to  the  typewriter  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  turn 

out  correct  copy. 

IV.  Ability  to  do  the  definite  jobs  listed  in  the  general  outline  for  Type- 

writing II. 

V.  Ability  to  set  up  letters  according  to  a  variety  of  model  forms.    All  the 

details  of  placing  and  arrangement  should  be  correct. 
VI.   Ability  to  attain  a  speed  of  thirty-five  to  forty  words  a  minute  on  a 
fifteen-minute  copying  test. 
Note. —  There  is  today  a  marked  tendency  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  this  particular  objective. 

Standards  of  Accomplishment  for  Typewriting  II  Adapted  from 
the  Pamphlet,  "Balance  in  Skill  Training,"  Raymond  and 
Adams. 

I.    Ability  to  turn  out  a  short  letter  perfectly  written  the  first  time. 
II.    Ability  to  make  five  copies  of  a  form  letter  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
words  with  carbons  within  thirty  minutes. 

III.  Ability  to  copy  a  rough  draft  without  error.    No  time  limit,  but  also, 

no  recopying.    Erasures  limited  to  two. 

IV.  Ability  to  write  correctly  some  piece  of  work  requiring  tabulation  and 

figures,  using  carbons,  erasing  if  necessary. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 
During  the  last  few  years  the  changing  needs  of  business  have  been 
reflected  in  the  extension  and  broadening  of  the  commercial  curriculum 
to  include  instruction  in  the  newer  phases  of  the  everyday  work  in  an 
up-to-date  business  office.  To  meet  the  progressive  demands  of  business 
a  diversified  commercial  curriculum  should  be  introduced  to  provide 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  practice  in  a  variety  of  the  common  office 
machines.  The  courses  in  Office  Practice  should  be  planned  to  accomplish 
the  following  objectives: 
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I.    To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  equipment  of  the  modern  business 
office. 

II.    To  teach  the  operation  of  various  machines  and  to  develop  skill  in 
machine  manipulation. 

III.  To  amplify  and  supplement  the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  the 

bookkeeping  and  stenography  classes. 

IV.  To  provide  opportunity  for  all  commercial  pupils  to  have  machine 

instruction  intensive  and  extensive  according  to  the  individual 
ability  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  suggested  that  three  distinct  courses  in  Office  Practice  should  be 
offered,  each  one  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  pupils. 
I.    Office  Practice  for  Bookkeepers  (O  B)  correlates  directly  with  the 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  emphasizes  in  particular  the  operation 
of  the  bookkeeping  machines.    The  course  is  intensive  and  attracts 
a  group  of  high  grade  pupils.    The  time  allowance  is  five  periods  a 
week  and  the  course  carries  five  points  credit. 
II.    Office  Practice  for  Secretaries  (O  S)  correlates  directly  with  the  work 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  emphasizes  in  particular  sec- 
retarial units  of  office  routine.    Special  attention  is  given  to 
instruction  on  the  dictaphone,  ediphone,  filing  systems,  dupli- 
cating work,  calculators,  and  individual  secretarial  jobs.  The 
time  allowance  is  five  periods  a  week  and  the  course  carries  five 
points  credit. 

III.  Office  Practice  for  Clerical  Workers  (O  C)  is  designed  as  a  general 
course  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  special  groups  of  pupils, 
such  as: 

1.  Pupils  who  cannot  elect  shorthand  because  of  failure  in  English. 

2.  Pupils  who  have  tried  one  year  of  shorthand  and  do  not  wish  to 

continue  the  course. 

3.  Pupils  who  have  changed  their  original  course  of  study  in  the 

senior  year  and  whose  instruction  time  is  limited. 

4.  Transfers  from  schools  operating  on  a  different  course  of  study. 
The  time  allowance  is  five  periods  a  week,  and  the  course  carries  five 

points  credit. 

Office  Practice  for  Clerical  Workers  is  a  most  necessary  course  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  since  it  provides  for  pupils  who  otherwise  would 
have  a  limited  and  superficial  commercial  program  an  ample  opportunity 
to  receive  definite  instruction  in  a  series  of  selected  units  of  general  office 
routine.  This  course  includes  filing  systems,  dictaphone,  ediphone,  cal- 
culators, comptometer,  billing  machines,  duplication  machines,  switch- 
board operation,  and  special  secretarial  jobs. 

The  classes  are  organized  on  a  basis  of  twenty  pupils  in  each  section  so  as 
to  allow  individual  instruction.  This  plan  permits  the  operation  of  a 
flexible  curriculum  with  an  interchange  of  units  among  all  the  classes. 

Three  separate  courses  of  study  are  suggested,  each  one  emphasizing  the 
units  that  correlate  directly  with  the  objectives  of  that  particular  course. 
A  plan  of  unified  and  standardized  home  lessons  should  be  worked  out  to 
accompany  the  classroom  instruction  on  the  various  units. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  O  B 
The  Individual  Units  of  Work 
Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator  or  Comptometer. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  four 

fundamental  operations  of : 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication. 

Division. 

2.  To  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of 

the  machine. 

3.  To  acquire  an  average  degree  of  speed  in  the  operation 

of  the  machine. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  direct  correlation  of 

calculating  machines  with  bookkeeping  class  work 
and  with  bookkeeping  machines. 

5.  To  provide  an  intensive  review  of  the  principles 

of  arithmetic. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  period  of  intensive  work  for  two 
months  on  one  of  these  machines.  Thirty-five  assign- 
ments of  work  are  done. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Two-column  addition. 
Simple  multiplication. 
Three-finger  multiplication. 
Multiplication  of  decimals. 
Three-column  addition. 
Cross  footing. 
Subtraction. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Split  multiplication. 

Multiplication  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 
Accumulative  multiplication. 
Multiplication  over  the  fixed  decimal  point. 
Fixed  decimal  point  accumulation. 

Multiplication  per  hundred,    per    thousand    and  per 

hundredweight. 
Stroke  wheel  multiplication. 
Discount. 
The  net  amount. 
Successive  discount  method. 

Chain  discount  —  net  decimal  equivalent  method. 
Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 

Decimal  equivalents  of  common  fractions. 
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Percentage. 

Cost,  selling  price,  and  profit. 
Reciprocals. 

Note. —  This  list  of  units  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
progressive  development  of  the  series. 
D.   Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Application  of  the  examination  1  to  5  in  the  Bur- 

roughs Calculator  Text-book. 

2.  Comptometer  monthly  tests. 

3.  Original  tests  designed  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

materials. 
Unit  on  the  Monroe  and  Marchant. 
Both  machines  are  used  interchangeably. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  gain  skill  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  of : 

Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 

2.  To  develop  an  average  degree  of  speed  in  the  manipu- 

lation of  the  machine. 

3.  To  provide  opportunity  for  direct  correlation  of  the 

Monroe  and  Marchant  with  bookkeeping  class 
work  and  with  bookkeeping  machines. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months'  work  on  these  two 
machines.  Pupils  assigned  to  the  Monroe-Marchant 
Unit  operate  a  different  model  of  these  machines 
every  day. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Addition. 

Cross  footing. 

Adding  a  constant. 

Item  or  upper  dial  count. 

Subtraction. 

Subtracting  a  constant  . 

Subtracting  from  a  constant. 

Overdrafts. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication. 

Multiplying  a  constant. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Multiplication  —  short-cut  method. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Multiplication  of  three  or  more  factors. 

Multiplication  —  dial  transfer  method. 

Double  multiplication. 

Multiplication  combined  with  subtractive  multiplication. 
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Discount. 

Chain  discount  —  taken  off  singly. 

Chain  discount  —  using  chain  discount  tables. 

Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 

Division  —  build  up  method. 

Percentage  —  finding  per  cent. 

Percentage  —  finding  amount. 

Percentage  —  finding  per  cent  increase  or  decrease. 

Increase  and  per  cent  increase. 

Increase  or  decrease  and  percentage  of  either. 

Percentage  increase  — •  finding  per  cent  only. 

Percentage  decrease  —  finding  per  cent  only. 

Reciprocals. 

D.    Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Monroe  Tests  1-5  in  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course . 

2.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 

III.  Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

A.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  addition  and  cross  footing. 

2.  To  teach  the  operation  of  multiplication. 

3.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  a  direct  correlation  of 
the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine  with  bookkeeping 
class  work  and  with  bookkeeping  machines. 

Time  Allotment. 

Every  pupil  taking  Office  Practice  must  know  how  to 
use  a  listing  machine.  One  week  is  usually  long 
enough  for  the  O  B  group. 

Units  of  Work. 

Listing  and  addition. 
Cross  footing. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

IV.  Unit  of  Concentrated  Work  on  One  of  the  Following  Bookkeeping 

Machines. 

Burroughs  Bank  Machine. 
Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Machine. 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine. 
In  this  unit  is  also  included  the  Burroughs  Standard  Type- 
writer Billing  Machine. 


B. 


C. 
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A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  develop  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  operation 

of  these  machines. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machines. 

3.  To  provide  opportunity  for  direct  correlation  be- 

tween bookkeeping  class  work  and  bookkeeping 
machines. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  from  six  to  eight  weeks  on  one  of 


C.    Units  of  Work. 

1.  Bookkeeping  machines. 

a.  Instruction  in  and  practice  on  the  various 

operations  of  the  machine. 

b.  Actual  posting  of  a  bookkeeping  set. 

c.  Trial  balances  and  methods  of  proof. 

d.  Preparation  of  customers'  statements  for  the 

above  set. 

2.  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter  Billing  Machine. 

a.    Instruction  in  and  practice  on  the  following 


operations  of  the  machine: 
Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 

b.    Intensive  drill  on  billing  including: 
Simple  bills. 

Bills  with  discount  reduction. 
Bills  with  percentage  additions. 


Unit  on  Filing. 
A.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  and  intensive  drill 

in  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  System  of  filing. 

2.  To  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  systems: 


3.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  original  problems  of 

filing. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  get  material  quickly  and 

easily  from  the  files. 
B.    Material  Available. 

Each  pupil  is  equipped  wtih  individual  sets  of  Library 

Bureau  filing  materials. 
The  textbook  used  is  "Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing 


C.    Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months  on  his  unit. 


these  machines. 


Numeric. 

Geographic 

Subject. 


Automatic  Index. 
Soundex  System  of  Card. 
Indexing. 


for  Schools." 
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D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in  indexing  and  the  applica- 

tion of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Alphabetic 

System. 

3.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Direct 

Alphabetic  System. 

4.  Instruction  and  practice  in  Charge  Methods  and 

Cross  Reference. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Numeric 

System. 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Automatic 

Index  for  Correspondence  Filing. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Geographic  System. 

8.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Subject  System. 

9.  Indexing  and  filing  cards  by  the  Soundex  System. 

E.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

2.  Summaries  made  by  pupils  after  indexing  and  filing 

twenty  pieces  of  correspondence. 

3.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 

4.  Removal  tests. 

VI.    Unit  on  Billing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  practice  in  the  progressive  steps  of  billing. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  different  machines 

used  in  the  operation  of  billing. 

B.  Machines  Available. 

1.  Typewriters. 

2.  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter  Billing  Machine. 

3.  Remington  Vertical  Adder. 

4.  Remington  Decimal  Set  Tabulator. 

C.  Progressive  Steps  Included  in  the  Development  of  this  Unit. 

1.  Typing  the  bills  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Making  out  checks  on  the  typewriter  and  the  Todd 

Protectograph  Check  Writer. 

3.  Typing  the  envelopes. 

4.  Making  out  the  statements  on  the  following  machines: 

Bookkeeping  Machines. 
Burroughs  Portable. 
Burroughs  Statement. 
Typewriters. 

D.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  one  week  on  this  unit. 

E.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Original  short  sets  made  up  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Original  short  sets  made  up  by  individual  teachers. 
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VII.    Unit  on  the  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  skill  in  transcribing  from  the  records. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax  records. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  method  of  dictat- 

ing new  records. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  receives  two  months'  training  on  these  machines 
which  are  used  interchangeably. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Transcription  from  Dictaphone  Permanent  Records. 

2.  Transcription  from  Ediphone  Permanent  Records. 

3.  Transcription  from  Wax  Records  dictated  in  class. 

4.  Dictation  to  Wax  Records. 

5.  Shaving  of  Wax  Records. 

VIII.    Unit  of  General  Work. 

This  unit  is  optional,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  used  to  supplement  the  machines  if  time  permits  or  if 
necessity  demands. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  do  actual  produc- 

tion jobs  for  teachers  and  for  the  school  office. 

2.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  routine  clerical  jobs  of  the 

ordinary  office. 

3.  To   provide   opportunity  for   correlation  between 

theoretical  instruction  and  actual  practice. 

4.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  pupils'  understanding 

of  office  routine. 

B.  Methods  of  Approach. 

1.  Text-book  work. 

McNamara's  Secretarial  Training. 
SoRelle's  Typewriting  Projects. 
SoRelle's  Secretarial  Studies. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

3.  Case  method  of  problem  study. 

C.  Scope  of  the  Work 

1.  Special  secretarial  jobs. 

2.  Stencil  cutting  and  mimeograph  work. 

3.  Preparation  of  outlines  and  courses  of  study  for 

teachers. 

4.  Assembling   and   stapling  material  into  pamphlet 

form. 

5.  Office  records. 

6.  Special  text-book  assignments  at  the  discretion  of 

the  teacher. 

D.  Time  Allotment. 

This  work  is  distributed  throughout  the  course  with  an 
approximate  time  allotment  of  one  week  for  each 
pupil. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  O  S 
I.    Calculating  and  Listing  Machine  Assignments. 

The  general  objective  in  offering  this  unit  to  a  secretarial  group 
is  to  give  each  girl  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  average  degree 
of  speed  in  the  operation  of  a  Burroughs  Calculator  or  a  Comp- 
tometer, or  a  Monroe  and  a  Marchant.  Every  pupil  in  the 
O  S  group  must  know  how  to  run  a  listing  machine. 
A.    Burroughs  Calculator  or  Comptometer. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

a.  To  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

four  fundamental  operations  of: 
Addition. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 
Division. 

b.  To  develop  skill  and  to  acquire  an  average 

degree  of  speed  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine. 

2.  Units  of  Work. 

Two-column  addition. 
Simple  multiplication. 
Three-column  addition. 
Multiplication  of  decimals. 
Three-finger  multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

Balancing  of  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Split  multiplication. 

Multiplication  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  over  the  fixed  decimal  point. 

Fixed  decimal  point  accumulation. 

Multiplication  per  C,  Cwt.  and  per  M. 

Stroke  wheel  multiplication. 

Discount. 

The  net  amount. 

Successive  discount  method. 

Net  decimal  equivalent  method. 

Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 
Cross  footing. 
Percentage. 

Note:  This  list  of  operations  represents  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  units  selected  to  make  the  series. 

3.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

a.  Application  of  the  examinations  in  the  Burroughs 

Manual  of  Instruction. 

b.  Comptometer  monthly  tests. 

c.  Original  tests  designed  by  the  teacher  from 

selected  material. 
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Monroe  and  Marchant. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

a.  To  gain  skill  in  the  four  fundamental  operations 

of: 
Addition. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 
Division. 

b.  To  develop  an  average  degree  of  speed  in  the 

manipulation  of  the  machine. 

2.  Units  of  Work. 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Cross  footing. 

Adding  a  constant. 

Item  or  upper  dial  counter. 

Subtracting  a  constant. 

Subtracting  from  a  constant. 

Overdrafts. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication. 

Constant  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Multiplication  of  three  or  more  factors. 

Multiplication  —  dial  transfer  method. 

Double  multiplication. 

Multiplication  combined  with  subtractive  multipli- 
cation. 
Discount. 
Chain  discounts. 

Use  of  tables  for  chain  discounts. 
Division. 

Division  of  decimals. 
Percentage. 

3.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

a.  Monroe  Tests  1-5  in  the  Monroe  Office  Practice 

Course. 

b.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 
Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

a.  To  teach  the  operation  of  addition. 

b.  To  teach  the  operation  of  multiplication. 

c.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

2.  Units  of  Work. 

a.  Listing  and  addition. 

b.  Cross  footing. 

c.  Multiplication. 
xi.  Subtraction. 
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3.    Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  in  the  0  S  group  is  given  two  months' 
intensive  work  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator  or 
Comptometer,  or  the  Monroe  and  Marchant,  and 
the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

Unit  oj  the  Dictaphone  and  Ediphone. 
This  unit  is  featured  particularly  with  the  secretarial  group 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  correlation  with  shorthand  and 
typewriting.    Emphasis   is   placed   upon  the   mechanics  of 
transcription  and  the  arrangement  of  the  typewritten  letters. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  skill  in  transcribing  from  both  permanent 

class  records  and  wax  records  dictated  in  class. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax  records. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  method  of  dictating 

new  records. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  girl  is  given  two  months'  intensive  work  on  this  unit. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Transcription  from  Dictaphone  Permanent  Records. 

2.  Transcription  from  Ediphone  Permanent  Records. 

3.  Transcription  from  Wax  Records  dictated  in  class. 

4.  Dictation  to  Wax  Records. 

5.  Shaving  of  Wax  Records. 

Unit  on  Filing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  and  intensive  drill  in 

the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  System  of  filing. 

2.  To  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  systems: 

Numeric. 
Automatic  Index. 
Geographic. 
Subject. 
Soundex. 

3.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  original  problems  of  filing. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  get  material  quickly  and 

easily  from  the  files. 

B.  Materials  Available. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  individual  sets  of  Library 

Bureau  filing  material. 
The  text-book  used  is  "Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing  for 

Schools." 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in  indexing  and  the  application 

of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Alphabetic  System. 

3.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Direct 

Alphabetic  System. 
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4.  Instruction  and  practice  in  Charge  Methods  and  Cross 

Reference. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Numeric 

System. 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Automatic 

Index  for  Correspondence  Filing. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Geographic  System. 

8.  Indexing  and  filing  by  the  Subject  System. 

9.  Indexing  and  filing  cards  by  the  Soundex  System. 
10.    Instruction  in  Transfer  Methods. 

E.    Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

2.  Summaries  made  by  the  pupils  after  indexing  and 

filing  twenty  pieces  of  correspondence. 

3.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 

4.  Removal  tests. 
IV.    Unit  on  Duplicating  Work. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.    To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  various  methods  of 
duplicating. 

B.  Scope  of  the  Work. 

1.  Carbon. 

2.  Hectograph. 

3.  Stencil  Work: 

a.  Multistamp. 

b.  Mimeograph. 

c.  Mimeoscope. 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  weeks'  work  on  this  unit.  This 
unit  of  work  is  very  important  and  is  featured  in  the 
instruction  of  the  secretarial  group. 
V.    Unit  on  Billing. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  operations  of  simple  billing. 

2.  To  provide  practice  of  the  following  operations: 

a.  Making  extensions  on  bills  using  the  Burroughs 

Calculator,  Comptometer,  Monroe,  Marchant 
or  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

b.  Typing  the  bills  on  the  typewriter,  Remington 

Vertical  Adder  and  the  Remington  Decimal 
Set  Tabulator. 

c.  Typing  the  checks. 

d.  Making  the  checks  on  the  Todd  Protectograph 

Check  Writer. 

e.  Addressing  the  envelopes  on  the  Typewriter  and 

the  Addressograph. 

B.  Machines  Available. 

1 .  Typewriters. 

2.  Remington  Vertical  Adder. 

3.  Remington  Decimal  Set  Tabulators. 
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C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  weeks  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Original  short  sets  made  up  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Original  short  sets  made  up  by  the  individual  teachers. 

VI.     Units  of  Secretarial  Training. 

A.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

L    To  present  in  detail  the  responsibilities  of  the  secretary 
in  a  modern  business  office. 

2.  To  broaden  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the  scope  of 

daily  office  routine. 

3.  To  correlate  directly  with  the  work  done  in  the  advanced 

shorthand  and  typewriting  classes. 

4.  To  amplify  and  supplement  the  dictation  drill  by 

emphasizing  the  outstanding  features  of  secretarial 
training. 

B.    Methods  of  Approach. 

1.  Text-book  work. 

McNamara's  Secretarial  Training. 
SoRelle's  Typewriting  Projects. 
SoRelle's  Secretarial  Studies. 

Strumpf's  Problems  in  Office  Practice  and  Business 
Style. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

3.  Case  method  of  problem  study. 

4.  Special  topics  worked  out  in  groups. 

C.    Units  of  Work. 

1.  Advanced  business  correspondence. 

a.  Study  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  business  letter. 

b.  Projects  in  letter  arrangement  and  style. 

(1.)    Typing  of  unarranged  and  unpunctuated 
letters. 

(2. )    Typing  from  handwriting  drafts  of  letters. 

c.  Reports,  manuscripts,  and  rough  drafts. 

d.  Statistical  matter  including  specifications. 

e.  Legal  work. 

2.  The  secretary  and  her  work. 

a.    Qualities  desirable  in  an  efficient  secretary. 


(1) 

Reliability. 

(2) 

Courtesy. 

(3) 

Tact. 

(4) 

Good  judgment. 

(5) 

Even  disposition. 

(6) 

Initiative  and  cooperation. 

(7) 

Self-control. 

(8) 

Alertness. 

(9) 

Adaptability. 
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Personality  of  the  secretary. 

(1)  Appearance. 

(2)  Cleanliness  and  neatness. 

(3)  Dress. 

(4)  Voice. 

(5)  Manner. 

(6)  Good  health. 

Attitude  towards  her  work. 

(1)  Strict  integrity  in  all  business  dealings. 

(a)  Secrecy  about  employer's  affairs. 

(b)  Loyalty  to  the  administration. 

(2)  Business-like  deportment. 

(a)  Punctuality. 

(b)  Ethical    ideals  —  avoidance  of 

petty  gossip  —  proper  use  of 
the  firm's  time. 

(c)  Active  interest  in  the  employer's 

business. 

(3)  Consideration  for  the  rights  of  other 

co-workers. 

(4)  Ability  to  work  co-operatively  with  a 

larger  group. 

(5)  Ability  to  work  under  stress  and  pressure 

without  losing  poise. 

(6)  Ability  to  stand  up  under  criticism  and 

to  be  amenable  to  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

(7)  Pride  in  good  workmanship. 
Routine  of  the  day's  work. 

(1)  Preparation  of  the  office  material. 

(a)    Desk,  typewriter  and  office  ap- 
pliances. 

(6)    Papers,  carbon,  erasers,  envelopes, 

memo  pads,  etc. 
(c)    Notebooks  and  pencils. 

(2)  Organization  of  the  day's  work  according 

to  a  time  schedule. 

(3)  Handling  the  mail. 

(a)  Incoming  mail. 
(6)    Outgoing  mail. 

(4)  Reception  of  callers. 

(5)  Making  appointments. 

(6)  Technique  of  telephoning. 

(7)  Correct  methods  of  taking  dictation. 

(a)    Posture  and  mechanical  details. 
(6)    Necessity  for  accuracy. 
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(c)  Verification   of   the   spelling  of 

proper  names,  prices,  quota- 
tions, and  all  other  definite  in- 
formation. 

(d)  Avoidance  of  irritating  manner- 

isms while  taking  dictation. 

(8)  The  bank  account. 

(a)  Deposit  slip. 
(6)    Check  book. 

(c)    Reconciliation  of  the  bank  state- 
ment. 

(9)  Technique  of  telegrams  and  cablegrams. 
(10)    Broader  vision  of  the  work  of  a  secretary. 

(a)  Office  manager. 

(b)  Private  secretary. 

3.  Postal  information. 

a.  Money  orders. 

b.  Special  delivery. 

c.  Parcel  post. 

d.  Various  classes  of  mail. 

4.  Sources  of  information. 

a.    Business  reference  books. 
1)  Dictionary. 

(2)  Who's  Who  in  America. 

(3)  World  Almanac. 

(4)  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
6.  Directories. 

(1)  City  Directory. 

(2)  Street  Directory. 

(3)  Telephone  Directories. 

5.  Steps  in  securing  employment. 

a.  Preparation  for  the  particular  job. 

b.  Application  for  the  position. 

(1)  Personal  application. 

(2)  Letter  of  application. 

c.  Holding  the  job. 

d.  Vision  of  the  future. 
D.    Time  Allotment. 

This  unit  is  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IX  O  C 
The  Individual  Units  of  Work 
Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Calculator  or  Comptometer. 
A.    Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machine. 

2.  To   provide    opportunity  for    intensive  practice  in 

a  group  of  selected  simple  operations  in  the  four 

fundamental  processes: 
Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 
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B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  period  of  intensive  work  for  two 
months  on  these  machines,  which  are  used  interchange- 
ably. 

C.  Units  of  Work 

Two-column  addition. 
Simple  multiplication. 
Multiplication  of  decimals. 
Three-column  addition. 
Three -finger  multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Split  multiplication. 

Multiplication  at  the  left  of  the  machine. 
Accumulative  multiplication. 
Simple  division. 
Division  of  decimals. 

Multiplication  over  the  fixed  decimal  point. 
Fixed  decimal  point  accumulation. 
Multiplication  per  hundred  and  per  thousand. 
Stroke  wheel  multiplication. 
Cross  footing. 

D.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Application  of  the  examinations  in  the  Burroughs 

Calculator  Manual  of  Instruction. 

2.  Comptometer  monthly  tests. 

3.  Original  tests  designed  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 
Unit  on  the  Monroe  and  Mar  chant. 
This  unit  is  optional  for  the  0  C  group  dependent  upon  the 
organization  of  machines. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  four  fundamental  operations  of: 

Addition. 
Subtraction. 
Multiplication. 
Division. 

2.  To  develop  an  average  degree  of  skill  in  the  manipula- 

tion of  the  machine. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Pupils  assigned  to  the  Monroe-Marchant  Unit  receive 
two  months'  instruction. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Simple  multiplication. 

Accumulative  multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

Simple  division. 
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Division  of  decimals. 
Cross  footing. 

Balancing  debits  and  credits. 
Overdrafts. 

Multiplication  of  three  or  more  factors. 
D.    Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Monroe  Test  in  the  Monroe  Office  Practice  Course. 

2.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 

III.  Unit  on  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  the  operation  of  addition. 

2.  To  teach  the  operation  of  multiplication. 

3.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  in  the  O  C  group  is  given  two  weeks'  instruc- 
tion on  one  of  these  machines. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

Listing  and  addition. 
Cross  footing. 
Multiplication. 
Subtraction. 

IV.  Unit  on  the  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone. 

This  unit  is  available  only  for  pupils  who  show  skill  in  typewriting. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  individual  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  teach  transcription  from  records. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax  records. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  method  of  dictating 

new  records. 

B.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months'  instruction  on  this  unit. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Transcription  from  Dictaphone  Permanent  Records. 

2.  Transcription  from  Ediphone  Permanent  Records. 

3.  Transcription  from  Wax  Records  dictated  in  class. 
V.    Unit  on  Filing. 

This  unit  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  vocational  needs  of 
the  pupils  who  are  included  in  this  group.  The  work  is 
carried  on  in  an  intensive  manner  and  can  be  modified  to 
suit  the  requirements  and  capacities  of  the  individual 
pupils. 

A.    Objective  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  give  an  intensive  drill  in  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic 

System  of  filing. 

2.  To  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  systems. 

Numeric. 
Geographic. 
Automatic  Index. 
Soundex. 
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3.    To  develop  the  ability  to  get  material   from  the 
files  quickly  and  easily  when  wanted. 

B.  Materials  Available. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  individual  sets  of  the  Library 
Bureau  Filing  Equipment.  The  text  book  used  is 
"Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing  for  Schools." 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  months'  instruction  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Instructions  and  practice  in  indexing  and  the  ap- 

plication of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and  filing  two  hundred  cards  by  the  Al- 

phabetic System. 

3.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Direct 

Alphabetic  System. 

4.  Instruction  and  Practice  in  Charge  Methods  and 

Cross  Reference. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Numeric 

System. 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Geo- 

graphic System. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the  Automatic 

System. 

8.  Indexing  and  filing  cards  by  the  Soundex  System. 

E.  Method  of  Testing  the  Progress  of  the  Pupils. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

2.  Summaries  by  pupils  after  indexing  and  filing  twenty 

pieces  of  correspondence. 

3.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher  from  selected 

material. 

4.  Removal  tests. 
Unit  on  Billing. 

For  the  O  C  group  of  pupils,  this  unit  is  restricted  to  the 
simpler  operations  connected  with  the  work  of  billing. 
The  Statement  work  is  done  on  the  typewriters,  the  Rem- 
ington Vertical  Adder  and  the  Remington  Decimal  Set 
Tabulators. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1 .  To  teach  the  operations  of  simple  billing. 

2.  To  provide  practice  in  the  following  operations: 

a.  Making  extensions  on  bills  using  the  Burroughs 

Calculator,  Monroe-Marchant,  Comptom- 
eter, or  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

b.  Typing  the  bills  on  the  typewriter,  Remington 

Vertical  Adder  and  the  Remington  Decimal 
Set  Tabulator. 

c.  Typing  the  checks. 

d.  Making  the  checks  on  the  Todd  Protectograph 

Check  Writer. 

e.  Addressing  the  envelopes  on  the  Typewriter 

and  the  Addressograph. 

B.  Machines  Available. 

1.  Typewriters. 

2.  Remington  Vertical  Adder. 

3.  Remington  Decimal  Set  Tabulators. 
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C.  Time  Allotment. 

Each  pupil  is  given  two  weeks  on  this  unit. 

D.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Original  short  sets  made  up  from  sales  orders. 

2.  Original  short  sets  made  up  by  the  individual  teachers. 
VII.    Unit  on  Duplicating  Work 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

I.    To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  various  methods 
of  duplicating. 

B.  Scope  of  the  Work. 

1.  Carbon. 

2.  Hectograph. 

3.  Stencil  Work. 

a.  Multistamp. 
6.  Mimeograph, 
c.  Mimeoscope. 

C.  Time  Allotment. 

This  work  is  distributed  throughout  the  course  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.    There  is  an  approximate 
time  allotment  of  one  week. 
VIII.    Unit  on  Secretarial  Problems. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  Work. 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  routine  clerical  jobs 

of  the  ordinary  office. 

2.  To   provide   opportunity  for  correlation  between 

theoretical  instruction  and  actual  practice. 

3.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  pupils'  understanding  of 

office  routine. 

B.  Methods  of  Approach. 

1.  Text-book  work. 

McNamara's  Secretarial  Training. 
SoRelle's  Typewriting  Projects. 
SoRelle's  Secretarial  Studies. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

3.  Case  method  of  problem  study. 

C.  Units  of  Work. 

1.  Mailing  procedure. 

a.  Incoming  mail. 

b.  Outgoing  mail. 

2.  Postal  Information. 

3.  Sources  of  information. 

a.  Business  Reference  Books: 

Dictionary. 

Who's  Who  in  America. 
World  Almanac. 
Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

b.  Directories : 

City  Directory. 
Street  Directory. 
Telephone  Directories. 
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4.  Technique  of  telephoning. 

5.  Routine  of  the  office  clerk. 

a.  Reception  of  callers. 

b.  Making  appointments. 

6.  Personality  in  Business. 

a.  Appearance  and  manner. 

b.  Voice. 

c.  Tact  and  courtesy. 

d.  Initiative  and  cooperation. 

7.  Steps  in  securing  employment. 

a.  Preparation  for  the  particular  job. 

b.  Application  for  the  position  —  in  person  and 

by  letter. 

c.  Holding  the  job. 

d.  Vision  of  the  future. 

Note —  These  topics  can  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Commercial  geography  is  a  required  subject  in  the  commercial  cur- 
riculum for  Grade  X.  The  time  allotment  is  three  periods  a  week  and  the 
course  carries  three  points  credit. 

Commercial  geography  is  a  social  science  subject  with  strong  potential 
and  inherent  values.  It  is  primarily  a  study  of  human  relationships  and 
presents  unlimited  opportunity  for  correlation  with  history,  economics, 
science,  and  business  organization. 

Three  outstanding  objectives  should  be  emphasized: 
I.    Social  aim. 
II.    Geographic  aim. 
III.    Statistical  aim. 

The  social  aim  is  to  show  the  interdependence  of  the  many  and  varied 
social  groups  engaged  in  the  production,  manufacturing,  and  transpor- 
tation of  goods.  This  knowledge  should  result  in  a  realization  by  the  pupil 
of  his  own  personal  relationship  as  an  economic  unit  in  the  larger  groups 
and  should  bring  to  him  a  clearer  vision  of  his  own  responsibilities. 

The  geographical  aim  is  to  emphasize  the  effect  on  man  of  the  geographic 
conditions  which  surround  him.  As  a  producer,  transporter,  or  consumer 
of  the  world's  goods  man  must  conquer  the  environment  in  which  he  lives 
and  must  become  its  master.  The  advance  of  civilization  is  dependent 
upon  this  fundamental  fact. 

The  statistical  aim  is  to  equip  the  pupil  with  salient  and  definite  facts 
of  knowledge  that  are  necessary  to  him  in  everyday  life,  such  as  the  location 
of  commercial  cities,  leading  production  areas,  trade  routes,  manufacturing 
regions,  etc. 

These  objectives  may  be  accomplished  by  several  equally  good  methods 
of  presentation.  The  selection  of  the  method  best  adapted  for  the  teach- 
ing of  a  topic  is  based  upon  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  the  ability 
of  the  class,  the  materials  available,  and  the  amount  of  time  allotted. 
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The  following  suggested  activities  will  be  of  value : 
I.    Methods  of  Approach. 

A.  Special  topics. 

B.  Debates. 

C.  Use  of  the  public  library  facilities. 

Some  assignment  of  definite  points  of  information  to  be  looked 
up  in  Commerce  Yearbook,  World  Almanac,  Statesman's 
Yearbook,  Reader's  Guide  to  Current  Literature,  New 
International  Year  Book. 

D.  Field  work. 

E.  Lantern  slides,  moving  pictures. 

F.  Charts  and  graphs. 

II.    Map  Work  (Molding  and  Drawing). 

A.  Maps  illustrating  topography,  areas   of  production,  trade 

routes,  location  of  important  cities,  etc. 

B.  Spelling  — ■  ability  to  spell  name  of  city,  state  and  abbrevia- 

tion of  state. 
III.    Special  Study  of  the  Immediate  Locality. 

A.  Application  of  principles. 

B.  Conclusions. 

PART  I 
Introduction 

I.    Man's  Needs  (the  First  Three  are  Called  Primary  Needs). 

A.  Food. 

B.  Clothing. 

C.  Shelter. 

D.  Education. 

E.  Recreation. 

II.    Kinds  of  Labor  Needed  to  Supply  Man's  Needs. 

A.  Primary  production  —  that  kind  of  work  by  means  of  which 

we  obtain  the  raw  materials  of  commerce. 
Illustrations:  Fishing,  lumbering,  farming,  mining,  gathering 
the  sap  of  the  rubber  tree. 

B.  Secondary  production  —  called  manufacturing  —  that  kind 

of  work  by  means  of  which  we  change  the  form  of  the  raw 
materials  obtained  and  make  them  into  a  finished  product 
to  suit  our  needs. 
Illustrations:  Meat  packing,  drying  fish,  making  houses  from 
lumber. 

C.  Transportation  —  that  kind  of  work  by  means  of  which 

both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods  are  carried  from  the 
place  of  production  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
Illustrations: 

1.  Landing  a  cargo  of  fish  at  canning  factory. 

2.  Expressing  canned  fish  to  markets  of  the  world. 

D.  Distribution — that  kind  of  work  by  means  of  which  retailers 

distribute  goods  for  our  family  use. 
Illustrations:  Selling  of  canned  fish  in  local  stores;  selling  of 
automobiles  by  retailers. 
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III.  The  Relation  Between  Division  of  Labor  and  the  Development  of 

Civilized  Nations. 

A.  Necessity  for  division  of  labor. 

B.  Reasons  for  the  growth  of  division  of  labor. 

C.  Historical  development  of  division  of  labor. 

1.  Hunting  and  fishing  stage. 

2.  Nomadic  stage. 

3.  Agriculture  stage. 

4.  Handicraft  stage. 

5.  Industrial  stage. 

IV.  Determinants  of  the  Commerce  of  a  Country. 

A.  Location. 

B.  Surface  features. 

C.  Climate. 

D.  Natural  resources. 

E.  Skill  and  cost  of  labor. 

F.  Development  of  industry.  # 

G.  General  directions  of  trade  routes.    Flow  of  trade  from  regions 
of  surplus  production  to  regions  of  deficient  production. 

V.    Factors  which  Control  the  Increased  Production  of  Goods. 

A.  Accessibility  of  raw  materials. 

B.  Power-driven  machinery. 

C.  Cheap  and  efficient  transportation. 

D.  Improved  methods  of  communication. 

E.  Encouragement  and  protection  by  the  government. 

F.  Universal  education. 

G.  Abundance  of  suitable  labor. 

H.  Large  financial  investment. 
VI.     Topics  for  Class  Discussion. 

A.  "Tell  me  the  geography  of  a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  its 

future."  (This  quotation  by  Victor  Cousin  is  used  as  a 
preface  to  a  chapter  on  page  15  in  "Commercial  Geog- 
raphy," by  Robinson.) 

B.  "Those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for 

civilization."  Macauley.  (Reference,  page  59,  "Com- 
mercial Geography,"  by  Robinson.) 

PART  II 
Manufacturing 

J.  Boston.  (A  list  of  statements  quoted  from  "Boston,  Massachu- 
setts," published  in  1928  by  Convention  Bureau, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Because  of  local 
interest  in  our  city,  items  other  than  those  strictly 
manufacturing  are  included  in  the  following  topics.) 
A.    A  world  leader  with  regard  to  the  following: 

1 .  Largest  wool  center. 

2.  Largest  wool  storage  warehouse,  capacity  100,000,000 

pounds. 

3.  Largest  fish  freezing  and  cold  storage  plant. 

4.  Most  up-to-date  fishing  center. 

5.  Largest  center  and  market  of  allied  shoe  and  leather 

industries. 
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B.    A  leader  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  following: 

1.  Largest  dry  dock. 

2.  Center  of  country's  paper  trade. 

3.  Center  of  most  important  cotton  manufacturing 

district. 

4.  Leading  center  in  America  for  high  grade  coffees. 

5.  Most  advantageously  located  airplane  landing  field 

on  Atlantic  coast. 

6.  Has  two  of  the  largest  general  publishing  houses  in 

the  United  States  and  ranks  third  in  the  field  of 
book  publication. 

7.  Second  port  in  volume  of  ocean-borne  passenger 

traffic. 

8.  Second  port  in  volume  of  imports. 

9.  Largest  Army  base. 

10.  One  of  the  three  great  rubber  manufacturing  centers 

of  America. 

11.  One  of  the  leading  cities  in  foreign  trade, 
ft.    One  of  the  greatest  clothing  markets. 

II.    New  England. 

A.  Importance  as  a  manufacturing  section. 

Twenty  times  as  much  manufacturing  per  square  mile  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  as  in 
rest  of  United  States. 

B.  Reasons  for  its  importance  in  field  of  manufacturing. 

1.  Early  start. 

2.  Energy,  intelligence,  inventiveness  and  thrift  of  early 

settlers. 

3.  Scanty  profit  from  agriculture  due  to  vigorous  climate 

and  glaciated  land  surface. 

4.  Water  power. 

5.  Rapid  increase  in  population  and  markets. 

6.  Favorable  situation  for  water  transportation. 

C.  Disadvantages  with  which  New  England  has  to  cope: 

1.  Absence  of  local  coal  fields. 

2.  A  limited  supply  of  raw  materials. 

D.  Classes  of  goods  manufactured  in  New  England. 

1.  Those  of  high  value  per  unit  of  weight  or  size. 

2.  Value  of  products  derived  from  labor  and  skill  be- 

stowed upon  them. 

3.  A  list  of  important  lines  of  goods  produced  in  New 

England  and  cities  whose  names  are  associated 

with  such  lines : 
a.    Shoes  —  Lynn,  Boston  Brockton,  Haverhill. 
6.    Shoe  machinery  —  Beverly. 

c.  Cotton  —  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Providence 

Pawtucket,  Lowell,  Manchester. 

d.  Wool  —  Lawrence. 

e.  Wire  —  Worcester. 

/.    Firearms  —  Springfield. 

g.  Jewelry  —  Providence. 

h.  Plated  ware  —  Meriden. 

i.  Brass  goods  —  Bridgeport 
j.    Men's  hats  —  Danbury 
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Ilf.    The  Large  Northeastern  Manufacturing  Region  of  which  New  Eng- 
land is  a  Part 

A.  Location. 

Region  extending  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Portland,  Me., 
on  the  north  side  and  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  the  south  side. 

B.  Importance. 

Comprises  one  tenth  of  area  of  United  States  and  pro- 
duces about  two  thirds  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  as  measured  by  value. 

C.  Reasons  for  leadership. 

1.  Early  start. 

2.  Water  power. 

3.  Coal. 

4.  Favorable  location  as  a  meeting  place  for  iron  and 

coal. 

5.  Excellent  facilities  for  land  and  water  transportation. 

Abundant  labor,  capital  and  markets. 
IV.    Geographical  Regions  of  the  United  States  Compared  as  Regards  In- 
dustrial Development. 
Note. —  See    classification    in    Commerce    Yearbook,  1931, 
Volume  I,  page  42,  for  grouping  of  geographic  regions. 

A.  New  England. 

B.  Middle  Atlantic. 

C.  East  North  Central. 

D.  West  North  Central. 

E.  South  Atlantic. 

F.  East  South  Central. 

G.  West  South  Central. 

H.  Mountain. 

I.  Pacific. 

V.    Outstanding  Industrial  Cities  of  the  United  States  (Boston  not 
Repeated  in  Outline.    See  Topic  I,  Boston.) 

A.  Size  (Population). 

All  listed  have  over  400,000  with  the  exception  of  those 
indicated  by  *.  Such  cities  with  a  smaller  population 
have  the  name  of  the  important  industry  in  which  they 
are  outstanding,  listed  with  city  name.  Statistics  are 
taken  from  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1931,  page  446. 

B.  Importance  and  reasons  for  importance  of  the  following: 

1.  New  York  City. 

2.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

3.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.*  —  electro-chemical  industries 

based  upon  the  water  power. 

4.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

6.  Baltimore,  Md. 

7.  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

8.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10.    Akron,  Ohio  *  —  rubber  goods. 
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11.  Newark,  N.  J. 

12.  Detroit,  Mich. 

13.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.*  —  furniture. 

14.  Chicago,  111. 

15.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

16.  Gary,  Ind.*  —  steel. 

17.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

18.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20.  Seattle,  Wash. 

21.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

22.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

23.  Birmingham,  Ala.*  —  iron  and  steel. 

VI.    The  United  States  as  an  Industrial  Nation. 

A.  Importance  from  standpoint  of  value  of  manufactured  goods. 

Ranks  first. 

B.  Growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

1.  1850  value  $1,000,000,000 

2.  1909  value  *  .  20,700,000,000 

3.  1932  value  (To  be  completed  by  pupil  on 

basis  of  current  statistics). 

C.  Reasons. 

1.  Rapid  increase  of  population. 

2.  Progressive,  intelligent  type  of  people. 

3.  Large  area. 

4.  Favorable  topographic  features,  soil,  climate. 

5.  Favorable  means  of  inland  water  transportation  over 

wide  sections  of  the  country. 

6.  Abundance  of  natural  resources. 

7.  Government  interest  and  protection. 

VII.    Summary  of  Manufactures  in  United  States. 

Note. —  The  following  topics  are  to  be  completed  by  pupil  on 
basis  of  current  statistics. 

A.  Five  leading  manufacturing  states  ■ 

B.  Give  leading  cities  

C.  Five  leading  groups  of  manufactures  

VIII.    Other  Important  Manufacturing  Countries. 

A.  List  —  with  addition  of  United  States  —  comprises  the 

group  of  four  leading  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world. 

1.  Great  Britain. 

2.  Germany. 

3.  France. 

B.  Next  most  important  group  of  manufacturing  countries. 

1.  Belgium. 

2.  Japan. 

3.  Italy. 

4.  Switzerland. 
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PART  III 
Transportation 

I.  Necessity  of  Adequate  Means  of  Transportation  and  Communication. 

(See  Introduction). 

A.  General  direction  of  trade  routes  from  region  of  surplus  to 

region  of  deficiency. 

B.  Need  of  speed  in  transportation  and  communication. 

C.  Need  of  means  for  keeping  goods  in  proper  condition  for 

sale  to  users. 

D.  Influence  of  geographic  and  social  conditions  in  development 

of  adequate  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

E.  Influence  of  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  means  of 

transportation  and  communication  upon  development  of 
countries  and  regions. 

II.  Land  Transportation. 

A.  Human  porters. 

1.  Most  primitive  form  of  transportation. 

2.  Types  of  human  porterage:  e.  g.f  those  for  transporting 

goods,  for  transporting  people. 

3.  Reasons  for  use  of  human  porterage  in  particular 

countries  or  regions;  e.  g.,  social  and  geographic 
conditions. 

B.  Animals. 

1.  Advance  in  means  of  transportation. 

2.  Selection  of  types  of  animals  adapted  for  local  con- 

ditions. 

C.  Vehicles  used  for  land  transportation. 

Note. —  Subtopics  will  vary  depending  upon  classes 
studying  the  subject.  Emphasis  placed  upon 
historical,  technical,  or  geographic  facts  will 
require  special  arrangement  of  subtopics. 

1.  Man-drawn. 

2.  Animal-drawn. 

3.  Steam-propelled. 

4.  Gasolene-propelled. 

5.  Electrically-propelled. 

III.  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

A.  Advantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

B.  Disadvantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

C.  Map  study. 

1.  Lake  trade  routes. 

2.  River  trade  routes. 

3.  Canals  (including  Panama  Canal). 

IV.  Ocean  Transportation. 

A.  Advantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

B.  Disadvantages  as  compared  with  land  transportation. 

C.  Ocean  trade  routes. 

D.  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 
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V.    Aerial  Transportation. 

A.  Types. 

1.  Lighter-than-air. 

a.  Balloon. 

b.  Dirigible. 

2.  Heavier-than-air. 

a.  Parachute. 

b.  Glider. 

c.  Airplane  —  land. 

d.  Hydroplane. 

e.  Gyroplane. 

/.    Aerial  railways  of  mountainous  regions. 

B.  Historical  development. 

C.  Policy  of  government  subsidies. 

D.  Future  of  this  means  of  transportation. 

VI.    Comparison  of  Means  of  Transportation  in  Special  Countries. 

A.  United  States  possessions. 

1.  Philippine  Islands. 

2.  Alaska. 

B.  North  America. 

1.  Canada. 

2.  Mexico. 

C.  South  America. 

1.  Western  South  America. 

2.  Argentina. 

3.  Brazil. 

D.  Europe. 

1.  British  Isles. 

2.  France. 

3.  Netherlands. 

4.  Germany. 

5.  Switzerland. 

6.  Russia. 

E.  Asia. 

1.  China. 

2.  Japan. 

3.  India. 

The  following  may  be  added : 
VII.    Trade  Centers  and  Ports. 

A.  Names  of  most  important  ones. 

B.  Location. 

Reason  for  center  or  port  at  a  particular  place. 


PART  IV 
Products 

Note. —  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  time  for  the  course  is  limited,  the 
instructor  choose  for  emphasis  those  classes  of  products  listed  in  books  of 
statistics  as  leaders  in  United  States  commerce  and  give  whatever  time 
may  be  left  to  the  groups  in  the  outline. 
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I.    Animal  Industries. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Domestication  of  animals. 

2.  Importance  of  lower  orders  of  animals. 

3.  Products  necessary  for  animal  food. 

B.  Beef  Cattle. 

1.  Regions  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Two  distinct  phases  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

3.  Cattle  raising  in  other  countries. 

4.  Importance  of  local  trade. 

5.  Value  of  import  and  export  trade. 

C.  Camels. 

1.  Varied  uses. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution. 

D.  Dairy  Cattle. 

1.  Regions  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  United  States. 

3.  Development  of  trade  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

4.  Effect  of  transportation  upon  trade. 

5.  Effect  of  population  upon  trade. 

E.  Dogs  —  beasts  of  burden. 

F.  Fur-bearing  Animals. 

1.  Distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Distribution  in  Canada. 

3.  Development  of  fur  farming. 

4.  Rabbits  in  Australia. 

G.  Goats. 

1.  Regions  of  productions  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  productions  outside  United  States. 

3.  Peculiar  climatic  requirements. 

4.  Value  of  import  and  export  trade. 

5.  Course  and  type  of  trade. 

H.  Horses,  Mules  and  Donkeys. 

1.  Characteristics  which  made  each  type  well  adapted 

for  definite  regions. 

2.  Regions  of  production  and  use  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions   of    production  and  use   outside  United 

States. 

I.  Elephants. 

1.  Limited  distribution. 

2.  Peculiar  uses. 
J.  Poultry. 

1.  Relative  annual  value  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Chief  production  area  outside  United  States. 

4.  Main  product  in  intensive  agriculture. 

5.  By-product  in  extensive  agriculture. 
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K.  Reindeer. 

1.  Beast  of  burden. 

2.  Source  of  food. 

3.  Limited  environment. 
L.  Sheep. 

1.  Value  both  as  wool  producers  and  meat  producers. 

2.  Climate  factors  favorable  to  sheep  raising. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

4.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 

5.  Relation  of  transportation  to  shipment  of  wool. 

6.  Relation  of  transportation  to  shipment  of  meat. 
M.  Silkworm. 

1.  Domestic  industry  in  the  Orient. 

2.  Important  as  source  of  income  in  Japan. 

3.  Suitable  climate  and  dense  population  in  Po  valley. 

4.  Raw  silk  an  important  export  from  Italy. 
N.  Swine. 

1.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Use  on  small  farms. 

3.  Relation  to  corn  production. 

4.  Export  of  Danish  bacon. 
II.  Beverages. 

A.  Chocolate  and  Cocoa. 

1.  Cacao  plantations  in  South  America. 

2.  Cacao  plantations  in  Middle  Africa. 

3.  Cacao  plantations  in  West  Indies. 

B.  Coffee. 

1.  World  demand. 

2.  Conditions  favorable  for  growth. 

3.  Plantations  organization  in  Brazil. 

4.  Description  of  Brazilian  plantation. 

5.  Important  on  highlands  of  Caribbean  regions. 

6.  Important  import  into  United  States. 

C.  Mate. 

Concentration  of  production  and  use  in  South  America. 

D.  Tea. 

1 .  Abundance  of  labor  in  China  and  Dutch  East  Indies. 

2.  Development  of  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

3.  Source  of  trade  between  the  Orient  and  British 

Empire  and  Russia. 

III.  Cereals. 

A.  Barley. 

1.  Climatic  requirements. 

2.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

4.  Uses. 

B.  Buckwheat. 

1.  Importance  in  United  States. 

2.  Uses. 
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C.  Corn. 

1.  Great  importance  in  United  States. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Location  of  Corn  Belt. 

4.  Special  varieties. 

5.  Relation  to  meat  production. 

6.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

7.  Importance  only  in  local  trade. 

D.  Oats. 

1.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

2.  Chief  region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Uses. 

E.  Rice. 

1.  Great  importance  of  a  food. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Favorable  social  conditions. 

4.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

5.  Advantages  of  production  in  United  States. 

6.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

7.  Unimportant  as  source  of  export  because  needed 

where  grown. 

F.  Rye. 

1.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 

3.  Chief  breadstuff  of  many  in  central  and  eastern 

Europe. 

G.  Sorghums. 

1.  Peculiar  value. 

2.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Uses. 

H.  Wheat. 

1.  Historical  and  present  importance. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Classes. 

4.  Westward  movement  of  Wheat  Belt  in  United  States. 

5.  Dependence  upon  good  transportation. 

6.  Marketing  methods. 

7.  Flour  milling  centers. 

8.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

9.  Exported  from  broad  plains  of  newer  countries  to 

industrial  countries  of  Europe. 
Fiber-Yielding  Plants. 
A.  Cotton. 

1.  World-wide  use. 

2.  Climate  and  soil  requirements. 

3.  Growing  and  picking. 

4.  Dominant  place  of  cotton  in  the  South. 

5.  Boll  weevil. 

6.  Kinds. 

7.  Principal  cotton-growing  regions  of  United  States. 
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8.  Other  cotton-growing  countries. 

a.  China. 

b.  Dutch  East  Indies. 

c.  Egypt. 

d.  India. 

e.  Peru. 

/.    Tropical  Africa. 

9.  Important  export  from  United  States  and  Egypt. 
10.    Important  import  into  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

B.  Flax. 

1.  Value  as  a  fibre. 

2.  Conditions  favorable  to  production. 

3.  Growth  and  preparation  for  linen. 

4.  Grown  chiefly  in  Belgium,  Ireland  and  Russia. 

C.  Hemp. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 

D.  Jute. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  India. 

E.  Manila  hemp  (abaca). 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  Philippine  Islands. 

F.  Sisal  or  Henequen. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  Yucatan. 

V.  Fisheries. 

A.  United  States. 

1.  Small  importance  of  river  and  lake  fisheries. 

2.  Atlantic  coat. 

a.  Edible  varieties. 
6.  Shellfish. 

c.  Oyster  farming. 

d.  Value  of  menhaden. 

e.  Decrease  in  whalings. 

3.  Pacific  coast. 

n.  Salmon. 

b.  Seal. 

B.  North  Atlantic  Open-Sea  Fisheries. 

1.  Source  of  food. 

2.  Training  in  seamanship. 

3.  Fishing  banks. 

C.  Other  Important  Regions. 

1.    Important  source  of  food  in  Japan  and  Philippine 
Islands. 

VI.    Forest  Product. 

A.  Cinchona. 

1.  On  Dutch  East  Indies  plantation. 

2.  Supplies  quinine. 
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"B.  Cocoanut. 

1.  Uses  are  many  and  varied  but  oil  Is  the  most  im- 

portant. 

2.  On  Dutch  East  Indies  plantation. 

3.  Leading  export  of  Philippine  Islands. 

C.  Cork. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

D.  Ivory  Nuts. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  in  Ecuador. 

E.  Lumber. 

1.  Rapid  destruction  of  American  forest. 

2.  White  pine  in  North  Woods. 

3.  Distinctive  use  of  each  hard  wood. 

4.  Naval  stores  in  Southern  pine  forests. 

5.  "Big  trees"  and  Douglas  fir  of  Pacific  Coast. 

6.  Forest  conservation  movement. 

7.  Resources  in  other  countries. 

a.  Argentina — quebracho  extract  for  tanning. 

b.  Burma — teakwood  for  shipbuilding. 

c.  Canada — pulp  wood. 

d.  Russia — important  reserve  for  the  future. 

e.  Sweden — exports  matches  and  wood  pulp. 

F.  Palm  Oil. 

1.    Concentration  in  Middle  Africa. 

G.  Rubber. 

1.  Natural  supply  in  Amazon  basin. 

2.  Plantations  in  Far  East. 

3.  Exported  to  important  countries  of  Europe  and  United 

States. 

VII.  Fruits. 

A.  Apples. 

1.  Peculiar  values. 

2.  Regions  of  productions  in  United  States. 

3.  Valuable  export  of  Canada. 

B.  Bananas. 

1.  Concentration  in  Caribbean  region. 

2.  Dependent  upon  efficient  methods  of  production  and 

marketing. 

3.  Development  of  plantations. 

C.  Berries. 

1.  Important  region  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Perishable  character. 

3.  Strawberries  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

4.  Cranberries  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 

D.  Citrus  Fruits. 

1.  Grapefruits,  lemons,  limes,  oranges. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  outside  United  States. 
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E.  Grapes. 

1 .  Important  regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Uses  of  eastern  grapes. 

3.  Uses  of  western  grapes. 

4.  Production  outside  United  States. 

a.  France  is  greatest  wine  producer  in  world. 
6.  Greece  dries  grapes  as  currants. 

F.  Orchard  Fruits. 

1.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries. 

2.  Regions  for  commercial  production  in  United  States. 

G.  Special  fruits. 

1.  Dates. 

a.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

b.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

1.    Africa  —  important  source  of  food  at  oases. 

2.  Figs. 

a.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

b.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

c.  Enter  commerce  as  dried  fruit. 

3.  Olives. 

a.  Favorable  condition  for  growth  of  olive  tree. 

b.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

c.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

d.  Enter  commerce  of  olive  oil. 

4.  Pineapples. 

a.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

b.  Important  industry  in  Hawaiian  Islands. 

c.  United  States  imports  fresh  and  canned  pine- 

apples from  Hawaiian  Islands. 

H.  Conditions  Necessary  for  Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

1.  Nearly  ideal  natural  conditions. 

2.  Skillful  business  management. 

3.  Speedy  transportation. 

4.  Ready  markets. 

I.  Specialized  Marketing  Methods. 

1.  Cooperative  associations. 

2.  Rapid  and  efficient  transportation. 

3.  Cold-storage  warehouses. 

4.  Quick  turnover. 
J.    Fruit  Drying. 

1.  Natural  aids. 

2.  Raisins,  prunes,  apricots  in  California. 

3.  Figs  in  Smyrna. 

4.  Raisins  and  grapes  in  South  Africa. 

5.  Grapes  (currants)  in  Greece. 
K.    Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning. 

1.  Most  widely  used  products. 

2.  Specialization  of  products. 

3.  Seasonal  industry. 
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VIII.  Minerals. 

A.  Aluminum. 

1.  Region  of  distribution  in  United  States. 

2.  Characteristics. 

3.  Uses. 

B .  Asbestos. 

1.  Concentration  in  Canada. 

2.  Uses. 

.  C.  Asphalt. 

1.  Supply  in  Trinidad. 

2.  Supply  in  Venezuela. 

3.  Uses. 

D.  Clay. 

1.  Brick  and  tile  regions  of  United  States. 

2.  Pottery  regions  of  United  States. 

3.  Use  dependent  upon  transportation. 

E.  Coal. 

1.  Origin  and  occurrence. 

2.  Distribution  in  United  States. 

a.  Anthracite. 

b.  Bituminous. 

c.  Lower  grades  of  coal. 

3.  Distribution  outside  United  States. 

4.  Relation  to  Industrial  Development  of  the  world. 

5.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 

F.  Gold. 

1.  Characteristics. 

2.  Placer  deposits. 

3.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  United  States. 

5.  Used  as  money. 

G.  Iron  Ore. 

1.  Occurrence  in  nature. 

2.  Deposits  in  the  United  States  Lake  Superior  District. 

3.  Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

4.  Remarkable  development  of  facilities  for  handling  ore. 

5.  Resources  outside  the  United  States. 

H.  Lead. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  the  United  States. 

I.  Natural  Gas. 

1.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Great  waste. 
J.  Nickel. 

1.  Concentration  in  Canada. 

2.  Aid  to  industry  in  Czechoslovakia. 
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K.  Nitrate. 

1.  Concentration  in  Chile  desert. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 
L.  Petroleum. 

1.  Origin  and  distribution. 

2.  Fields  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Rapid  exploitation  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Uses. 

5.  Regions  of  production  outside  the  United  States. 

6.  Highly  specialized  means  of  transportation. 

7.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 
M.  Platinum. 

1.  Concentration  in  Russia  and  Columbia. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  High  value. 
N.  Potash. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Concentration  of  distribution  in  France  and  Germany. 

3.  Value  as  an  import  or  export. 
O.  Salt. 

1.  Methods  of  distribution. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Uses. 

4.  Largest  known  fields  in  Poland. 
P.  Silver. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  distribution  outside  the  United  States. 

4.  Plays  small  part  in  world  trade. 

Q.    Kauri  Gum. 

1.  Concentration  in  New  Zealand. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

R.  Manganese. 

1.  Concentration  in  Russia. 

2.  Use  in  steel  industry. 
S.  Stone. 

1.  Building. 

2.  Monumental. 

3.  Road  construction. 

4.  Steel  industry  —  limestone. 

5.  Relation  to  transportation  facilities. 
T.  Sulphur. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Methods  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Importance  in  Italy. 
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U.  Tin. 

1.  Uses. 

2.  Important  deposits  in  Bolivia. 

3.  Important  placer  mines  in  Malay  Peninsula. 

4.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

V.  Zinc. 

1 .  Uses. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  outside  the  United  States. 

4.  Largest  European  mines  are  in  Poland. 

5.  Value  in  manufacturing. 

IX.  Nuts. 

A.  Almonds. 

1.    Region  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Peanuts. 

1.  Food  value. 

2.  Commercial  value. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Regions  of  production  outside  the  United  States. 

C.  Pecans. 

Region  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

D.  Walnuts. 

Concentration  of  crop  in  California. 

X.    Precious  Gems. 

A.  Diamonds. 

Concentration  in  South  Africa. 

B.  Emeralds. 

Concentration  in  Colombia, 

C.  Rubies. 

Concentration  in  Burma. 

XI.  Sugar. 

A.  Sources. 

B.  Increased  use. 

C.  Beet  Sugar. 

1.  Conditions  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  in  Europe. 

D.  Cane  Sugar. 

1.  Conditions  of  production  in  United  States. 

2.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Region  of  production  outside  United  States. 

E.  Important  Article  of  International  trade. 

XII.  Tobacco. 

A.  Dependence  upon  climate  and  soil. 

B.  Concentration  of  regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

C.  Production  outside  of  United  States. 

D.  Export  or  import  trade  of  special  varieties. 
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XIII.  Vegetables. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Value  as  foods. 

2.  Perishable  character. 

3.  Market  gardening  in  United  States. 

4.  Truck  gardening  in  United  States. 

B.  Beans. 

1.  Food  value. 

2.  Regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

3.  Regions  of  production  outside  of  United  States. 

C.  Flower  Bulbs. 

Netherlands. 

D.  Soy  Beans. 

1.  Peculiar  values. 

2.  Uses.  ! 

3.  Region  of  production  in  United  States. 

4.  Production  in  China. 

5.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

E.  Spices. 

1.  Concentration  of  production  in  East  Indies. 

2.  Value  as  import  or  export. 

F.  Potatoes. 

1.  Importance  as  food. 

2.  Favorable  growing  conditions. 

3.  Important  regions  of  production  in  United  States. 

4.  Important  regions  of  production  in  Europe. 

5.  Sweet  potatoes. 

6.  Unimportant  article  of  international  trade. 

PART  V 
Countries 

I.    Study  of  the  Countries  of  the  World. 

A.  South  America. 

B.  British  Isles. 

C.  France. 

D.  Germany. 

E.  Japan. 

F.  China. 

G.  Indo-China  and  Dutch  East  India. 

H.  Russia. 

I.  Belgium. 

J.  Switzerland. 
K.  Italy. 

L.    Scandinavian  Countries. 
M.  Finland  Baltic  States  and  Poland. 
N.   Southeastern  Europe. 
O.    British  India  and  Southwest  Asia. 
P.    Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Q.  Africa. 
II.    A  Study  of  World  Trade. 
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Outline  for  Study  of  Individual  Countries 
I.    Trade  Relations  with  Other  Countries  of  the  World. 

A.  List  and  classification  of  types  of  leading  imports. 

B.  List  and  classification  of  types  of  leading  exports. 

II.    Effect  of  Geographic  Conditions  upon  Production,  Manufacturing, 
Exports  and  Imports  of  Each  Country. 

A.  Location. 

With  regard  to  other  trading  countries. 

B.  Boundaries. 

C.  Size. 

D.  Climate  —  temperature  and  conditions  of  precipitation. 

1.  Zones. 

2.  Winds. 

3.  Altitude. 

E.  Physical  features. 

1 .  Topography. 

2.  Rivers. 

3.  Coastline. 

F.  Soil  conditions. 

G.  Natural  resources. 

H.  Distribution  and  density  of  population. 

III.  Effect  of  Social  Conditions  on  Production,  Manufacturing,  Exports 

and  Imports. 

A.  Racial  study. 

1.  Type  of  people. 

2.  Development. 

3.  Skill  and  aptitude. 

4.  Interests  and  occupations. 

B.  Historical  study. 

International  political  relationships. 

IV.  Products. 

A.  Agricultural. 

B.  Fish. 

C.  Forest. 

D.  Mineral. 

E.  Special. 
V.  Manufacturing. 

A.  Regions. 

B.  Products. 

C.  Value. 
VI.  Transportation. 

A.  Waterways. 

B.  Railways. 

C.  Other  types. 
VII.  Commerce. 

A.  Important  exports. 

B.  Important  imports. 
VIII.  Cities. 

IX.    Government  and  Education. 
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X.    Colonial  Possession. 

A.  Location. 

B.  Value. 

XI.    Trade  Routes  in  Foreign  Trade. 
XII.    Summary  oj  the  Outstanding  Important  Points. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Commercial  law  is  an  elective  subject  in  the  commercial  curriculum  for 
the  senior  high  schools.  It  may  be  elected  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
grade.  The  time  allotment  is  three  periods  a  week  of  prepared  work,  and 
three  points  credit  are  allowed. 

The  study  of  commercial  law  is  of  great  value  to  every  student  because 
it  prepares  for  better  citizenship  and  gives  a  greater  consciousness  of  their 
legal  rights  and  duties. 

I.    Objectives  of  the  Course. 

A.  To  develop  respect  for  law  and  order. 

B.  To  arouse  a  love  of  justice  in  human  relations. 

C.  To  develop  character. 

D.  To  emphasize  the  moral  duty  as  contrasted  to  legal  rights. 

E.  To  develop  reasoning  and  logical  thinking. 

F.  To  give  definite  knowledge  of  legal  rights  and  duties  in 

business  transactions. 

G.  To  teach  principles  of  law  which  will  enable  people  to  avoid 

legal  entanglements  and  to  know  when  legal  services  are 
required. 

II.    Text-books  and  Materials  Used. 

A.  Basic  text  for  pupils  —  any  text  on  the  approved  list. 

B .  Supplementary  material. 

Legal  publications. 
Newspaper  clippings. 
Other  commercial  law  texts. 
Legal  papers. 
Case  books. 

Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Law  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia. 
In  the  following  outline  the  topics  given  are  intended  as  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  for  content  and  order  of  presentation. 
III.  Introduction. 

A.  The  antiquity  of  law. 

B.  The  necessity  of  law. 

C.  The  value  of  studying  law: 

1.  Social. 

2.  Cultural. 

3.  Practical. 

4.  Financial. 

This  section  is  for  general  information  and  to  furnish  a  back- 
ground for  the  further  study  of  commercial  law.  It  is  not  a 
complete  outline  of  procedure  in  all  courts. 
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IV.    Law  in  General. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Classification  by  Sources. 

1.  United  States  Constitution. 

2.  Acts  of  Congress. 

3.  State  Constitution. 

4.  State  Statutes. 

5.  Common  Law. 

C.  Branches  of  the  Law. 

1.  Civil. 

(a)    Law  —  money  damages  only. 

(6)    Equity  —  some  relief  other  than  money. 

2.  Criminal. 

D.  Enforcement. 

1.  Civil. 

(a)  Federal. 

(1)  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

(3)  United  States  District  Court. 

(b)  State. 

(1)  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 

(2)  Massachusetts  Superior  Court. 

Law  sessions  with  and  without  jury. 
Equity  Sessions. 
Probate  Court. 
Land  Court. 

(3)  Municipal  or  District  Court. 

2.  Criminal. 

(a)  Federal  (same  as  civil). 

(b)  State  (same  as  state  except  that  the  Equity 

Session,  Probate  Court,  or  Land  Court 
have  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 

E.  Results  of  Law  Enforcement. 

1.  Civil  action. 

(a)  Law  aspect. 

(1)  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  money 

damages. 

(2)  Judgment  for  the  defendant. 

(b)  Equity  aspect. 

(1)  Specific  performance. 

(2)  Injunction. 

2.  Criminal  action. 

(a)  Fine. 

(6)  Imprisonment. 

(c)  Death. 

(d)  Acquittal. 

V.  Contracts. 

A.  Definition  —  A  contract  is  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  competent  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  lawful 
thing  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
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B.  Types. 

1.  Oral  and  written. 

2.  Express  and  implied. 

3.  Executed  and  executory. 

4.  Formal  and  simple. 

5.  Bilateral  and  unilateral. 

6.  Divisible  and  entire. 

C.  Necessary  Elements. 

1.  Competent  parties. 

(a)    Contracts  of  infants  in  general  —  voidable. 
Exceptions:     Contracts    for    necessaries  — 
valid. 

Note. —  Minor  has  legal  right  to  avoid  most 
of  his  contracts  but  has  no  moral  right  to 
do  so  unless  imposed  upon. 
(6)    Contracts  of  insane  people. 

(1)  If  no  court  decree  of  insanity  —  con- 
tract is  voidable  regardless  of 
whether  insanity  was  apparent  or 
not. 

(2)    If  person  was  decreed  insane  by 
court  —  contract  is  void. 

2.  Agreement  —  Offer  and  acceptance. 

(a)  An  offer  must  be  communicated. 

(b)  Acceptance  of  an  offer  if  properly  made  takes 

effect  when  sent. 

(c)  Revocation  of  an  offer  must  actually  come  to 

the  knowledge  of  offeree  before  it  is  effec- 
tive. 

3.  Legal  subject  matter. 

The  following  are  illegal: 

(a)  Subject  matter  which  is  morally  wrong. 

(b)  Subject  matter  which  is  contrary  to  public 

policy. 

4.  Consideration  —  A  benefit  to  one  or  a  legal  detriment 

to  the  other. 

(a)  Requirements  —  must  be  legal,  valuable,  pos- 
sible and  present  or  future. 

(6)  A  seal  on  a  written  contract  is  sufficient  con- 
sideration. 

(c)  A  debt  of  a  definite  amount  cannot  be  can- 

celed by  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  unless 

(1)  Some  property  is  given  in  addition  to 

the  money. 

(2)  The  debt  is  paid  before  it  is  due. 

(3)  A  release  under  seal  is  given. 

(d)  When  amount  of  debt  is  in  dispute,  a  compro- 

mise in  which  the  debtor  pays  more  than 
he  admits  is  due  is  valid. 
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D.  Reality  of  Consent  —  Agreement  may  be  Deprived  of 

Reality  of  Consent  by: 

1.  Mistake. 

2.  Misrepresentation. 

3.  Fraud. 

4.  Duress. 

5.  Undue  influence. 

E.  Operation  of  Contracts. 

1.  Between  original  parties. 

2.  Rights  of  third  parties. 

3.  Assignment. 

F.  Statute  of  Frauds  —  Fourth  Section. 

G.  Discharge. 

1.  By  agreement,  if  an  executory  contract. 

2.  By  performance. 

3.  By  impossibility  of  performance,  if  it  existed  when 

contract  was  made. 

4.  By  operation  of  law. 

5.  By  breach. 

(a)    By  renouncing  liability  before  time  for  per- 
formance. 

(6)    By  making  performance  impossible  before 

time  called  for. 
(c)    By  wholly  or  partially  failing  to  perform. 

H.  Damages. 

I.  Discharge  of  Right  of  Action. 

VI.    Sales  of  Personal  Property —  Uniform  Sales  Act. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Elements. 

1.  Agreement. 

2.  Transfer  of  title. 

3.  Price. 

C.  Legal  Distinctions  Between  a  Sale  and  Each  of  the  Following : 

1.  Contract  to  sell. 

2.  Barter. 

3.  Bailment. 

4.  Pledge. 

5.  Chattel  mortgage. 

6.  Contract  for  work,  labor,  and  materials. 

D.  Who  May  Sell  Goods. 

1.  Person  having  title. 

2.  Agent  of  owner. 

3.  Pledgee. 

4.  Mortgagee. 

5.  Thief  cannot  give  good  title. 

6.  Finder  cannot  give  good  title  against  real  owner. 

E.  Goods  which  can  be  Subject  of  a  Sale. 

1.  Only  goods  in  existence  may  be  sold. 

2.  Future  goods  or  those  not  in  existence  may  be 

subject  of  a  contract  to  sell. 
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F.  Rules  Governing  Passing  of  Title. 

G.  Statute  of  Frauds  —  17th  Section. 

1.  $500  is  the  amount  in  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

2.  Affects  only  sales  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 

Labor  and  material  contracts  not  included. 

H.  Conditional  Sales  —  Installment  Sales. 

Not  required  to  be  filed  in  Massachusetts  except  for 
chattels  which  are  going  to  be  attached  permanently  to 
real  estate. 

I.    Chattel  Mortgages  —  Given  by  Owner  of  Property  as 
Security  for  a  Loan. 
1.    Must  be  recorded  in  city  or  town  clerk's  office  within 
fourteen  days  of  date  of  mortgage  to  be  good 
against  third  parties. 
J.  Warranties. 

1.  Express. 

2.  Implied  by  Sales  Act. 

(a)    Of  title. 
(6)    Of  quality. 
K.    Remedies  for  Breach. 

1 .  Seller's  Remedies. 

(a)  If  goods  are  perishable  seller  may  sell. 

(b)  If  goods  are  unsalable  seller  may  store  and  sue 

for  purchase  price  after  notice. 

(c)  Ordinary  merchandise  —  may  keep  goods  and 

sue  for  difference  between  market  and 
contract  price. 

(d)  If  title  and  possession  have  passed  —  must 

sue  for  contract  price. 

(e)  Seller  has  lien  on  goods  for  purchase  price  in 

cash  sale. 

(/)  Right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  —  in  sales  on 
credit  when  buyer  is  insolvent  and  goods 
are  in  hands  of  common  carrier. 

2.  Buyer's  Remedies. 

(a)  May  sue  seller  for  damages  if  title  has  not 

passed. 

(b)  May  bring  action  of  replevin  to  recover  goods 

if  title  has  passed. 

L.    Auction  Sales. 

VII.  Agency. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Necessary  Parties. 

C.  Types. 

1.  General. 

2.  Special. 

3.  Public. 

4.  Del  credere. 

5.  Distinction  between  agent,  servant  and  independent 

contractor. 
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D.  Creation  of  Agency. 

1 .  By  agreement  —  usual  way. 

(a)    Cases  when  agreement  must  be  in  writing. 
(6)    Exceptions  to  the  rule  that  agent  to  make 

contract  under  seal  must  be  appointed 

under  seal. 

2.  By  ratification. 

3.  By  necessity. 

E.  Obligations. 

1.  Of  principal  to  agent. 

(a)  To  compensate  for  services. 

(b)  To  reimburse  for  necessary  expenditures. 

(c)  To  indemnify  for  loss  caused  by  following  his 

principal's  instructions. 

(d)  To  comply  with  provisions  of  Workmen's 

Compensation  Act. 

2.  Of  agent  to  principal. 

(a)    To  obey  instructions. 

(6)    To  use  necessary  skill  and  judgment. 

(c)  Not  to  benefit  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 

principal. 

(d)  To  act  in  person  unless  authorized  to  appoint 

subagent. 

(e)  A  gratuitous  agent. 

3.  Of  principal  and  agent  to  third  party. 

(a)  Principal  is  bound  by  acts  of  agent  within 
actual  or  apparent  scope  of  authority 
whether  principal  is  disclosed  or  undisclosed. 

(6)    Principal  is  bound  by  notice  to  agent. 

(c)  Agent  is  liable  to  third  party  if  he  exceeds 
his  authority  and  the  third  party  is  injured 
thereby. 

4.  Of  third  party  to  principal. 

(a)  Liable  for  contracts  entered  into  with  agent. 
(6)    Liable  to  principal  for  damage  caused  by 

fraud  practised  on  agent, 
(c)    Liable  to  principal  for  fraud  or  collusion  with 

agent  to  injure  principal. 

5.  Liability  of  principal  for  torts  or  wrongs  of  agent. 

(a)  In  general  —  liable  for  all  torts  committed 
in  course  of  agent's  employment. 

(6)  Principal  not  liable  for  malicious  wrongs  or 
crimes  of  agent  unless  he  expressly  author- 
ized them  or  where  by  statute  the  principal 
is  made  liable. 

6.  Termination. 

(a)  By  performance  or  limitation. 

(b)  By  act  of  the  parties. 

(c)  By  change  in  conditions  of  the  parties. 

(1)  Death. 

(2)  Insanity. 

(3)  Bankruptcy. 

(4)  Marriage. 

(5)  War. 
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VIII.    Negotiable  Instruments  —  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Essential  Conditions. 

Note. —  Instrument  made  payable  to  order  of  fictitious 
person  is  bearer  paper  if  person  executing  it 
knew  payee  was  a  nonexisting  person;  for 
example  —  check  drawn  to  cash. 

C.  Forms  of  Negotiable  Instruments. 

1.  Promissory  notes. 

2.  Drafts. 

3.  Checks. 

4.  Special  forms. 

D.  Negotiation. 

1.  Difference  between  assignability  and  negotiability. 

2.  Methods  of  negotiation. 

(a)    Delivery  —  in  case  of  bearer  paper. 
(6)    Indorsement  and  delivery. 

3.  Kinds  of  Indorsement. 

(a)  Blank. 

(b)  Special  or  full. 

(c)  Qualified. 

(d)  Restrictive. 

4.  Obligation  of  indorser. 

5.  Requirements  to  fix  liability  of  indorser. 

(a)    Presentment  and  demand. 
(6)    Notice  of  dishonor,  or 
(c)  Protest. 

6.  Liability  of  irregular  indorser  or  accommodatioL 

party. 

7.  Holder  in  due  course. 

E.  Defences. 

1.  Personal  —  good  only  against  immediate  party. 

2.  Real  or  absolute  —  good  against  any  holder. 

F.  Discharge. 

G.  Interest  and  Usury. 
IX.  Guaranty. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Legal  Requirements  of  the  Contract. 

C.  Kinds. 

D.  Discharge  of  the  Guarantor. 

E.  Rights  of  the  Guarantor. 

F.  Guaranty  Compared  with  Suretyship. 
X.  Bailment. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Methods  of  Creating. 

C.  Classification. 

1.  Benefit  of  bailor. 

2.  Benefit  of  bailee. 

3.  Mutual  benefit  —  includes  all  business  contracts  of 

bailment. 

4.  Tortious. 
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D.  Degrees  of  Care  Required  in  Each  Class. 

E.  Special  Classes  of  Bailments. 

1 .  Innkeepers. 

(a)  Definition  of  innkeeper  and  guest. 

(b)  Liability  of  innkeeper  —  At  common  law  and 

under  present  statute. 

(c)  Innkeeper's  lien. 

2.  Common  Carriers. 

(a)  Definition. 

(b)  Carriers  of  goods. 

(1)  What  constitutes  goods. 

(2)  Right  to  refuse  goods. 

(3)  Regulation  by  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

(4)  Liability. 

(c)  Carriers  of  passengers. 

(1)  Right  to  refuse  passengers. 

(2)  Liability  for  injury. 

(3)  Duty  regarding  baggage. 

Insurance. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Terms  —  Insurer,  Insured,  Policy,  Premium,  Risk. 

C.  Fire  Insurance. 

1.  Insurable  interest. 

(a)  Necessary  during  entire  life  of  the  contract. 

(b)  Divided   interest  —  in   case    of  mortgaged 

property. 

2.  Effect  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  contract. 

3.  Things  included  in  loss  by  fire. 

4.  Effect  of  change  of  location  and  change  of  title. 

5.  Necessity  of  notice  to  insured  in  case  of 

(a)  Change  of  location  of  property. 

(b)  Sale  of  property. 

(c)  Buildings  left  unoccupied. 

(d)  Loss  by  fire. 

6.  Rule  re-prorating  loss  when  more  than  one  insurer  on 

same  risk. 

D.  Life  Insurance. 

1.  Types  of  policies. 

2.  Insurable  interest  —  only  necessary  at  time  contract 

is  made.  Need  not  continue  during  entire  life  of 
policy. 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  naming  a  third 

party  as  beneficiary. 

4.  Effect  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  on  contract. 

5.  Suicide  —  when  it  releases  insurer  from  liability  and 

when  it  does  not. 

6.  Necessity  of  notice  of  death  to  insurer. 

E.  Casualty  Insurance  —  Various  Forms. 

Note. —  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  automobile 
insurance  under  the  present  Massachusetts  law. 
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XII.     Real  Property. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Estate  in  Land. 

1.  Eminent  domain. 

2.  Estate  in  fee  simple. 

3.  Life  estate. 

4.  Reversions  and  remainders. 

5.  Estates  by  marriage;  dower  and  courtesy. 

6.  Estates  for  years;  landlord  and  tenant. 

7.  Joint  and  several  estates. 

C.  Ownership.! 

1.    Methods  of  acquisition. 

(a)  Purchase  and  sale  contract. 

(b)  Deeds. 

(1)  Kinds. 

(2)  Essential  elements. 

(3)  Recording  statute. 

D.  Mortgages. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Right  of  mortgagor  —  equity  of  redemption. 

3.  Form. 

4.  Rights  of  mortgagee. 

(a)  To  assign. 

(b)  To  foreclose  if  mortgagor  defaults. 

5.  Discharge    of    mortgage  —  necessity   of  recording 

same. 

6.  Second  mortgages. 

E.  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

1.  Estates  for  years  —  how  created. 

(a)  By  lease  in  writing. 

(b)  Tenancy  at  will  —  oral  agreement. 

2.  Leases. 

(a)    Rights  and  duties  of  landlord. 
(6)    Rights  and  duties  of  tenant. 

3.  Tenancy  at  Will: 

(a)  Notice  to  terminate  by  tenant  must  be  given 
in  writing  and  be  of  the  same  duration  as 
the  rental  period  and  terminate  on  a  rent 
day. 

(6)  Notice  to  terminate  by  landlord  except  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  same  as  that  required 
of  tenant.  Notice  to  quit  for  nonpayment 
of  rent  must  be  in  writing  and  fourteen 
days  in  length. 

(c)  No  duty  on  landlord  to  repair  in  absence  of 

agreement  based  upon  sufficient  considera- 
tion. 

F.  Fixtures. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Tests  as  to  removability  of  fixtures. 

3.  When  right  to  remove  fixtures  must  be  exercised. 
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XIII.    Partnership —  Uniform  Partnership  Act. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Essential  Elements. 

C.  Kinds  of  Partners. 

1.  General. 

2.  Secret. 

3.  Silent, 

4.  Nominal  or  by  estoppel. 

5.  Dormant. 

6.  Limited  or  special. 

D.  Tests  to  Determine  Existence  of  Partnership. 

1.  Sharing  of  profits  as  profits. 

2.  Mutual  agency. 

3.  Except  by  estoppel  if  not  partners  as  to  each  other 

they  are  not  partners  as  to  third  parties. 

4.  Co-ownership  by  itself  not  sufficient. 

E.  Rights  of  Partners  between  Themselves. 

1.  Right  to  choose  associates. 

2.  Rights  of  purchaser  or  inheritor  of  a  partner's  interest, 

3.  Right  of  partner  to  sell  partnership  property. 

4.  Right  of  individual  partner  to  share  in  good  will  of 

the  business. 

5.  To  sign  the  firm  name  to  a  negotiable  instrument  in 

connection  with  firm  business. 

6.  Not  entitled  to  any  salary  or  special  compensation 

for  services  unless  in  original  agreement. 

F.  Duty  of  One  Partner  to  Others. 

1.  To  act  with  utmost  good  faith. 

2.  To  be  individually  liable  for  loss  to  firm  caused  by  his 

fraud  or  negligence. 

3.  Not  to  make  a  profit  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 

firm. 

4.  To  keep  books  of  accounts  open  to  all  partners. 

G.  Liability  of  Partners  to  Third  Persons. 

1.  Each  partner  individually  liable  for  firm's  debts. 

2.  Partner  may  bind  firm  by  his  act  if  within  apparent 

scope  of  authority. 

3.  Rules  of  agency  apply  as  to  liability  for  fraud  and 

notice  to  one  is  notice  to  all. 

H.  Remedies  Against  the  Partnership. 

1.  Suit  must  be  brought  against  individual  members. 

No  firm  entity  exists  in  eyes  of  the  law. 

2.  Firm  creditors  must  look  first  to  firm  property  and 

then  to  individual  partners. 

3.  Individual  creditors  must  look  first  to  individual 

property  and  then  to  firm  property. 

4.  If  no  firm  assets  —  firm  creditors  share  equally  with 

individual  creditors  in  individual  assets. . 
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I.  Dissolution. 

1.  By  provision  in  articles  of  copartnership. 

2.  By  mutual  consent  of  all  the  partners. 

3.  By  act  of  one  partner. 

4.  By  change  in  the  partnership. 

5.  By  death  of  partner. 

6.  By  decree  of  the  Court. 

7.  By  bankruptcy. 
XIV.  Corporations. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Distinctive  Features. 

C.  Method  of  Creation. 

D.  Kinds  of  Corporations. 

1.  Municipal  —  cities  or  towns. 

2.  Private. 

(a)  Business. 

(b)  Charitable. 

(c)  Stock  and  nonstock. 

E.  Powers  and  Attributes  of  Private  Stock  Corporations. 

1.  Not  affected  by  transfer  of  stockholders'  interest 

either  by  sale,  gift,  or  death. 

2.  Liability  of  stockholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 

his  investment  except  in  case  of  bank  stock. 

F.  Procedure  of  Incorporation. 

1.  Must  petition  Commissioner  of  Corporations  for 

charter. 

2.  At  least  three  original  stockholders  necessary. 

3.  Articles  of  Incorporation  must  be  approved  by  Com- 

missioner of  Corporations  and  charter  issued 
before  corporation  exists. 

G.  Membership. 

1.  Stockholders  are  owners. 

2.  Ownership  evidenced  by  stock  certificate. 

3.  Rights  of  stockholders. 

4.  Classes  of  stock. 

5.  Transfer  of  ownership. 

H.  Management. 

1.  Directors  are  managers. 

2.  Directors  are  elected  by  stockholders. 

3.  Officers  elected  by  directors. 

I.  Rights  of  Creditors  of  Corporation. 

1.  In  general  may  look  only  to  firm  assets. 

2.  Exceptions  when  he  may  look  to  stockholder. 
J.  Dissolution. 

1.  By  expiration  of  charter. 

2.  By  surrender  of  charter. 

3.  By  repeal  of  charter  by  state. 

4.  By  forfeiture  of  charter  by  order  of  the  Court. 


